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JAPANESE  AGGRESSION 

By  J.  M.  INMAN 

A  BRIEF  history  of  the  struggle  in  California  against 
the  aggression  of  the  Japanese  seems  necessary  and 
may  be  illuminating. 
After  some  abortive  attempts  to  solve  the  question  by 
way  of  legislative  action,  the  first  real  action  was  taken  by 
California  during  the  early  part  of  1913.  That  action 
came  in  the  form  of  the  old  Alien  Land  Law,  and,  while 
not  specifically  naming  the  Japanese,  was  frankly  aimed  at 
that  race.  It  soon  become  apparent  that,  with  the  aid  of 
white  dummies,  and  through  dummy  corporations  and  chil- 
dren born  of  alien  parents  in  this  country,  the  law  was 
wholly  ineffective  to  accomplish  the  results  sought.  There- 
fore, at  the  session  of  the  California  legislature  of  1919,  I 
introduced  a  series  of  bills  in  the  Senate  dealing  with  the 
various  situations  confronting  us,  including  the  evasions  of 
the  law  and  the  so-called  '^picture  bride  evil." 

Immediately  the  measures  were  introduced  a  tremend- 
ous outcry  was  raised  and  finally  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  was  appealed  to,  and  he  requested  the 
California  legislature  to  refrain  from  the  passage  or  con- 
sideration of  laws  dealing  with  the  Japanese  question  at 
that  time.  In  the  face  of  that  request  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  proceed. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  Governor  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  or  to  include  it  in  his  call  for  a 
special  session  to  ratify  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment 
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to  the  Federal  Constitution.  These  appeals  being  in  vain, 
an  organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  us.  This  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  '^California  Oriental  Exclusion  League," 
immediately  took  steps  to  place  the  matter  directly  before 
the  people  in  the  form  of  an  initiative  measure.  As  soon 
as  the  provisions  of  this  proposed  measure  became  known 
to  the  Japanese  and  pro-Japanese  it  became  the  center  of 
a  most  bitter  attack.  One  of  the  most  costly  and  intensive 
campaigns  ever  launched  in  California  was  brought  to  bear 
to  defeat  this  bill.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  fact  that 
those  of  us  behind  the  measure  were  practically  without 
means  to  make  the  fight,  the  measure  carried  on  November 
2  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given  to  any  measure  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Now  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  measure  is  contrarv 
to  the  Treaty  existing  between  this  country  and  Japan,  but 
the  Bill  speaks  for  itself  on  that  point: 

Section  1.  All  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transmit  and  inherit  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this  State,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  aliens  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Section  1  of 
this  Act  may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy  and  transfer  real  property,  or 
any  interest  therein,  in  this  State,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  existing  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Nation  or  country 
of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  otherwise. 

NO  OPPRESSION  OR  UNFRIENDLINESS 

Now  throughout  all  this  bitter  campaign,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  one  act  of  oppression  or  unfriendliness  occurred 
toward  these  people;  the  people  of  this  State,  granting  to 
them  every  attribute  which  they  claimed,  maintained  that 
they,  being  wholly  unassimilable  into  our  body  politic, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  our  lands.  And 
while  our  attitude  was  friendly,  we  nevertheless  firmly  in- 
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sisted  that  it  was  within  the  State's  right  to  so  exclude  them. 

And  with  due  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  of  which 
we  were  a  part,  we  insisted  that  we  would  not  become  a 
Japanese  province,  as  had  Hawaii.  We  recognized  that 
the  question  had  two  phases,  to  wit:  a  national  and  a  State, 
and  we  were  and  are  firmly  determined  to  settle  the  State 
issue  once  and  for  all.  We  then  expect  to  have  the  National 
Government  settle  the  question,  as  it  should  be  settled,  with 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  California,  and  not  for  that  of 
Japan.  And  we  rest  confident,  when  the  question  is  settled, 
as  settled  it  must  be,  it  will  protect  the  right  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Now  we  have  been  roundly  abused  by  some  of  our  East- 
ern brethren,  more  especially  by  those  of  the  cloth,  for  our 
treatment  of  these  people.  They  and  many  of  our  well 
wishers  of  the  Eastern  United  States  fail  to  understand, 
and  frankly  admit  it,  why  we  take  the  attitude  we  do  toward 
these  aliens.  Being  sober,  industrious,  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  and  containing  within  their  population  neither 
anarchist,  bomb-thrower,  red  nor  I.  W.  W.,  it  cannot  be 
understood  by  our  Eastern  brethren  why  they  are  not  wel- 
comed into  our  midst  with  open  arms.  Our  answer  is  con- 
tained in  the  one  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  "Unassimil- 
able." 

The  good  old  American  melting  pot  has  received  and 
digested  some  awful  loads.  You  may  take  an  Englishman 
and  an  Irishman,  a  Dutchman  and  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian 
and  a  Greek  and  toss  the  whole  into  the  great  pot  and  out 
of  it  comes  an  American,  that  great  hybrid  of  all  the  nations, 
that  great  hybrid  that,  at  Chateau  Thierry,  stopped  the  Hun 
dead  in  his  tracks  and  on  the  fields  of  Flanders  taught  the 
world  how  to  die. 

Now  you  can  put  into  that  great  pot  the  Englishman  and 
the  Irishman,  the  German  and  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian 
and  the  Greek  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  great 
American  hybrid,  but  toss  into  that  medley  of  races  one 
Oriental  and  the  pot  refuses  to  function. 
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ORIENTAL  won't  ASSIMILATE 

The  Oriental  comes  to  California  to  make  his  fortune, 
as  has  many  a  foreigner  before  him,  but  he  refuses  to  con- 
form to  the  American  standard  of  living;  he  refuses  to  be- 
come a  part  of  this  great  commonwealth ;  he  herds  by  him- 
self ;  he  forms  his  own  Oriental  community.  In  other  words 
he  cannot  and  will  not  assimilate.  You  can  take  any  num- 
ber of  examples  right  here  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  the 
Capital  City  of  California,  and  below  Fourth  street  you 
hear  little  but  the  "hiss"  of  the  Japanese  tongue — block  after 
block  has  become  a  miniature  Tokio. 

Take  the  little  town  of  Florin,  also  in  this  county.  A 
few  years  since  it  was  a  typical  American  community,  with 
its  American  shopkeeper,  its  American  hotels,  its  American 
school,  and  Aye!  its  American  saloon,  perhaps.  Now  all 
is  changed;  scarce  do  you  see  a  white  face;  all  has  disap- 
peared under  the  "rising  tide  of  yellow";  in  the  Florin 
school,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils,  eighty- 
five  are  Japanese,  The  Sacramento  Grand  Jury  in  a  recent 
report  said  of  this  school:  "So  rapidly  is  the  Japanese 
population  growing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites  that,  in  a 
year  or  two,  all  children  in  school  will  be  Japanese.  The 
upper  and  out-growing  grades  have  the  only  white  enroll- 
ment." 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  California  Board  of  Control, 
this  language  occurs : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  richest  counties 
of  the  State,  Orientals  occupy  a  total  acreage  ranging  from  50  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  irrigated  area;  notably,  San  Joaquin 
County,  with  a  total  of  130,000  irrigated  acres  with  Orientals 
occupying  95,829  acres;  Colusa,  with  a  total  of  70,000  acres,  with 
Orientals  occupying  51,105  acres;  Placer  County,  with  19,000 
total,  Orientals  occupying  16,321  acres;  and  Sacramento  County 
80,000,  Orientals  occupying  64,860." 

Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  in  his  argument  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  used  this  significant  language,  which 
remains  undisprovfed  and  undisputed: 
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"The  comparative  birth  rate  per  thousand  of  the  Japanese 
becomes  a  vital  factor  in  this  problem;  for  if  it  be  true  that  though 
they  constitute  today  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of 
the  State,  their  birth  rate,  notwithstanding  the  small  proportion 
of  females  among  them,  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whites,  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  outnumber 
the  whites.  That  would  be  true  even  if  immigration  were  to 
cease  entirely.  Continue  to  admit  immigration,  or  increase  the 
proportion  of  Japanese  females,  and  the  day  when  the  white  race 
in  California  will  be  in  the  minority  will  be  brought  much  closer. 
In  Hawaii  it  is  now  at  hand.  A  continuance  of  existing  conditions 
will  produce  in  all  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  result  which  is 
looming  above  the  horizon  in  California. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  this  prolific  race  is  unassimilable 
in  the  great  American  melting  pot,  and  invincible  in  economic 
competition  with  our  people,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  is  ap- 
parent." 

JAPANESE   INCREASING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  following  table  gives  the  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages among  the  Japanese  in  California  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years  from  1906.  The  heavy  death  rate  in  1918 
was  due  largely  to  influenza  and  pneumonia : 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1906 

134 

384 

Prior    to    191 1    Japanese 

1907 

221 

517 

marriages  were  not  tabu- 

1908 

455 

431 

lated    separately    from 

1909 

682 

450 

Caucasians. 

1910 

719 

444 

1911 

995 

472 

589 

1912 

1467 

524 

906 

1913 

2215 

613 

718 

1914 

2874 

628 

887 

1915 

3342 

663 

907 

1916 

3721 

739 

705 

1917 

4108 

910 

349 

1918 

4219 

1493 

129 

1919 

4378 

Prior  to  May,  1907,  the  Government  insisted  on  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  on  American  Soil,  but  wily  alien  statesmen 
convinced  Uncle  Sam  that  this  was  an  infringement  on 
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the  customs  of  the  Japanese.  The  requirement  was  abol- 
ished and  thereupon  the  number  of  Japanese  weddings  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  dropped  from  an  average  of  40 
to  50  per  month  to  two  or  three  per  month. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health,  in  its  Twenty- 
fifth  Biennial  report  gives  the  following  vital  statistics  of 
births  for  1917:  White,  47,313;  Japanese,  4,108;  Chinese, 
419;Negro,  328;  Indian,  52. 

The  report  makes  this  comment:  "The  per  cent  white 
decreased  steadily  through  the  last  12  years,  thus:  98.04 
(1906) ;  97.07;  96.8;  86.3;  96.1 ;  95.5;  84.6;  93.2;  91.9;  91.3; 
91.4;  (1917)." 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  white  babies  is  due 
to  marked  increase  in  Japanese  birth  registration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  the  increase  in  thirteen  years,  from  1906, 
is  3000  per  cent,'' 

Now,  do  our  Eastern  brethren  think  this  is  all  mere 
chance?  Will  they  receive  with  open  minds  proof  that  it 
is  all  a  gigantic  scheme  to  colonize  one  of  their  sister  States 
as  they  have  colonized  one  of  our  territories,  Hawaii?  Will 
they  believe  that  the  birth  rate  of  the  Japanese  is  but  an 
incident,  or  that  it,  too,  is  a  part  of  the  plan? 

AMAZING  JAPANESE  APPEAL 

Let  us  consider  this  amazing  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
recently  published  in  the  J apanese- American,  a  Japanese 
newspaper  published  in  San  Francisco: 

"Awake!  Even  if  we  cannot  expand  our  country's  borders, 
let  us  expand  with  all  speed  the  Yamato  Race,  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  What  I  mean  is  simply  this:  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  only  by  the  propagation  of  our  Yamato  Race,  by  every  good 
Japanese,  that  we  can  solve  the  anti-Japanese,  nay,  the  Japan- 
American  problem.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived  during  the  past  year.  For  the  next  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or 
one  hundred  years,  beget!  beget!  Children,  boys  and  girls,  will  be 
treasures  more  valuable  to  you,  Countrymen,  than  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gold.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  supreme 
treasures  for  the  development  of  our  Race.     .     .     .     Let  those 
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who  live  in  separate  houses  immediately  live  together  in  one  house. 
Let  newly  married  people  at  once  adopt  sons  and  have  them  regis- 
tered. Let  married  people  without  children,  all  the  more,  immedi- 
ately adopt  sons  and  bring  them  to  America.  Then  immediately 
give  a  lovely  bride  to  the  adopted  son.  And  let  everyone  who  has 
dependent  relatives  immediately  send  for  them  and  bring  them 
over.  .  .  .  That  strange  doctrine  of  birth-control,  which  those 
who  fear  America,  are  advocating,  is  nothing  but  the  first  step  in 
the  destruction  of  our  boasted  Yamato  Race." 

The  Editor  of  the  New  World  points  with  derision  at 
the  efforts  of  the  California  Legislature  to  stay  the  land 
grabbing  of  his  race.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Japanese 
Should  Co-operate  and  Advance,"  with  a  sub-caption:  "If 
we  Hesitate  the  Bigots  will  take  Advantage."  The  edi- 
torial says  in  part: 

"Even  if  photograph  marriages  should  be  prohibited  we  can- 
not be  stopped  from  leaving  our  descendants  on  this  American 
continent.  Even  if  not  a  single  Japanese  woman  comes  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  seed  of  our  great  Yamato  race  from  being 
sown  on  the  American  continent  by  marriages  with  American, 
French,  with  Indian  and  with  negroes;  especially  since  there  are 
already  a  hundred  thousand  Japanese  here  and  five  thousand  chil- 
dren are  born  annually.  Phelan  and  Inman  cannot  stop  this  great 
force.  What  stupidity!  What  ignorance  of  a  mighty  force! 
.  .  .  Again  let  us  consider  the  land  law.  Supposing  that 
the  ideas  of  Phelan  and  Inman  were  carried  out,  and  we 
Japanese  were  prohibited  from  owning  or  cultivating  land,  we 
would  find  some  way  to  continue  farming  and  making  a  good  liv- 
ing as  producers.  If  we  cannot  conveniently  do  so  in  California 
we  shall  go  to  other  states  and  devise  some  plan.  Even  the  laws 
of  California  are  not  forever  unchangeable.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  real  strength  of  the  Japanese  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  such  laws!' 

Listen  to  the  same  view: 

"Let  there  be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  anti-Japanese  move- 
ments; let  laws  be  made;  let  laws  be  amended.  Foolish  agitators 
will  have  their  day;  wise  ones  will  sometimes  raise  their  voices. 
All  these  are  temporary,  but  our  great  racial  activities  are  eternal. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  stand  firm  on  the  single  point  of  justice, 
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unite  our  strength  and  move  forward  energetically  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  business  world." 

The  Japanese  have  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  four  times 
the  population  as  the  Chinese  or  Portugese  or  Hawaiians 
or  other  whites;  and  a  Japanese  clergyman,  not  a  year  ago, 
made  the  proud  boast  that:  ^'In  1933  the  Japanese  will  con- 
trol the  situation  in  Honolulu,  an  American  City,  capital 
of  an  American  dependency." 

And  in  conclusion,  you,  our  Eastern  brethren,  bear  with 
us  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  solution  of  this  vital  problem; 
believe  us  when  we  say  that  the  stars  in  Old  Glory  shine  just 
as  brightly  for  us  as  they  do  for  you ;  believe  us  when  we  say 
to  you  that  grim  visaged  war  is  just  as  hideous  to  us  as  it  is 
to  you,  and  if  war  should  come  (and  it  certainly  will  not) 
over  this  question  we  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  its  horrors.  But  we  say  to  you  again,  that  we  refuse 
to  yield  up  this  golden  land,  bought  with  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers,  to  the  conquest  of  an  alien  race,  whether  that 
conquest  be  peaceful  or  otherwise. 

This  problem  should  have  been  solved  years  ago;  it 
must  be  solved  sometime,  why  not  now? 

We,  of  California,  believe  that  we  have  violated  no  legal 
or  treaty  right  in  our  treatment  of  the  alien  land  question; 
that  we  have  shown  no  discrimination,  and  that  no  nation 
or  people  has  the  right  to  be  ofifended. 

Believing  this,  and  with  firm  reliance  upon  the  justice 
of  our  position,  and  with  all  deference  and  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  the  views  of  others  and  with  not  the  slight- 
est desire  to  offend  the  sensibility  of  a  friendly  people  or  to 
precipitate  our  Country  into  difficulties,  we  nevertheless  in- 
sist upon  a  solution  of  these  questions,  to  the  end  that  peace 
may  prevail,  and  that  this  land  may  be  preserved  to  the 
descendants  of  the  white  race. 

And,  to  paraphrase  the  language  of  a  martyred  Presi- 
dent.— *'No  State  may  continue  to  exist  half  white  and  half 
yellow." 


A  CLEVELAND  VIEW 
OF  1920 

By  George  F.  Parker 

FOR  the  fifth  time  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  a  de- 
cisive change  has  come  in  the  direction  of  the  political 
course  pursued  by  a  great  people. 
The  first  was  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800,  perhaps 
the  most  nearly  an  accident  of  all  thus  far  registered.  The 
Federal  Government  was  only  twelve  years  old — eight  of 
which  had  been  passed  under  the  Presidency  of  George 
Washington.  Four  years  of  living  under  his  successor  had 
done  much  to  throw  away  the  results  reached  during  the 
first  two  terms  of  the  Presidency,  and  to  arouse  personal 
enmities  in  the  budding  parties  of  the  day.  Thus  Jeffer- 
son's success,  carrying  with  it  the  defeat,  in  his  own  party, 
of  his  dangerous  rival.  Burr,  soon  shaded  into  the  Era  of 
Good  Feeling,  during  which  we  blundered  into  the  war  of 
1812  and  muddled  out  of  it.  At  no  time  in  our  history  has 
there  been  so  much  floundering  as  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  which  followed  the  4th  of  March,  1801.  When  his- 
tory deals  with  this  time,  it  concedes  a  certain  brilliancy  of 
theory  but  accepts  as  inevitable  the  weakness,  the  fatuity, 
the  almost  absolute  lack  of  executive  capacity  in  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe  and  Adams  and  expresses  less  surprise 
that  we  plunged  into  this  period  of  commonplace  than  that 
we  ever  came  out  of  it.  Perhaps  much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  nation  was  young  and  that,  as  a  people,  we 
were  still  imperfectly  developed. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary  to  search  for  another  reason  to 
explain  why  Jackson  in  spite  of  his  positiveness,  bigotry, 
ignorance  and  truculence,  should  have  come  into  power. 
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The  desire  to  escape  from  mediocrity  was  sufficient  explana- 
tion. Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  came  to  know  what  per- 
sonal authority  in  government  meant,  as  no  more  Caesar- 
like character  has  arisen  in  modern  history  anywhere. 

Then  came  the  slavery  agitation  and  from  1840  to  1860 
we  fooled  and  muddled  with  that,  all  the  time  expanding 
in  area,  and  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  national 
power,  but  developing  a  sort  of  truculence  incident  to  the 
parvenue  and  an  almost  superstitious  dread  lest  some  man 
might  be  chosen  to  the  Presidency  who  would  be  another 
Jackson.  Out  of  this  came  the  Presidential  election  of  1860 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  most  far-reaching  party  division  thus 
far  seen,  Abraham  Lincoln,  although  in  a  minority,  was 
elected  President.  As  a  result  of  the  conditions  precedent 
came  the  Civil  War,  of  which  neither  the  history  nor  its 
later  effects  need  to  be  recited  anew. 

EARLY  POLITICAL  FIATS 

The  next  great  political  decision  was  registered  in  1884 
when  reaction  from  the  war  period  finally  and,  without  any 
open  inter-party  division  or  serious  dispute,  brought  about 
the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland.  This,  too,  has  produced 
results,  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. Since  that  time  we  have  had  new  forms  of  party 
manipulation,  changes  in  nominating  and  electoral  condi- 
tions, an  enormous  growth  of  population,  a  most  disturbing 
lack  of  assimilation  and  a  gradual  change,  all  along  the 
line,  in  everything  that  may  make  or  mar  the  character  of 
a  people. 

Interspersed  among  these  various  periods  were  elections 
of  various  degrees  of  interest,  oftentimes  with  candidates 
of  mediocre  ability  on  both  sides;  sometimes  with  pictur- 
esque accompaniments  like  that  of  1840;  others  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  midst  of  civil  war;  or  in  the  face  of  party 
revolts  like  that  of  1896,  which,  in  its  action,  was  threaten- 
ing in  its  probable  effects;  and  that  of  1912,  when  great 
results  were  to  flow  from  open  division  in  a  great  party 
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which  threw  into  power  a  little  known  man  thus  unexpect- 
edly commissioned  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country 
in  one  of  the  greatest  crises  we  have  ever  encountered. 
However,  none  of  these  was  decisive  in  either  principles  or 
majorities,  so  that  only  the  four  I  have  enumerated  may  be 
classed  as  vital  examples  so  far  as  far-reaching  effects  were 
involved. 

Even  these  vital  movements,  in  spite  of  the  marvelous 
changes  which  they  produced  in  men  and  sometimes  in 
temporary  policies,  have  carried  with  them  no  real  revolu- 
tion, nor  even  the  suggestion  of  it,  in  the  spirit  and  trend 
of  our  institutions.  These  have  ^been  as  positive  as  those 
which  would  have  been  seen  in  the  strongest  and  most  set- 
tled society  known  to  the  world's  history.  These  upheavals 
— because  they  are  nothing  more — all  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  policies  fundamental  to  republican  in- 
stitutions. 

THE  CLEVELAND  OVERTURN 

Now,  after  thirty-six  years  has  come  another  great  over- 
turn. It  has  grown  out  of  influences  scarcely  necessary 
more  than  to  mention.  First,  came  the  four  years  of  Cleve- 
land which  entirely  broke  the  connection  after  twenty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted  power  which  had  developed  as  if 
it  had  been  all  these  years  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.  The 
new  President's  work  had  to  be  reconstructive.  It  had  to 
restore  many  of  the  conditions — so  far  as  a  real  union  was 
concerned — that  had  existed  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  But 
the  time  available  was  so  short  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  more  than  to  indicate  what  he  would  have  liked  to 
do.  If  he  had  had  eight  years  of  uninterrupted  power, 
he  would  certainly  have  made  his  stronger  personal  im- 
pression upon  the  country  than  was  possible  during  his 
fugitive  four-year  period. 

The  Harrison  term  was  almost  futile,  not  because  of 
any  special  weakness  in  the  character  of  the  man,  but  for 
the  better  reason  that  he  also  came  in  as  a  sort  of  stopgap, 
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and  so  had  no  time  fully  to  restore  the  party  traditions,  ideas 
and  policies  that  had  dominated  his  period  and  his  whole 
life.  No  measure  of  strength  would  have  enabled  him,  or 
anybody  else,  to  make  consistent  the  administration  from 
1889  to  1893.  Political  policies  have  a  continuing  force 
and  this  was  especially  true  when  the  connection  had  once 
been  broken  between  the  old-time  tariflf  and  strong  gov- 
ernment ideas  and  the  new.  After  Grover  Cleveland  sent 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1887,  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  protective  idea,  as  developed  during 
the  Civil  War,  become  hopeless;  sd  it  is  not  at  all  unfair, 
in  spite  of  Harrison's  high  aims,  merits  and  abilities,  to 
pronounce  his  administration  to  be  practically  a  failure. 

So  fatal  was  this  break  that  when  Cleveland  returned 
for  another  four  years  he  was  confronted  with  the  same 
difficulties.  The  same  impossibilities  met  him  at  every  turn. 
There  could  be  little  consistency  in  what  he  undertook  to  do, 
because  he  was  compelled  to  review  with  almost  unsparing 
persistence  the  actions  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  So, 
in  spite  of  the  great  acts  that  Cleveland  was  permitted  to  do, 
he  was  compelled  to  go  still  deeper  into  the  matter  of  funda- 
mental policies  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  Jackson. 
But  all  his  important  steps  were  new.  It  fell  to  him  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  protection ;  to  fix  finally  the  gold 
standard ;  to  assert  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  itself;  and  to  extend  and  solidify  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Every  other  policy  distinctive  to  his  party  and  its 
traditions  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  lay  beyond  the  power 
of  any  man,  or  any  combination  of  men,  to  execute  the  new 
policies  that  fell  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  old  ones.  Thus  he  had  to  plough  a  lonely 
furrow. 

The  fatal  Bryan  campaign  was  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessful modern  demagogy.  All  the  constructive  agencies  of 
both  parties  and  of  the  country  itself  were  threatened. 
While  he  did  not  succeed,  his  personality  and  his  outstand- 
ing oratorical  gifts  gave  hini  a  hearing  and  aroused  in  all 
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our  people  discontent  and  the  spirit  of  radicalism.  Con- 
servatism was  practically  buried,  because  Mr.  McKinley, 
when  he  came  in,  found  his  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
conduct  of  a  little  war  which,  though  forced  upon  him,  had, 
in  its  turn,  such  large  results  that  it  deflected  the  course  of 
our  history. 

Then  came  Roosevelt,  who  took  up  many  of  the  ideas 
that  Bryan  had  advanced  and  soon  fitted  them  to  himself 
and  that,  too,  having  back  of  him  official  power  and  a  per- 
sonality which  gave  him  a  hearing  while  repressing  every- 
thing and  everybody  else. 

Then  followed  the  four  quiet  conservative  years  of  Mr. 
Taft,  accompanied  by  fundamental  difficulties  so  serious 
that,  again,  time  did  not  permit  him  to  make  any  adequate 
impression.  This  was  accompanied  by  that  serious  and  fatal 
party  quarrel  in  1912  and  the  accession  of  Wilson. 

If  Bryan  and  Roosevelt  had  put  on  and  worn  the  mantle 
of  the  agitator,  Wilson  donned  all  his  garments.  So  that 
out  of  these  peculiar  conditions,  none  of  them  fundamental, 
like  the  key  cases  already  mentioned,  but  reproductions  of 
scenes  that  have  been  witnessed  throughout  all  history,  came 
our  belated  and  incomplete  participation  in  the  Great  War 
and  the  natural  upsetting  of  society  following  it,  added  to 
the  conditions  which  had  been  accumulating  force  through 
the  previous  sixty  years. 

It  is  these  things  that  have  produced  the  confusion,  the 
lack  of  principle,  the  absence  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  the 
curious  state  into  which  the  country  has  been  plunged  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  lack  of  assimilation,  which 
upset  all  calculations  or  probabilities,  has  made  it  almost 
impossible,  during  the  thirty-six  year  period  preceding  the 
election  of  1920,  to  strengthen  the  stable,  wholesome,  and 
constructive  political  forces — a  process  that  would  have 
followed  logically  as  the  country  grew  older.  It  is  these 
conditions  that  have  to  be  considered  when  we  come  to  the 
discussion  of  the  events  which  happened  last  November, 
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when  a  really  great  popular  overturn  has  asserted  itself  for 
the  fifth  time  in  our  brief  history. 

HARDING'S  OBLIGATION  TO  DEMOCRATS 

In  dealing  with  the  recent  upheaval,  the  most  decisive  of 
the  series  in  terms  of  numbers  and  majorities,  it  is  import- 
ant to  remember,  first,  that  it  was  not  personal  to  the  candi- 
dates who  were  men  of  respectable  parts  and  character  with 
a  varied  experience,  but  that  neither  was  an  outstanding 
figure.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  it  was  far  from 
being  a  party  victory.  The  enormous  majorities  show  that 
partisanship  really  had  a  small  influence.  Naturally,  the 
machinery  of  the  two  great  organizations  was  used  and  had 
its  influence.  The  mass  of  the  voters  acted  through  them, 
in  the  usual  blind  way,  but  the  independent  vote  proved 
itself  such  a  strong  force  that  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
can  flatter  himself  that  he  has  received  a  very  large  number 
of  votes  outside  of  the  formal  ranks  in  which  he  had  been 
enlisted,  and  the  successful  candidate  can  go  his  own  way 
without  obligation  to  any  of  the  groups  of  voters  that  finally 
supported  him.  Neither  the  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Jewish, 
capitalistic  or  labor  vote  can  prefer  any  claim  for  special 
recognition.  He  has  been  elected  without  reference  to  any 
one  of  them  or  even  to  all  combined. 

Aside  from  his  own  party.  Senator  Harding's  obliga- 
tion is  greatest  to  the  Democrats.  They  have  come  to  the 
front  in  an  absolutely  astounding  way.  Probably  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  country  who  were  at- 
tached to  Grover  Cleveland  or  to  his  memory  and  to  the 
ideas  that  he  represented  have  voted  for  the  successful  can- 
didate. This  quiet  revolt,  foreseen  by  those  who  knew,  is 
due  to  undying  opposition  to  the  President  and  was  invited 
by  him.  From  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  to  its 
end,  even  during  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  great  war,  he 
has  distinctly  declined  and  refused  to  pay  even  the  smallest 
attention  or  respect  to  the  Cleveland  forces.  No  member 
of  it  was  even  suggested  for  his  cabinet — something  that, 
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under  the  circumstances,  none  expected.  Almost  none  was 
appointed  even  to  the  most  insignificant  places.  This  was 
so  obvious  that  while,  during  the  war,  many  Republicans 
were  asked  to  Washington  to  take  some  sort  of  a  place  in 
the  overmastering  machine  then  organized,  there  is  no 
record  that  any  Cleveland  man  of  the  smallest  rank  or 
calibre  was  invited  to  accept  one. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVOLT 

This  is  due  to  many  reasons.  The  Cleveland  element 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Wilson  in  1912  but  acquiesced 
in  his  election.  It  was  not  enthusiastic  for  him  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1916,  and,  as  the  war  approached,  its  attitude  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  suspicion,  almost  of  enmity,  because  the 
people  composing  it  were  generally  in  favor  of  early  and 
positive  action.  In  reality  it  was  opposed  from  the  begin- 
ning to  Wilson  and  to  Wilsonism.  Its  members  knew  how 
he  had  been  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by 
Cleveland  followers :  they  knew  how  he  had  turned  against 
them  long  before  the  time  came  to  go  to  Trenton  and  it 
was  seen  with  the  utmost  clearness  that  its  own  element  was 
to  be  neglected  and  flouted.  There  was,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son why  the  President  should  expect,  or  the  Cleveland 
Democrats  should  give,  any  support  to  him  and  his  policies 
other  than  that  demanded  by  unselfish  patriotic  exertion. 
This  they  contributed  in  an  unusual  measure  and  the  fact 
that  this  had  been  their  attitude  rather  than  more  bitter  and 
determined  opposition  finally  forced  a  great  proportion  of 
them  to  the  support  of  Senator  Harding. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Cox  had  no  attraction  for  them  because, 
during  the  campaign,  he  did  not  so  much  as  mention  Cleve- 
land, the  one  dominant  and  the  latest  historical  figure  in 
his  party.  He,  therefore,  added  to  rather  than  mitigated 
the  opposition  enlisted  to  the  Administration. 

This  wholesale  flocking  to  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  seems  to  have  grown  rapidly  into  a  pretty 
firmly  fixed  Democratic  habit.     In  1896,  not  less  than  a 
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million,  so  distributed  over  the  country  as  to  give  them  the 
highest  effectiveness,  voted  for  McKinley  and  assured  his 
election.  In  1900,  half  this  number  repeated  the  process 
for  McKinley  and  in  1908  for  Taft,  so  that  by  their  efforts 
Bryanism  w^as  finally  and  forever  crushed,  and  Bryan  re- 
duced to  political  impotence.  This  year,  so  strong  had  the 
habit  become  that  not  less  than  two  million  men  and  women 
of  Democratic  faith  or  inheritance  cast  their  votes  for 
Warren  G.  Harding.  No  more  unselfish  demonstration  of 
independence  and  patriotism  has  been  seen  in  our  history, 
during  times  of  peace,  than  this  consistent  devotion  to  ideas 
and  ideals.  In  none  of  these  instances  has  there  been  any 
thought  of  direct  recognition,  any  hope  or  desire  for  office. 
It  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  course  has  been  taken 
with  any  large  degree  of  enthusiasm;  to  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  entered  upon  with  a  regret  amounting  to  sorrow  that 
their  own  party  should  have  proven  so  unworthy,  as  to  make 
Inecessary  such  a  policy. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY  WANTED 

The  event  is  so  recent  and  the  result  so  overwhelming 
that  it  is  difficult,  so  soon  after  it  has  been  closed,  to  analyze 
the  various  causes  that  have  promoted  this  remarkable 
change  in  public  sentiment,  but  the  principal  one  may  now 
be  frankly  discussed.  In  some  places  where  a  saw  is  used 
a  sign  is  generally  seen  phrased  in  the  vernacular  which 
commands  '^Do  not  fool  with  the  buzz  saw!"  This  advice 
might  be  parodied  for  every  President,  Secretary  of  State 
or  other  responsible  official  of  the  United  States  to  read, 
"Do  not  fool  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country." 
In  spite  of  the  assertion  often,  but  mistakenly  made,  that 
we  have  no  foreign  policy,  the  truth  is  that  in  our  history 
nothing  has  changed  less  from  the  beginning  than  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  our  association  with  the  outside 
world.  It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that,  whatever 
might  happen  in  England,  the  foreign  service  was  continu- 
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ous  and  unchangeable  and  we  now  know  that  the  same  con- 
ditions have  prevailed  here. 

When  the  President  hesitated  about  meeting  the  obvious 
sentiment  of  the  country  which  favored  our  participation  in 
the  war;  when  instead  of  acting  he  wrote  notes  every  day 
or  so  to  countries  that  he  knew  were  wholly  hostile;  when 
he  threw  away  all  our  traditions  and  himself  went  abroad 
to  conduct  peace  negotiations  instead  of  sending  commis- 
sioners; when  he  refused  to  consult  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate in  its  constitutional  function  of  making  treaties;  when 
he  declined  to  furnish  information  either  to  the  Senate  or 
to  the  country;  when  he  announced  that  the  covenant  would 
be  so  enfolded  in  the  treaty  that  they  could  not  be  separated ; 
and  when  he  declined  and  refused  to  consider  any  of  the 
reservations  made  by  the  body  having  co-ordinate  power 
with  him,  then  he  was  fooling  with  our  foreign  policies 
and  any  intelligent  person  ought  to  have  seen  that  he  was 
taking  the  political  life  of  himself  and  of  his  party  in  his 
hands.  His  example,  which  was  new,  broke  all  precedents, 
and  in  the  future  it  will  probably  never  be  followed  by 
even  the  boldest  and  most  confident. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  varied  history  of  our 
politics  foreign  affairs  come  to  be  a  dominating  issue  in  a 
Presidential  election.  That  there  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  management  of  domestic  concerns  is  certain;  but  these, 
looked  upon  as  minor,  were  included  in  the  larger  policy 
when  it  was  suspected  that  the  Administration  had  neglected 
or  overlooked  our  interests ;  when  there  was  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  surrender  of  our  long  established  rights  resent- 
ment became  strong,  and  the  popular  verdict  was  to  show 
that  it  was  deep-seated  and  probably  permanent.  Even  the 
charge  that  the  Senate  was  seeking  to  isolate  us  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  reacted  because  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try knew  instinctively  that,  from  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory, we  had  uniformly  held  close  and  dignified  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  our 
population  was  derived  from  immigrants  who  had  comf 
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here  within  the  preceding  eighty  years  disproved  this 
charge.  The  further  fact  that  since  the  Civil  War 
we  had  been  the  consistent  and  unvarying  advocates  of  in- 
ternational arbitration  and  that  the  great  war  was  precipi- 
tated by  Germany,  with  deliberate  purpose  as  the  result  of 
its  refusal,  in  the  first  Hague  Conference,  to  accept,  or 
permit  the  acceptance,  on  large  lines,  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  we  had  entered  into  forty- 
nine  agreements  with  twenty  foreign  governments  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  each  of  which,  if  left  to  itself,  might 
have  led  to  war.  It  was  also  recognized,  that,  as  a  result 
of  our  example,  this  policy  had  so  spread  that  Great  Britain 
and  France,  as  well  as  many  other  nations,  had  entered  into 
like  treaties  during  the  same  period.  Our  people,  there- 
fore, knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  claim  that  we  were 
seeking  to  isolate  ourselves.  The  fact  that  we  finally  entered 
upon  the  war  as  an  associate  and  ally  of  the  powers  opposed 
to  the  Central  Empires  was  another  and  most  illuminating 
proof  of  this  devotion  to,  and  knowledge  of,  world  affairs. 

SURPRISING  SERIES  OF  BLUNDERS 

In  some  respects  this  election  result  is  the  most  pathetic, 
the  most  pitiable  in  all  our  history.  It  is  purely  personal; 
not,  indeed,  to  a  successful  candidate,  not  to  a  defeated  one, 
not  to  a  successful  party,  nor  yet  to  one  that  has  been  de- 
feated. The  personality  affected,  it  must  be  said  in  sorrow 
and  humiliation,  was  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  by  his  position,  if  not  by  his  character,  ability  and 
patriotism,  is  always  entitled,  and  generally  commands,  the 
attention,  even  the  admiration,  and  in  a  large  measure  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

There  have  been  cases  before  when,  for  a  time,  a  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  command  support  from  our  people,  when 
the  tides  of  opposition  have  run  so  high  as  to  be  almost  over- 
whelming, but  at  some  time  during  service  in  his  great 
office,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cleveland  and  Roosevelt,  even 
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long  afterwards,  by  some  act,  sometimes  small  though  gener- 
ally large  and  comprehensive,  which  demonstrated  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  thought,  or  by  the  outstanding  character  of  his 
patriotism,  he  has  at  once  redeemed  himself,  for  good  and 
all. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  this  result  is  the  outcome  from 
any  determination  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  op- 
posing party  to  break  the  President,  who  had  been  the  can- 
didate of  their  rivals  and  to  withhold  from  him  that  meed 
of  respect,  or  that  rightful  use  of  the  power  in  his  hands, 
that  must  inhere  in  the  head  of  a  great  people.  Entering 
office  with  an  almost  overwhelming  support  from  an  un- 
usual variety  of  political  forces,  with  his  partisan  opponents 
not  only  divided  into  two  angry  camps,  each  swearing  ven- 
geance upon  the  other,  with  a  friendly  Congress  behind  him, 
with  support  from  more  various  elements  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  than  had  been  brought  together  since  the  days 
of  Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson  entered  the  Presidency,  the 
very  darling  of  fortune,  holding  almost  the  primacy  among 
her  favorites.  His  great  abilities  were  known  and  respected, 
his  almost  phenomenal  training,  his  gifts  for  exposition 
which  were  exaggerated  even  by  those  who  most  distrusted 
his  party  and  many  of  his  announced  aims,  his  character, 
which  though  not  outstanding  in  its  dignity  was  deemed 
clear  enough  to  warrant  his  recognition  as  a  living  worthy, 
so  that  the  country  was  in  such  a  receptive  mood  that  it 
would  have  followed  him  wherever  reason  and  patriotism 
had  prompted. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES  WASTED 

Many  great  problems  awaited  consideration  and  would 
have  had  it,  without  question,  even  under  the  stress  of  party 
feeling,  which,  by  this  time,  owing  to  faction,  had  reached 
almost  its  lowest  ebb.  Questions  of  labor  and  capital,  fiscal 
and  financial  policies,  high  problems  in  public  morals  de- 
manding presentation  and  discussion,  might  easily  have 
been  put  on  the  way  to  settlement.    The  support  was  ready 
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and  would  have  been  forthcoming  just  as  the  flow  of  water 
follows  the  opening  of  a  valve.  There  was  an  opportunity 
to  promote  great  morals  and  by  a  larger  patriotism  to  get 
the  country  away  from  localism,  from  faction,  from  the 
grosser  selfish  interests,  so  potent  in  their  hold  upon  men. 

These  were  great  opportunities  and,  in  due  time,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  after  the  inauguration,  there  came  the 
great  chance  which  only  comes  to  a  people  slowly  and  in 
terms  of  eras,  not  of  years.  Civilization  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked in  Belgium.  It  was  not  merely  the  ideas  behind 
American  life  that  were  put  to  the  test;  it  was  the  spirit, 
the  soul  of  the  great  Christendom  under  whose  aegis  the 
active,  pulsating  Western  world  had  been  living  and  striv- 
ing for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  that  was  thus 
threatened.  America  constituted  a  large  part  of  this  life 
in  numbers  but  it  had  a  much  larger  share  when  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  hopes  of  mankind.  All  the  older  coun- 
tries, from  mighty  England  to  small  struggling  Rumania; 
from  France,  that  Greece  of  the  new  Western  world,  to 
the  remotest  small  kingdom  in  the  Balkans,  those  rugged 
hard-featured  descendants  of  the  older  civilizations  that  lie 
at  the  base  of  our  own;  even  Japan,  that  new  and  strange 
apparition  in  the  Orient,  sprang  to  arms  as  if  with  a  single 
impulse.  The  people  of  America,  the  very  crown  and  hope 
of  liberty,  were  in  full  accord  and  ready,  waiting  for  the 
word  from  their  head  in  order  to  plunge  into  the  conflict. 

But  just  then  something  happened.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  unable  to  interpret  that  great  sentiment 
which,  upon  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on  May  7th,  1915, 
was  so  strong  that  no  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  our  people, 
mixed  as  they  were  in  race,  religion  and  opinion,  though  not 
in  purpose,  were  clamorous  to  enter  the  war.  These  vast 
masses  never  stopped  to  ask  whether  they  were  prepared 
or  not.  They  saw  only  the  peril,  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
the  call  to  meet  them.  Then  began  that  period  of  nearly 
two  years  of  industrious  and  persistent  note-writing,  to 
enemy  and  friend  alike,  just  as  a  hesitant  or  cowardly  indi- 
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vidual  might  have  indulged  in  to  meet  the  attacks  or  the 
threats  of  a  burglar  or  the  attacks  of  an  assassin.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  clever,  as  indeed  it  was  in  language,  but  it 
was  then  suspected  to  be  what  we  now  know  it  to  have 
been,  mere  higgling,  Hamlefs  words,  words,  words,  while, 
all  the  time,  the  burglary  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  complete  success. 

Long  after  national  patience  had  been  more  than  ex- 
hausted, when  some  kind  of  action  became  an  obvious  neces- 
sity, we  finally  entered  the  war,  and  with  it,  in  spite  of  the 
delay,  the  absence  of  any  large  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
preparing  for  it,  in  the  face  of  bad  management  and  a  mud- 
dling that  discredited  our  people,  there  came  a  universal 
popular  response  never  seen  in  all  the  history  of  war.  With- 
out regard  to  sex,  age,  race,  religion,  politics,  place  of  birth, 
or  origin  came  a  support  that  even  in  its  telling,  to  future 
ages  must  always  remain  a  marvel.  This  was  not  done 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  but  was  the  product  of  his  belated 
act  as  President  of  the  United  States  and,  with  prudence, 
assured  to  him,  as  a  man,  and  statesman  all  the  prestige  that 
goes  with  a  great  act  even  when  done  with  hesitation  and 
long  after  due  time. 

WOODROW  WILSON'S  SUPREME  CHANCE 

Up  to  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference 
and  even  long  after,  this  support  continued  in  full  force  and 
flow,  and  then  came  the  fatal  moment,  its  approach  pro- 
claimed, not  by  the  American  people,  not  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  or  its  foil,  the  Republican,  not  by  an  enemy  or  a 
friend,  but  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself. 
Acclaimed  abroad  as  the  representative,  although  only  self- 
chosen,  of  a  great  country,  he  had  the  supreme  chance  in 
the  peaceful  history  of  mankind,  not  only  to  send  his  name 
echoing  down  the  ages  but  to  gain  that  nearer  and  dearer 
guerdon,  the  universal  support  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Alas!  he  preferred  to  have  the  approval  of  his  own  vanity, 
seeming,  all  at  once^  in  what  must  have  been  a  moment  of 
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madness,  to  look  for  nothing  but  his  own  approval,  his  own 
glory.  A  proper  respect  for  his  countrymen,  the  choice  of 
a  Commission,  if  not  in  all  its  members,  then  at  least  in 
two  or  three  or  even  a  single  one,  which  would  have  shown 
that  the  country  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  for 
a  dictator  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  would 
with  the  people  of  his  country. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  a  free  people  has  a  chance  to 
deal  with  such  acts  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  them, 
it  should  use  a  sledge  rather  than  a  velvet-covered  tack 
hammer? 

AMERICA  FACING  NEW  PROBLEMS 

The  historical  examples  cited  are  less  interesting  in 
themselves  than  as  guides.  Our  particular  present  is  not 
only  different  in  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with  but  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  people  who  look  out  upon  the  great  world 
about  them  with  other  eyes.  Their  days  of  simplicity, 
based  upon  both  hopes  and  fears,  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
consciousness  of  power  and  a  growing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  everything  that  bears  a  relation  to  government. 
Their  predecessors  knew  that  they  could  meet  the  small 
demands  made  upon  them  while  the  people  of  the  present 
cannot  quite  understand  what,  with  mandates  and  other 
demands,  the  great  world  may  call  upon  them  to  undertake. 
Although  they  are  still  the  creatures  of  individualism,  the 
dim  idea  of  a  threatening  collectivism  stands  behind  their 
every  movement. 

But  they  have  now  to  realize  that  industry  must  be  so 
organized  as  to  enlarge  both  its  outlook  and  its  boundaries; 
that  an  almost  unlimited  debt,  accumulated  without  thought 
or  design,  must  be  paid  as  such  obligations  have  been  met 
in  the  past  and  that  this  involves  new  taxing  methods;  that 
their  former  simple  way  of  getting  a  large  proportion  of 
their  revenue  from  tariffs  must,  of  necessity,  as  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich  warned,  be  given  up  in  the  face  of  needs  so 
great  that  even  the  most  extravagant  duties  would  furnish 
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only  the  traditional  drop  in  the  bucket;  nor  had  they,  pre- 
viously, seen  themselves  threatened  by  groups  unknown  to 
their  predecessors  each  looking  for  some  advantage  of  its 
own — something  to  be  drawn  from  the  common  fund 
whether  of  property  or  effort,  and,  generally  speaking,  with- 
out any  obligation  to  make  a  fair  return  for  it;  never  before 
has  there  been  seen  that  coarse  propaganda,  carried  on  with 
coarser  methods,  appealing  to  classes  and  special  interests, 
a  process  which  has  succeeded  to  the  earlier,  more  sober  and 
more  direct  appeals  to  what  were  then  diverted  to  the  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  their  people,  nor  have 
they  in  the  resulting  confusion  been  able  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning;  they  have  known  that  the  need  existed  for 
still  further  immigration  from  Europe  both  for  themselves 
and  for  the  good  of  their  countries  of  origin  but  they  have 
also  feared  the  blood-thinning  process  that  pushed  itself 
upon  them  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  lower  Balkans, 
and  yet,  they  have  perceived,  even  more  clearly,  that  they 
did  need  additional  people  from  the  Northern  countries 
of  Europe  which  have  already  furnished  themselves  and 
their  helpful  associates:  it  was  not  entirely  clear  to  them 
that  the  so-called  labor  question  had  degenerated  from  a 
process  into  a  problem,  due,  almost  wholly  to  the  narrow 
selfishness  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  men  they  have  per- 
mitted to  manage  it  and  to  the  solidarity  which  was  im- 
ported into  this  work,  nor  did  they  clearly  recognize  that, 
in  all  its  truculent  and  pretentious  methods,  it  was  breaking 
down. 

Every  one  of  these  tendencies  is  new  since  Jefferson's 
day,  new  since  Jackson's,  new  since  Lincoln's,  new  even 
since  Cleveland's,  so  that  there  is  apparent  all  the  more 
need  for  the  preservation  of  sturdy,  efficient  American  ideas 
— ideas  which  enabled  their  predecessors  to  meet  every  de- 
mand upon  them.  It  is  this  revival  of  ideas  that  has  lain 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  issues  that  have  made  the 
election  of  1920  different  from  its  predecessors.  So  that  we 
confront  the  problems  incident  to  a  restoration  of  ideals  and 
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also  those  relating  to  wholesome  and  continuous  develop- 
ment of  both  people  and  material  resources.  We  have 
tended  to  forget  that,  in  harmony  with  their  religion,  all 
Western  peoples  are  individualists,  and  that,  under  the 
workings  of  this  idea  they  must  assume  responsibility,  that 
when  any  elements,  large  or  small,  whether  it  was  an  Ori- 
ental population,  or  a  group  of  assertive  collectivists  has 
projected  itself  among  us  everywhere,  we  have  always  failed 
to  assimilate  them  into  our  life  and  their  presence  has 
thrown  upon  us  an  element  wholly  alien  to  healthy  develop- 
ment— something  both  difficult  and  impossible  of  digestion. 
But  none  of  these  or  any  other  things  that  are  unfavor- 
able can  be  cured  as  the  result  of  this  election  or  of  any 
other;  this  process  can  only  be  effected  by  movements  down 
among  our  people.  Misgovernment,  the  abuse  of  public 
power  has  caused  many  of  these  uncanny  and  threatening 
tendencies  but  we  must  come  back  to  our  people  in  their 
individual  and  their  associated  capacities  as  citizens  and 
insist  that  they  shall  overcome  them.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
what  is  called  reform — a  word  so  common  that  it  has  be- 
come meaningless  and  tiresome — but  ability  to  do  the  best 
of  which  human  nature,  working  under  existing  conditions 
and  its  natural  weaknesses,  is  capable.  What  is  needed  is 
the  power  to  reward  good  work,  the  strength  to  punish  in- 
fractions of  laws,  whether  legislative  or  moral.  We  arc 
no  longer  expecting  the  daily  advent  of  millenniums,  indeed 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  are  hardly  ready  for  them. 
But  this  election  is,  in  the  main,  a  hint  that  we  ought  not  to 
hesitate  much  longer  about  doing  honest  work  in  the  best 
way  possible. 


THE  CHILD  CRISIS  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE 

By  Lyman  Bryson 

[Major,  American  Red  Cross  and  Special  Commissioner  to  Europe] 

IT  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Europe  of  tomorrow  that 
the  memory  of  children  is  short.  If  they  could  re- 
member what  they  have  seen  and  felt  in  the  six  years 
just  past  and  what  millions  of  them  are  suffering  now,  they 
could  not  build  the  next  world  with  faith.  Wars  and  all 
social  disasters  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  children  who 
never  make  wars,  and  stay  longer  with  them.  After  the 
period  of  homelessness  and  starvation  which  is  not  over 
yet  for  millions  in  eastern  Europe  there  is  still  to  come  a 
period  of  reconstruction,  when  the  necessity  for  re-estab- 
lishing economic  and  political  institutions  will  push  the 
needs  of  the  children  aside.  No  matter  how  much  they 
want  to,  the  countries  of  Europe  cannot  take  adequate  care 
of  their  children  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  result  of  six  years,  the  children 
are  facing  a  crisis  which  will  put  many  of  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  tardy  help.  This  crisis  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  food.  It  is  partly  the  need  for  other  creature 
comforts,  partly  the  need  of  education  and  partly  the  need 
for  repairing  damage  already  done  to  their  minds  and 
bodies. 

All  figures  as  to  the  general  situation  of  child  life  in 
Europe  are  necessarily  rather  hazardous  estimates.  Their 
accuracy  is  least  in  regions  where  the  need  for  help  is 
obviously  greatest.  If  the  map  of  Europe  were  shaded 
to  show  where  distress  is  most  acute  the  blackest  belt  would 
lie  along  the  western  borders  of  Russia,  and  run  from  the 
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Baltic  Sea  south  and  east  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
cover  the  eastern  portions  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania, and  Ukrainia.  It  would  not  be  so  black  in  the  west 
but  even  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  where  country  dis- 
tricts have  been  devastated,  it  would  still  show  great  need. 
Real  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  child  life  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Europe  is  impossible,  however,  because 
at  times  like  these  when  care  and  protection  fail  the  children, 
the  ordinary  social  agencies  for  investigation  and  infor- 
mation also  fail  to  record  the  disaster.  When  doctors  and 
nurses  are  lacking  as  a  result  of  war  and  epidemics,  the  in- 
formation which  their  knowledge  would  have  accumulated 
is  also  lacking.  A  solitary  Red  Cross  hospital  may  be  an 
outpost  against  a  flood  of  misery  and  menacing  disease. 
Doctors  there  may  know  that  its  doors  are  besieged  by 
crowds  of  pleading  mothers  whose  children  can  be  saved 
only  by  their  skill.  But  no  one  on  such  a  staff  can  under 
those  circumstances  undertake  to  say  how  many  are  ill, 
how  many  thousands  more  may  be  out  of  reach  of  all  help. 

FIVE  MILLION  CHILDREN   PERISHING 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  Red  Cross  societies  of 
other  nations  and  relief  agencies  of  any  sort  can  only  de- 
pend upon  the  observations  of  their  field  agents.  These 
observations  concur  in  the  estimate  that  several  million 
school  children,  perhaps  as  many  as  four  or  five  million, 
face  serious  undernourishment  this  winter,  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  are  threatened  with  homelessness,  neglect 
and  exposure  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps 
two  million  altogether,  are  in  such  shape  as  a  result  of  star- 
vation and  neglect  already  suffered  they  will  need  special 
care  if  they  are  ever  to  regain  normal  strength. 

The  first  phase  of  the  problem  is  the  greatest  but  at 
the  same  time  the  simplest.  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  Europe  that  millions  of  school  children  can  be 
fed  at  a  very  small  cost  by  a  small  staff  of  carefully  selected 
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workers  and  by  use  of  local  help  for  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  food.  This  was  done  successfully  by  the 
Hoover  organization  in  many  places,  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  Baltic,  Vienna,  Montenegro  and  elsewhere, 
and  by  the  Junior  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Belgium.  Such  a  mass  operation  saves  the  great  bulk 
of  the  children  in  the  crisis  from  slipping  further  back. 
Such  feeding  will  probably  be  necessary  this  winter  for 
the  Baltic  provinces,  Poland,  parts  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Austria  if  not  for  other  regions. 

Good  crops  which  have  been  reported  for  eastern 
Europe  have  affected  this  general  need  for  food  somewhat, 
but  the  breakdown  of  transportation  systems  and  political 
difficulties  will  result  in  the  wasting  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  already  inadequate  supply. 

CONDITIONS  IN  VIENNA  AND  POLAND 

The  plight  of  Vienna,  surrounded  by  enemies  that 
were  formerly  subject  to  her  empire,  is  the  best  known  ex- 
ample of  a  city  at  whose  gates  is  comparative  plenty  but 
in  whose  streets  starvation  is  taking  toll.  The  money  of 
the  Viennese  bourgeoisie  is  worth  nothing  even  to  the  peas- 
ant of  his  own  country.  And  for  the  peasants  of  the  former 
subject  lands  just  outside  her  new,  tightly  drawn  borders 
her  money  is  worth  less  than  nothing.  It  is  said  that  an 
able-bodied  man,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  find  work  in 
Vienna  and  spends  his  whole  wages  for  food,  can  buy  about 
half  enough  for  his  own  normal  needs.  If  he  has  a  family 
of  children  they  must  somehow  subsist  on  what  he  can 
spare  from  his  own  half  portion.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  death  rate  for  babies  in  Vienna  is  five  or  six  times  what 
it  was  in  1914. 

In  Poland  the  spectacle  is  not  of  a  city  encircled  by 
hostility,  but  a  desolated  country  swept  by  a  crowd  of 
women,  old  men  and  children,  who  have  been  driven  about 
for  almost  six  years.  There  are  children  in  Poland,  many 
of  them,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  and 
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have  never  had  a  home — have  been  refugees  since  birth. 
They  have  been  born  in  ditches,  have  grown  in  camps  and 
on  the  march  and  have  died  without  knowing  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  home. 

RESULTS  OF  UNDERNOURISHMENT 

What  Vienna  offers  as  an  example  of  starvation  and 
Poland  as  an  example  of  neglect — examples  which  can  be 
repeated  with  modifications  in  any  part  of  eastern  Europe, 
are  enough  to  show  the  present  crisis.  But  beneath  this 
more  obvious  need  there  is  the  necessity  to  repair  before 
it  is  too  late  the  damage  already  done.  Undernourishment 
has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  whole  child  population  of 
eastern  Europe  two  or  three,  perhaps  four  years.  It  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  experiences  among  relief  workers, 
even  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  conditions,  to 
learn  that  a  child  who  appears  to  be  normally  healthy  at 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  is  really  aged  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
It  is  as  if  the  clock  had  cheated  them,  as  if  time  had  leaped 
ahead  while  they  stood  still,  overwhelmed  by  the  smash-up 
of  everything  about  them.  And  with  that  retardation  has 
come  the  liability  to  disease.  They  have  suffered  not  only 
from  the  general  epidemics  of  communicable  diseases,  like 
typhus  for  instance,  which  are  certain  to  repeat  themselves 
again  this  winter,  but  also  from  tuberculosis  and  from 
rickets.  Neglect  and  starvation  are  the  taking  down  of 
the  barriers  of  strength  and  resistance  and  leave  them  help- 
less. 

The  relation  between  undernourishment  and  disease 
may  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  medical  examinations 
given  children  before  feeding  campaigns  by  American 
funds,  particularly  Mr.  Hoover's  fund.  In  Vienna,  for 
example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  campaign,  which 
began  some  months  after  the  armistice,  207,000  children 
were  examined.  Only  7,000  of  these  were  getting  enough 
food  in  their  homes  and  of  the  remaining  200,000,  about 
97,000,  or  almost  half,  were  seriously  threatened  by  disease 
as  a  result  of  their  undernourishment. 
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POLAND'S  FATHERLESS  BAIRNS 

Some  of  the  conditions  reported  to  the  child  welfare 
conference  in  Geneva  last  February  show  in  sweeping 
figures  the  prevalence  of  ill  health.  It  was  said  by  Alice 
Hentsch  that  1,500,000  children,  or  47  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated child  population  of  Poland  were  seriously  threat- 
ened with  disease.  This  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  an 
equipped  nation  to  face.  For  Poland  without  doctors  or 
nurses,  stripped  of  resources,  without  even  food  or  shelter 
as  a  basis  for  bringing  these  children  back  to  health,  it  is 
an  indescribable  disaster.  Like  all  the  other  nations  that 
are  still  paying  for  the  war,  Poland  is  as  well  aware  of  the 
problem  and  the  crisis  as  any  outsider  could  be.  But 
knowledge  cannot  help  her  because  her  man  power  and 
^^help"  power  must  be  spread  over  too  many  things. 
Among  these  children  are  perhaps  half  a  million  who  are 
fatherless  and  even  the  little  help  from  the  humble  earnings 
of  their  parents  is  impossible  for  them. 

At  the  Geneva  conference  it  was  reported  that  the  500,- 
000  orphans  of  Jugo-Slavia  needed  milk  and  medicine. 
They  needed  and  still  need  doctors  and  nurses,  educational 
help  and  clothing  as  well. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  who  advised  the  conference  of 
conditions  in  the  Baltic  republics  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
said  that  in  those  two  small  countries  alone  there  were 
350,000  children  who  needed  help.  "The  most  pressing 
need  is  for  medicine,  disinfectants,  food  and  clothing," 
were  his  terms  in  describing  what  he  had  seen. 

Wide-spread  disease  among  the  children  of  the  North 
would  naturally  follow  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  In  brief  visits  to  the  northern  regions  I  myself  have 
seen  hundreds  of  little  boys  and  girls  running  around  in 
the  snow  and  slush,  barefooted  and  even  those  who  can 
cover  their  feet  have  nothing  but  cloth  slippers.  Outside 
the  barbed  wire  barrier  of  a  typhus  camp  in  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  last  winter,  in  the  twilight  cold  of 
February,  I  saw  a  little  boy  running  about  in  die  snow, 
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dressed  in  a  suit  of  cotton  pajamas  and  with  nothing  on  his 
feet  or  his  head.  He  ventured  very  fearfully  from  the 
door  of  his  log  home  to  pick  up  a  scrap  of  paper  that  had 
caught  his  eye  blowing  down  the  road.  When  he  did  re- 
trieve that  piece  of  paper  for  a  plaything  he  dodged  back 
into  his  home — but  in  that  home  there  was  no  fire.  His 
father  was  inside  the  typhus  barrier  with  little  chance  of 
living.  He  was  typical  of  thousands  throughout  the  Baltic 
and  Polish  territory. 

PROMPT  RELIEF  MEASURES  IMPERATIVE 

It  is  believed  that  prompt  and  generous  action  this 
winter  may  save  many  lives  among  these  children  and  that 
if  they  are  helped  in. meeting  the  crisis  of  this  winter  it 
may  not  be  so  acutely  necessary  to  help  them  again. 

What  is  done  to  tide  them  over  the  winter  and  to  re- 
pair what  has  already  been  inflicted  upon  them  before  it 
is  too  late  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  American  people  are  still  willing  to  respond  to 
such  a  need.  Through  one  agency  alone,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  they  expended  more  than  $50,000,000  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  July  1,  1920.  At  the  close  of  that 
period  American  Red  Cross  work  was  still  going  oh  in 
Poland,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania,  the  Baltic  States, 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea.  In 
France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  where  millions  of  civilians, 
particularly  women  and  children,  have  been  helped,  it 
had  been  closed.  Greece  and  Rumania  had  ceased  to  be 
the  field  for  active  work  except  in  baby  clinics. 

The  expenditure  of  great  amounts  of  money  and  the 
devotion  of  individual  American  workers  in  several  or- 
ganizations have  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  the  suffering  people  for  whom  they  were  sent 
abroad.  Those  friendly  emissaries  will  not  be  forgotten 
— but  in  the  meantime  misery  still  sits  on  the  eastern  door- 
step of  Europe  and  waits 


POST-WAR  PROPHECIES 

By  Hon.  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.D. 

I  DO  not  think  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  world 
whether  the  present  League  of  Nations  be  adopted  or 
not;  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  whole  future  of  the 
world  will  ultimately  rest  upon  something  quite  other  than 
the  League  of  Nations — it  will  rest  upon  the  peace,  the  har- 
mony, the  soul-unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  This 
is  no  new  thought.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Rich- 
ard Rush,  long  the  American  Ambassador  to  London,  the 
Rush  who  in  1817  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  agreed  with 
Charles  Bagot  in  passing  the  Rush-Bagot  Convention 
whereby  our  international  waters  were  freed  from  the 
pollution  of  armed  keels,  said,  "Let  the  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  England  be  broken  and  the  arch  which 
supports  the  peace  of  the  world  falls  in  ruins." 

And  if  that  were  true  (and  should  have  been  manifest), 
a  century  ago,  how  much  more  manifest  is  it  today? 

No  one  needs  to  wonder  at  the  love  for  France  in  this 
great  Republic — for  did  not  France  play  a  noble  part  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies?  But 
the  feeling  for  France  is  largely  superimposed — her  peo- 
ple are  of  a  different  race,  her  language  is  strange,  her  cus- 
toms not  the  same,  whereas  the  English-speaking  peoples 
wherever  they  may  be  found  are  of  similar  origin,  largely 
of  the  same  stock,  and  their  language  that  which  the  Ameri- 
can learns  at  his  mother's  knee — bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of 
his  flesh. 

Of  course,  as  in  families,  quarrels  will  arise,  misunder- 
standings, even  fierce  disputes,  but  they  are  family  quarrels, 
disputes  which  we  arrange  ourselves  and  in  which  we  brook 
no  interference  of  the  outsider.    In  Britain  the  huiril'^^-^'on 
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of  defeat  a  century  and  a  half  ago  is  lost  in  admiration  and 
pride  in  the  progress  of  her  mighty  offspring.  Washing- 
ton is  a  national  hero  across  the  sea,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
an  English  general,  an  English  statesman,  an  English  pat- 
riot, just  as  he  lived  and  died  an  English  gentleman.  I  can 
conceive  no  reason  why  Americans  should  rancorously 
brood  over  the  events  of  the  Revolution  or  treasure  enmity 
against  the  Old  Land  or  her  people.  That  prejudice,  al- 
most dead  before  the  war  and  apparently  absolutely  killed 
by  the  war,  is  notoriously  being  revived  by  certain  classes 
— ^it  is  the  devil's  work,  this  keeping  alive  and  increasing 
those  feelings  of  enmity  and  distrust  which  are  a  curse  to 
all  English-speaking  peoples.  But  the  devil  is  stupid,  as 
he  always  was — the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
too  busy  to  give  much  attention  to  these  plotters  and  mis- 
chief makers;  but  sometime  they  will  get  around  to  them 
and  they  will  disappear — spurlos  versenkt. 

UNITY  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 

For  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  peace  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples;  the  example  of  such  nations 
strong  and  high  spirited,  with  that  chastity  of  honor  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  it  can  be  no  disgrace  for  any  nation 
however  proud,  however  strong  to  follow — nay,  to  be  forced 
to  follow  however  unwilling.  We  must  not  again  have 
the  old  weary  round — peace,  ambition,  arrogance,  unrea- 
sonable national  claims,  and  war.  Never  again  is  it  to  be 
the  age-old  Burden  of  Dumah  'Watchman  what  of  the 
night!  Watchman  what  of  the  night?!"  and  the  reply  ''The 
morning  cometh  and  also  the  night."  The  morn  has  come 
and  there  must  be  no  more  night  of  blood  and  agony  and 
death. 

As  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples to  set  that  great  example,  it  must  be.  their  task  to  see 
to  it  that  the  example  is  followed  by  others. 

It  is  said  that  had  the  Kaiser  believed  that  Britain  would 
go  to  war,  he  would  not  have  declared  war.    That  is  prob- 
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ably  true.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if,  in  July,  1914,  the 
Kaiser  has  foreseen  that  the  United  States  would  sooner  or 
later,  and  in  any  case  before  the  end,  be  found  fighting  by 
the  side  of  Britain,  he  would  never  have  had  a  war.  Wil- 
helm  took  himself  seriously,  indeed  believed,  really  be- 
lieved, for  there  was  no  pose  about  it,  that  his  people  were 
supermen  and  he  a  divine  agent;  but,  crazy  as  he  was  with 
arrogance  and  pride,  he  had  gleams  of  reason;  he  was  not 
so  crazy  as  to  imagine  that  he  could  make  headway  against 
such  a  combination. 

That  very  great  American  who  has  just  passed  from  us, 
the  American  who  seemed  to  typify  the  American  spirit 
more  than  any  6\htv  man  of  our  generation,  one  whom  I 
loved  as  a  brother  and  differed  from  on  almost  every  con- 
ceivable question,  when  inspecting  the  Canal  Zone  gave 
utterance  to  a  sentiment  in  which  I  think  all  agree.  We  are 
told  that  making  an  inspection  of  the  wards  of  Ancon  Hos- 
pital, C.  Z.,  the  commanding  officer  accompanying  him  ex- 
plained the  classifications  of  the  occupants  stating  the  terms 
"American  Medical' Ward,"  ''American  Surgical  Ward," 
etc.  On  approaching  another  the  introduction  was  "For- 
eign Surgical  Ward."  On  their  entrance  an  ex-soldier  of 
the  British  army  saluted.  This  arrested  his  attention  and 
he,  returning  the  salute,  spoke  to  the  patient  asking  several 
pertinent  questions,  at  the  close  of  which  he  turned  to  the 
C.  O.  saying:  "Did  you  tell  me  this  is  the  foreign  ward! 
What  is  this  patient  doing  here?  No  Britisher  is  a  for- 
eigner to  an  American.  Have  this  man  transferred  to  an 
American  Ward." 

These  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  contain  a  pregnant 
truth —  and  thank  God  for  that  truth! 

If  an  Englishman  cannot  be  a  foreigner  to  an  American, 
what  of  the  Canadian? 

Canadians  we  are  to  the  finger  tips  and  proud  of  it, 
British  we  are  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  and  with  no 
desire  to  change  our  position,  yet,  born  on  this  great  Conti- 
nent, we  have  from  infancy  breathed  her  free  air,  we  have 
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joint  possession  with  Americans  of  her  mighty  territory,  and 
we  are  joint  custodians  of  her  mighty  destiny.  Americans 
we  are  not;  but  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  we 
are  American. 

With  negligible  exceptions  American  statesmen,  Ameri- 
can leaders  of  public  thought  in  universities  and  elsewhere, 
American  writers,  American  poets  are  in  harmony  with  that 
thought. 

Divided  as  we  are  in  political  allegiance,  strangers  to 
each  other  by  international  law,  we  are  united  by  a  higher 
law — the  very  statute  of  Heaven  itself,  the  eternal  rule 
that  like  will  like  like. 

Eleven  years  ago,  before  an  American  audience,  I  ven- 
tured to  say: 

"Many  a  heart,  not  American,  was  glad  when  this  nation 
acquired  territory  not  on  the  North  American  Continent — know- 
ing that  this  of  necessity  meant  that  the  United  States  with  or  with- 
out her  desire  must  now  take  some  greater  part  in  world-politics — 
take  her  share  of  'the  white  man's  burden.'  And  when  she  began 
to  build  a  navy  commensurate  with  her  -greatness  and  importance 
in  the  world  some  saw  with  the  eye  of  faith  two  twin  fleets  sailing 
forth  together  under  the  flags  which  float  over  kindred  freemen — 
these  fleets  bearing  the  single  mandate,  'There  shall  be  no  more 
war.'  My  Sovereign,  who  amongst  all  his  titles,  treasures  most 
that  which  is  unofficial,  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  has  his  due 
influence  in  preserving  peace;  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  as  much,  possibly  still  more.  Some  there  are,  however,  who 
recognize  only  force.  But  when  such  a  fleet  shall  sail  with  such  a 
mandate,  there  will  be  no  more  war — or  only  one.  They  who 
are  mad  enough  to  disobey  the  command  of  the  Admirals  of  that 
united  fleet,  will  bitterly  rue 'their  temerity — and  their  disobedi- 
ence will  be  the  last." 

The  world  has  changed  much  in  these  eleven  years,  we 
are  in  a  new  world  and  many  old  things  have  passed  away — 
but  were  I  called  upon  again  to  prophesy,  I  should  say  the 
same  but  even  more  emphatically — whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  military  and  naval  strength,  the  combined  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  command  and  en- 
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force  peace  at  the  peril  of  war  unutterable,  of  annihilation 
of  the  recalcitrant. 

And  somehow,  in  some  combination,  on  some  terms, 
written  or  implied,  these  fleets  will  be  found  ready,  and 
ready  to  act  together  in  the  greatest  of  all  causes  to  pre- 
vent war,  the  sum  of  all  iniquities.  Canada  will  be  there 
bearing  her  full  share.  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,  grim  visaged  war,  the  mighty  scourge  of 
war,  can  never  again  be  the  idol  of  the  nations — true,  the 
Junker  whose  trade  is  war,  whose  training  is  war  will,  like 
the  arch-fiend,  give  his  counsel  for  open  war — but  his  day 
is  done. 

THE  BOLSHEVIST  "SUPERMAN" 

War  between  the  nations  coming  to  an  end  as  soon  it 
must,  what  of  war  within  the  nations?  After  every  great 
war  there  has  been  unrest  d'u  jontent  w^ith  former  and  exist- 
ing conditions — that;  is  r.io'^c  natural  and  to  be  expected — 
but  there  never  has  been  anything  like  the  present.  A  whole 
nation  of  hundreds  of  millions  seem  to  have  gone  insane — 
and  certainly  those  who  have  the  power  profess  a  political 
creed,  a  system  of  social  ethics,  which  to  any  reasonable 
mind  is  madness  itself  and  based  upon  the  most  fantastical 
conceptions.  A  revolution,  ostensibly  for  the  working  m.an 
and  the  farmer,  compels  the  former  to  work  for  wages,  for 
the  hours,  at  the  work  prescribed  for  him,  orders  the  latter 
to  deliver  over  the  produce  of  his  labor  for  a  price  in  fixing 
which  he  has  no  voice.  Revolting  against  the  tyranny  or 
the  Czar  which  banished  plotters  to  Siberia,  those  at  pres- 
ent in  authority  prescribe  the  penalty  of  death  for  all  who 
disobey — nay  for  all  who  speak  or  write  in  opposition  to 
their  directions.  Revolution  ostensibly  to  bring  about 
peace,  the  present  rulers  shoot  a  deputation  of  soldiers 
craving  peace  with  Poland.  With  a  stern  hand  destroying 
the  thief,  they  also  destroy  the  Czar  and  his  innocent  chil- 
dren. All  this  might  be  no  concern  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  same  Government  which  has  no  means  to  prevent 
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starvation  at  home  has  thousands  and  millions  to  spread  its 
noxious  doctrines  in  other  countries — to  England  they  come 
to  bribe  workmen  and  the  workmen's  journals,  through 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  through  the  United  States  to 
Canada.  Wholly  ungrateful,  for  did  not  the  United  States 
ask  for  and  obtain  the  release  of  Trotsky  from  Canadian 
arrest  and  thereby  enable  him  to  do  his  fearful  work  in  Rus- 
sia? and  did  not  the  United  States  protect  and  foster  Lenin 
in  his  day  of  poverty  and  weakness?  And  were  not  thou- 
sands sheltered  by  Britain  and  by  Canada?  Wholly  un- 
grateful, they  seem  to  have  made  an  especial  onslaught 
upon  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

This  movement  is  directed  to  the  destruction  of  every- 
thing upon  which  we  have  prided  ourselves — our  civiliza- 
tion, our  security  for  person  and  property,  our  system  of 
government,  our  democracy  and  our  rule  by  majorities 
without  disregard  of  the  rights  of  minorities — avowedly 
destruction  is  sought,  root  and  branch  destruction — in  order 
that  a  new  tree  may  be  planted — that  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  one  class  may  prevail.  No  longer  do  we  hear  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  but  of  the  rights  of  a  class — men  are 
not  created  equal,  they  are  not  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  unalienable  rights,  they  have  no  right  to  life,  liberty 
or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  A  new  class  of  superman  is 
formed  who  have  all  the  rights,  the  rest  of  the  world  only 
duties. 

There  is  a  democracy  worth  having  and  the  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  that  democracy,  but  this  travesty  of  a 
democracy  is  a  democracy  from  which  the  world  must  be 
saved,  or  otherwise  all  the  gain  of  the  centuries  is  lost  and 
chaos  is  come  again. 

"parlor"  and  real  bolsheviks 

You  will  probably  think  that  the  "parlor  Bolshevik" 
may  in  most  cases  be  neglected.  He  is  a  "cootie,"  a  parasite, 
who  repays  warmth  and  comfort  and  protection  by  petty 
annoyance  and  irritation,  very  occasionally  he  may  carry  a 
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deadly  germ;  but  it  is  rare  that  he  has  blood  or  brains 
enough,  Let  him  go,  he  is  a  nuisance,  nothing  more;  or 
better — devise  some  scheme  whereby  he  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  try  the  desiderated  rule — have  him  quietly  de- 
ported and  give  him  the  experience  of  being  forced  to  join 
a  Bolshevist  labor  battalion  on  penalty  of  starving  as  was 
the  cruel  fate  of  the  hundred  or  more  enthusiasts  recently 
deported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  their  idea 
of  a  Bolshevist  practice  was  rudely  shattered  and  they 
longed  for  the  ease,  comfort  and  security  of  the  land  which 
they  had  troubled  and  whose  laws  and  government  they 
had  repudiated  with  bitter  curses. 

And,  law-abiding  man  as  I  am,  I  could  not  feel  alarmed 
or  shocked  when  I  read  that  on  Armistice  Day  in  London 
some  of  the  decent  women  of  that  City  spanked  Sylvia  Pank- 
hurst's  ill-mannered  and  worse-principled  crew. 

But  the  real,  the  working,  Bolshevik  is  another  matter: 
often  a  fanatic,  generally  skilful  or  at  least  cunning,  he  is 
always  a  real  danger.  He  makes  common  cause  with  labor- 
ers, he  pretends  to  share  their  burdens,  and  he  infects  them 
with  the  most  deadly  poison.  Claiming  at  every  turn  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  he  preaches  sub- 
version of  the  Constitution  and  contempt  for  all  law. 

England  has  her  hands  full  with  them,  treacherous, 
wholly  unreliable;  and  we  on  this  Continent  must  be  on 
the  alert — in  the  face  of  our  common  danger  we  must  work 
all  together.  It  is  such  an  assault  on  all  that  we  hold  dear 
which  must  make  us  work  together — it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conception  which  is  attacked  and  there  can  be  no  discharge 
in  that  war. 

We  live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity,  and  almost  as 
one  people.  An  American  finds  himself  at  home  in  Canada, 
a  Canadian  in  the  United  States.  We  exchange  our  prod- 
ucts, natural  and  otherwise,  the  United  States  give  us  a 
Van  Home  and  a  Lord  Shaughnessy  and  we  give  the  United 
States  a  Franklin  Lane  and  an  Admiral  Sims.  We  feel 
more  and  more  our  unity,  a  unity  which  depends  not  on 
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descent,  although  both  peoples  have  much  the  same  ancestry 
and  there  is  that  in  blood  which  will  not  doAvn — nor  on 
language,  although  identity  of  language  is  of  tremendous 
import — nor  on  religion  and  what  is  more  powerful  than 
religion? 

Race,  language,  religion,  all  are  significant — immensely 
significant,  but  they  are  not  everything;  they  are  not  even 
crucial. 

What  binds  us  and  unifies  us  as  one  is  our  common  con- 
ception of  human  rights — individual  rights — and  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  the  state  and  the  individual. 

While  we  proudly  sing 

"We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spoke;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held — in  all  things  we  are  sprung 
From  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold," 

there  is  nothing  so  strange  or  so  transcendent  in  our  con- 
ceptions as  that  they  may  not  be  fully  comprehended  and 
firmly  held  by  a  Chinese,  a  Buddhist,  one  speaking  in  a 
Turanian  tongue. 

There  still  exists  an  unending  conflict  between  ideals 
of  the  state  and  of  the  individual,  their  relative  rights  and 
duties.  That  the  state  is  a  reality  differing  from  and  in 
some  sense  transcending  any  present  aggregation  of  chang- 
ing and  perishing  individuals  all  will  admit — but  its  true 
function  is  not  universally  agreed  upon. 

Plato  sought  in  vain  for  a  divine  Revelation  in  the  uni- 
versal sentiments  of  all  peoples  and  nations.  Semper,  ubique 
et  ab  omnibus — he  found  it  not. 

TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE 

Since  primeval  days  there  have  been  and  are  still  the 
two  irreconcilable  views  of  the  true  function  of  the  state — 
and  we,  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  have  adopted 
the  same.  We  hold  that  the  state  exists  for  the  individual, 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
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the  strong  arm,  to  force  arbitration  or  judicial  determina- 
tion of  differences,  to  prevent  aggression  on  the  weaker,  the 
satisfying  of  wants  or  greed  by  stealthy  larceny  or  open 
robbery,  to  encourage  industry,  integrity  and  peace  among 
its  people.  The  state  owes  all  these  duties  to  the  citizen — 
the  citizen  owes  nothing  to  the  state  but  loyal  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties — the  state  does  not  transcend 
the  individual.  The  citizen  has  the  fullest  right  of  action 
consistent  with  the  similar,  the  identical,  rights  of  other 
citizens.  That  is  liberty — all  else  is  slavery  open  or  dis- 
guised. We  ^^acknowledge  liberty  with  audible  and  abso- 
lute acknowledgment  and  set  slavery  at  naught  for  life  or 
death."  That  is  the  democracy  that  is  being  attacked. 
What  are  our  defences? 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  need  or  little  need  of  further  legis- 
lation, in  Canada  at  all  events.  We  have  laws  sufficient 
to  meet  all  cases.  There  may  be  real  need  of  co-operation. 
Situated  as  are  the  two  English-speaking  countries  of  this 
Continent,  they  have  ideal  conditions  for  unity  of  action. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  preventing  the  honest  workman 
coming  into  either  country  under  contract  express  or  im- 
plied to  perform  honest  work.  Can  we  not  prevent  the  dis- 
honest workman  entering  either  country  under  contract 
express  or  implied  to  do  the  fiendish  work  on  which  he  is 
set?  We  have  no  difficulty  in  excluding  the  blind,  the  dis- 
eased, who  seek  out  shores  as  a  haven  leading  to  relief  from 
poverty;  can  we  not  succeed  in  excluding  those  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  our  democracy,  diseased  with  the  worst  of  all 
antisocial  diseases,  who  seek  our  shores  as  a  vantage  ground 
upon  which  to  work  to  inflict  poverty  and  woe  upon  all? 

All  this  lies  before  us  sun  clear — and  none  cares  to  deny 
the  present  and  pressing  duty  except  the  enemy;  but  there 
remains  much  that  is  not  plain  and  is  not  admitted  by  all. 

Is  the  lot  of  the  common  man  all  that  it  should  be? 

True,  after  every  great  war  there  is  social  unrest,  the 
feeling  that  all  is  not  well,  that  injustice  is  rampant,  that 
the  real  workers  and  saviors  of  society  do  not  receive  their 
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due  reward.  While  much  of  this  at  the  present  time  is 
factitious  and  without  foundation  in  reason  and  fact — is  it 
all  unfounded?  Are  we  not  ourselves  blind  to  many  things 
— sometimes  perhaps  wilfully  blind  to  unpleasant  truths, 
but  for  the  most  part  blind  because  we  do  not  think?  More 
evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  than  by  want  of  heart — 
we  must  take  thought.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  spread  of 
mischievous  doctrines,  doctrines  antagonistic  to  our  civil- 
ization, is  to  sterilize  the  soil  against  the  seeds  by  making 
the  classes  likely  to  be  afifected  by  them  happy  in  their  lot 
— even  if  that  means  a  little  more  than  justice. 

The  tremendous  question  of  disease  presses  more  and 
more — public  health  is  just  beginning  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  peoples  and  their  governments 
— diseases  long  believed  to  be  inevitable  and  incurable 
afflict  an  alarming  percentage  of  the  population  and  only 
the  merest  initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  combat  or  to 
cure  them.  Here  as  elsewhere  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure — and  knowledge  is  the  most  potent 
of  all  weapons. 

The  enormous  waste  of  the  war  has  taught  us  we  must 
conserve  our  resources  and  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
of  our  resources  is  our  men,  our  women,  our  children. 
What  are  we  doing  to  conserve  them? 

The  world  is  to  be  made  better,  brighter,  happier — the 
hope  of  a  blessed  future  after  death  will  never  die.  It 
must  be  the  task  of  the  English-speaking  race  to  bring  that 
about. 

France,  gallant,  heroic  France,  must  for  generations 
watch  the  Rhine;  two  assaults  she  has  experienced,  a  third 
might  be  fatal.  Italy,  worthy  child  of  old  Rome,  relieved 
indeed  of  the  spectre  of  evil  omen  scowling  over  the  Alps, 
is  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  by  the  necessit)''  to  over- 
come at  home  the  effects  of  impoverishment  for  ages  past. 
Germany  if  she  would  could  not  for  generations  do  more 
than  repair  her  shattered  industrial  and  commercial  life — 
and  who  would  trust  her  in  any  case?     The  lesser  folk 
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have  their  own  problems — who  will  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty? 

May  the  United  States  increase  in  wealth  and  prosper 
in  every  way — the  more  she  does  the  more  will  the  rest 
of  the  English-speaking  world  rejoice. 

"Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great: 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee." 

It  is  to  that  blessed  union  that  I  have  often  applied 
these  words  of  the  New  England  poet,  words  which  he 
used  of  the  United  States,  but  of  which  I  enlarge  the  appli- 
cation to  the  greater  Union. 


COST-FINDING  IN  LABOR 

By  Perley  Morse 

ONE  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  day  in  this 
country — even  greater  than  those  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Tariff,  etc. — is  the  problem  of  devising 
ways  and  means  where  we  can  all  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  and  with  a  degree  of  comfort.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  through  due  consideration  of  the  rights 
and  problems  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens — the  General 
Public,  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  General  Public,  Labor  and  Capital  should  give  due 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  one  another.  None  of 
these  groups  can  act  independently  without  injuring  the 
others  as  well  as  themselves.  One  group  striking  injures 
itself  and  the  others.  Hence  the  common  necessity  of  ar- 
riving at  some  plan  for  an  equal  working  basis. 

At  the  present  time  the  controversy  between  the  mine 
workers  and  the  mine  operators  has  afforded  us  a  very  good 
illustration.  The  mine  workers  demanded  more  wages. 
The  mine  operators  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
wages  unless  they  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  who 
think  they  are  paying  enough  now.  The  mine  workers 
say  that  the  mine  operators  can  pay  more  wages  out  of  their 
enormous  profits  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  raising 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  public.  After  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tention on  all  sides,  no  one  seems  to  know  the  truth  or  the 
merits  of  the  controversy;  nor  has  any  one  suggested  how  it 
could  be  ascertained. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  that 
the  worker  is  entitled  to  a  decent  living  wage  and  that  the 
capitalist  or  owner  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  his  capital 
and  for  his  services.     Further,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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the  public  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
commodities,  simply  to  enable  the  workers  to  receive  ex- 
orbitant wages  or  the  capitalist  to  make  exorbitant  profits. 

PREVENTING  EXPENSIVE  STRIKES 

If  competent  Certified  Public  Accountants,  experienced 
in  cost  finding,  had  been  brought  into  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  mine  workers  and  the  mine  operators  (or,  in  fact, 
into  any  controversy  over  wages,  profits  on  capital  invested 
and  price  of  commodities),  they  could  have  readily  ascer- 
tained what  capital  was  invested  in  coal  mining;  what  it 
cost  to  produce  coal ;  what  profits  the  operators  were  mak- 
ing; and  whether  or  not  they  could  afford  to  pay  more  wages 
to  the  mine  workers  without  raising  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  public;  also  whether  the  price  now  charged  to  the  public 
for  coal  was  too  high. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  recognized  this  in 
principle,  particularly  as  a  war  measure,  when  they  regu- 
lated the  price  of  newsprint,  which  caused  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  endeavor  to  install  uniform  cost  systems  throughout  the 
industry,  so  that  they  could  definitely  establish  their  cost 
of  production,  what  was  a  fair  price  for  newsprint  and  a 
fair  return  for  capital.  However,  in  this  proceeding  labor 
was  not  especially  considered. 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  International 
Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  of  which  Mat- 
thew Woll  is  President;  this  Labor  Union  having  employed 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  experienced  in,  cost  finding, 
to  devise  a  uniform  cost  system  for  the  industry  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  wages  of  the  men,  the 
return  to  the  employers,  or  capital,  and  the  price  of  photo- 
engravings to  the  public  all  being  considered  as  factors. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  union  and  by  the  photoengrav- 
ers  who  put  it  into  operation.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  adopted 
in   principle  by   the   American    Federation   of    Labor   of 
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which  the  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North 
America  is  a  part. 

BASIC  FACTORS  IN  EARNINGS 

The  first  factor  in  the  Gross  Earnings  of  an  industry 
is  its  Sales.  The  second  factor  is  the  Cost  of  Goods  Sold. 
In  this  are  Cost  of  Labor,  Material  and  Factory  Overhead, 
which  includes  amounts  paid  for  superintendents,  repairs, 
light,  heat  and  power,  rent,  depreciation  on  machinery, 
tools,  fixtures,  etc.,  and  all  things  necessary  to  keep  a  factory 
in  perfect  running  order.  When  the  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  is 
subtracted  from  the  Sales,  it  gives  the  Gross  Earnings. 

From  the  Gross  Earnings  should  be  subtracted  General 
and  Administration  Expenses,  Interest  on  Capital  (such  as 
dividends  on  stock,  interest  on  bonds,  etc.),  also  General 
Depreciation,  Obsolescence,  etc.  After  all  of  these  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  the  Gross  Earnings  the  difference  is 
the  Surplus  for  the  period,  which  may  be  called  undis- 
tributed profits  or  carried  to  the  permanent  Surplus  Ac- 
count. It  is  from  this  account  that  stock  dividends  are 
usually  paid,  the  Supreme  Court  having  recently  ruled 
that  stock  dividends  are  not  taxable  under  the  Income  Tax 
Laws. 

Sometimes  the  sales  of  a  business  industry  or  business 
concern  are  called  the  ''Turnover,"  some  businesses  having 
a  more  voluminous  turnover  than  others.  Those  with  a 
turnover  small  in  proportion  to  its  invested  capital  are 
entitled  to  make  more  gross  earnings  than  a  concern  with 
a  small  capital  and  large  turnover,  or  with  a  large  capital 
and  very  large  turnover. 

In  the  sales  of  a  business  concern  or  industry  are  in- 
cluded, in  making  up  the  sales  price,  the  cost  of  goods  sold, 
that  is,  labor,  material  and  overhead,  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  take  care  of  general  and  administration 
expenses,  interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  etc.,  as  explained 
above.  There  is  more  or  less  of  a  prevailing  percentage  in 
most  industries  as  to  what  it  can  afford  to  pay  for  these 
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things,  before  raising  the  price  to  the  public,  unless  the  in- 
dustry is  paying  too  low  wages  to  its  workmen,  and  for 
other  costs,  or  profiteering  on  the  public. 

In  all  industries  which  have  to  do  with  living  costs  of 
the  public  generally,  such  as  coal  mining,  meat  packing, 
newsprint,  woolen  and  cotton  industries,  and  food  products 
generally,  a  scientific  cost-finding  plan  should  be  adopted 
so  that  justice  may  at  all  times  be  done  to  the  different 
classes  of  our  population,  to  wit:  Labor,  Capital  and  the 
General  Public.  Landlord  and  tenant  disputes  could  also 
be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  return  on  capital  invested 
by  finding  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  dwellings 
and  charging  rent  accordingly. 

Cost  finding  in  any  manufacturing  business  should  show 
the  separate  cost  of  each  article  manufactured  or  the  cost 
in  each  department  of  the  business. 

FAILURES  DUE  TO  IGNORANCE  OF  COSTS 

Bankruptcy  frequently  occurs  through  ignorance  of 
knowing  the  cost  of  articles  manufactured.  Some  manu- 
facturing concerns  make  several  articles  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  cost  thereof;  making  a  loss  on  some  and  big  profits 
on  others.  A  scientific  cost-finding  system  would  disclose 
the  profitable  and  unprofitable  articles  which  would  enable 
the  manufacturing  concern  to  discontinue  the  unprofitable 
and  concentrate  their  endeavors  upon  the  profitable  thereby 
enabling  them  to  charge  a  less  price  to  the  consumer  and 
pay  more  wages  to  their  workmen.  Further,  it  would  help 
them  to  keep  better  track  of  the  materials  used. 

Some  may  think  that  cost  finding  cannot  be  used  in 
labor  disputes  without  the  Government  coming  in  through 
proper  legislation  and  fixing  prices  for  commodities  sold 
to  the  public  and  wages  of  workmen.  This  would  be  too 
big  a  task,  as  the  fixing  of  prices  would  have  to  extend  all 
up  and  down  the  line  so  as  to  include  the  pricing  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  wages,  salaries  and  everything  else 
throughout  all  industries.     It  has  been  forcibly  demon- 
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strated  during  the  War,  as  well  as  before,  that  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  Government  interference  in  business  is  best, 
provided  business  interests  deal  fairly  with  the  public  and 
their  workmen.  Government  officials  and  employees  are 
usually  not  experienced  in  business. 

Cost  finding  in  labor  disputes  could  only  be  made  pos- 
sible and  beneficial  by  an  agreement  between  capital  rep- 
resented by  the  various  trade  committees  and  councils  and 
the  labor  unions  to  submit  their  disagreements  and  troubles 
to  competent  Certified  Public  Accountants,  experienced  in 
cost  finding,  who  would  take  up  the  subject  impartially 
using  as  a  basis  for  their  decision,  first:  the  price  of  the 
commodity  sold  to  the  public,  second:  the  cost  to  manu- 
facture the  commodity,  in  which  is  included  the  material, 
wages  and  overhead.  Third :  leaving  sufficient  margin  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity  to  the  public  to  take  care  of  a 
fair  return  to  capital. 


A  WINTER  DAWN 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

A  BITTER  dawn  broke  bleak  above  the  snow; 
The  prescient  east  betrayed  a  pallid  fire; 
There  was  a  sobbing  in  the  sagging  wire 
That  overhead  depended  like  a  bow. 
Along  the  street,  in  wavering  to  and  fro. 
Before  the  wind  in  eddy  and  in  gyre. 
With  airy  tread  that  never  seemed  to  tire 
Capered  the  snow-elves  in  elusive  row. 

The  smoke  curled  skyward;  with  a  tattoo  weird 
Sounded  a  horse's  hoofs,  the  while,  forlorn. 
The  first  footfarer  sprang  to  sudden  view. 
Breathing  a  white  cloud  through  his  frosty  beard; 
While  sleepily  across  the  cringing  morn 
A  hoarse  steam-siren  its  reveille  blew. 


THE  CAPTIVE  OF  IGOR 

By  Daniel  Henderson 

IT  drifts  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  huts  of  Russia — 
A  folk-lore  straw  on  the  winds  of  the  years — 
That  once  Igor  sailed  forth, 
With  his  well-beloved  men, 
To  plunder  the  shores  of  Persia. 

The  loot  he  won : — 
The  damasked  shawls, 
The  costly  jade. 
The  burning  jewels. 
He  gave  to  his  crew. 
Nothing  he  kept  for  himself 
But  her  he  called 
The  Rose  of  Persia. 
Nothing  he  gloated  on 
But  the  frightened  eyes 
Of  the  captive  princess. 

But  Igor's  men  looked,  too. 

At  the  Persian  maid. 

And  booty  to  them  seemed  naught 

Beside  the  prize  of  their  chieftain. 

Then  Igor,  reading  the  thirst  in  their  eyes. 

Seized  and  lifted  his  loot — 

The  little  maid  who  beat  like  a  bird  on  his  heart — 

While  his  blood  ran  as  cold 

As  streams  from  his  hills  I 

Out  from  the  prow  of  the  ship  he  flung  herl 

Out  to  the  hungry,  sucking  water! 

Over  the  snarl  of  his  pack  he  thundered : — 

"Heed,  Mother  Volga  1 

Thus  I  yield  you 

The  princess  who  severs  the  friendship  of  men!" 
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BANKS  DUTY  TO 
BUSINESS 

By  James  S.  Alexander 

[President  National  Bank   of   Commerce,  New   York] 

BEFORE  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  reserve  sys- 
tem there  was  no  great  organized  unit  in  the  nation's 
banking  structure.  It  was  merely  a  great  collection 
of  banks,  impelled  by  about  the  same  motives,  but  not  co- 
ordinated in  action.  The  structure  was  so  fundamentally 
weak  in  this  respect  that  the  banks  were  not  able  to  maintain 
a  broad-minded  attitude  toward  business  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  welfare  when  the  expansion  of  prosperity  had 
brought  a  crisis,  or  possibly  a  panic.  A  function  of  the 
banks  is  to  make  profits,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  it  was 
but  natural  that  they  should  compete  for  all  the  business 
they  could  get  and  that  many  of  them  in  the  heat  of  this 
competition  should  become  individually  extended.  As  this 
tendency  progressed  there  would  come  the  realization  that 
banking  and  business  conditions  in  the  country  were  reach- 
ing a  state  of  expansion  that  demanded  readjustment.  Un- 
organized as  they  were,  the  banks  had  to  act  as  independent 
units.  They  had  only  two  ways  to  fortify  their  own  posi- 
tion— that  is,  by  individually  conserving  their  gold  reserves 
and  by  contracting  their  loans.  Curtailment  of  accom- 
modation to  business  was  imperative.  If  conditions  were 
progressing  rapidly  toward  a  serious  state,  abrupt  curtail- 
ment was  necessary. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Federal  reserve  system, 
each  bank  carried  its  own  gold  reserve  and  had  no  sure 
means  of  shifting  the  burden  of  its  loans  when  they  became 
too  heavy  for  it  to  carry  alone.     Its  only  relief  was  in  re- 
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ducing  them.  Clearing  House  associations  constituted 
loose  local  federations  that  helped  in  a  measure  in  emer- 
gencies, but  they  did  not  answer  fundamental  needs. 
Under  such  conditions,  therefore,  it  was  often  a  case  of 
self-preservation,  regardless  of  others  or  of  the  integrity 
of  the  general  business  situation. 

GOLD  HOARDING  UNNECESSARY  NOW 

Under  the  Federal  reserve  system,  however,  this  funda- 
mental weakness  in  our  banking  structure  has  been  corrected. 
The  gold  reserves  of  the  country  have,  in  effect,  been  pooled 
for  the  benefit  of  all  so  that  the  total  monetary  gold  stock 
of  the  nation  virtually  underlies  the  total  credit  structure, 
supporting  it  at  all  points.  Moreover,  there  are  quick 
acting  means  provided  for  the  shifting  of  reserves,  if  emer- 
gency demands  it,  to  points  where  most  needed. 

Under  former  conditions  some  banks  saw  their  reserve 
sink  far  below  legal  requirements  and  could  not  force  the 
better  supplied  banks  to  share  with  them,  being  dependent 
upon  voluntary  friendly  assistance.  Such  inequality  was 
a  menace  to  the  whole  business  structure,  leaving  as  it  did 
many  weak  spots  with  no  sure  means  provided  for  those 
needing  aid  to  lean  upon  the  strong. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  banks  to  hoard  gold,  because  their  reserves  are  no  longer 
held  in  their  own  vaults.  They  are  merged  in  a  general 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  have 
become,  in  effect,  a  great  bed-rock  upon  which  the  total 
banking  structure  is  firmly  based.  Thus  is  the  reserve  situ- 
ation strengthened,  and  through  the  rediscount  facilities 
of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  prime  commercial  paper  in 
the  portfolios  of  member  banks  is  made  available  for  the 
further  relief  of  business. 

Additional  strength  is  given  to  the  business  structure  by 
the  elasticity  imparted  to  our  currency  through  the  issue 
of  Federal  reserve  notes  based  on  rediscounted  commercial 
paper.     This  keeps  the  currency  truly  responsive  to  eco- 
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nomic  needs,  increasing  in  volume  as  business  activity  and 
commercial  loans  expand,  and  shrinking  as  the  volume  of 
credit  is  liquidated.  In  active  times  ample  currency  for 
business  needs  is  provided,  and  in  slackened  times  it  is  not 
in  oversupply. 

Rediscounting  operations  among  the  twelve  Federal 
reserve  banks,  serve  to  equalize  the  credit  strain  throughout 
the  country,  keeping  the  nation's  credit  resources  fluid  as 
a  whole  so  that  they  can  flow  wherever  needed.  Through 
the  pooling  of  resources  the  strength  of  all  is  automatically 
the  strength  of  each. 

The  question  remains,  with  the  machinery  thus  provided 
for  co-operating  with  business  to  the  fullest  extent,  do  the 
banks  fail  to  co-operate  when  they  are  most  needed? 

BANK  CO-OPERATION  WITH  BUSINESS  DEFINED 

Bank  co-operation  with  business  may  be  classed  as  of 
two  kinds;  first,  direct  co-operation  through  extending 
credits,  and  secondly,  indirect  co-operation  through  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  general  business  situation 

In  the  matter  of  extending  credits,  sound  banking  re- 
quires an  analysis  and  judgment  of  each  specific  credit  risk, 
involving  careful  consideration  of  the  financial  set  up  and 
the  ability  of  the  management  of  the  particular  company 
seeking  the  loan  It  also  requires  analysis  and  judgment  as 
to  conditions  in  the  concern's  particular  field  of  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  those  conditions 
indicate  that  it  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  business  projects. 
Only  when  it  is  satisfied  on  these  points  is  a  bank  called 
upon  to  give  direct  co-operation  by  granting  the  loan. 

Indirect  co-operation  with  business  on  the  part  of  banks 
takes  a  broader  view  than  is  required  in  this  detailed  con- 
sideration of  individual  transactions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
banks,  and  a  part  of  their  co-operation  with  business,  to 
keep  themselves  thoroughly  informed  at  all  times  as  to  the 
general  business  and  economic  situation  and  as  to  the  re- 
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lationship  of  the  general  credit  structure  to  the  nation's 
reserves. 

Also  it  is  the  duty  of  each  bank  to  keep  its  own  condi- 
tion continually  in  mind  because  its  own  credit  structure  is 
a  part  of  the  credit  structure  of  the  nation,  lending  strength 
or  weakness,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  total  situation.  It 
is  the  prime  duty  of  a  bank  to  remain  sound  and  liquid  so 
that  there  shall  never  be  any  hesitation  in  meeting  its  de- 
mand obligations. 

A  commercial  bank  depends  for  its  own  solvency  upon 
the  solvency  of  its  borrowing  customers  and  the  solvency  of 
its  borrowing  customers  depends  not  only  upon  their  finan- 
cial structure  and  their  management,  but  also  upon  general 
business  and  economic  conditions.  Therefore,  when  the 
banks  realize  that  the  business  situation  is  becoming  unduly 
expanded  and  that  the  necessity  is  approaching  for  a  con- 
traction in  the  business  structure,  it  is  their  duty,  both  to 
themselves,  to  their  customers  and  to  general  business  wel- 
fare, not  only  to  apply  with  the  utmost  care  all  of  their 
means  of  analyzing  and  judging  applications  for  accom- 
modation but  also  to  counsel  conservatism  in  business  opera- 
tions. 

MUST  ANTICIPATE  PROSPECTIVE  TROUBLE 

The  banks  owe  it  to  business  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  embarrassed.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in  bringing 
on  a  state  of  depression,  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  pub- 
lic morale,  than  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  banks.  There- 
fore, they  should  be  quick  to  anticipate  prospective  trouble. 
They  should  exercise  premature  rather  than  tardy  caution. 
Even  under  the  Federal  reserve  system  there  is  a  point  in 
credit  expansion  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go,  espe- 
cially when  the  liquidity  of  credit  has  become  impaired. 
A  bank  which  over-extends  itself  has  less  real  regard  for 
the  interest  of  business,  and  is  really  co-operating  less  with 
business,  than  one  which  frankly  counsels  and  practices 
conservatism  when  conditions  require  such  action. 
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It  is  far  better  that  many  business  concerns  should  con- 
tract their  operations  for  a  time  if  need  be,  than  that  a  bank 
should  become  embarrassed  through  over-extending  itself 
to  grant  them  unwise  accommodation.  I  say  this  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  banker  but  rather  from  the  view- 
point of  any  business  man  who  has  the  foresight  to  consider 
his  business  interest  in  the  long  run  and  not  only  in  its  im- 
mediate aspect. 

When  general  business  conditions  become  critical  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  banks  to  attempt  to  force  a  continuance 
of  activity  by  artificial  stimulation.  It  is  not  their  duty 
to  provide  funds  for  expansion  when  business  prudence 
counsels  conservatism.  It  is  rather  their  duty,  and  their 
best  form  of  co-ODeration  with  business,  to  do  their  utmost 
under  sucTi  conditions  to  persuade  their  customers  to  cur- 
tail borrowings  in  the  interest  of  the  general  situation. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  banks  do  their  full 
duty  by  preaching  conservatism  and  practicing  curtail- 
ment. Where  their  own  position  warrants  it  they  should 
lend  freely  to  enable  solvent  concerns  to  meet  their  quick 
liabilities.  It  is  their  business  and  their  function  to  assist 
solvent  firms  to  mobilize  slow  assets,  but  it  is  not  their  duty 
to  validate  bad  assets  of  insolvent  firms.  They  may  some- 
times find  it  advisable  further  to  assist  a  firm  which  is 
largely  but  not  wholly  good  for  its  liabilities  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  throwing  its  assets  on  a  demoralized 
market.  If  a  concern  is  temporarily  embarrassed,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  banks  to  grant  it  their  assistance  rather  than 
to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  wall. 

BUSINESS  SHOULD  NOT  ASK  TOO  MUCH 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  any  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  proposition  that  the  banks  have  a  civic  duty  to  per- 
form on  both  sides  of  the  question — that  is,  to  counsel  and 
exert  themselves  against  over-expansion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  when  critical  times  come,  to  assist  de- 
serving firms  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  total  business  struc- 
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ture  from  collapsing.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  business 
also  has  a  duty,  and  that  is,  not  to  demand  too  much  of  the 
banks.  It  is  never  the  duty  of  a  bank  to  wreck  or  jeopar- 
dize itself  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  business  position 
which  should  not  have  been  created  and  should  not  be 
maintained. 

Banking  and  business  must  work  together  to  readjust 
strained  conditions  and  to  prevent  a  crisis  from  running 
into  a  panic.  If  they  do  work  together  this  country  need 
never  see  another  panic. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  readjustment  lies  ahead,  we 
should  not  again  see  such  conditions  in  this  country  as  de- 
veloped in  the  panics  of  1893  and  1907.  The  banks  and 
business  men  now  have  in  their  hands  adequate  means  for 
avoiding  a  panic.  Having  the  means,  our  responsibility 
is  just  so  much  the  greater  to  conduct  our  affairs  along  sound 
lines  so  that  the  business  structure  of  the  country  shall  not 
get  into  such  straits  as  to  bring  on  a  critical  condition. 
Whereas  the  great  panics  of  the  past  were  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  a  panic  under  conditions  that 
exist  today  would  be  chargeable  to  inefficiency  and  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  banks  and  of  business 
men  first  in  not  looking  ahead  and  secondly,  in  not  insist- 
ing that  business  be  conducted  according  to  the  clear  dic- 
tates of  prudence. 

During  the  period  through  which  we  have  recently 
passed,  despite  the  unprecedented  problems  and  conditions 
to  be  contended  with,  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  banks 
with  business  maintained  the  soundness  of  the  business  struc- 
ture in  a  way  never  before  witnessed  in  this  country.  If 
any  one  feels  that  the  banks  as  a  whole  have  not  co-operated 
with  business  as  they  sho^ild,  it  is  because  he  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  fundamentals  involved. 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  make  this 
clear.  The  great  financial  feature  of  the  present  business 
era  was  the  tremendous  inflow  of  gold  into  this  country 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  our  credit  structure. 
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In  fact,  great  as  was  the  increase  in  our  gold  base,  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  credit  structure  far  outran  it,  so  that  we  wit- 
nessed a  continual  dwindling  of  the  reserve  ratio.  This 
credit  expansion  was  caused  by  Government  war  paper, 
by  great  commercial  activity  and  by  European  credits. 

While  our  credit  structure  was  in  this  highly  expanded 
and  largely  non-liquid  condition,  abnormal  shortages  of 
goods  and  extravagant  public  buying  produced  higher 
prices,  higher  wages,  speculation  and  inflation.  Finally, 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  augmented  by  the  trans- 
portation breakdown  which  rendered  our  credit  even  less 
liquid  by  delaying  the  turnover  of  goods  and  the  paying 
off  of  loans. 

In  this  complex  situation  the  volume  of  gold  in  this 
country  began  to  shrink  as  we  continued  to  sell  to  Europe 
on  credit  but  paid  cash  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us.  The  result  of  all  these 
factors  was  a  very  heavy  pressure  on  our  credit  resources 
making  it  advisable  for  the  banks  to  conserve  their  posi- 
tions with  the  utmost  care.  Weakened  banks  would  have 
meant  disaster. 

DUTY  OF  THE  BANKS  CLEAR 

The  peak  of  credit  expansion  must  soon  pass,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  ahead  of  us  many  serious 
and  necessary  adjustments.  There  must  be  established 
stable  price  levels  so  that  business  can  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  confident  judgment  rather  than  of  guess  and  specu- 
lation. There  must  also  be  adequate  production,  pri- 
marily in  the  more  substantial  lines  of  goods,  so  that  we  shall 
not  continue  to  live  on  a  narrow  hand-to-mouth  margin, 
which  is  responsible  for  unstable  prices.  We  must  con- 
serve credit  so  that  there  will  be  ample  funds  for  long  time 
investment  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  essential 
permanent  equipment,  railroad  building  and  repair,  and 
necessary  housing  construction. 

With  these  necessary  readjustments  before  us,  I  believe 
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the  duty  of  the  banks  of  the  country  is  clear.  It  is  their 
duty  to  interpret  the  needs  of  business  in  view  of  these  fore- 
going considerations.  Since  the  banks  touch  all  phases 
of  industry  and  business,  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  broader 
view  of  the  total  business  situation  than  is  the  individual 
business  man,  whose  enthusiasm  or  anxiety  over  his  own 
line  may  obscure  his  vision  to  the  greater  need  and  even  to 
his  own  best  interests.  The  condition  of  the  country  is 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  banks,  not  merely  their  own  books. 

The  banks  have  seen  clearly  the  necessity  of  conserving 
our  credit  resources  lest  the  financial  structure  of  the  coun- 
try should  become  over-expanded  and  weakened.  They 
have  seen,  too,  the  need  of  production,  price  stability  and 
adequate  transportation.  They  have  realized  that  our 
business  energies  must  not  be  diverted  from  these  require- 
ments. Seeing  these  things  clearly  it  has  been  their  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  accordance  with  them. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  due  to  a  misconception 
or  to  failure  to  give  due  weight  to  fundamental  facts,  if 
business  feels  that  there  has  been  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  banks  to  fail  to  co-operate  with  it  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  the  present  business  era.  Seen  in  its  true  light,  the 
attitude  of  the  banks  has  been  the  only  true  co-operation 
possible.  Any  other  attitude  on  their  part  would  have  been 
non-co-operation,  making  more  difficult  the  period  of  re- 
adjustment and  recovery  to  normal,  stabilized  business, 
which  is  what  we  all  want. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  attitude  of  banks  should  be 
paternalistic  toward  business  nor  that  it  has  been,  but  that 
they  have  acted  in  co-operation  with  business  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  A  bank  which  does  other- 
wise than  that  does  less  than  its^  individual  and  its  public 
duty.  The  problems  of  business  are  the  problems  of  the 
banks.  The  two  are  not  in  any  sense  on  different  sides 
of  the  question.  They  are  both  on  the  same  side  working 
together  for  mutual  advantage.  If  conditions  make  it 
good  for  business  to  borrow,  it  is  good  for  the  banks  to 
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lend,  and  if  conditions  make  it  bad  for  the  banks  to  lend, 
it  is  bad  for  business  to  borrow. 

PROBLEM  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  problem  of  the  American  manufacturer  in  export 
trade  is  one  of  the  great  problems  before  the  bankers  of 
the  country  today.  But  it  is  a  problem  that  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  apart  from  our  general  business  problem. 
What  differences  there  may  be  between  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  are  differences  of  detail  and  not  of  general  prin- 
ciple. 

The  considerations  that  I  have  outlined  as  applying  to 
the  attitude  of  banking  in  co-operating  with  business  apply 
with  especial  force  in  connection  with  our  foreign  trade. 
International  business  is  in  a  particularly  active  period  of 
transition  and  adjustment.  During  the  war  period  the 
ratio  of  our  foreign  trade  to  our  total  domestic  trade  has 
undergone  violent  changes,  foreign  business  occupying  for 
a  time  an  abnormal  importance.  There  was  also  produced 
an  abnormal  balance  of  foreign  indebtedness  in  our  favor. 

Just  what  ratio  between  our  foreign  trade  and  our  do- 
mestic trade  may  come  to  be  established  as  normal  it  is  im- 
possible* to  say  at  present.  But  it  can  be  said  that  a  closer 
approximation  to  equilibrium  between  our  export  and  im- 
port trade  must  be  expected,  whether  that  be  brought  about 
through  a  decrease  of  our  exports,  an  increase  in  our  im- 
ports, or  both. 

If  a  marked  recession  in  our  export  trade  should  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  corrective  factors  tending  to  stabilize  inter- 
national trade,  it  is  my  belief  that  such  a  recession  should 
be  accepted  as  economically  sound  and  that  we  should  not 
incur  the  dangers  of  seeking  to  stimulate  by  artificial  meas- 
ures the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade.  Where  there  is  a 
real  demand  for  our  goods  there  will  be  a  real  market.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  banks  to  finance  goods  for  real 
markets.     It  is  not  their  business  to  attempt  to  maintain 
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expanded  foreign  trade  when  it  becomes  manifest  that  there 
is  not  the  continued  economic  basis  for  that  expansion. 

EUROPE  NEEDS  OUR  RAW  PRODUCTS 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  foreign  situation  indi- 
cates that  the  real  and  basic  need  of  Europe  is  for  our  raw 
products.  She  needs  them  to  re-establish  her  own  indus- 
tries upon  a  fundamentally  productive  basis,  increasing 
her  export  powers  so  as  to  liquidate  her  adverse  balance  of 
indebtedness.  Her  need  is  for  raw  products  rather  than 
for  many  classes  of  our  manufactured  products  which  dur- 
ing the  war  period  she  had  to  purchase  from  us  but  which, 
as  her  own  industrial  organization  is  rehabilitated,  she  can 
increasingly  produce  for  herself  without  reliance  upon  us. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  bankers  to  advise  with  business  as 
to  the  conditions  abroad  and  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  doing  business  being  able  to  liqui- 
date ultimately  the  balances  of  indebtedness  which  they 
owe  to  the  United  States.  The  desire  for  immediate 
profits  should  not  obscure  our  vision  of  the  future. 

Also  in  financing  our  foreign  trade  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  business  situation  as  a  whole.  We  must  not 
finance  our  foreign  trade  on  a  basis  that  will  perpetuate 
over-expansion  in  our  domestic  banking  credit.  The  great 
bulk  of  Europe's  debts  to  us  is  in  the  form  of  long  time 
credits  or  of  commercial  credits  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  realize  on  at  once.  This  is  a  serious  element  of  non- 
liquidity  in  our  credit  structure.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
adjust our  domestic  credit  situation,  our  foreign  trade  also 
must  be  subject  to  that  necessity.  The  liquidity  of  our  com- 
mercial credit  structure  should  be  a  chief  concern.  There- 
fore, it  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  duties  of  the  banks  to  en- 
courage a  return  as  fast  as  possible  to  reciprocal  foreign 
trade  in  equilibrium  financed  by  liquid  credits. 

The  most  desirable  foreign  trade  is  that  with  countries 
which  give  most  promise  of  being  able  to  re-establish  their 
own  productivity  and  to  regain  at  the  earliest  moment  the 
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ability  to  liquidate  their  debts  here  with  goods.  It  is  also 
but  the  part  of  wisdom  to  favor,  in  our  trade  with  those 
countries,  such  products  of  ours  as  will  serve  most  rapidly^ 
to  help  them  return  to  a  condition  of  economic  stability. 

These  are  all  practical  considerations  for  business  men 
as  well  as  bankers.  Banks  make  money  by  helping  others 
make  money.  The  way  for  business  to  make  money  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  profits  of  today  shall  not  be  wiped  out 
by  the  losses  of  tomorrow.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
can  be  assured  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  business  structure 
which  is  built  today  is  not  built  so  weakly  that  it  will  col- 
lapse under  the  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  when  bankers  see  that  business  conditions 
have  reached  a  stage  of  expansion  that  requires  readjust- 
ment, they  should  fearlessly  take  what  steps  are  necessary 
in  the  situation.  Their  action  must  be  based  on  self-inter- 
est, on  the  demands  of  business  and  above  all  on  the  best 
interests!  of  all  concerned.  This  is  my  conception  of  true 
banking  co-operation  with  business. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  INTEREST 
IN  IRELAND 

By  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Cohalan 

AS  a  people  we  are  probably  not  conscious  of  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  been  immersed  in  our  own  affairs 
and  of  how  completely  we  have  been  cut  off  from  for- 
eign questions,  or  even  from  the  contemplation  and  study 
of  problems  having  to  do  with  other  nations  and  peoples. 

Protected  as  we  have  been,  by  consistent  adherence  to 
Washington's  advice  against  entangling  alliances  and  by 
the  creation  and  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  from 
any  dangerous  contact  with  Old  World  conflicts,  we  have 
given  our  time  and  attention  to  domestic  questions  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  great  war  into  which  we  were  finally  drawn  and 
whose  fate  we  decided,  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  study  and  understand  a  number  of  world  problems 
in  order  to  preserve  our  liberty  and  to  save  ourselves  from 
the  machinations  of  the  rulers  of  mighty  nations  whose 
treasuries  have  been  depleted  by  the  events  of  recent  years. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  an  economic  side 
to  each  of  these  questions. 

Probably  there  is  no  international  problem  at  present  dis- 
turbing the  world,  the  correct  solution  of  which  has  greater 
interest  to  America  than  the  problem  of  Ireland.  With  a 
fifth  of  our  vast  population  of  Irish  blood  and  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  Americans  for  a  people  who  have  been  strug- 
gling against  great  odds  for  liberty,  for  a  period  five  times 
as  long  as  the  existence  of  our  own  country,  it  does  not  need 
such  a  situation  of  affairs  as  even  English  leaders  now  admit 
to  exist  in  Ireland  to  make  American  interest  in  that  country 
vital  and  intense;  and  of  a  nature  that  may  at  any  time  call 
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forth  action  similar  to  that  taken  by  us  in  Cuba  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  what  has  been  euphemistically  called  a  "campaign  of 
reprisals"  is  only  another  name  for  wholesale  and  indiscrim- 
inate murder;  for  savage  and  brutal  blood  lust:  for  wanton 
and  unrestrained  license,  pillage,  arson  and  destruction. 
The  English  government  in  Ireland  has  confessedly  broken 
down  and  has  been  replaced  by  guerilla  warfare,  carried  on 
for  England  by  uniformed  thugs  and  undisciplined  but  or- 
ganized banditti. 

IRELAND  A  NATION 

Such  a  condition  is  the  negation  of  government,  the  an- 
tithesis of  order  and  the  denial  of  that  justice  between  man 
and  man  for  which  organized  society  exists.  That  Ireland 
is  a  nation,  distinct  and  separate  from  all  others  and  that  she 
is  morally  entitled  to  choose  and  select  her  own  government, 
is  no  longer  seriously  denied.  England's  old  methods  of 
misrepresentation  have  broken  down.  Faced  by  a  people 
who  every  day  are  giving  evidence  of  a  readiness  to  die  for 
liberty  and  by  a  political  unanimity  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory the  real  reasons  for  England's  deathhold  upon  Ireland 
are  becoming  clear  to  all  mankind. 

England  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  raised  within  her 
own  borders  an  amount  of  food  sufficient  to  feed  her  teeming 
millions  for  six  weeks  in  the  year.  Frightened  by  the  dan- 
gers that  confronted  her  during  the  time  when  the  Germans 
were  trying  to  isolate  her  from  the  countries  from  which  she 
drew  her  food ;  and  alarmed  by  the  consequences  to  her  in- 
dustrial population  of  the  food  shortage,  her  rulers  attempt- 
ed to  change  this  condition;  but  the  Englishman  had  become 
in  so  many  cases  a  dweller  in  cities  or  towns  that,  even  with 
governmental  subsidies  and  doles  to  agriculture,  England 
for  three-quarters  of  the  year  must  continue  to  be  fed  by 
other  lands.  Ireland,  purposely  denuded  of  inhabitants  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  by  English  rule,  has  been  turned 
into  a  great  grazing  range  for  England  and  provides  annual- 
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ly  a  million  head  of  cattle  for  the  English  market  as  well  as 
great  quantities  of  other  foodstuffs. 

In  the  same  way  she  provides  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
surplus  products  of  the  English  manufacturer  and  thus  en- 
ables him  to  successfully  undersell  his  American  or  Conti- 
nental rival  who  has  no  market  of  which  he  has  an  absolute 
monopoly. 

Above  all  Ireland  stands  between  England  and  the 
oceans  and  must  be  held,  as  the  English  naval  authorities 
say,  for  England's  safety — and  the  English  spokesmen  who 
have  a  horror  of  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right  when 
applied  to  Belgium,  welcome  it  as  a  Heaven  sent  message 
when  it  helps  to  make  England  secure  from  real  or  fancied 
attack. 

IRELAND'S  PROBLEM  AN  ECONOMIC  ONE 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  Ireland  is  basically  in  Eng- 
land's eyes  an  economic  one  and  all  her  great  wars  have 
proved  how  far  England  is  prepared  to  go  for  economic 
and  industrial  advantage.  The  world,  and  particularly  our 
country,  is  interested  in  the  intensely  human  side  of  the 
question  of  Irish  independence  but  we  have  not  yet  come 
fully  to  realize  how  completely  political  independence 
rests  upon  economic  independence.  England  might  recog- 
nize the  political  independence  of  Ireland  if  she  could  re- 
tain the  economic  control,  but  with  the  latter  are  bound  up 
interests  that  England  regards  as  vital  to  her  continued 
world  power.  What  interest  has  America  directly  in  the 
solution  of  this  absorbing  problem?  Aside  altogether  from 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  question  its  solution  is  a  matter 
of  first  importance  to  our  country  from  the  economic  point 
of  view.  Locked  up  with  the  fate  of  Ireland  is  the  control  of 
the  seas,  and  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  rests  economic 
liberty  or  economic  thraldom  for  the  world. 

England  for  more  than  a  generation  has  insisted  that 
she  must  have  a  fleet  equal  at  least  in  strength  to  the  two 
fleets  which  follow  hers  in  the  order  of  size  and  efficiency. 
In  spite  of  the  declarations  recently  made  by  some  of  her 
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apologists  that  she  no  longer  holds  to  this  rule,  she  is  to-day 
the  strongest  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  intends,  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  her  future  by  her  past,  to  so  remain,  by  fair 
means  or  by  foul.  This  naval  superiority  she  has  in  her  own 
fleet.  She  adds  to  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  strength  of 
Japan,  her  sister  Island  Empire,  bound  to  her  by  the  close 
ties  of  treaty;  of  mutuality  of  interest;  and  of  identity  of 
aims.  Possessing  this  power  she  seeks  to  turn  it  to  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  advantage  of  her  subjects,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  obtaining  through  it,  for  her  mercantile  marine,  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  with  the  enormous  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  its  operation.  This  revenue  would  come 
not  alone  from  the  freight  and  traffic  charges  made  for 
transportation  but  from  the  large  sums  to  be  made  from 
again  becoming  the  banker  and  the  insurer  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Her  ruling  class  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
such  an  effort  on  their  part  in  order  to  save  the  tottering 
business  houses  of  England.  They  must  have  a  large  rev- 
enue to  run  the  machinery  of  government  and  such  a  rev- 
enue can  be  raised  only  from  a  solvent  people.  It  will  be  of 
little  avail  for  them  merely  to  prepare  a  budget  and  to  im- 
pose a  tax.  The  people  upon  whom  it  is  imposed  must  have 
the  means  of  meeting  the  burden  and  of  responding  to  the 
levy.  England  will  seek  her  ends  in  the  future  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past.  Against  whom  will  this  great  power  be 
used? 

One  by  one  for  three  hundred  years  she  has  broken  down 
her  serious  commercial  rivals.  One  by  one,  in  the  name  of 
justice  or  humanity,  the  country  which  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  become  her  financial  and  economic  competitor 
has  been  compelled  to  give  way  by  a  combination  of  powers, 
ingeniously  made  by  her.  To-day  the  only  great  remaining 
solvent  competitor  of  England  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
is  our  country.  By  reason  of  our  extraordinary  growth  and 
development  we  now  manufacture  in  eight  months  all  that 
we  can  consume  in  a  year  and  for  four  months  of  each  year 
we  are  dependent  for  the  continuance  of  business  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world.     In  the  same  way  England  manu- 
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factures  in  less  than  four  months  all  that  she  can  consume 
in  a  year,  and  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  year  is  com- 
mercially dependent  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  To 
reach  those  markets  both  of  the  countries  are  obliged  to  use 
the  seas,  and  unless  those  seas  be  free,  commercial  inter- 
change between  distant  lands  is  impossible  and  the  country 
shut  out  from  the  use  of  the  seas  is  thrown  back  upon  itself 
for  consumption  of  all  that  it  produces. 

ENGLAND'S  SEA  POWER 

England  to-day  controls  absolutely  the  seven  seas,  and 
while  we  hear  much  of  her  disposition  not  to  interfere  with 
their  use  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  the  whim,  or  prejudice,  or  interest  of  her  govern- 
ing class  requires  it,  she  may  shut  out  from  the  seas  any  or  all 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  including  our  own  country. 
Such  a  condition  is  intolerable.  Tyranny  is  based  not  alone 
upon  the  wish  to  exercise  power  but  also  upon  its  posses- 
sion— and  however  tyrannical  may  be  the  disposition  of  the 
governing  class  of  a  nation  it  is  of  no  moment  until  trans- 
lated into  actions.  England's  spokesmen  and  her  friends 
here  in  America  insist  that  such  power  never  will  be  exer- 
cised against  us,  but  the  fact  remains  that  she  possesses  such 
power  and  that  her  commercial  and  financial  necessities  are 
now  so  great  that  in  order  to  keep  afloat  as  a  going-concern 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  control  the  markets 
of  the  world.  To-day  the  public  debt  of  the  British  Empire 
is  more  than  nine  billions  of  pounds,  the  yearly  interest 
charge  is  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars. 
Such  a  sum  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  raise  from  her 
already  heavily  burdened  people.  Her  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  in  many  cases  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  necessary  in  order  to  recoup  the  losses  made  by 
them  during  the  past  few  years  that  they  should  monopolize 
the  business  of  the  world.  A  government  which  must  look 
to  a  solvent  England  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  ne- 
cessary to  its  continued  existence  must  do  its  best  in  order  to 
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regain  solvency  for  their  country  and  retain  solvency  for  its 
manufacturers  and  merchants. 

UNFRIENDLINESS  OF  ENGLISH  SHIPOWNERS 

By  the  exigencies  of  the  war  the  American  flag  was  re- 
stored to  the  seas  and  placed  again  upon  a  large  mercantile 
marine.  That  marine  in  order  to  continue  to  exist  must  seek 
out  markets  for  American  commerce  throughout  the  world 
and  must  in  doing  this  compete  with  the  English  mercantile 
marine  from  which  for  generations  the  English  have  de- 
rived an  immense  proportion  of  their  revenues.  Competi- 
tion, first  conducted  in  friendly  spirit,  will  as  the  necessities 
of  each  side  increase,  grow  more  keen  and  more  bitter. 
English  shipowners  do  not  and  will  not  regard  with  com- 
posure strong  competition  from  a  country  which  for  fifty 
years  has  had  practically  no  mercantile  marine.  They  re- 
gard, and  naturally  so,  the  American  mercantile  marine  as 
one  which  is  entering  upon  a  field  which  belongs  to  them, 
and  they  regard  this  competition  as  unfriendly  and  hostile 
and  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
revenues  which  they  believe  to  belong  to  themselves.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  English  that  they  should  receive 
annually  a  revenue  of  several  billions  of  dollars  from  their 
control  of  ocean-born  commerce.  The  failure  to  receive 
this  revenue  will  result  in  bankruptcy  and  England's  rulers 
at  any  price  and  at  any  cost  will  be  uiged  on  by  her  necessi- 
ties to  take  any  step  which  in  their  judgment  will  stave  off 
such  insolvency.  The  final  step,  in  the  cases  of  Spain,  of 
France,  of  Holland  and  of  Germany  when  all  indirect  steps 
had  failed,  was  that  of  war  in  order  to  drive  by  force  those 
flags  from  the  seas.  Can  there  be  serious  doubt  of  similar 
action  in  our  case  when  English  interests  require  it? 

Ireland  is  the  gateway  to  Europe  and  English  statesmen 
have  for  years  insisted  that  its  control  was  an  essential  con- 
dition of  English  world  power.  Ireland  stands  between 
England  and  the  oceans.  English  commerce  coming  and 
going  between  England  and  other  lands  must  pass  closely  by 
the  shores  of  Ireland.     England  insists  upon  possession  of 
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the  magnificent  harbors  of  Ireland,  even  though  she  keeps 
them  idle,  in  order  to  prevent  Irish  competition  with  En- 
glish commerce  and  to  insure  her  continued  ownership  of 
all  the  water  avenues  of  commerce  and  the  certainty  of  un- 
interrupted and  unrestrained  access  for  her  ships  to  and 
from  the  oceans.  So  long  as  England  controls  Ireland  and 
with  that  control  retains  her  control  of  the  seas  so  long  will 
the  ultimate  attempt  to  destroy  American  commerce  be  an 
ever-growing  certainty.  If  England  does  not  intend  to  use 
this  weapon  let  her  destroy  it  by  agreeing  to  the  recognition 
of  an  independent  government  which  will  absolutely  control 
Ireland  and  which  will  be  friendly  to  all  countries  and  sub- 
servient to  none.  If  England  intends  to  use  this  weapon  then 
by  all  manner  of  means  will  she  continue  to  hold  Ireland  in 
subjection  and  continue  to  control  her  wonderful  harbors 
and  through  them  and  her  geographical  position  control  all 
the  sea-borne  commerce  carried  to  and  fro  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

IRELAND'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  foreign  business  done  by  Ireland  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  amounted  to  $820,000,000.  Of 
this  England  did  ninety-five  per  cent,  doing  more  business 
with  Ireland  than  with  any  other  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept our  country.  This  was  so,  not  through  choice  upon  the 
part  of  Ireland,  but  through  compulsion  and  Ireland  was 
compelled  against  all  economic  laws  to  buy  in  the  dearest 
and  sell  in  the  cheapest  market.  When  one  considers  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  through  the  British  rule  has  been 
cut  in  two  in  seventy  years,  a  condition  for  which  there  is 
probably  no  parallel  in  human  history,  and  that  leading 
economists  assert  that  she  is  capable  of  sustaining  in  com- 
fort a  population  of  twenty  millions,  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce of  a  free  Ireland  with  all  the  world  becomes  at  once 
a  question  of  first  importance.  England  by  her  maritime 
laws  of  two  centuries  ago  and  by  her  absolute  control  of  po- 
litical conditions  has  isolated  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned.    A  free  Ireland 
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would  deal  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly with  America,  so  that  a  business  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  would  be  gained  for  America  by  the  emer- 
gence of  Ireland  as  an  independent  country. 

The  English  made  last  year  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  control  of  Ireland  above  $225,000,000,  and,  large  as  this 
sum  is,  it  is  only  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  Ireland  to  England  in  her  plans  for  the  absolute 
control  of  the  seas.  England  to-day  rules  over  a  third  of  the 
world  and  more  than  a  third  of  its  population.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  mankind  and  is  intoler- 
able in  view  of  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  the 
right  of  self  determination  as  the  outcome  of  the  war  is  to  be 
the  heritage  of  all  mankind.  To  paraphrase  a  saying  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our  greatest  Americans,  "the 
world  cannot  endure  half  slave  and  half  free,"  and  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  mankind  that  the  British  Empire,  like  the 
other  Empires  of  the  past,  should  now  be  resolved  into  its 
component  parts  and  that  each  of  the  peoples  who  have 
suffered  under  its  iron  tyranny  should  be  permitted  to  take 
its  place  among  the  independent  peoples  of  the  world. 

What  happier  solution  could  there  be,  not  alone  for  Ire- 
land and  for  humanity  in  general,  but  for  the  people  of 
England?  Ground  down  as  they  now  are  by  a  system  of 
taxation  that  required  more  than  $700,000,000  in  1919  for 
naval  expenditure;  $300,000,000  for  aerial  fighting  prepara- 
tions and  nearly  a  billion  for  the  army — the  disarmament 
which  would  accompany  and  follow  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
would  save  the  people  of  England  from  the  yearly  expendit- 
ure of  such  enormous  sums  and  from  ultimate  bankruptcy 
and  destruction. 

England  is  armed  to  the  teeth  to-day  to  maintain  her 
ownership  of  the  seas. 

That  control  can  be  taken  from  h?r  only  by  our  country. 
We  must  have  freedom  of  the  ^eas  in  order  to  survive.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  we  will  have  it  no  matter  from  what 
power  it  is  to  be  wrung? 
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Let  us  have  it  by  all  means,  by  peaceful  efiforts,  by  ways 
that  will  avoid  the  taking  of  life  and  the  destruction  of 
property!  Let  it  come  in  the  way  of  increased  liberty  for 
mankind  including  the  people  of  England.  Let  it  come  in 
the  way  that  will  convince  mankind  of  England's  right  to 
be  considered  among  the  nations  that  want  freedom  for  all 
peoples.  Let  England  make  her  choice — and  let  us  hope 
that  it  may  be  the  righteous  one,  but  let  her  be  convinced,  if 
she  insists  upon  tyranny  and  force,  then  she  must  go  the 
way  of  all  other  Empires  and  be  swept  aside  in  order  that 
liberty — political  and  economic — may  be  preserved  in  our 
land  and  extended  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


IMMIGRATION  HYSTERIA 
IN  CONGRESS 

By  John  E.  Milholland 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  immigrant 
nation,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  that,  with  three  hundred  years'  won- 
derful experience  behind  us,  we  must  go  out  of  the  Immi- 
gration business  entirely. 

A  momentous  step  has  been  taken.  And  it  was  taken  in 
haste.  Much  in  fact  suggestive  of  a  stampede  marred  the 
proceedings.  In  portions  of  the  debate  conditions  of  mind 
bordering  upon  a  panic  were  reflected.  To  be  sure,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  spontaneity  was  evidenced,  but  behind  it  all 
the  familiar  work  of  propaganda  and  prearrangement  was 
distinctly  visible,  as  it  has  been  for  years.  Calm  considera- 
tion was  almost  overwhelmed  by  vociferous  demand  and 
excited  speech  until  methods  prevailed  that  shocked  the 
veteran  members  of  a  government  that  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent deliberate  action,  an  appeal  to  reason  and  a  reasoning 
from  sufficient  data. 

Pressed  for  the  cause  of  so  much  precipitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  Bill's  proponents,  a  leading  member  of  the 
House  declared  that  he  "understood  no  less  than  15,000,000 
immigrants"  at  European  ports  to  be  preparing  to  over- 
whelm us  with  their  numbers.  No  positive  trustworthy  in- 
formation was  furnished  to  justify  such  an  amazing  declara- 
tion, and  it  was  quickly  demonstrated  that  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  ocean  passenger  transportation,  15,000,000 
people  could  not  be  brought  here  in  ten  years,  though  every 
ship  were  loaded  to  the  gunwales  and  sailed  at  top  speed. 
It  was  shown,  moreover,  that  according  to  the  actual 
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report  of  the  Immigration  Department  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1920,  exactly  one  more  than  430,000  immigrants 
arrived  and  288,315  went  home,  leaving  an  actual  increase 
of  142,686,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  in  our 
population.  This  included  people  from  all  countries  and 
all  races — African,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Irish,  Japanese, 
Polish,  Russian,  Scotch,  Slavoc,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and  a 
lot  of  Mexicans. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  that  is  since  June, 
30,  1920,  there  has  been  this  increase  in  the  arrivals:  July, 
83,959;  August,  86,500;  September,  98,400;  October,  101,- 
000;  November,  102,000;  or  a  total  of  472,859  for  the  five 
months,  but  over  against  this  there  were  no  less  than  181,- 
505  in  the  way  of  returns,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  our 
population  of  291,354  or  less  than  three- tenths  of  1  per 
cent;  or  an  indicated  total  immigration  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1920-21  of  about  700,000,  or  nearly  half  a  million 
under  the  high-water  mark  of  the  years  preceding  the  War; 
practically  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion, and  far,  far  below  the  figures  representing  our  natural 
increase — usually  estimated  at  one  million,  at  least,  annually. 

A  TEAPOT  TEMPEST 

• 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  actual  statistics — and  all  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the. tide  of  immigration  is  certainly  running  very 
much  below  that  of  former  pre-war  years.'  Considered  in 
the  light  of  what  was  predicted  would  happen  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  they  are  ridiculously 
small.  In  justification  of  such  a  drastic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  proposed  in  the  Bill  reported  by  the  majority  House 
Immigration  Committee,  after  years  of  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda, it  is  enough  to  make  the  intelligent  citizen  rub  his 
eyes  in  astonishment  and  wonder  what  all  the  fuss  is  about. 
It  is  a  teapot  tempest,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  splendid 
calm  figure  of  Columbia  seems  transformed  into  the  tradi- 
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tional  old  lady,  scrambling  over  chairs  and  tables  to  avoid 
the  real  or  imaginary  mouse. 

Why  is  it  among  all  the  great  questions  that  press  upon 
us  for  solution,  that  of  immigration  is  the  one  over  which 
the  American  people  become  so  easily  excited?  Immi- 
grants ourselves  we  should  understand  it  fully,  or  at  least 
consider  it  sympathetically,  but  we  don't,  and  in  conse- 
quence even  sensible  legislators  go  into  hysterics  at  certain 
frequently  recurring  intervals. 

The  solution  of  the  immigration  problem  is  summed  up 
in  one  word — Distribution.  Had  we  given  as  much  time 
to  this  simple  solution  of  the  question  as  we  have  to  dis- 
cussing the  evils  or  dangers  that  are  supposed  to  lie  in  its 
wake,  we  would  be  free  from  all  apprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  our  troubles  over  the  foreigner  here  are  due  to 
the  disregard  of  this  experience-born  injunction.  It  ac- 
counts for  all  the  racial  troubles  that  California  and  the 
other  Pacific  Coast  States  have  had  over  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  If  that  contingent  of  Chinese,  mostly  of  the  coolie 
type,  that  came  from  Canton,  Peking  and  the  other  big 
Chinese  cities  about  half  a  century  ago,  had  been  judi- 
ciously scattered  throughout  the  country  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  settle  down  in  San  Francisco,  they  never  would 
have  become  such  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  situation. 

This  is  true  of  the  Hungarians  who  were  brought  to  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  allowed  to  build  up  colonies 
there;  of  the  Italians,  the  Russians,  the  Galicians  and  the 
Polish  Jews  who  swarm  the  streets  of  New  York  and  give 
it  and  the  other  cities  of  our  country  the  appearance  of 
foreign  capitals. 

The  organizations  that  have  undertaken  this  work  of 
distribution  at  least  are  to  be  commended,  and  where  needed, 
should  have  government  support  to  do  the  work  in  a  syste- 
matic, intelligent,  practical  manner.  Herein  is  real  gen- 
uine service  for  Congress  to  perform,  and  that  immediately. 

Taking  the  worst  view  of  it,  there  is  nothing  more 
alarming  at  present  than  the  wild  rumors  voiced  by  Mr, 
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Campbell,  of  Kansas,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  of  that 
phantom  army  of  "15,000,000  immigrants"  that  are  resting 
upon  their  arms  somewhere  in  Europe  to  invade  us. 

Supposing  it  to  be  true,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  non- 
sensical— inspired  by  talk  on  the  part  of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  who  are  trying  to  frighten  the  American  people 
into  cutting  off  one  of  our  greatest  National  assets — what  is 
there  to  be  alarmed  about?  We  enter  the  danger  zone^  ac- 
cording to  Macaulay's  famous  prediction,  only  when  we 
have  a  population  of  20,000  to  the  square  mile.  At  present 
we  have  an  average  of  between  30  to  40  people  living  upon 
each  of  the  eight  million  square  miles  of  North  America. 
When  that  playful  prophecy  of  the  brilliant  Englishman 
is  fulfilled,  we  shall  have  160,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the 
population  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  will  be  long  cen- 
turies hence,  for  we  grow  in  numbers  more  slowly  than 
popular  supposition  has  it. 

It  has  taken  this  old  gray  earth  two  thousand  years,  ac- 
cording to  Mulhall,  to  increase  from  54,000,000,  in  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar,  to  1,600,000,000,  one  reason  being  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  gain  in  population  was  so 
slight  that  there  were  less  than  50,000,000  in  Europ*e  as  late 
as  the  Twelfth  Century. 

OUR  VAST   UNOCCUPIED   TERRITORIES 

But  if  it  be  necessary  to  quiet  still  further  the  Nation's 
nerves  after  this  Congressional  outburst,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  we  have  yet  considerable  territory  desperately  in 
need  of  occupation.  According  to  the  Census  returns  New 
York  State  itself  today  has  no  less  than  25,000  deserted 
farms,  with  little  prospect  of  their  being  taken  up  unless 
foreigners  do  it.  The  average  American  boy  does  not  take 
to  manual  labor,  either  in  the  North  or  in  the  East,  West 
or  South.  It  is  not  exactly  that  the  rising  native  generation 
has  grown  ^^sof t,"  but  because  they  feel  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  have  this  service  done  by  others.  In 
the  South  there  is  the  colored  man,  in  the  North  and  West 
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the  Immigrant;  and  if  the  abandoned  farms  of  the  East, 
especially  New  England,  are  being  taken  up  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  formerly,  or  in  other  States,  it  is  because  of 
the  influx  of  sturdy  French  Canadians  who  have  come  down 
over  the  border.    They  work. 

The  United  States  "overwhelmed  by  15,000,000  Immi- 
grants"? What  nonsense!  Consider  a  few  random  facts. 
Texas  has  about  the  same  acreage  as  Germany  before  the 
War.  Its  population  today  is  less  than  5,000,000  or  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  old  Teutonic  Empire's,  but  it  could 
take  all  the  people  in  Germany  and  the  forty  millions  of 
France,  and  then  not  be  so  thickly  populated  to  the  square 
mile  as  the  Italy  of  today. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  immigrants  could 
settle  in  the  South  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi  and 
that  whole  Southern  section  would  not  be  one-half  so 
thickly  populated  as  Massachusetts  with  less  than  4,000,000 
and  with  no  end  of  deserted  farms — all  well  worth  tilling. 
All  the  people  of  Portugal  could  settle  down  in  Missouri, 
and  Missouri  then  would  be  no  more  crowded  than  Portugal 
is  at  present.  The  entire  South  can  take  care  of  more  than 
250,000,000  immigrants  without  feeling  the  strain  of  exces- 
sive population.  At  least  500,000  people  might  be  sent  be- 
low Mason  and  Dixon's  line  every  year  from  Ellis  Island, 
and  it  would  take  a  hundred  years  at  that  rate  to  fill  up 
Dixie,  or  crowd  out  the  11,000,000  or  12,000,000  colored 
people,  or  close  up,  for  lack  of  space,  a  single  race-track  or 
baseball  field. 

A  few  years  ago  when  one  William  Hohenzollern  at- 
tempted to  frighten  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  his 
talk  about  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  or  the  alleged  certainty  of 
Occidental  inundation  by  Oriental  populations,  he  harped  on 
these  arguments  in  favor  of  his  imperialistic  notions  and 
fool  war  until  a  mathematical  chap  in  Philadelphia  sat 
down  one  day  and  figured  out  that  if  India's  entire  300,000,- 
000  people  (that  is  the  last  oflicial  British  record)  would 
land  some  night  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  start  for  Chicago, 
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all  of  them  could  be  absorbed  without  a  single  one  going 
farther  East  than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, California,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming 
could  accommodate  them  all  with  as  much  land  as  they 
had  at  home,  and  each  State  still  be  in  a  position  to  yell 
"Come  West,  young  man!    Come  West!'' 

We  are  supposed  to  lead  the  American  continent,  if  not 
the  whole  world,  in  ability  to  handle  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  civilization,  but  Argentina  and  some  of  the  other 
South  American  Republics  are  setting  us  an  example  in  the 
way  they  are  handling  immigration  that  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  Instead  of  putting  up  the  bars,  they  greet  the 
immigrant  cordially,  attend  to  his  examination  just  as  care- 
fully and  far  more  scientifically  than  we  do,  but  once  ad- 
mitted they  never  rest  until  he  is  placed  where  he  can  be 
worked  to  the  best  advantage  for  himself  and  for  the  coun- 
try, and  in  every  way  given  the  best  possible  chance  "to  live 
up  to  his  blue  china." 

An  argument  in  favor  of  this  method  of  treatment  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  against  our  barbarous  ways  was 
recently  set  forth  in  very  temperate  language  by  a  writer 
in  The  Forum.  It  is  bound  to  be  in  vogue  within  the  near 
future  because  this  whole  question  is  passing  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  realm  of  academic  discussion  to  the  actual 
requirements  of  our  country. 

THE  UNCEASING  CRY  FOR  LABOR 

From  East  to  West,  the  cry  of  every  farmer,  every  con- 
tractor and  employer  is  for  labor — labor  to  sow  and  to  reap 
and  to  gather  into  barns;  labor  for  the  public  works,  the 
shops,  and  for  a  thousand  other  forms  of  our  activity.  This 
labor  must  be  found  somewhere.  The  North  has  had  to 
draw  from  the  South.  The  limit  has  been  reached,  but 
while  a  temporary  slowdown  in  manufacture  may  continue, 
there  is  no  slowdown  in  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  United  States.  People  must  be  fed.  Crops 
must  be  raised.    The  land  must  be  tilled.    Consumption  is 
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overtaking  production  everywhere,  and  unless  this  whole- 
sale rejection  of  foreigners  be  checked  a  situation  will  con- 
front us  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Andrew  Carnegie 
once  said  that  every  immigrant  was  worth  $5,000  to  the 
country.    Checking  immigration  is  a  menace  to  prosperity. 

To  read  the  wild  talk  about  the  effect  of  this  War  upon 
immigration  from  the  Old  World,  one  would  suppose  that 
we  had  no  history  of  what  has  followed  preceding  conflicts. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  just  as 
tremendous  at  that  time  as  the  late  upheaval,  consequent 
upon  the  World  War.  Yet  nothing  that  followed  Waterloo 
had  any  impressive  effect  upon  our  immigration,  and  the 
subsequent  abortive  Revolution  of  1848,  which  stirred 
Europe  from  one  end  to  another,  was  not  made  conspicu- 
ous by  the  immensity  but  by  the  high  character  of  the  Old 
World  exodus,  particularly  from  Germany  where  immigra- 
tion, stimulated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  enforced  military  serv- 
ice, was  led  by  such  men  as  Carl  Schurz,  General  Siegel, 
and  that  wonderful  man,  whom  the  medical  profession  of 
America  still  delights  to  honor.  Dr.  Jacobi. 

Few  came  to  us  from  France  following  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  that  closed  the  Franco-German  War,  because 
the  patriotic  French  threw  themselves  into  the  task  of  re- 
habilitating the  country  just  as  the  Belgians  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  others  are  doing  now.  The  Russian-Japanese 
War  was  quite  without  effect  as  a  stimulus  to  any  tidal  wave 
of  emigrants  from  either  country. 

A  few  months  ago  there  arrived  in  New  York  a  vessel 
laden  with  choice  fruits  from  one  of  the  new  Zionist  colon- 
ies of  Palestine.  From  a  strictly  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  was  a  mere  incident  in  the  foreign  import  trade,  but  to 
men  of  vision  it  was  endlessly  suggestive;  suggestive  of  the 
day  when  these  historical  regions  of  Asia  shall  once  more 
take  their  place  in  the  world's  commerce  and  the  ancient, 
long  forgotten  vast  tracts — Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Nine- 
veh, Babylon — come  again  under  cultivation  along  the  lines 
of  modern  science  and  with  other  Old  World  peoples  arc 
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finally    brought    under    governments    of    rational,    well- 
ordered  democracy. 

I  said  the  solution  of  immigrants  could  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — distribution,  but  it  requires  four  to  state  the 
remedy  for  emigration :  good  government  at  home.  Good 
government  at  home  means  practically  the  end  of  that  rest- 
less universal  desire  to  go  abroad.  We  have  seen  this  in 
the  case  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  every  other  country  that  is  governed  with  even  the 
semblance  of  real  democracy.  And  we  have  seen  how  Eng- 
land's wretched  misrule  of  Ireland  through  generations 
caused  the  Irish  people  to  emigrate  literally  in  millions. 

"A  drift  of  men 

Gone  over  the  sea, 
A  drift  of  the  dead 

Where  the  men  should  be." 

But  through  the  great  Land  Purchase  Bill,  the  County 
Councils,  revived  industry  and  self-assertion,  Ireland's 
home  affairs  have  of  late  years  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  emigration  has  dwindled  nearly  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  other  countries  mentioned. 

So  is  it  true  of  Italy,  which  has  arisen  from  misery  to 
become  one  of  the  best  governed  of  modern  nations.  And, 
what  is  the  result?  Italy's  immigration  has  fallen  off  like 
that  of  France,  Spain,  or  Switzerland. 

Think  what  it  will  mean  when  the  Balkan  states, 
Greece,  Russia,  Siberia  and  China  have  become  reorgan- 
ized and  brought  in  touch  with  that  modern  development 
which  makes  Democracy  an  absolute  requirement  of  any 
advancing  civilization.  Immigrants  will  be  in  demand  in 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  Occident — everywhere. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  sift  out  the  undesirables  at  Ellis 
Island,  Angel  Island,  and  all  the  other  ports  of  arrival  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  really  dangerous  people — those  who  constitute  an  actual 
menace  to  the  Republic — seldom  come  in  the  steerage. 
Occasionally  they  travel  Second  Cabin,  but  usually  they  are 
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found  among  the  First  Class  passengers.  They  mean  busi- 
ness ;  they  take  no  chances. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  in  detail  this  whole 
lamentable  piece  of  legislation — for  it  is  now  before  that 
bulwark  of  the  Republic,  the  Senate.  The  Bill  from  be- 
ginning to  end  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  out  of  place,  out  of 
time.  We  need  every  decent  immigrant  that  may  come  to 
us.  We  are  losing  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  other  new 
and  undeveloped  countries  of  the  world  are  being  aroused, 
reformed,  and  put  upon  their  financial  feet.  Within 
twenty  years  we  shall  be  advertising  for  foreigners,  just  as 
other  nations  and  even  some  of  our  own  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  done  already,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  Bill  is  bad — inexpressibly  bad.  It  should  never  go 
on  the  statute  books.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  ever 
pass  it.  If  it  does,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  consistent  with  his  ad- 
mirable record  on  this  subject,  will  veto  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  Congressional  slag  heap. 

As  a  matter  of  Republican  policy,  it  is  arrant  madness 
and  might  be  termed  *^A  measure  to  insure  Republican 
defeat  in  1922."  No  wonder  the  solid  Democratic  South, 
to  whom  immigration  means  little,  is  for  it  as  vigorously 
and  unitedly — for  it  means  less  Republican  Congressmen — 
as  it  is  against  reducing  the  unconstitutional  over-Repre- 
sentation by  which  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President, 
de  facto,  in  1916,  and  still  remains  in  the  White  House  al- 
though every  State  in  the  Union,  according  to  its  population 
and  suffrage  rights  under  the  Constitution,  voted  to  turn 
out  his  Administration,  something  unprecedented  in  our 
political  history. 


THE  CYCLE  OF  REVOLU- 
TION 

By  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears 

AN  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  summer  shower 
shows  a  number  of  drops  of  water,  round  in  form  and 
stationary  in  the  air.  The  same  view  with  the  naked 
eye  gives  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  perpendicular  lines 
of  water.  This  is  a  perfectly  familiar  phenomenon,  and 
the  different  forms  which  the  water  seems  to  assume  are 
quite  explainable  and  reconcilable. 

An  instantaneous  view  of  a  government  shows  a  piece  of 
political  machinery  that  appears  to  be  permanent  and  suffi- 
cient unto  its  purpose.  The  same  government  considered 
through  a  period  of  years  shows  a  constantly  changing  form. 
No  government  has  ever  been  alike  stationary  and  satis- 
factory for  any  length  of  time.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
self-evident  reasons  for  this.  At  all  events  it  seems  certain 
that  the  individual  mental,  physical  and  social  standards  of 
living,  as  well  as  the  form  of  government  itself,  are  con- 
stantly changing  though  they  appear  at  any  one  period  to 
be  stationary. 

In  following  these  developments  and  changes  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cycle  which  repeats  itself  again  and  again  with 
remarkable  precision  throughout  history.  This  cycle  com- 
mences with  small  communities  wherein  the  individuals,  be- 
cause of  their  limited  number,  can  assemble  in  one  place  and 
accomplish  what  is  called  government.  Through  this  as- 
sembly of  those  actually  concerned  a  government  is  evolved 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  time  and  produces  what  will 
be  conceded  to  be  the  end  and  object  of  all  government — 
the  right  and  opportunity  of  human  beings  to  live  in  con- 
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cert  to  the  greatest  advantages  of  all  and  the  restriction  of 
none. 

Because  this  is  true  the  community  so  governed  grows  to 
be  more  effective  than  others  not  so  governed,  and  thus  in 
time  acquires  power.  This  power — so  the  cycle  seems  to 
dictate — then  tends  to  reach  out  and  include  other  and  less 
powerful  groups,  absorbing  them,  or  admitting  them  to  a 
share  in  the  original  government. 

It  then  appears  that  the  original  group  becomes  so  large 
that  the  individuals  cannot  gather  in  one  place  and  legislate. 
They  therefore  divide  into  groups,  assemble  in  various 
places  and  select  representatives  who  assemble  elsewhere 
and  govern  the  whole.  The  growth  of  power  so  attained 
moves  the  new  group  on  another  step  making  it  more  effec- 
tive than  any  other  competing  groups,  until  the  latter  are 
absorbed;  and  thus  representatives  of  representatives  are 
selected  who  in  their  turn  gather  together  and  govern  the 
enlarged  whole. 

THE  GERM  OF  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY 

It  appears  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of  this  development 
that  in  time  this  largest  group  or  nation  becomes  top- 
heavy.  There  is  a  tendency  to  skip  the  series  of  represen- 
tatives and  jump  from  the  individuals  to  the  apex  of  the 
government,  thus  bringing  about  a  direct  relation  between 
the  people  and  the  ruler.  From  this  direct  contact  some 
sort  of  absolute  monarchy  results.  It  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  this  latter  stage  that  some  single  figurehead 
or  ruler  shall  exist  to  whom  the  people,  the  different  min- 
orities and  even  the  legislators  and  magistrates  can  appeal. 
The  enormous  expense  and  difficulty  of  selecting  this  indi- 
vidual periodically,  the  appalling  abuse  of  power  in  effect- 
ing this  choice,  leads  in  time  to  the  permanency  of  a  single 
man  in  the  office  of  ruler  during  his  life  time  and  to  the, 
succession  of  his  family  or  choice  in  order  to  thwart  the 
complications  of  the  choice  of  a  successor  by  the  people 
upon  his  death. 
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Gibbon,  with  his  well-known  philosophic  humor,  says: 

"Of  the  various  forms  of  government  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  world  an  hereditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope 
for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate,  without  an  indignant  smile, 
that,  on  the  father's  decease,  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of 
a  drove  of  oxen,  descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  man- 
kind and  to  himself;  and  that  the  bravest  warriors  and  wisest  states- 
men, relinquishing  their  natural  rights  of  empire,  approach  the 
royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  inviolable 
fidelity?  Satire  and  declamations  may  paint  these  obvious  topics 
in  most  dazzling  colors,  but  our  most  serious  thoughts  will  respect 
a  useful  prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession,  independent 
of  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and  we  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  ^y 
expedient  which  deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous  and,  in- 
deed, the  ideal,  power  of  giving  themselves  a  master.  In  the  cool 
shade  of  retirement,  we  may  easily  devise  imaginary  forms  of 
government,  in  which  the  scepter  shall  be  constantly  bestowed  on 
the  most  worthy  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole 
community.  Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches 
us  that,  in  a  large  society,  the  election  of  a  monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wisest,  or  to  the  most  numerous,  part  of  the  people." 

In  the  historical  cycle  under  consideration  this  single 
pre-eminent  head  in  time  accumulates  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  minorities,  and  thereupon  the  last  stage  is  reached, 
the  organization  breaks  up,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the 
small  groups  of  individuals  who  can  meet  in  one  place  and 
govern  themselves. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  government  during  the  last  five  or  six  thousand 
years;  but  it  would  be  just  as  ridiculous  to  try  to  prove 
that  any  form  of  government  anywhere  at  any  time  has 
remained  stationary,  or  that  it  can  ever  do  so. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  this  progress  of  the  cycle  was  in  operation.  Certain 
changes  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  led  individuals  to 
leave  their  native  lands  and  migrate  to  the  new  country  to 
found  new  communities  where  people  might  live  and  have 
a  government  more  in  accordance  with  their  desires.  Out 
of  this  came  the  New  England  town  meeting  and  a  form  of 
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self-government  of  small  communities  which  admitted  of 
the  first  step  in  the  cycle.  With  the  growth  of  power  in 
the  community,  the  ability  to  throw  off  British  rule  arrived, 
and  the  United  States  was  founded  upon  a  single  document 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  centuries.  This  Consti- 
tution drawn  up  by  the  wise  prevision  of  its  authors  in 
simple  and  flexible  form  has  lived  for  a  century  and  a  half 
and  guided  the  legislators  of  a  country  that,  beginning  with 
a  population  of  a  few  thousands,  has  now  reached  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  and  five  millions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  in- 
creased so  enormously  the  standard  of  education  has  risen 
beyond  all  past  experience  and  the  elimination  of  distance 
by  means  of  the  post,  the  telegraph  and  the  railway  has 
tended  to  make  the  area  of  the  country  smaller.  While  the 
individuals  cannot  now  gather  in  open  meeting  and  legis- 
late, while  indeed  they  can  only  meet  and  choose  represen- 
tatives who  shall  in  turn  choose  representatives  to  govern 
them,  the  ability  of  each  one  of  the  many  millions  to  know 
what  all  the  others  are  doing  within  a  few  hours  has  been 
infinitely  increased.  A  statesman  or  a  mountebank  can  get 
a  hearing  over  millions  of  square  miles  before  millions  of 
people  as  easily  as  the  town  selectman  could  get  a  hearing 
in  the  town  meeting  of  former  days. 

PROBLEMS  OF  FREEE  SPEECH  AND  EDUCATION 

This  situation  presents  a  problem  that  has  existed  in 
similar  form  from  time  to  time  throughout  history  and  that 
is  no  nearer  a  solution  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
except  for  the  absence  of  slavery,  the  existence  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  a  higher  standard  of  education.  The 
resistless  movement  of  this  historic  cycle  is  already  apparent 
in  this  country  even  in  the  short  space  of  two  centuries, 
and  the  last  few  years — due  perhaps  to  the  European  War 
— seem  to  show  already  a  tendency  for  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion to  appeal  much  earlier  than  heretofore  over  the  heads 
of  the  representatives  directly  to  the  individual  citizens. 
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Macaulay's  statement  that  the  Americaa  Republic  would 
nqt  be  proved  until  the  United  States  contained  manufac- 
turing cities  such  as  existed  in  England  seems,  theretore, 
about  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  it  becomes  interesting  to 
speculate  on  what  changes  in  our  apparently  rigid  form  of 
government  will  become  necessary  in  order  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cycle  may  at  least  be  delayed  and  a  hundred 
million  people  retain  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
state. 

With  its  immensely  diverse  interests  in  manufacturing 
cities  and  farming  districts,  with  the  varied  outlook  of  the 
inhabitants  of  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climates,  of 
mountaineers  and  lowlanders,  all  in  constant  touch  and  in- 
stantaneous communication  as  if  they  were  living  in  the 
same  township,  how  is  it  possible  for  majorities  to  rule  with 
justice?  How  is  it  possible  to  prevent  minorities  from  con- 
trolling much  legislation?  How  is  it  possible  for  one  code 
of  laws  to  suit  all  and  prevent  constant  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  representatives  to  the  head  of  the  nation?  And, 
finally,  how  is  it  possible  to  avert  the  last  stages  of  the  great 
cycle  ?  ' 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  is  a  normal  citizen  de- 
sires to  see  his  native  land  disappear.  Feeling  thus  he 
would  wish  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  this  rounding  out 
of  the  cycle.  Judging  from  the  past  the  only  steps  which 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  tendency  are  those  which  look 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  small  gatherings  of  voters 
who  shall  select  representatives  in  such  limited  numbers 
that  they  can  assemble  in  one  hall  and  there  legislate  for 
the  whole  country  untrammelled  by  any  local  instructions, 
free  to  act  and  vote  as  seems  to  them  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  assured  that  no  steps  are  to  be 
taken  by  which  either  the  citizens  or  the  ruler  shall  attempt 
to  act  without  employing  the  methods  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

To  accomplish  this  the  integrity  of  the  suffrage  and  the 
faith  of  the  voter  in  his  vote  must  be  maintained.    That  is 
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to  say,  the  man  or  woman  who  votes  must  not  only  be  con- 
scious of  the  importance  to  the  country  of  his  or  her  vote, 
but  all  must  know  that  once  that  vote  is  cast  and  the  repre- 
sentatives chosen  upon  certain  political  lines  there  shall  be 
no  appeal  until  the  period  of  office  of  those  representatives 
is  ended.  To  create  and  maintain  this  confidence  the  choice 
presented  to  the  voter  must  be  an  alternative,  as  clearly  cut, 
as  diametrically  opposed  as  possible.  That  means  that  in 
our  democratic  form  of  government  there  cannot  safely  be 
more  than  two  parties.  They  may  be  called  Republican 
and  Democratic,  Liberal  and  Conservative,  Progressive  and 
Reactionary,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other  names,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  they  are  the  "Ins"  and  the  "Outs,"  those  who 
hold  the  reins  of  government  and  those  who  do  not,  those 
who  constitute  the  "Government"  and  those  who  constitute 
the  "Opposition."  Just  as  long  as  the  voters  believe  in  the 
efficacy  and  power  of  their  vote  and  have  faith  in  those  to 
whom  they  thus  delegate  their  unquestioned  authority — 
just  as  long  as  the  voter  has  presented  to  him  an  alternative, 
a  single  choice  of  this  or  that — just  so  long  will  the  thought 
of  an  appeal  from  the  people  to  the  ruler,  or  vice  versa,  be 
kept  out  of  the  public  mind.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  voters  lose  their  faith  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  lose 
their  faith  in  their  chosen  representatives,  history  shows  that 
large  minorities  will  appeal  to  the  ruler  over  the  heads  of 
their  discredited  delegates,  and  in  turn  the  ruler  will  go 
direct  to  the  proletariat. 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT  A  BULWARK 

Party  government  in  the  sense  of  two  and  only  two 
parties  is  a  bulwark  against  the  disruption  of  a  republic; 
and  in  so  far  as  this  principle  is  disregarded  and  the  choice 
of  the  voter  is  allowed  to  range  over  three  or  more  parties 
the  opportunity  for  the  control  of  minorities  and  the  hast- 
ening of  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  suflfrage  is  in- 
creased. One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  war  is  the  elimination 
for  the  time  being  of  this  division  of  the  body  of  voters  into 
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two  parts.  In  the  European  War  just  ended  the  division  of 
parties  necessarily  disappeared  to  a  great  extent.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  in  opposition  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties, had  to  support  the  Democratic  Party,  then  in  power, 
or  not  only  be  charged  with,  but  be  guilty  of,  lack  of  pat- 
riotism. Any  great  moral  question,  such  as  a  war,  inevit- 
ably unites  all  citizens  temporarily  and  thus  provides  for 
future  disruption  into  several  small  and  yet  powerful 
groups.  The  period  which  follows  such  a  war  thus  be- 
comes a  fertile  time  for  what  has  recently  come  to  be  called 
"direct  action,"  or  the  appeal  of  powerful  minorities  direct 
to  the  ruler.  The  action  of  labor  in  this  country  during 
the  war,  the  action  of  the  miners  in  England  this  year,  the 
action  of  the  police  in  Boston  a  year  ago  are  all  plain  at- 
tempts to  discredit  regularly  constituted  representatives 
whose  function  it  is  to  govern,  and  to  usurp  that  function 
temporarily. 

These  attitudes  naturally  tend  to  produce  direct  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  nation  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  a  deadlock  or  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  After  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  relations  between  ruler  and  citizens 
without  due  action  on  the  part  of  legislative  and  judicial 
divisions  of  the  government,  the  practice  becomes  a  custom, 
and  finally  the  law  of  the  land.  The  fixing  of  prices,  the 
limiting  of  output,  the  control  of  whatever  in  life  are  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  individual — all  tend  to  the  same 
result. 

Under  Diocletian  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th  century 
it  is  interesting  as  an  example  to  note  that  an  edict  was 
issued  througliout  the  Roman  Empire  against  the  "extortion 
and  inhumanity  of  the  merchants  and  vendors."  It  fixed 
maximum  prices  throughout  the  empire  for  all  necessaries 
and  commodities  of  life — oil,  salt,  honey,  butcher's  meat, 
poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  the  wages  of  laborers 
and  artisans,  schoolmasters  and  orators,  clothes,  skins,  boots 
and  sh6es,  harness,  timber,  corn  and  wine. 

Under  Wilson  in  1919  in  the  United  States  a  similar 
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action  in  the  fixing  of  prices  of  sugar,  coal  and  other  com- 
modities is  a  directly  analogous  instance.  Neither  Diocle- 
tian nor  Wilson  need  be  charged  with  selfish  motives,  but 
the  nations  which  they  governed  must  necessarily  be 
charged  with  lack  of  faith  in  the  established  laws  of  life, 
the  function  of  which  was  and  is  to  undertake  the  work  ac- 
complished in  these  instances  by  the  rulers  themselves. 

Both  cases  are  instances  of  the  decline  of  democratic 
government  resulting  directly  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
citizens  themselves.  Both  tend  toward  a  new  stage  in  the 
cycle  of  political  revolution.  One  can  be  followed  to  its 
close  by  history;  the  other  is  in  the  course  of  making  his- 
tory. 

WHITHER  ARE  WE  TENDING? 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  but  a  philosopher  or  an  his- 
torian, alike  unaffected  by  contemporary  events  and  con- 
temporary passions,  to  disregard  the  influences  of  the  mo- 
ment and  consider  with  calmness  and  vision  the  tendencies 
of  government  that  move  only  in  hundred  year  cycles.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  do  so  at  a  time  like  the 
present  when  he  and  his  f  ellowman  have  just  passed  through 
a  national  election;  but  the  similarity  of  the  episodes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  in  the 
last  five  years  to  those  which  took  place  in  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  periods,  is  most  striking.  It  arrests  the 
attention  and  startles  the  complacency  of  the  most  indiffer- 
ent citizen.  It  leads  the  thoughtful  man  to  ask:  *  Whither 
are  we  tending?" 

If  our  government  is  to  be  maintained  and  perpetuated, 
it  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  two  political  parties 
to  which  the  representatives  elected  by  the  people  owe  their 
allegiance.  Those  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage  must  be 
given  the  choice  of  two  groups.  Any  attempt  to  inject  a 
third  or  other  choice  or  party  must  be  frowned  upon  as 
tending  to  open  the  way  for  minority  control,  for  the  de- 
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struction  of  clean-cut  issues  and  for  appeal  from  ruler 
to  voter  without  due  observance  of  the  great  laws  that 
govern  democracies. 

Whoever  demands  a  specific  point  as  a  condition  of  his 
vote  is  in  this  sense  faithless  to  his  government  and  is  work- 
ing for  its  downfall.  Whoever  on  the  other  hand  sinks  his 
own  particular  theories  and  makes  his  choice  from  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions,  thus  securing  the  best  he  can  under 
the  circumstances,  is  faithful  to  his  government  and  is 
working  for  its  healthy  maintenance.  If  the  millions  of 
voters  in  this  land  follow  the  latter  course  no  one  of  them 
will  secure  just  what  he  wants.  All  will  concede  some- 
thing. But  in  the  end  a  definite  and  clear  policy  will  be 
maintained,  the  majority  will  control,  no  minority  will  be 
able  to  rule,  and  no  ruler  will  be  able  to  appeal  from  the 
representatives  to  the  represented. 

In  this  country  we  are  still  in  the  stage  where  two 
parties  in  the  main  exist.  But  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  more  and  smaller  divisions. 
The  Prohibition  party,  the  Labor  party,  the  Socialist  party, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters — all  exist  for  special  pur- 
poses. They  are  in  the  nature  of  crusades.  They  all  de- 
mand from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties  ac- 
quiescence in  their  particular  ideas  as  a  condition  of  their 
support.  Their  existence  weakens  the  power  of  representa- 
tive government.  Their  view  is  that  if  their  particular 
creeds  are  not  accepted,  they  may  and  will  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  the  accredited  law-makers  to  the  ruler  himself; 
and  this  last  is  a  familiar  step  in  the  decay  of  representative 
government  all  through  the  history  of  the  world. 

UNDER  MINORITY  RULE 

In  1912  Theodore  Roosevelt  attempted  to  form  a  third 
party,  and  the  result  was  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  control  of  the  government  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters  of  the  country.  Strictly  speaking  a  minority  ruled 
this  republic  for  eight  years  as  a  result    In  1918  President 
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Wilson  appealed  directly  to  the  voters  asking  support 
against  their  representatives.  Strictly  speaking  this  was  the 
method  of  a  despot  which  is  familiar  to  any  one  who  reads 
history.  Both  these  contemporary  instances  represent  evil 
tendencies.  Both  tend  to  hasten  the  historic  development 
of  the  cycle.  Both  represent  attitudes  hostile  to  the  preser- 
vation of  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the 
people. 

Whether  such  acts  produce  temporarily  a  good  or  bad 
result  does  not  matter.  They  must  always  be  harmful 
influences  working  against  the  successful  operation  of  rep- 
resentative government,  and  they  assist  in  the  progress  of  a 
decline. 

Such  variations  in  the  regular  order  are  only  possible 
when  the  faith  of  the  individual  in  his  vote  is  lost  and  when 
his  faith  in  his  government  has  weakened.  Undoubtedly 
the  size  of  the  nation  tends  to  dull  this  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  faith.  In  the  town  meeting  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  always  tends  towards  altruistic  thought  and  action. 
The  facts  that  the  voters  are  grouped  openly  for  legislation 
brings  about  a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
When  the  suffrage  is  exercised  in  thousands  of  voting  booths 
that  sense  of  responsibility  decreases.  The  individual  is 
not  on  his  mettle.  He  will  frequently  not  go  to  the  polls 
at  all.  He  fails  to  realize  the  importance  of  his  vote  among 
so  many  millions  of  other  votes,  though  in  reality  one  vote 
is  just  as  important  amongst  millions  as  among  hundreds, 
in  so  far  as  all  results  are  necessarily  the  sum  of  the  action 
of  the  individuals. 

Undoubtedly  also  the  temper  of  the  voters  at  any  one 
moment  has  much  to  do  with  the  result  of  any  tendency. 
In  the  two  isolated  instances  just  mentioned — and  there  are 
many  others  that  might  be  cited — it  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  maintain  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  of  the  United  States  as  to  assert  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  trying  to  make  himself  emperor  of  the 
world.    Both  these  men  were  merely  endeavoring  to  carry 
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out  what  to  them  seemed  the  great  demands  of  progress  in 
their  own  day.  Both  were  interpreting  the  sense  of  at  least 
a  large  minority  of  their  countrymen.  If  it  had  happened 
in  either  case  that  the  majority  instead  of  the  minority  had 
agreed  with  them,  then  their  purposes  would  have  been  ac- 
complished and  another  step  in  the  revolving  cycle  would 
have  been  consummated.  Both  men  were  undoubtedly 
great  leaders,  and  a  great  leader  must  always  keep  ahead 
of  current  thought.  In  that  sense  they,  therefore,  only  rep- 
resented in  their  individual  persons  tendencies  of  their 
time. 

THE  HOPE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  hope  of  our  country,  therefore,  rests  now  and  al- 
ways in  the  consciousness  of  individual  responsibility  and 
individual  faith.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  the  life  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  The  political  integrity  of  the 
nation  is  made  up  of  the  political  faith  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  So  long  as  that  faith  is  strong  the  nation 
will  be  strong.  Whenever  that  faith  weakens  or  disappears 
the  nation  will  as  surely  weaken  and  disappear.  Its  leaders 
will  lead  it  to  strength  or  weakness  as  it  is  strong  or  weak 
in  itself.  The  loss  of  this  political  faith  brought  about 
the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics.  The  growth 
of  this  sense  of  political  faith  brought  about  the  end  of  the 
French  monarchy  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  end  of  the  Rus- 
sian, the  Austrian  and  the  German  empires. 

At  the  present  moment  this  nation  has  again  decided  who 
shall  be  its  representatives,  and  what  shall  be  its  immediate 
future.  The  political  faith  of  the  great  majority  was  in 
this  instance  strong  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  ex- 
isttence  of  the  Republic  on  the  lines  of  our  Constitution. 
So  long  as  that  faith  translated  into  conviction  gathers 
around  the  two  parties  and  adopts  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  political  beliefs  which  they  represent,  the  progress  of 
the  cycle  is  delayed.  No  individual  perhaps  will  be  entirely 
satisfied,  but  all  will  be  forced  to  confess  that  the  majority 
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has  decided  and  that  the  best  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  If  on  the  other  hand  tha 
political  faith  of  the  whole  community  had  been  weak  or 
wanting,  minorities  with  strong  convictions  upon  specific 
points  would  have  controlled,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  nation  would  not  have  been  clearly  represented  in 
the  new  Administration.  The  result  of  this  last  naturally 
would  have  caused  dissatisfaction,  which  leads  in  time  to 
an  appeal  direct  to  the  head  of  the  government  because  it 
breeds  contempt  for,  and  lack  of  faith  in,  democracy.  The 
election  of  1916  was  of  this  character,  and  the  results  of  it 
h^ve  increased  the  growth  of  the  strength  of  minorities. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  such  an  attitude  precludes  all 
chance  of  advancement;  that  under  this  method  Labor 
would  be  lost;  that  the  great  work  of  Prohibition  would  be 
set  aside ;  that  Woman  Suffrage  never  would  have  obtained 
a  hearing;  that,  in  other  words,  crusades  and  revolutions 
are  at  times  necessary. 

Revolutions  necessitate  the  overthrow  of  existing  gov- 
ernments. If  existing  government  is  always  conducted  by  a 
majority  of  the  cirizens  through  universal  suffrage,  there 
cannot  and  will  not  be  any  revolution,  since  any  such  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  necessarily  must  be  conducted  by  a  min- 
ority which,  upon  resorting  to  the  use  of  force  or  any  other 
means  than  that  of  the  ballot,  becomes  the  instigator  not 
of  a  revolution,  but  of  a  rebellion.  A  rebellion  only  be- 
comes a  revolution  when  it  is  successful.  No  rebellion  can 
succeed  in  a  republic  having  universal  suffrage  unless  a 
majority  supports  it,  and  when  a  majority  does  sup^port  it, 
it  becomes  the  new  government  by  the  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple before  it  can  become  a  revolution. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  political  faith 
in  our  government  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  will  perpet- 
uate that  government  in  some  form;  whereas  loss  of  politi- 
cal faith,  or  even  loss  of  political  interest  and  responsibility, 
will  surely  destroy  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  democracies  arc  wasteful  of  Ame 
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and  money  and  energy,  but  no  form  of  government  ever  has 
existed  upon  this  earth  which  approaches  a  representative 
democracy  in  its  power  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  all 
government — the  right  of  every  man  to  seek  happiness  in 
his  own  way  only  circumscribed  by  the  rights  of  all. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  a  man's  faith  in  his  ballot 
was  as  important  to  him  as  his  faith  in  his  family,  his  career 
and  his  religion;  and  that  if  this  faith  is  maintained  in  this 
country,  the  United  States,  unlike  many  nations  in  history, 
will  at  least  delay  the  progress  of  that  cycle  of  development 
which  has  occurred  so  many  times  before.  There  is  noth- 
ing impossible  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  government;  there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  the  contention  that  it  can  endure  for 
centuries.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  political  faith  of  the 
citizens  shall  be  strong,  that  the  citizens  shall  enjoy  and  use 
their  right  of  universal  suffrage,  and  that  they  shall  see  to 
it  that  the  political  divisions  or  parties  shall  never  exceed 
two.  If  any  of  these  conditions  is  for  any  reason  annulled, 
then  and  at  that  time  the  cycle  begins  again  to  move  and 
progresses  with  surprising  force  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 
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System  is  Expensive 
By  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

I  DO  not  happen  to  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  platform 
adopted  at  the  unofficial  Republican  State  Convention 

held  at  Saratoga  last  summer.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  platform  contained  a  recommendation  to  the  effect  that 
all  State-wide  elective  officers  and  State  judicial  officers 
(Court  of  Appeals  and  Supreme  Court  judges)  should  be 
nominated  in  delegate  conventions.  My  recollection  may  be 
somewhat  inaccurate  as  to  this,  but  in  any  event  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  direct  nomination 
of  candidates  for  State  offices  and  State  judicial  offices. 

I  am  convinced,  as  the  result  of  interesting  personal  ex- 
perience and  pretty  extensive  observation,  that  a  system  of 
direct  nominations,  covering  a  constituency  as  large  as  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  unnecessarily  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payer, confusing  to  the  enrolled  party  voter  and  conducive 
to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  persuade  strong  representative  men  to  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  high  public  office.  The  system,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  large  constituency,  becomes  a  hit-or-miss  affair, 
liable  to  control  by  selfishly  inclined  propagandists  and  by 
utterly  fortuitous  circumstances.    The  great  mass  of  the  en- 

*  The  proposal  in  New  York  State  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  Direct 
Primary  Law  will  undoubtedly  attract  wide  attention  throughout  the 
country.  The  direct  primary  principle  v/as  only  accepted  in  this  State  after 
a  bitter  fight,  and  even  after  the  law  was  put  on  the  books  it  was  studied 
by  political  leaders  more  for  the  purpose  of  evoiding  its  underlying  prin- 
ciple than  in  making  it  truly  productive. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  by  men  of  clear  understanding  and 
sound  intellect  that  it  never  was  more  than  an  experiment,  and  that  the 
present  form  is  necessarily  temporary.  The  views  of  such  distinguished 
proponents  of  a  chan^  as  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Senator  Wads- 
worth  will  be  read  with  interest  necessarily.  Equally  interesting,  however, 
are  the  views  of  the  judges  and  of  the  so-called  "practical"  politicians, 
which  will  follow  later.— Editor  of  The  Forum. 
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rolled  voters,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  possibly 
know  much  about  the  qualifications  of  each  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  a  lengthy  list  of  offices.  The  enrolled 
voter  has  little  or  no  chance  to  select  the  man  he  thinks  best 
qualified  to  represent  the  party  as  a  candidate.  Men  present 
themselves  as  candidates  and  employ  all  the  arts  and  meth- 
ods of  publicity  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prove  that  they 
are  the  best  fitted.  Often  these  same  candidates  are  sup- 
ported by  groups  whose  motives  and  methods  of  operation 
are  a  mystery  to  the  enrolled  voters  of  the  party. 

When  the  direct  nominating  system  was  first  established 
it  was  asserted  confidentially  by  its  proponents  that  it  would 
do  away  with  machine  domination  and  so-called  boss  rule. 
Experience  shows  that  it  has  failed  utterly  in  this  regard 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enrolled  voters  fail  to  at- 
tend the  primary  polls  and  leave  to  a  minorit}''  of  the  en- 
rolled voters  the  decision  as  to  which  of  several  men,  each 
demanding  public  office,  should  be  selected. 

The  eflFect  of  direct  nominations  upon  the  State  judi- 
ciary is  most  unfortunate.  We  see  in  nearly  every  nominat- 
ing primary  men  of  distinctly  mediocre  ability  presenting 
themselves  in  considerable  numbers  as  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation to  high  judicial  offices.  Some  painful  examples  of 
this  were  noted  during  the  recent  primaries  in  New  York 
Slate.  The  people,  always  anxious  to  select  the  very  best 
men  for  judicial  office,  found  themselves  bombarded, 
harried  and  distressed  by  the  vociferous  candidacies  of  am- 
bitious and,  in  some  cases,  inconspicuous  lawyers.  The  con- 
fusion, the  utter  lack  of  dignity,  the  exceeding  difficulty 
experienced  in  finding  men  of  sound  legal  accomplishments 
willing  to  enter  such  a  free  for  all  race,  have  a  most  distress- 
ing effect  upon  the  security  and  dignity  of  judicial  office. 

I  believe  that  the  State  convention  should  be  restored 
under  the  law;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  convention  should 
be  composed  of  delegates  elected  directly  by  the  enrolled 
voters  in  the  primary.  In  other  words,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
direct  primary  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  State  con- 
vention but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  direct  nominations  for  State 
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officers.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  judicial  conventions 
should  be  restored  and  the  delegates  elected  to  them  directly 
at  the  party  primary. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  whether  or  not  we 
should  go  any  further  in  restoring  delegate  conventions. 
The  whole  question  involves  infinite  ramifications,  some  of 
them  very  complicated — notably  the  nomination  of  munici- 
pal officers  in  a  great  city  like  New  York.  The  legislature 
is  entirely  competent  to  solve  these  problems  with  wisdom 
and  discretion  and  I  would  not  propose  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  from  which  the  legislature  should  start  or  at  which 
it  should  end  changes  in  the  present  law. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  discussion  of  this  exceedingly 
important  and  interesting  topic  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  includes  a  consideration  of  all  the  important  ele- 
ments involved.  Indeed,  there  are  several  other  weaknesses 
and  failures  of  the  direct  nominating  system  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration;  notably,  the  increased 
power  of  money  and  the  disintegrating  effect  upon  political 
parties. 

Direct  Primaries  a  Waste 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

FOR  many  years  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  this 
law  and  the  principles  which  underlie  it,  both  publicly 
and  privately.  Perhaps  the  most  definite  and  precise 
expression  of  my  views  is  to  be  found  in  my  address  entitled 
"What  is  Progress  in  Politics?"  delivered  before  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  14,  1912. 
Primary  elections  as  we  know  them  are  an  anomaly  in 
democratic  governments  and  are  distinctly  reactionary  in 
character  and  in  effect.  The  primary  election  is  unknown 
in  such  thoroughgoing  democracies  as  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Canada.  In  the  United  States  it  attained  import- 
ance first  in  the  South,  where  it  was  used  as  a  device  to  ex- 
clude the  negro  from  participation  in  the  choice  of  public 
officers.    In  many  other  States,  the  so-called  "white  prim- 
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aries"  that  are  held  in  the  month  of  August  are  in  effect  the 
final  selections.  What  happens  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  the  following  November  is  only  a  matter 
of  form. 

A  government  that  is  quickly  responsive  to  public  opin- 
ion and  that  truly  represents  the  w^ill  and  the  purpose  of 
the  major  portion  of  the  electorate  will  best  be  obtained  by 
fixing  the  mind  of  an  electorate  once  and  once  only  upon  the 
choice  of  a  suitable  incumbent  for  a  given  public  ofHce. 
There  should  never  be  but  one  election,  and  that  the  final 
and  definitive  one,  if  public  interest  is  to  be  fully  aroused, 
public  co-operation  most  largely  developed,  and  the  public 
will  most  fully  expressed. 

Access  to  the  ballot  for  use  in  this  final  election  should  be 
open  on  equal  terms  to  any  candidate  sufficiently  supported 
by  a  body  of  nominators,  whether  these  consist  of  an  organ- 
ized political  party  or  not,  to  justify  the  State  in  going  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  submitting  the  name  to  the  elec- 
torate. The  ballot  should  make  no  discrimination  either  in 
favor  of  political  parties  or  against  them,  but  should  put 
every  nominee  before  the  electorate  under  like  and  equal 
conditions. 

How  a  given  political  party  proceeds  to  select  its  nomi- 
nee is  no  more  a  matter  to  be  controlled  by  statute  than  the 
method  by  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  selects 
its  bishops.  The  notion  that  party  organizations  and  party 
"bosses"  are  troubled  or  interfered  with  by  direct  primary 
laws  is  a  colossal  joke.  Party  organizations  and  party 
"bosses''  thrive  under  the  operation  of  such  laws,  as  do 
demagogues,  self-seekers,  and  those  who  have  or  can  com- 
mand large  sums  of  money  with  which  to  advertise  th|em- 
selves  and  to  promote  their  several  candidacies.  Consulta- 
tion and  deliberation  are  wholly  excluded  under  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  quality  of  the  public  service  steadily  de- 
teriorates from  year  to  year.  The  exceptions  to  this  in  our 
recent  political  history  are  just  about  sufficient  to  prove 
the  rule. 

The  American  people  fritter  away  an  immense  amount 
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of  time  and  effort  in  elections  and  in  preparation  for  elec- 
tions. This  not  only  makes  good  government  difficult,  but 
it  actually  promotes  bad  government  As  a  people  we 
should  suffer  less  from  agitation,  disturbance,  propaganda 
and  business  depression,  iV  our  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  were  nominated  in  September,  chosen  in 
November,  and  inducted  into  office  on  January  1  following. 
The  more  active  and  ambitious  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  in  1920  were  at  work  collecting  money  and  or- 
ganizing their  friends  fully  three  years  before  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  were  held.  That  a  practical  and  intelligent 
people  should  put  up  longer  with  proceedings  of  this  sort 
is  ludicrous. 


The  People  Are  Agednst  Primaries 
By  Hon.  Bertrand  H.  Snell 

LAST  summer  and  fall,  I  took  considerable  pains  to  get 
as  much  information  as  possible  from  people  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State  and  especially  among  those 
who  are  not  known  as  professional  politicians,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  inquiry,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
85  per  cent  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  State  were  against 
direct  primaries  for  State  and  judicial  offices.  They  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  unit  is  so  large  that  the  average  man 
did  not  know  who  he  was  voting  for  and  there  is  no  way  of 
really  coming  in  personal  contact  or  getting  first  hand  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  candidates.  In  these  larger  units, 
I  feel  they  would  be  better  satisfied  and  want  party  organi- 
zation and  party  responsibility  for  these  offices.  In  the  small 
units,  say  from  congressional  districts  down,  I  feel  that  we 
should  still  keep  the  direct  primary  organization  and  also 
that  we  sjiould  elect  the  delegates  to  all  conventions  by  a 
direct  primary  vote  so  that  there  will  be  no  possible  way  of 
depriving  people  of  the  full  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  the  selection  of  delegates. 
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Direct  Primary  Recognizes  Bossism 
By  Hon.  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck 

I  HAVE  never  favored  the  direct  primary.  For  a  while  I 
occupied  the  position  of  local  kader  for  Ulster  County 

in  what  was  known  as  the  Republican  State  machine 
whose  genius  was  Senator  Piatt  or  Governor  Odell.  I  be- 
lieve every  party  ought  to  have  machinery  with  which  to 
give  its  principles  a  show  of  adoption  at  the  ballot  box. 
I  believe  in  a  political  leader — if  he  will  stand  for  honest, 
capable  men  in  public  office  and  measures  designed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  Past  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  we  have  had  leaders  who  stood  for  incapable 
and  dishonest  men  and  who  would  sell  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine for  dollars  and  cents.  There  was  on  the  whole  not 
enough  of  that  to  condemn  the  old  system.  The  direct  prim- 
ary did  not  eliminate  bossism.  It  recognized  it  by  law.  It 
has  become  impossible  in  large  political  units  to  get  rid  of  a 
useless  or  corrupt  boss.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  cabal 
like  under  the  old  system  where  by  combination  a  boss  could 
be  relieved  of  his  power  overnight. 

In  this  county  for  several  years  back  we  have  been  hold- 
ing unofficial  county  conventions.  Their  decrees  have  been 
respected  in  all  but  one  instance  and  in  that  the  primary  ap- 
proved the  work  of  the  convention. 

The  direct  primary  does  not  pay  the  price  of  its  enor- 
mous cost.  In  it  the  people  get  nothing  for  their  money, 
the  newspapers  much  for  useless  printing. 

The  direct  primary  puts  a  nauseating  premium  on  the 
self-seeker,  makes  such  candidates  poor  and  renders  them 
only  too  susceptible  to  the  temptations  of  bribery.  It  puts 
a  penalty  on  modesty  and  deprives  the  public  of  the  ser- 
vices of  men  who  could  be  persuaded  to  serve  if  the  oppor- 
tunity might  come  without  obeisance  to  the  boss  or  without 
rivalry  with  party  associations  or  self-exploitation  in  that 
rivalry. 

The  Government  cannot  by  legislation  make  parties; 
nor  by  legislation  destroy  them.    It  ought  to  confine  itself  to 
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giving  parties  the  means  of  expressing  themselves  by  baltot 
and  then  take  the  result.  Its  punishments  against  the  sale  of 
political  influence  ought  to  be  great,  and  against  dishonesty 
in  public  office  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

The  Direct  Primary  Must  Stemd 
By  Hon.  Charles  C.  Lockwood 

IF  the  recent  Republican  victory  in  the  State  is  interpret- 
ed by  the  leaders  to  mean  that  people  want  to  return  to 
the  old  style  convention  system,  I  think  they  are  wrong. 
Like  all  other  laws,  the  Direct  Primary  Law  will  have  to 
be  amended  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
satisfactory  and  workable. 

Under  the  convention  system,  from  three  to  ten  men  con- 
trolled and  made  the  nomiiiations.  Under  the  Primary  sys- 
tem, it  is  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  to  control,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  participate  in  the  Primary.  Personally, 
I  think  it  better  for  the  Party  to  give  these  several  hundred 
thousand  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  the  lead- 
ers should  be  satisfied  with  the  great  advantage  given  them, 
through  the  development  by  them  of  the  "unoflScial''  con- 
vention, after  which  they  attempt  to  "tag"  the  fellow  who 
does  not  like  their  decision  as  irregular. 

Repeal  Would  Mean  Defeat 
By  Darwin  R.  James,  Jr. 

THE  fact  is  that  not  in  a  single  instance  where  people 
of  a  State  have  adopted  a  direct  primary  have  they 
ever  gone  back  to  the  old  convention  system. 
The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  will  make  a  fatal 
mistake  if  they  repeal  the  Direct  Primary  Law.    Its  repeal 
will  result  in  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  party  at  the 
next  election.    At  least,  that  is  my  conviction. 
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The  ideal  law  is  one  which  embraces  the  feature  outlined 
in  the  Hinman-Green  Bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
during  the  governorship  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  support- 
ed by  him.  This  includes  the  designation  of  candidates  for 
all  offices  by  properly  constituted  party  committees.  The 
designating  committee  for  the  State  draws  the  party  plat- 
form. The  designated  candidates  are  given  first  place  on  the 
ballot.  Other  candidates  put  forward  by  independent 
groups  through  signatures  to  petitions  are  given  their  place 
on  the  ballot  in  alphabetical  arrangement. 

Among  other  features  provided  was  length  of  time  after 
designating  committees  have  acted  for  the  individuals  in 
the  party  to  designate  by  petition,  regulation  of  meetings  of 
designated  committees,  etc.  The  scheme  was  complete  in 
every  detail. 

What  those  who  drew  the  Bill  sought  to  do  was  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  just  what  is  done  in  a  club  or  membership 
corporation  where  those  active  in  its  management  and  in- 
terested in  its  welfare  suggest  through  a  nominating  com- 
mittee the  names  of  those  who  would  make  desirable  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  names  selected  are  posted  and 
opportunity  is  given  for  members  generally  to  nominate  op- 
position. The  election  which  in  this  case  is  the  Primary 
decides. 

Should  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  features  enumerated  above,  the 
voters  at  the  next  election  would  confirm  rather  than  re- 
pudiate what  has  been  done. 
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By  Gabriel  Yorke 

WHEN  a  novelist  turns  historian  he  can  be  counted 
upon  to  prove  himself  to  be — a  novelist.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  w^rote  a  "Life"  of  Napoleon.  The  author 
of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  wrote  a  history  of  Greece. 
Neither  students  of  literature  nor  of  history  turn  to  these 
books  except  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity.  It  is  true  that  H.  G. 
Wells  in  his  new  "Outline  of  History"  (Macmillan) 
honors  Goldsmith's  history  as  one  of  his  sources,  but  this 
merely  proves  the  truth  of  the  opening  sentence  above. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  two  volumes  of  history 
which  Wells  has  written;  he  has  produced  a  work  which 
was  badly  needed,  a  work  which  ought  to  be  and  which 
will  be  widely  read,  a  useful  work  and  one  that  is  readable 
and  entertaining,  but  not  a  great  one  nor  one  that  will  be 
read  as  many  years  hence  as  almost  any  of  the  Wells  novels. 

What  Wells  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  narrate  the  whole 
of  that  epic  which  began  with  the  first  cooling  off  of  the 
earth  and  which  had  its  latest  but  not  final  episode  in  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  last  summer.  And 
write  that  epic  he  did.  But  write  good  history  he  did  not, 
owing  mainly  to  the  emphasis  he  gives  to  men  and  political 
events  in  prejudice  to  underlying  causes  and  social  institu- 
tions or,  in  other  words,  to  a  fallible  sense  of  proportions. 

The  "Outline  of  History"  is  a  work  which  would  have 
been  written  perhaps  ten  years  ago  by  one  of  our  philo- 
sophical historians  were  it  not  that  the  fear  of  comments 
from  within  their  own  profession  keeps  these  scholars  from 
rendering  so  good  a  service  to  the  man  on  the  street.  They 
have  found  it  much  safer  to  select  and  write  in  narrow  fields 
where  within  reasonable  time  they  become  so  authoritative 
that  none  can  dispute  them  on  even  the  most  trivial  points. 
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Buckle  evidently  had  something  of  the  Wells  idea  in  mind 
when  his  death  left  us  with  nothing  more  than  his  famous 
Introduction  completed;  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
four  books  of  that  Introduction  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  a  work  which  only  the  deepest  students  of  his- 
tory might  have  enjoyed.  In  1912  James  Harvey  Robin- 
son published  an  outline  of  "The  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Class  in  Western  Europe"  which,  in  spite  of  its  title,  is 
every  bit  as  inclusive  as  the  Wells  volumes.  Robinson, 
most  unfortunately,  put  together  nothing  more  than  a  sylla- 
bus though  as  it  stands  it  is  a  wonderful  skeleton  for  just 
such  a  work  as  Wells  has  attempted  to  write.  With  the 
exceptions  of  a  few  men  whom  Wells  mentions  in  his  intro- 
duction none  but  Wells  and  Robinson  has  attempted  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing. 

It  were  not  fair  to  criticize  the  Wells  book  as  a  serious 
study  in  history.  In  his  introduction  he  has  defined  his 
elfort:  "It  has  been  written  primarily  to  show  that  history 
as  one  whole  is  amenable  to  a  more  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive handling  than  is  the  history  of  special  nations  and 
periods,  a  broader  handling  that  will  bring  it  within  the 
normal  limitations  of  time  and  energy  set  to  the  reading 
and  education  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  This  outline  deals 
with  ages  and  nations  and  races,  where  the  ordinary  his- 
tory deals  with  reigns  and  pedigrees  and  campaigns.  ..." 

It  is  just  on  the  points  in  these  quoted  remarks  that  the 
work  is  open  to  criticism. 

He  does  not  give  a  broader  handling  than  do  the  ordi- 
nary histories.  True,  his  theme  is  wider  than  one  the  pro- 
fessional historian  would  attack  but  the  handling  is  ex- 
tremely old-fashioned. 

In  spite  of  intentions  and  promises  and  although  he 
demonstrates  that  the  history  of  mankind  had  its  begin- 
nings before  the  earth  was  solid  he  speaks  of  "prehistoric 
times"  (the  days  of  the  Greek  Iliad,  the  Teutonic  sagas 
and  the  vedas  of  old  Sanscrit).  This  cannot  but  be  confus- 
ing to  the  "ordinary  citizen."    He  allows  Rome  to  fall  with 
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its  familiar  thud  and  the  French  Revolution — which  to  him 
means  the  Terror  only — comes  with  the  usual  rush.  Under- 
lying causes  he  neglects  all  through  his  work.  Did  not 
the  limitations  of  the  Romans  in  science  differentiate  them 
so  little  from  the  barbarians  that  the  latter  were  able  not 
only  to  quickly  come  to  Roman  intellectual  levels  but  to 
bring  about  an  adulteration  of  Roman  life  rather  than  the 
mere  fall  of  a  dynasty?  Did  not  feudalism,  hanging  on 
until  it  became  an  anachronism,  have  something  to  do  with 
the  upheaval  in  France?  Yet  Wells  gives  but  a  page  to 
feudalism  and  the  ^^ordinary  citizen"  is  left  without  ex- 
planation of  Rome's  fall. 

The  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  which  he  promises 
are  further  choked  off  by  his  turning  moralist  and  scolding 
at  such  figures  as  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  The 
latter  himself  said  that  his  whole  career  was  worth  no  more 
than  a  page  in  history:  Wells  gives  him  a  whole  chapter. 
For  Alexander  he  does  as  much.  Why  entire  chapters  to 
each  of  these  men,  their  personal  ambitions  and  military 
campaigns,  in  an  outline  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^'pedigrees  and  campaigns,"  when  the  sciences,  the  arts  and 
economic  life  of  their  times  do  not  receive  equal  atten- 
tion? 

This  following  of  conventional  lines  betrays  the  author 
into  displaying  annoying  disproportions  and  unforgivable 
omissions.  The  fact  that  the  spectacular  in  the  lives  of 
such  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon  and  in  the  Terror  gives 
chances  for  the  play  of  a  novelist's  imagination  explains 
why  in  contrast  to  his  treatment  of  these  he  has  no  more  to 
say  of  Lincoln  than  "we  cannot  .  .  .  tell  here  how 
President  Lincoln  (born  1804,  died  1865,  President  from 
1861 )  rose  to  greatness  .  .  .  and  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  was  preserved,"  or  of  Simon  Bolivar 
than  that  "he  was  the  Washington  of  South  America." 
Twenty-seven  words  to  say  of  that  Lincoln  who  preserved 
one  of  the  three  most  important  nations  of  the  present 
world!    That  Lincoln  who  during  the  recent  war  wielded 
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such  a  great  influence  with  both  statesmen  and  populace  in 
Wells'  own  England!  This  will  not  help  clear  up  the 
^'ordinary  citizen's"  ideas  on  values  in  history.  And  it  is 
only  one  instance  of  disproportion. 

All  the  kings  of  Europe  have  their  places  in  this  Out- 
line: so,  too,  do  the  Gladstones,  Bismarcks,  Metternichs, 
Talleyrands,  Machiavellis,  Abu  Bekrs,  Pan  Chaus,  Scipios 
and  Cleons,  but  not  a  mention  is  made  of  Erasmus;  nor  of 
the  first  writer  on  modern  international  law,  Grotius;  nor 
Petrarch,  '^the  first  modern  scholar";  Descartes  is  dismissed 
with  a  line;  Dante  "who  knew  all  that  could  be  taught"  in 
his  day  is  covered  in  one  line  in  which  he  is  described  as  the 
first  writer  of  modern  Italian — and  what  an  opportunity 
is  presented  in  comparing  what  he  knew  with  what  the 
schoolboy  learns  today;  Plato,  Kant,  Rousseau,  Aristotle, 
Voltaire — none  of  these  nor  the  tens  of  others  who  added 
to  man's  store  of  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  world  fare 
as  they  ought  in  an  Outline  which  gives  eleven  pages  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Hapsburg,  and  his  personal  ambitions 
and  successes  in  politics,  and  a  wealth  of  details  on  the 
malevolent  influences  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander. 

His  attempt,  Wells  tells  us,  is  an  effort  '^to  tell  how  our 
present  state  of  affairs,  this  distressed  and  multifarious 
human  life  about  us,  arose  in  the  course  of  vast  ages  and 
out  of  the  inanimate  clash  of  matter.     .     .     .     " 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  in  ''our  present  state  of 
affairs,  this  distressed  and  multifarious  human  life  about 
us"?  There  are  science,  the  state,  trades  unions,  the  doc- 
trine of  democracy,  buying  and  selling,  the  problem  of 
Russia,  the  League  of  Nations,  not  forgetting  the  many 
others.  Now  let  us  examine  whether  this  "Outline  of  His- 
tory" shows  how  any  of  those  mentioned  developed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  League  of  Nations  he 
has  done  admirably;  with  the  others,  poorly. 

Of  the  development  of  science  he  gives  us  only  the  be- 
ginnings with  snatches  here  and  there  in  later  times.  His 
"ordinary  citizen"  will  get  no  clear  idea  of  how  alchemy  de- 
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veloped  into  chemistry  or  astrology  into  astronomy  or  in- 
cantations and  sacrifice  into  medicine.  He  does  give  mere 
mention  to  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Harvey,  Newton,  Lyell, 
Livy,  Euclid,  Anaxagoras,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Kepler. 
Pasteur  is  omitted;  Boyle  is  omitted;  so  are  Hippocrates, 
Leibnitz,  Lavoisier,  Halley  and  Pythagoras. 

And  yet  of  Olympias  we  are  given  such  details  as  her 
jealousy  of  her  husband  and  her  passion  for  religious  mys- 
teries. 

On  the  doctrine  of  democracy — we  have  already  seen 
his  treatment  of  Lincoln  and  Bolivar;  but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  a  connected  story  of  those  ideas  in  the  common  man 
which  at;  one  period  of  his  history  allowed  him  to  accept 
Alexander's  proof  of  descent  from  the  gods  and  at  a  later 
period  would  not  permit  even  fishwives  to  believe  it  of 
Napoleon  (Napoleon's  own  statement)  and  which  in  our 
own  times  caused  two  million  Americans  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  fight  side  by  side  with  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men, not  for  any  emperor  or  king  but  for  the  preservation 
of  a  conception  of  the  state. 

And  yet  of  Olympias  we  read  such  insignificant  matter 
as  her  ancestry  and  how  she  happened  to  meet  her  husband 
for  the  first  time. 

On  man's  struggle  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  (buy- 
ing and  selling)  he  does  well  down  through  the  Neolithic 
Period.  From  then  on  there  are  only  glimpses  of  it  and 
not  satisfactory  ones.  Which  is  more  important  for  Wells' 
"ordinary  citizen's"  proper  understanding  of  these  times, 
the  method  in  which  the  Greek  slave  sweated  and  toiled 
or  the  technical  details  of  how  Greek  armies  fought? 
The  economic  life  of  a  village  under  feudalism  or  how 
Charles  V  celebrated  his  own  funeral  obsequies?  The 
condition  of  the  populace  of  France  just  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  as  described,  for  instance,  in  Young's 
Travels,  or  the  details  of  Marat's  skin  irritation?  The 
workings  of  the  caste  system  in  India  or  the  looting  of 
Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah?    A  description  of  the  Russian  Mir 
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and  of  how  it  affected  rural  Russia  or  the  murder  of  Ras- 
putin? 

For  that  matter,  Russian  history  he  uncovers  only  in 
spots.  Yet  without  a  connected  narration  of  it  how  can 
there  be  any  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  is  being  worked 
out  in  Russia  today? 

So  much  for  where  this  ^'Outline  of  History"  falls  short. 

Its  merits  lie  without  its  method  and  success  in  treat- 
ment. The  merit  lies  in  the  timeliness  of  a  history  which 
will  make  the  "ordinary  citizen"  realize  that  the  outburst 
of  1914  was  not  a  disassociated  event,  that  it  did  not  have 
its  beginnings  in  the  minds  of  a  few  men  who  happened  to 
rule  Europe  at  the  time,  but  that  these  rulers  decided  to 
bring  to  a  sudden  conclusion  a  situation  which  their  genera- 
tion had  inherited  from  the  ages.  It  is  a  book  worth  while 
because  it  is  not  written  from  a  single  national  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Wells  had  no  lesson  to  teach — unlike  the  great 
German  historians  of  the  XlXth  Century — for  that  may  he 
be  blessed.  And  in  the  writing  of  it  he  has  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  an  old  dodge  of  publishers,  namely,  "world  his- 
tories," unreadable  conglomerations  compiled  by  hack 
writers  lacking  authority,  and  issued  with  nothing  to  com- 
mend them  but  their  uniform  bindings.  From  now  on  pub- 
lishers will  not  dare  to  put  these  out,  except  under  the 
authorship  of  men  of  at  least  Mr.  Wells'  standing. 

Voltaire  said  that  history  was  a  lie  agreed  upon.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  to  refute  him  by  the  writing  of  an  actual 
history  and  not  by  theoretical  discourse.  And  the  attempt 
is  successful  in  so  far  as  one  can  be  when  undertaken  by  one 
man  and  within  thirteen  hundred  pages. 


THE  EDITORIAL  TABLE 

Our  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary 

IN  commemorating  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  magazine's 
life-time,  there  should  be  gathered  around  The  Edi- 
torial Table  a  distinguished  company.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion when  one  may  excusably  exert  one's  imagination  so 
as  to  unite  the  personalities  of  those,  past  and  present,  who 
have  made  The  Forum.  A  celebrated  literary  magazine 
may  share  the  credit  of  its  past  with  the  living.  Let  us 
conceive  a  birthday  party  at  The  Editorial  Table,  at  which 
the  new  editor,  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne,  presides,  and 
to  whom  the  old  and  new  contributors  of  THE  FORUM  ad- 
dress their  congratulations.  A  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can is  of  the  company,  the  tall,  impressive  figure  of  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  the  President-Elect.  He  belongs  in  the 
literary  company  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  is 
cordially  received.  He  gives  expression  to  the  following 
words: 

"I  would  be  glad  and  proud  to  contribute  an  article 
to  The  Forum." 

This  message  is  from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Harding's  contribution  to  the  October  num- 
ber, 1920,  called  "My  Americanism." 

Among  the  phantom  figures  around  The  Editorial 
Table,  its  most  important  in  Forum  chronology  is  the  ner- 
vous, electric  figure  of  Isaac  L.  Rice,  the  founder,  a  self- 
made  man  who  landed  in  America  when  he  was  six  years 
old  and  who  received  his  early  education  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1866  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  Especially 
was  he  interested  in  music.  One  of  his  classmates  was  the 
French  poet  and  playwright,  Frangois  Coppee.  Mr.  Rice 
returned  to  America,  and  in  1880  was  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  subsequently  being  appointed  Assis- 
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tant  Professor  of  Law  at  that  University.  A  man  of  extra- 
ordinary energy,  his  legal  practice  involved  large  affairs. 
He  specialized  in  railroad  law  and  helped  to  reorganize 
many  great  railroad  corporations,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  "L," 
The  Southern  Railroad,  The  Reading  Railroad,  and  others. 
Flis  hobby  was  chess  in  which  he  excelled,  and  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished inventor  in  electricity.  From  these  inventions 
came  such  organizations  as  "The  Electric-Boat  Company," 
"The  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Company,"  "The  Electric 
Storage  Company."  He  was  the  inventor  of,  or  conceived 
improvements  on,  the  electric  vehicle.  Nearly  thirty  cor- 
porations, containing  the  progressive  thought  of  his  period, 
used  his  patents.  A  prolific  man,  a  human  dynamo,  a  man 
of  fine  art  instincts  and  business  capacity,  he,  in  1886,  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Lorettus  S.  Metcalf,  an  American 
journalist,  who  had  been  managing  editor  of  The  North 
American  Review.  Together  they  founded  THE  FORUM. 
Seated  at  the  table  doubtless  would  -be  found  the  vari- 
ous editors  of  THE  FoRUM  in  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
Among  them  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  late  American  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain.  He  was  once  the  editor  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  subsequently  establishing  a  great 
publishing  business.  His  appointment  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  Ambassador's  first  acquaintance  with  the 

President  probably  came  about  through  Mr.  Wilson's  con- 
tributions to  The  Forum,  in  the  nineties.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Page  was  Mr.  Alfred  Ernest  Keet  in  1893.  Mr.  Keet 
succeeded  Mr.  Ernest  Lambert,  who  later  became  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  on  the  latter's  appointment  as  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England.  Mr.  Keet,  who  was  editor 
from  1895  to  1897,  is  still  on  The  Forum's  editorial  staff. 

At  the  Founders'  table  on  this  anniversary  occasion  are 
seated  the  contributors  to  the  first  number  issued  March, 
1886.  They  are  Andrew  Carnegie,  David  Dudley  Field, 
Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  "Gail  Hamilton,"  Minot 
J.  Savage,  James  Parton,  and  others. 

Seated  about  The  Editorial  Table  are  the  noted  con- 
tributors  to  The   Forum,   past   and   present:   Theodore 
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Roosevelt,  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton, 
Premier  Georges  Clemenceau  (The  "Tiger")  of  France, 
Professor  Romanes,  Justin  McCarthy,  C.  J.  Bonaparte, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Max  Nordau,  author  of  "De- 
generation," Walter  Bes|pt,  Henri  Rochefort,  famous 
French  journalist,  Lombroso,  the  Italian  criminologist, 
Professor  William  Ferrero  of  the  University  of  Turin, 
Maiirus  Jokai,  Ouida,  Canon  Farrar,  E.  O.  Shakespeare, 
General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Greely  and  Nansen,  North 
Pole  heroes,  Pierre  Loti,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  General 
Miles  the  Indian  fighter.  General  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  Col. 
Theodore  A.  Dodge,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  art  of 
war,  the  renowned  Captain  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  author  of 
"Sea  Power,"  ex-Presidents  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Taft, 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brown,  William  Dean 
Howells,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Hamlin  Garland,  John 
Gilmer  Speed,  Senators  Sherman  and  Hill,  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  Jane  Addams,  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  Agnes  Repplier, 
Alice  Zimmern,  Bishops  Potter  and  Coxe,  Cardinals  Man- 
ning and  Gibbons,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Rainsford,  C.  C.  Tiffany, 
Percy  Stickney  Grant,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Professor  James 
Bryce,  former  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  poet  and  journalist,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  the  historian. 
Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Max  O'Rell,  William  James,  and  others  of  inter- 
national celebrity. 

The  past,  however,  is  a  superb  background  upon  which 
stands  out  the  great  future  of  The  Forum  on  its  Thirty- 
Fifth  Anniversary,  It  is  the  outlook  from  this  distin- 
guished literary  atmosphere  that  interests  and  concerns  its 
present  and  coming  readers.  The  recorder  of  this  distin- 
guished gathering,  when  he  became  editor  three  years  ago, 
secured  the  co-operation  of  writers  who  take  front  rank  in 
the  thought  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  glance  at  them 
around  the  table. 

They  include  such  famous  publicists  and  authors  as  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Gov,  S.  W,  McCall,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall^  Secretary  Robert  Lansing,  Senator  Hitch- 
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cock,  Hon.  Claude  Kitchen,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Evange- 
line Booth,  Stephen  Lauzanne,  Senator  Gore,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  Max  Nordau,  Vis- 
count Northcliffe,  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  Hon.  Frederic 
Courtland  Penfield,  LL.D.,  Lord  Reading,  Senator  James 
A.  Reed,  John  Skelton  Williams,  Charles  M.  Schv^ab, 
Clinton  Scollard,  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set, Theodore  N.  Vail,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Israel  Zang- 
will,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Will  H.  Hays,  Governor 
James  M.  Cox,  Count  Di  Cellere,  Prof.  F.  R.  Giddings, 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Secretary 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Whiting  Davis,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  George  Allan  England,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr. 
Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  Hon.  John  W. 
Griggs,  Prof.  J.  Stanley  Hall,  Senator  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, Gustave  Herve,  Rupert  Hughes,  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
Agnes  C.  Laut. 

Particularly  fortunate  is  The  Forum  in  passing  its 
editorial  direction  to  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne.  In  his 
announcement  in  the  November,  1920,  issue  Mr.  Payne 
aptly  expressed  his  new  responsibility,  as  follows: 

"To  recreate  their  optimism  might  seem  to  the  somber 
and  discouraged  minds  that  have  seen  the  world  a  shambles, 
useless  ambition.  But  something  lies  in  the  spirit  of  the  past 
and  if  we  cannot  recreate,  we  can  build  on  it — Vith  new 
and  progressive  hands' — and  in  that  same  Forum,  with  fair- 
ness and  without  anger,  with  authority,  and  without  guile 
or  selfishness,  work  on  the  problems  of  our  disordered  world 
in  the  spirit  of  toleration  of  the  past,  in  order  that  once 
again  in  the  future  we  may  find  blessings  in  belief,  if  not 
in  past  civilization,  in  future  civilization,  but  always  in 
our  Country  and  our  Country's  Destiny." 

Mr.  Payne  assumes  the  editorial  responsibility  well 
equipped  for  the  distinction.     In  1912  he  was  associated 
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with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  one  of  his  campaign  managers 
besides  being  his  close  friend  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Before  entering  politics  himself,  Mr.  Payne  was  political 
editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  prominently 
concerned  in  the  nomination  of  General  Leonard  Wood. 
He  was  appointed  New  York  State  representative  of  the 
State  Defense  Council.  His  literary  reputation  is  based 
upon  many  years  of  literary  work.  Above  all,  his  wide 
acquaintance,  his  many  friends  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  our  time  is  an  assurance  that  The  Forum  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  literary  magazine  in  America. 

The  expressions  of  confidence  and  good-will  that  are 
spoken  on  this  occasion  at  The  Editorial  Table  of  The 
Forum  convey  the  impression  that  it  has  maintained  its 
editorial  character  and  high  purpose.  They  come  from 
men  of  wide  political  divergence  and  varied  interests  in 
public  affairs. 

They  appear  in  congratulatory  messages  I  have  received, 
and  in  part  are  recorded  upon  this  Anniversary.  They  are 
presented  at  our  Speaker's  Table: 

"I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  keen  interest  I  look  forward  to 

reading  The  Forum's  enlightening  articles  on  the  important  topics 

of  the  day. 

"Joseph  Strauss, 

''Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  N." 

The  Secretary  of  War  sends  the  following  message: 

"The  Forum  is  one  of  the  serious  reviews  which  performs  a 

great  and  useful  service  in  the  making  of  opinion  in  America,  and  I 

trust  that  it  may  have  many  years  of  usefulness. 

"Newton  D.  Baker, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  caught  the  true  pur- 
pose of  The  Forum  in  his  message.  While  favoring  the 
controversial  manner  of  thought  in  its  pages,  he  qualifies 
the  importance  of  public  opinion: 

"In  the  crystallization  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  which  is 
bound  to  result  from  an  exchange  of  the  best  thought  in  the  Nation, 
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lies  the  source  of  strength,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  life  of  a  Republic. 

I  extend  to  you  my  congratulations. 

"E.  Meredith, 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

During  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago,  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  successfully  revived  the  national 
popularity  which  he  has  enjoyed.  His  message  to  THE 
Forum  carries  the  weight  of  an  opinion  founded  upon  pure 
American  instinct: 

"I  congratulate  The  Forum  on  its  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversary. 

The  editor  has  taken   advantage  of  the  opportunities   presented   by 

current  conditions  in  American  history  in  helping  to  stabilize  and 

direct  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Nation  by  presenting  the  views 

of  strong  and  well-informed  men  and  women. 

^'Leonard  Wood." 

The  Forum  foresaw  that  a  political  victory  was  the 
next  great  national  step  forward.  This  outlook  has  been 
amply  justified.  Therefore,  the  message  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee  explains  The 
FORUM^S  non-partisanship  toward  politics: 

"Yours  has  been  a  career  of  distinction  and  usefulness.  You 
have  lived  up  to  your  name  honorably.  Through  your  columns  in 
the  thirty-five  years  now  gone  Americanism  at  its  best  has  been  enun- 
ciated and  emphasized  and  sound  doctrines  promulgated.  The  value 
of  such  a  medium  in  voicing  national  sentiment  and  keeping  truths 
before  the  people  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  helping  to  stabilize 
and  direct  thought  and  action,  real  service  has  been  rendered,  and 
there  is  continued  need  of  such  service. 

"Will  H.  Hays, 
Chairman  Republican  National  Committee." 

The  demands  of  labor,  always  a  forceful  national  issue, 
appear  to  have  been  impartially  handled  in  the  past  three 
years  in  The  Forum,  judging  by  the  message  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  President  of  The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
sent  to  The  Editorial  Table : 

"As  The  Forum  reaches  its  35th  Anniversary  permit  mc  to 
offer  an  expression  of  good-will  and  a  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come 
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your  publication  may  find  many  opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  the  truthful  presentation  of  facts  and  opinions. 
Perhaps  we  have  never  known  a  time  when  integrity  in  journal- 
ism was  so  vital  to  social  safety  and  human  welfare  as  at  this  moment. 
Every  man  who  has  the  privilege  to  make  use  of  the  written  word 
has  an  opportunity  which  carries  w^ith  it  a  grave  responsibility  and  a 
high  privilege. 

"Samuel  Gompers, 

"President  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  editorial  weave  of  The  Forum  has  never  changed 
its  original  pattern,  or  confused  it  with  eccentric  or  un- 
sound opinion.  It  is  always  a  sensitive  matter  to  express 
the  exact  position  which  Capital  occupies  in  industrial 
affairs.  Therefore,  the  congratulatory  message  from 
Charles  M.  Schwab  is  a  valuable  hand-shake : 

"I  think  that  The  Forum  has  done  a  most  useful  service  in 
presenting  to  the  public  the  best  thought  of  leading  thinkers  in 
American  public  life  during  its  career,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  a  great  opportunity  for  usefulness  to  the  public  in  continuing  its 
present  policy.  The  thinking  American  public  needs  such  a  magazine 
as  The  Forum. 

"C.  M.  Schwab." 

A  diplomat  who  has  survived  the  post  of  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  ought  to  know  something  about 
diplomacy.  Therefore,  the  message  sent  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lane  Wilson  indicates  that  The  Forum  has  presented  the 
diplomacy  of  popular  appeal: 

"Under  your  very  liberal  management  The  Forum  has  be- 
come a  real  medium  for  the  expression  and  dissemination  of  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  current  problems,  and  in  this  useful  work  it  has 

rendered  very  distinct  service  to  the  reading  world. 

"Henry  Lane  Wilson^ 
"Former  Ambassador  to  Mexico." 

The  brilliant  series  of  articles  written  by  one  of  the 
orators  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  which 
appeared  in  the  magazine  in  1919,  established  its  rela- 
tions, by  editorial  opinion,  with  The  League  of  Nations. 
The  Forum  was  eagerly  read  by  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Senator  Sherman  put  it  in  his  message: 
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'*We  are  all  readers  of  The  Forum.     It  has  served  the  public 

well  in  giving  a  hearing  to  the  enduring  public  questions  before  the 

American  people.     It  is  vi^hat  its  name  implies,  a  place  where  there 

is  open  and  fair  discussion.     My  good  wishes  go  with  you  and  your 

work. 

"L.  Y.  Sherman." 

An  article  written  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  the  poli- 
tical controversy  of  The  League  of  Nations,  published  in 
The  Forum,  was  incorporated  in  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form, a  distinction  which  Senator  Lodge  emphasized  by 
stating  that  he  was  glad  that  the  article  had  been  published 
in  The  Forum,  and  he  had  no  word  of  it  to  alter. 
His  Anniversary  message  follows : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  join  with  your  other  friends,  many  in  number, 
in  congratulating  you  upon  the  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  The  Forum 
and  wishing  it  every  good  fortune  and  success  in  the  future. 

** Henry  Cabot  Lodge." 

The  high  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  recognized  by  Mr. 
Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  who  aptly  expresses  it  in  his  message: 

"I  know  the  high  purpose  which  animates  your  work.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  feel 
very  confident  that  The  Forum  will  not  only  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  molding  the  sentiment  of  this  country,  but  will  occupy  an  increas- 
ing field  of  usefulness. 

"Homer  S.  Cummings." 

These  are  the  tributes  of  the  present  generation,  the  liv- 
ing admirers  of  The  Forum  who  have  gathered  around 
The  Editorial  Table  to  celebrate  its  Thirty-Fifth  Anni- 
versary. Summing  the  occasion  up,  one  leaves  the  memory 
of  the  past  record  of  the  magazine  in  safe  hands,  and  one 
beholds  the  outlook  with  inspired  feeling.  A  magazine  is 
known  by  its  contributors,  just  as  a  man  is  esteemed  accord- 
ing to  his  associates.  The  Forum  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in 
this  respect.  For  the  future  it  will  be  discerning  in  its 
literary  adornment,  retaining  its  traditions  of  high  purpose, 
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good  style,  good  form,  and  sound  expression  of  sane  thought 
upon  the  questions,  issues,  themes  and  the  trend  of  affairs  that 
concern  us. 

Edwin  Wildman, 

Managing  Editor. 

omce  Mr.  Payne  has  taken  editorial  charge  of  The 
FORUM^  many  other  congratulatory  expressions  have  come 
in  from  well-wishers  throughout  the  nation.  Upon  this,  our 
Anniversary,  we  feel  gratified  to  republish  some  of  them  as  a 
testimonial  from  The  Forum's  friends : 

"I  was  very  interested  to  receive  your  recent  letter,  and  to  learn  that 
you  had  assumed  the  editorial  leadership  of  The  Forum.  I  am  sure  that 
under  your  guidance  it  will  prosper  and  be  an  even  more  interesting  publi- 
cation than  before. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr." 

"I  congratulate  you,  and  more  especially  the  public,  on  your  acquisition 
of  The  Forum.  You  certainly  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  its  future 
and  the  success  which  I  feel  sure  it  will  have. 

"Clarence  H.  Mackay." 

United  States  Senate 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  purchase  of  The  Forum  and  wish  for  you 
the  greatest  possible  success. 

'Truman  H.  Newberry." 

"I  congratulate  The  Forum  upon  your  recent  decision  to  go  there. 

'Thomas  W.  Lamont.'' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"I   am  very  glad,   indeed,  to  learn  that  you  have  purchased   The 
FoRUM^  and  congratulate  you  upon  your  new  venture.     I  am  confidently 
hoping  and  wishing  for  your  success  in  it. 

"William  Cooper  Procter." 

The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

"You  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  with  The  Forum.  Its  title 
stands  for  the  very  thing  needed  in  this  country  today — a  forum  of  public 
opinion,  a  place  in  which  thinking  men  and  women  can  discuss  vital  issues. 
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The  times  call  for  such  a  discussion  in  the  frankest  manner.    We  need  to 
know  what  is  in  each  other's  minds  and  purposes. 

"You  have  gotten  in  a  great  field  and  your  magazine  can  be  made  to 
be  of  real  service  to  the  country  and  to  all  people. 

"Henry  L.  Stoddard." 

Executive  Department 
Annapolis^  Maryland 

"I  congratulate  The  Forum  upon  its  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary.  Your 
free  and  open  discussions  entitle  your  publication  to  a  place  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  almost  all  others,  and  exercise  a  potent  and  compelling  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  public  destiny.  There  is  more  need  for  your  stan- 
dards and  poh'cies  now  than  ever  before,  and  I  hope  for  a  long  continuance 
of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  wise  and  sane  decisions  they  tend  to  promote. 

"Albert  C.  Ritchie, 

"Governor." 

State  House 
Boston 

"It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
celebration  of  your  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary.  The  public  have  looked 
to  your  magazine  for  instruction  and  guidance,  the  maintenance  of  ideals, 
and  the  expression  of  sound  principles  of  action  in  private  and  public  life. 
May  you  continue  to  reflect  the  light  of  civilization. 

"Calvin   Coolidge." 

"The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  faithful  public  servant,  such  as  The 
Forum,  calls  for  expressions  of  appreciation  of  past  services;  of  congratu- 
lation on  present  state  of  vigor,  and  of  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  future. 
All  of  these  you  have  from  me. 

"Herbert  Hoover." 

State  of  Indiana 

Executive  Dept. 

Indianapolis 

"I  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  The  Forum  upon  its  auspicious  ar- 
rival at  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary.  Like  the  individual,  the  magazine  which 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty-five  should  be  in  the  hey-day  of  its  usefulness. 
The  Forum  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  has  many 
prosperous  years  ahead.  In  this  unstable  age  the  opportunities  of  the  sane 
periodical  for  good  are  greater  than  ever  before.    We  need  sound  thought, 
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written  by  well  balanced  men  and  women.    That  is  what  we  expect  Thb 
Forum  to  furnish  us  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 

"J.  P-  Goodrich^ 

"Governor." 

State  of  Oregon 

Executive  Department 

Salem 

"I  am  taking  pleasure  in  sending  to  The  Forum  greetings  upon  the 
celebration  of  its  Thirty-fifth  Anniversary. 

"During  that  period  The  Forum  has  maintained  the  position  of  being 
almost  a  national  institution,  having  been  the  medium  through  which  our 
leading  minds  and  all  lines  of  thought  have  given  voice  on  many  oc- 
casions to  their  expressions  on  every  subject  of  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people.  You  who  have  been  intimately  associated  with  this 
magazine  may  look  back  with  pride  upon  your  accomplishments,  and  I  am 
certain  you  look  ahead  to  a  long  future,  equally  rich  in  results. 

"Ben  W.  Olcott, 

"Governor." 

Mayor's  Office 
City  of  Baltimore 

"I  might  just  as  well  be  asked  to  express  some  thought  that  would  en- 
hance the  lustre  of  the  Sun,  as  to  contribute  to  the  glorification  already 
attained  by  The  Forum.  Let  me  refrain  therefore  from  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  indulging  in  vanity  but  extend  in  a  humble  way  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  success.    Mighty  is  Truth. 

"William  F.  Broening^ 

"Mayor." 

"I  have  yours  of  the  22nd  inst.,  and  am  much  pleased  to  note  the 
encouraging  plans  and  prospects  for  the  maintenance  and  development  along 
old  and  new  lines  of  The  Forum.  The  ideals  which  you  have  marked 
out  are  hopeful  and  promising.  The  great  history  and  personal  associations 
of  this  magazine  furnish  a  splendid  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  The 
country  is  in  need  of  just  such  a  magazine  as  you  propose. 

"Miles  Poindexter." 

Executive  Office 

State  House 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

"I  am  pleased  indeed  to  contribute  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
work  your  magazine  and  others  of  the  type  are  doing  within  our  body 
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politic.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  main  thing  lacking  in  our  political  sys- 
tem is  sober  thought.  Apparently,  it  takes  something  like  national  disaster, 
impending  or  actual,  to  bring  the  American  public  to  a  full  realization  of 
its  responsibilities  of  government.  Only  by  thought,  concentrated  and  per- 
sisted in,  can  our  political  system  be  maintained  iri  its  integrity,  improved 
at  need  and  protected  against  the  never-ceasing  onslaughts  of  visionaries  and 
destructionists.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  the  visionary,  illy  balanced  and  ill- 
baked,  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  iradical  of  the  reddest  hue. 

"Therefore  I  give  thanks  w^hen  I  find  sanity  and  decency  and  patriot- 
ism all  contained  within  the  envelope  of  a  literary  publication  such  as  yours. 
I  fear  that  your  message  does  not  reach  the  class  it  should,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  good  message  is  not  wasted,  even  though  not  dropped  where  most  needed. 

"Thomas  E.  Campbell^ 

"Governor." 

Ohio  State  Library 
Columbus^  Ohio 

"We  really  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  The  Forum. 

"J.  H.  Newman, 

"State  Librarian." 
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OUR  RIGHTS  IN  PANAMA 

By  Miles  Poindexter 

THE  Panama  Canal  was  constructed  by  the  American 
people,  not  as  a  financial  investment,  on  which  direct 
returns  were  to  be  received,  but  in  pursuance  of  a 
great  policy  of  state.  The  advantages  which  appealed  to 
the  judgment  and  the  imagination  of  our  government  and 
people  were  both  military  and  commercial.  As  a  part  of 
military  strategy,  it  was  to  give  more  direct  and  quicker  ac- 
cess of  our  fleets  and  transports  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  an  aid 
to  commerce,  it  was  to  shorten  the  route  and  greatly  reduce 
the  expense  of  transportation  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  could  be  readily  seen  by  men  of  vision  that  it 
would  solidify  the  nation  and  concentrate  its  power.  By  its 
means,  the  distance  in  measure  of  hours  and  expense,  be- 
tween our  States  on  the  Pacific  and  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
would  be  greatly  shortened. 

Throughout  our  history,  it  has  been  the  constant  tendency 
of  our  state  policy,  both  local  and  national,  to  make  all  pub- 
lic highways  free  to  the  use  and  passage  of  our  people.  Our 
roads  and  streets  are  now  almost  entirely  free  of  tolls,  and, 
although  we  have  spent  more  than  a  half  a  billion  of  dol- 
lars in  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  it  has 
never  occurred  to  our  government,  nor  to  any  political  party, 
to  advocate  the  charging  of  tolls  for  their  navigation. 

But,  upon  the  completion  of  the  greatest  of  our  public 
works,  in  the  union,  by  means  of  the  Panama  Canal,  of  the 
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two  great  oceans  encompassing  our  domain,  a  different  view 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  immediately  and  directly  charged  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal.  It  is  a  very  narrow  view.  Apparently 
forgetting  the  prime  objects  of  its  construction,  without 
which  the  necessary  popular  and  governmental  support 
would  never  have  been  obtained,  they  have  apparently  been 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  an  enterprise  which  should  sup- 
port itself,  at  least,  if  not  return  a  profit  upon  the  investment, 
by  direct  financial  returns  from  the  charges  to  be  exacted 
from  those,  even  our  own  citizens,  who  utilize  its  advant- 
ages. The  Canal  should,  and,  as  commerce  develops,  will 
more  than  support  itself.  But  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if 
the  idea  of  immediate  financial  income  from  the  operation 
of  the  canal  is  made  paramount,  and  our  own  people  com- 
pelled to  contribute  thereto — it  will  diminish,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  real  benefits  which  were  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
canal. 

To  whatever  extent  a  charge  is  levied  upon  a  ton  of 
freight  passing  through  the  Canal,  the  passage  of  this  freight 
is  retarded  and  obstructed.  It  is  as  though  some  physical 
obstruction,  making  more  difficult  the  passage  of  the  Canal, 
had  been  placed  in  the  way,  in  order  to  reduce  its  value  as  a 
facility  of  American  commerce. 

Another  factor  which  has  entered  into  the  disposition 
of  this  question  has  been  the  natural  rivalry  of  competing 
transportation  systems.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  in- 
fluence of  transcontinental  railroads  was  used  to  retard  and 
prevent  the  construction  of  this  waterway.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railway,  as  a  national  transportation  system,  is  only 
half  rail,  the  other  half  being  lines  of  ships  operated  by  the 
railway  from  its  eastern  terminus  at  Galveston  to  New  York. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  an  easy  and  cheaper  means  of  transpor- 
*tation  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  position  of  this  system,  both  as  to  its  rail  lines 
and  its  water-borne  commerce.  To  a  greater  extent  the  all- 
rail  lines  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  would  natur- 
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ally  likewise  be  affected,  and  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  sys- 
tem has  a  similar  interest. 

When  the  Republican  Party  in  1912  enacted  a  law  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  Canal  by  American  coastwise  ships, 
there  was  immediately  developed  a  large  volume  of  trade 
by  this  route.  At  that  time  the  railroads  and  not  been  con- 
gested by  the  enormous  increase  of  national  and  interna- 
tional trade  which  has  since  taken  place,  and  they  became 
alarmed  at  this  diversion  of  traffic  which  they  looked  upon 
as  their  legitimate  business. 

BEFOGGING  EFFECT  OF  TREATIES 

The  whole  question  has  been  complicated,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  is  quite  a  triumph  of  British  diplomacy  that  partly, 
at  least,  through  its  negotiation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
in  1850,  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  1901,  she  has 
come  to  have,  at  least  at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy, 
an  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  equal  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  although  she  has  never  contributed  one  dol- 
lar towards  its  construction  or  maintenance,  nor  surrend- 
ered, nor  ever  owned,  one  foot  of  soil  or  water  within  or 
contiguous  to  it.  This  has  come  about,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  not  through  provisions  of  the  treaties  themselves, 
requiring  such  a  construction,  but  through  the  lack  of  defin- 
iteness,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  language  of  the  treaties  in 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States — and 
wrong  construction  given  to  this  language,  upon  the  other 
hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  negotiations  the  only  basis  of 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  the  whole  subsequent 
superstructure  of  her  claims  has  been  built,  was  her  so- 
called  "protectorate''  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  Coast. 
This  territory  had  been  settled  and  conquered  by  Spain.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  buccaneers, 
largely  of  British  extraction,  but  containing  adventurers  of 
various  races,  established  their  lawless  empire  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.    When  their  piratical  activities  had  been  largely 
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suppressed,  some  of  them,  and  others  attracted  by  them, 
went  into  the  lumber  trade  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  in  1848  that  power  seized  the  Atlantic  terminus  of 
the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal.  It  was  alleged  in  the 
United  States  that  this  was  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  this  agitation  and  partly 
through  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  pro- 
posed route  of  the  canal,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated. The  consideration  given  by  Great  Britain  in  this 
treaty  was  the  relinquishment  of  her  claims  to  Greytown, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  this  further  im- 
portant and  significant  agreement,  in  Article  I  in  the  treaty, 
that  she  would  never  "erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications 
commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy, 
or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion 
over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America." 

This  agreement,  of  course,  if  fulfilled  by  Great  Britain, 
would  have  avoided  the  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  discountenanced  European  colonization  in  America, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  have  freed  from  British  claims 
the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  proposed  canal,  but  Great  Brit- 
ain did  not  fulfill  the  agreement,  and  so  the  consideration  of 
the  treaty  failed.  Notwithstanding  her  agreement  just 
quoted  she  has  colonized  and  has  assumed  and  exercised 
dominion  over  a  portion  of  Central  America,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  long,  forty  or  more  miles  in  width,  of 
great  natural  resources,  which  is  now  called  British  Hon- 
duras, or  Belize. 

AIMS  OF  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY 

The  purpose  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  as  stated  in 
the  prologue,  relates  specifically  to  a  "ship  canal  which  may 
be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by 
way  of  the  River  San  Juan,  and  either  or  both  of  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua,  or  Managua,  to  any  port  or  place  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean." 
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Article  8,  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  however,  con- 
tains the  following : 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
having  not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  ac- 
complish a  particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple, they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions to  any  other  practicable  communications,  w^hether  by  canal 
or  railway,  across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  and  especially  to  the  interoceanic  communications,  should 
the  same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway, 
which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuante- 
pec  or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their  joint  protection  to 
any  such  canals  or  railways,  as  are  by  this  article  specified,  it  is 
always  understood  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that 
the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other 
charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid 
Governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable;  and  that  the 
same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also 
be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other 
State  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  afford." 

It  will  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  Article  8,  that 
the  powers  making  the  Treaty  "agreed  to  extend  their  pro- 
tection" to  the  proposed  canal  or  railway.  In  Article  1  of 
the  Treaty,  it  was  provided : 

"nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage  of 
any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or  influence  that 
either  may  possess,  with  any  State  or  Government  through  whose 
territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
one  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navigation 
through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other." 

In  Other  words  the  situation  contemplated  by  the  Treaty 
was  that  of  a  protectorate  by  both  nations  over  the  canal,  on 
equal  terms,  and  did  not  contemplate  at  all  a  canal  to  be 
constructed  by  one  party  or  the  other  on  its  own  territory, 
and  by  use  of  its  own  funds.  Furthermore,  the  agreement 
of  Article  8  was  not  to  fix  the  status  of  such  canal  as  it  should 
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be  constructed,  but  it  was  an  agreement  to  provide  for  such 
status  by  further  treaties,  the  language  being  as  follows: 
*^they  hereby  argee  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  any  other  practicable  communications,"  etc. 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY 

In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  was  superseded,  and  there  for  the  first  time  is 
mentioned  a  canal  to  be  constructed  '^under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  "the  said 
Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to 
such  construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  rights  of  provid- 
ing for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  Canal."  Still 
the  canal  which  was  contemplated  was  the  proposed  Nicar- 
agua canal,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  those  representing  them  at  the  time,  to  construct  a  canal 
by  this  route,  and  this  was  so  understood.  It  will  be  noted, 
also,  that  while  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
were  abrogated,  it  still  was  not  contemplated,  so  far  as  the 
canal  was  concerned,  nor  any  mention  made  in  the  treaty 
of  such  a  plan,  that  the  canal  should  be  constructed  upon 
territory  which  should  be  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  though,  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty  being  superseded,  there  were  no  treaty  obstacles 
interfering  with  the  United  States  acquiring  such  sovereign 
control. 

Instead  of  the  canal  being  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States,  under  such  conditions  as  were  referred 
to  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  through  territory  governed 
by  another  nation,  the  United  States  has  acquired  full  sov- 
ereignty over  the  territory  through  which  the  canal  was  ac- 
tually constructed.  It  also  acquired  the  rights  of  the  French 
Canal  Company  in  the  Panama  Canal,  which  it  exercised 
under  the  concession  granted  by  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
bia, known  as  the  Wyse  Concession,  in  1878.  At  the  time 
we  acquired  these  rights,  and  long  before  that,  the  French 
Canal  Company  was  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  its  rights,  both  in  the  construction  and 
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in  the  government  of  the  Canal  after  it  should  have  been 
constructed,  were  not  subject  in  any  vs^ay,  w^hatever,  to  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Cambridge  edition  (1910)  of  the  ^'Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  a  British  publication,  p.  495,  vol.  vi,  it  is  stated : 
"It  seems  to  be  a  just  conclusion  that  vv^hen  in  1852  the  Bay 
Islands  were  erected  into  a  British  'colony'  this  was  a  fla- 
grant infraction  of  the  treaty;  that  as  regards  Belize,  the 
American  arguments  were  decidedly  stronger  and  more  cor- 
rect historically." 

WHEN  TREATIES  DO  NOT  BIND 

That  a  treaty  made  with  reference  to  well  understood 
conditions,  existing  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  treaty, 
is  not  binding  as  to  entirely  different  and  inconsistent  con- 
ditions not  contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  is  a 
very  well-known  rule  of  international  law. 

An  American  authority.  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  states: 

"On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain,  as  the  greatest  of  mariaime 
powers,  might  profit  greatly  by  the  construction  of  such  a  canal; 
and  there  was  the  possibility  that  the  United  States,  whose  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  been  profoundly  modified  in 
the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  might  consider  it  expedient  to  denounce  that  treaty, 
on  the  ground  that  treaties,  even  when  alleged  to  be  perpetual,  arc 
morally  binding  only  rebus  sic  stantibus j  and  cease  to  be  so  when 
conditions  have  essentially  changed." 

On  the  same  subject,  Dr.  Hannis  Taylor,  a  distinguished 
authority  on  constitutional  law,  says : 

"As  treaties  stand  upon  a  basis  of  their  own,  entirely  apart  from 
private  contracts,  the  law  of  nations  has  always  recognized  the 
fact  that  all  such  agreements  are  necessarily  made  subject  to  the 
general  understanding  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  obligatory  so 
soon  as  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  executed  are  essen- 
tially altered. 

*'The  principle  that  all  treaties  are  concluded  upon  the  tacit 
condition,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  clearly  recognized  by  Grotius  (ch. 
16,  sec.  25  et  seq.)  and  Vattel  (Book  2,  ch.  13,  sec.  200),  has  been 
denied  by  no  modern  authority.  Hall,  the  greatest  of  the  recent 
English  publicists,  whose  book  is  the  vade  mecum  of  the  British 
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foreign  office,  declares  in  his  work  on  International  Law  (sec.  116) 
that  neither  party  to  a  treaty  'can  make  its  binding  effect  dependent 
at  will  upon  conditions  other  than  those  contemplated  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  contract  was  entered  into ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  contract  ceases  to  be  binding  so  soon  as  anything  which  formed 
an  implied  condition  of  its  obligatory  force  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
clusion is  essentially  altered.'  Mr.  Oppenheim,  now  professor  of 
international  law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has,  in  his 
great  work,  volume  1,  page  550,  section  539,  said:  'It  is  an  al- 
most universally  recognized  fact  that  vital  changes  of  circumstances 
may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  justify  a  party  in  notifying  an  un- 
notifiable  treaty.  The  vast  majority  of  publicists,  as  well  as  all 
the  Governments  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  agree 
that  all  treaties  are  concluded  under  the  tacit  condition  rebus  sic 
stantibus/ 

"In  my  own  work  on  'International  Public  Law*  (sec.  394)  I 
have  stated  the  matter  in  this  way:  'So  unstable  are  the  conditions 
of  international  existence,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  enforce  a  contract 
between  States  after  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  it  was  founded 
has  substantially  changed,  that  all  such  agreements  are  necessarily 
made  subject  to  the  general  understanding  that  they  shall  cease  to 
be  obligatory  so  soon  as  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted are  essentially  altered' 

"Having  thus  restated  the  rule,  it  was  not  strange,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  which  contemplated  the  build- 
ing of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  terri- 
tory. It  seems  to  me  that  a  radical  breach  of  the  tacit  condition, 
rebus  sic  stantibus,  occurred  when,  in  November,  1903,  the  Canal 
Zone  became,  by  purchase,  the  domestic  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  hard  to  deny  that  by  that  event  the  tacit  condition, 
rebus  sic  stantibus,  was  broken;  and  yet  the  subject  is  a  delicate 
one — it  should  be  approached  with  great  calmness,  great  caution. 
The  existence  of  the  rule,  rebus  sic  stantibus,  as  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  treaties,  has  never  been  denied,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Great  Britain  will  deny  its  existence  in 
the  present  instance." 

That  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  not  applicable,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  incapable  of  application  to  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  United  States  acquired,  con- 
structed, and  is  now  controlling  the  Panama  Canal,  is  ad- 
mitted by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  then  foreign  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  who  represented  her  in  this  controversy. 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  OPINION 
In  the  so-called  "free-tolls"  discussion  he  said : 

"Rules,  3,  4,  and  5  of  article  3  of  the  treaty  are  taken  almost 
textually  from  Articles  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Suez  Canal  convention 
of  1888.  At  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  Hay-Paunccfotc 
treaty,  the  territory  on  which  the  Isthmian  Canal  was  to  be  con- 
structed did  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  consequently  there 
was  no  need  to  insert  in  the  draft  treaty  provisions  corresponding 
to  those  in  articles  10  and  13  of  the  Suez  Canal  convention,  which 
preserve  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  and  of  Egypt  and  stipulate 
that  articles  4  and  5  shall  not  afiFect  the  right  of  Turkey,  as  the 
local  sovereign,  and  of  Egypt,  within  the  measure  of  her  autonomy, 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  securing  the  defense 
of  Egypt  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  the  defense  of  her  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea. 

"Now  that  the  United  States  has  become  the  practical  sover- 
eign of  the  canal.  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  question  its 
title  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  for  its  protection." 

The  rules  in  article  3  of  the  treaty  referred  to  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  provide : 

"3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual  or  take 
any  stores  in  the  Canal  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary; 
and  the  transit  of  such  vessels  through  the  Canal  shall  be  effected 
with  the  least  possible  delay  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in 
force,  and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from  the 
necessities  of  the  service. 

"Prizes  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
vessels  of  war  or  belligerents. 

"4.  No  belligerents  shall  embark  or  disembark  munitions  of 
war  or  warlike  materials  in  the  Canal  except  in  case  of  accidental 
hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  re- 
sumed with  all  possible  dispatch. 

"5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent 
to  the  Canal  within  three  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of 
war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain  in  such  waters  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time  except  in  case  of  distress  and 
m  such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  a  vessel  of  war  of 
one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent." 

The  paragraphs  just  quoted  were  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  admits 
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that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  Panama  Canal  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  built  under  conditions  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  which  were  contemplated  and  had  in  mind 
by  the  parties  to  the  treaty  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated. 

He  takes  the  inconsistent  position,  however,  that  though 
these  provisions  of  the  treaty  do  not  apply,  such  other  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  as  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  the  British 
government  to  insist  upon,  do  apply,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  same  changed  conditions  affect  these  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  in  a  like  degree  as  those  just  quoted. 

EQUALITY  OF  USE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  mere  form,  even  if  insisted  upon, 
for  the  United  States  to  pay  to  itself  toll  charges  for  the  pas- 
sage of  its  naval  vessels  through  the  Canal  and  no  such 
charge  is  made,  and  it  is  not  contended,  of  course,  by  Great 
Britain  that  it  should  be  made.  And  yet  Great  Britain,  with 
utter  inconsistency,  takes  the  position  that  the  treaty  requires 
the  United  States  to  charge  tolls  for  the  passage  of  its  mer- 
chant ships  through  the  Canal.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  merchant  ships  and  naval 
vessels  are  exactly  the  same,  as  follows :  "The  Canal  shall  be 
free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all 
nations  observing  these  rules  on  terms  of  entire  equality." 

It  is  not  open  and  cannot  be  open  on  terms  of  entire 
equality  as  between  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  the 
vessels  of  other  countries  by  reason  of  the  fact,  which  is  not 
in  controversy  at  all,  that  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
the  canal  and  collects  the  tolls.  Whoever  the  owner  and 
operator  of  the  Canal  might  be,  whether  a  private  corpora- 
tion, such  as  that  which  partly  constructed  the  Canal  before 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States,  or  some  nation  other 
than  the  United  States,  so  long  as  this  owner  had  charge  of 
the  Canal  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  charges  made  upon 
commerce  passing  through  it,  its  own  vessels  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  in  a  different  position  from  those  of  others. 
A?  a  matter  of  fact  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  not  only 
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not  drafted  on  the  assumption  that  the  Canal  would  be  con- 
structed through  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  as  a 
sovereign  power,  but  it  did  not  contemplate,  by  its  terms, 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States  directly. 
On  the  contrary  it  expressly  refers  to  a  canal  to  be  construct- 
ed "under  the  auspices"  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these 
matters  were  ably  presented  to  the  British  Government  by 
President  Taf t  and  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  "free- 
tolls"  Act  in  1912,  the  controversy  had  been  brought  to  an 
end  and  Great  Britain  had  practically  ceased  to  make  any 
contention  in  regard  to  it. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hay,  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Choate,  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  as  shown  by  their  official  correspondence,  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  entire  subject  in  a  rather  casual  way  so 
far  as  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
was  concerned.    Mr.  Choate  wrote: 

"I  have  not  had  time  to  study  this  question  carefully  .  .  . 
These  are  only  my  hasty  suggestions,  after  having  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  papers  in  my  hands  for  only  two  busy  days.  I  told  him 
what  I  thought  because  he  wanted  to  know,  and  I  give  them  to 
you  for  what  they  are  worth  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  the  pros- 
pect of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  troublesome  matter  seems 
to  me  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.'* 

The  principal  object  here  seems  to  have  been  to  get  the 
"troublesome  matter''  disposed  of,  rather  than  to  maintain 
and  establish  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  country. 

MR.  CHOATE'S  strange  STATEMENT 

In  fact,  Mr.  Choate,  in  one  of  his  letters  taken  from  the 
publication  of  the  official  correspondence,  made  this  strange 
statement : 

"Lord  Lansdowne*s  object  in  insisting  upon  article  3a  is  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  objectors  in  Parliament  by  saying  that  although 
they  have  given  up  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  they  have  saved  the 
'general  principle'  and  have  made  it  immediately  effective  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States  as  to  all  future  routes  and  have  dis- 
pensed with  future  'treaty  stipulations* — making  it  much  stronger 
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than  it  was  before.  I  think  his  all-sufficient  answer  is  that  by  giv- 
ing up  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
building  any  canal,  he  has  insured  the  building  of  a  canal  for  the 
benefit  of  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States/* 

In  fact,  events,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  have  almost  justi- 
fied this  remarkable  analysis  of  the  American  Ambassador 
of  the  result  of  the  treaty.  In  the  London  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  it  is  stated:  ^'The  canal  will  be  a  boon  to  Eng- 
land. While  the  United  States  built  it  and  glories  in  it,  its 
commercial  importance  to  the  United  States  is  a  bagatelle 
as  compared  to  its  importance  to  the  world's  foreign  trade." 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  an  official  note,  declared : 

"The  volume  of  British  ships  which  will  use  the  canal  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  very  large.  Its  opening  will  shorten,  by  many  thou- 
sands of  miles,  the  waterways  between  England  and  other  portions 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  important  to 
the  United  States  to  encourage  its  mercantile  marine  and  establish 
competition  belween  coastwise  traffic  and  trans-continental  rail- 
ways, it  is  equally  important  to  Great  Britain  to  secure  to  its  ship- 
ping that  just  and  impartial  treatment  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
treaty  and  in  return  for  a  promise  of  which  it  surrendered  the 
rights  which  it  held  under  the  earlier  convention." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  while  under  the  early  con- 
vention it  agreed  to  surrender  certain  rights,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  violated  those  conventions,  as  pointed  out  above,  and 
that  the  entire  earlier  convention  was  superseded,  as  to  the 
surrender  of  these  rights,  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
which  eliminated  the  entire  agreement  against  British  col- 
onization and  dominion  in  the  Caribbean. 

A  further  proof  of  the  inapplicability  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  contained  in  the 
provision  adopting  the  regulations  governing  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal, as  the  rule  of  the  canal  contemplated  in  the  treaty.  Of 
course  these  rules,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  are 
inapplicable,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  British 
governm.ent  is  merely  a  minority  stockholder  in  the  corpora- 
tion owning  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  regulations  adopted  in 
the  convention  of  Constantinople,  October  28,  1888,  con- 
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tained  express  provisions  protecting  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Turkey  and  of  Egypt  "within  the  measure  of  her  autonomy." 
The  parties  to  that  convention  v^ere  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  As 
Sir  Edward  Grey  said,  similar  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  were  not  inserted  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  be- 
cause it  was  not  contemplated  at  that  time  that  the  United 
States  was  to  be  in  that  position. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  INCONSISTENCY 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  been  fully  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  by  the  Party  which  he  represents.  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1912  declared:  "We  favor  the  ex- 
emption from  toll  of  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  passing  through  the  Canal."  President  Wilson  em- 
phasized that  demand  in  a  campaign  speech  to  which  he 
gave  a  special  point  by  assuring  his  auditors  that  it  was  not 
mere  "molasses  to  catch  flies"  and  yet,  without  explanation 
or  apology,  in  1914  he  practically  demanded  of  Congress 
the  repeal  of  "that  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  which  exempts  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  from  the  payment  of 
tolls."  The  message  was  delivered  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. As  stated  above  the  "free-tolls"  provision  had  been 
accepted  in  effect,  and  the  controversy  had  been  concluded, 
but  suddenly  the  President  appeared  in  person  before  Con- 
gress and  delivered  to  them  a  message  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject alone,  and  in  it  he  did  not  mention  his  previous  cam- 
paign pledges  nor  those  of  his  party.  He  used  this  unpre- 
cedented language :  "We  ought  to  reverse  our  action  without 
raising  the  question  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  and 
so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation  for  generosity." 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  im- 
portant country  where  it  was  successfully  proposed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  that  rights  and  policies  of  the  most  vital 
character  should  be  disposed  of  "without  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong."    It  contained,  al- 
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so,  the  novel  idea  and  doctrine  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, v^hich  under  our  theory  of  government  is  merely  a 
trustee  for  the  people,  with  limited  powers  and  functions 
fixed  in  a  written  Constitution,  had  a  right  to  surrender  the 
interests  of  those  people  as  a  matter  of  "generosity." 

There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  entire  matter,  and 
it  was  intensified  by  the  President's  obscure  suggestions  and 
vague  references  to  unexplained  international  situations.  In 
order  to  give  added  and  powerful  force  to  his  appeal  to 
Congress,  the  President  said,  "I  ask  this  of  you  in  support 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  other  matters  of  even  greater  delicacy 
and  nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not  grant  it  to  me  in  un- 
grudging measure."  Notwithstanding  tha  vogue  of  the 
Administration  for  open  diplomacy,  the  President  has  never 
yet  seen  fit  to  take  either  Congress  or  the  people  into  his 
confidence  to  the  extent  of  explaining,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  what  these  '^methods  of  even  greater  delicacy  or 
nearer  consequence"  were;  and  the  question  as  to  what 
great  international  emergencies  or  relations  of  such  "near 
consequence"  and  "great  delicacy"  depended  upon  the 
charging  of  tolls  by  the  United  States  upon  its  own  vessels 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  is  to  this  day  a  subject 
of  curious  surmise.  It  is  known  that  the  question  was  re- 
opened by  Great  Britain  upon  the  urgent  insistence  of  the 
Canadian  Premier.  The  interests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  in  putting  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  free  use 
of  the  Canal  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  trans- 
continental lines. 

HAMPERING  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  imposition  of  $1.20  upon  each  ton  of  American 
freight  passing  through  the  Canal  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  an  American  Merchant  marine.  The 
same  policy  of  "generosity"  which  imposed  this  burden,  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  internationalist  movement  which 
has  been  the  chief  issue  of  American  politics  for  the  last 
two  years.    It  is  part  and  parcel  with  the  policy,  advocated 
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by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  of  passive  surrender  to  foreign 
countries  in  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  South  America  on 
this  same  plea  of  altruism;  and  of  the  entire  movement  for 
the  formation  of  a  world  republic,  with  centralized  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  in  which  there  should  be  no 
''economic  barriers"  or  discriminations  between  its  several 
states.  The  most  active  instrumentality,  backing  up  the  de- 
mands of  Great  Britain  in  this  controversy,  was  the  Carne- 
gie Peace  Foundation.  The  burden  of  the  argument  for 
Great  Britain  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  borne 
by  Senators  who  were  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  fact  has  often  been  overlooked 
that  this  institution  was  founded  by  a  Britisher,  and  not  by 
an  American;  and  the  further  and  much  more  significant 
circumstance  was  forgotten  that  Andrew  Carnegie — not 
an  American  citizen  although  he  had  achieved  great  busi- 
ness success  in  this  country,  but  a  registered  voter  in  Scot- 
land and  a  subject  of  Great  Britain — was  a  vigorous  public 
advocate  of  a  return  of  the  United  States  to  a  union  with 
that  Empire.  He  looked  at  things  from  the  British  stand- 
point, and  the  money,  by  which  was  widely  distributed 
literature  and  propaganda  in  favor  of  giving  Great  Britain 
equal  rights  with  America  in  this  American  canal,  was  sup- 
plied very  largely  by  this  Carnegie  institution. 

In  the  effort  which  is  favored  by  most  of  our  people,  to 
develop  a  merchant  fleet  under  the  American  flag,  no  single 
advantage  would  be  more  conducive  to  its  prosperity  and 
success  than  the  free  use  by  our  own  ships  of  this  great  canal, 
which  the  vigorous  energy  and  determination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  the  American 
people,  have  provided  for  the  nation  without  any  foreign 
assistance  whatever. 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  waterway  in  cheapening  freight 
rates,  it  may  be  noted  that  when  water  transportation  by  the 
Erie  canal  was  opened  in  about  1871,  the  rail  rate  on  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  31^  a  bushel.  A  water  rate 
of  20.24^  a  bushel  was  established  and,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  influence,  in  1912  the  rail  rate  had  been  reduced 
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to  9.6^  a  bushel,  while  the  water  rate  had  come  down  to 
5.57^  a  bushel. 

In  191 1  the  State  of  Washington  produced  4,064,754,000 
feet  of  lumber;  the  State  of  Oregon  produced  1,803,698,000 
feet;  the  State  of  California  produced  1,207,561,000  feet, 
a  total  of  7,016,013,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  Pacific  Coast 
continues  to  be  the  greatest  lumber  producing  section  of  the 
Union.  This  lumber  is  used  very  largely  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  is  easily  reached  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River — and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  trade  rival 
in  lumber  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  British  Columbia,  carrying 
lumber  in  British  ships  more  cheaply  than  in  American 
ships.  This  inequality  of  the  cost  of  operation  could  be 
largely  equalized  by  giving  to  our  own  ships  the  free  use  of 
our  own  Canal.  The  cost  of  transportation,  of  course,  enters 
into  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  ultimate  purchaser,  and  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  of  10,000  tons,  paying  tolls  of 
$12,000  for  its  passage  at  Panama,  must  add  this  cost  to  the 
sale  price  of  the  cargo.  The  total  burden  to  the  people  in 
the  volume  of  commodities  transported  both  East  and  West 
by  rail  and  by  water,  affected  directly  and  indirectly  in 
multiplied  and  widening  zones,  is  readily  to  be  seen. 

The  true  policy  for  the  United  States  is  to  exercise  its 
sovereign  rights,  which  are  denied  by  no  one,  and  establish 
a  policy  with  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal  which  will 
produce  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  American  people, 
consistent  with  fair  treatment  of  foreign  nations.  No  for- 
eign country  can  object  to  paying  a  reasonable  rate  as  a  toll 
for  the  use  of  this  Canal  in  order  to  compensate  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 
The  enormous  burden  of  its  construction  can  only  be  re- 
paid to  them  by  its  free  use  by  our  own  ships  of  commerce 
and  the  strategic  advantage  which  it  gives  to  our  ships  of 
war. 


THE  JAPANESE  ATTITUDE 

By  IlCHIRO  TOKUTOMI 

THE  Japanese  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  anti-Ameri- 
can. It  is  the  desire  of  Japan  to  increase  the  number 
of  her  friends,  if  even  by  a  single  person,  and  to  lessen 
the  number  of  her  enemies.  We  realize  full  well  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  changed  in  its  character,  yet 
we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  alliance  and,  in  fact,  a  necessary 
arrangement,  and  it  is  not  our  intention  to  needlessly  aban- 
don it.  We  in  Japan  realize  that  America  is  regarded  as  not 
only  the  wealthiest  but  the  strongest  country  in  the  world 
and  that  she  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  Nations. 

It  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  we  should  go  out 
of  our  way  to  make  her  an  enemy,  an  act  that  would  unques- 
tionably endanger  the  progress  of  Japan's  development.    No 
Japanese,  with  a  drop  of  patriotic  blood  in  his  veins,  desires 
to  plunge  his  country  into  trouble  with  America,  much  less 
provoke  animosity.    It  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that  if  there 
be  such  a  Japanese,  it  would  not  be  too  harsh  to  brand  him 
as  a  traitor  to  the  Japanese  Empire.    We  are  not  anti-Ameri- 
cans, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  so-called  pro-Ameri- 
cans.   I  would  call  your  attention  to  what  the  so-called  pro- 
Americans  in  Japan  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  they  are 
doing  at  present.    I  do  not  wish  to  question  or  reproach  their 
motives.    They  may  be  patriotically  planning  for  the  good 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  but  their  attitude  may  be  one  of 
catering  to  America,  in  a  way  which  is  unbecoming  as  Jap- 
anese subjects.    They  may  place  themselves,  in  accepting  a 
rebuke  or  an  anti-Japanese  attitude  on  the  part  of  America, 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  turns  the  left  cheek  when  the 
right  has  been  slapped. 
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From  a  moral,  so-called  Christian  point  of  view  their  at- 
titude may  be  Regarded  as  excellent,  but  judging  from  the 
results  of  such  obeisance  we  can  not  help  but  note  that  the 
far-reaching  harm  done  by  them  to  the  Empire  is  greater 
than  that  done  by  the  anti-Americans  in  Japan.  The  pro- 
Americans  in  Japan  today  are  people  who  would  suppress 
unpleasant  affairs.  They  are  attempting  to  hide  every  cir- 
cumstance and  every  fact  which  is  irritating  and  unpleas- 
ant between  the  two  Nations;  or,  if  they  can  not  suppress, 
at  least  they  attempt  to  hide  the  greater  part  of  the  perplex- 
ing questions  and  assume  the  attitude  of  suppliantly  appeal- 
ing to  maintain  the  friendship  between  Japan  and  America. 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  an  attitude?  It  only  deepens 
further  the  American  misunderstanding  about  Japan,  and 
feeds  the  anti-Japanese  fire  among  Americans  which,  if  con- 
tinued in,  will  confuse  the  friendly  relations  and  plunge 
them  into  an  abyss  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  restore 
the  comity  of  the  two  Nations.  The  harm  done  by  the  pro- 
Americans  in  Japan  to  the  cause  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  great  Nations  is  greater  than  that  done  by  the 
anti-Americans  in  Japan. 

AMERICA  AN  ENFANT  TERRIBLE 

The  American  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  world.  He 
displays  a  spirit  that  I  would  compare  with  that  of  an  ag- 
gressive youth.  He  is  prone  to  assume  that  the  world  re- 
volves around  his  country.  He  takes  the  attitude  that  the 
Powers  of  the  world  exist  for  America  alone,  and  seems  to 
act  as  if  convinced  that  America  could  do  no  wrong. 

If  some  Americans  criticise  Japan  as  being  the  Prussia 
of  the  Orient,  our  pro-Americans  will  say,  "Yes,  indeed  I 
Japan  is  a  militaristic  country."  If  some  Americans  criti- 
cise Japan's  continental  development,  our  pro-Americans 
will  say,  "Yes,  indeed.  Japan's  imperialism  is  a  curse  for 
her."  If  some  Americans  tell  that  America  has  done  a  last- 
ing service  in  opening  up  Japan  to  the  world,  the  pro- 
Americans  will  say,  "l^'es,  indeed  1  Perry  was  a  great  bene- 
factor of  Tapan.  So  we  erected  a  monument  in  his  memorv." 
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If  some  Americans  expound  that  America  is  a  land  of  jus- 
tice, our  pro-Americans  will  say,  "We  respect  Washington 
and  Lincoln  as  the  modern  examples  of  sages." 

Thus  the  American  in  Japan  is  fanned  into  self-satisfac- 
tion and  he  says  to  himself,  "Japan  is  repentant  of  her  past 
wrongs  and  is  fast  being  Americanized  and,  if  America 
would  exert  a  little  more  influence  upon  Japan,  the  latter 
would  consider  it  an  honor  to  regard  America  as  the  sun 
and  herself  as  the  moon  which  lights  itself  by  reflecting  a 
portion  of  light  from  the  sun."  We  should  not  wonder  at  all 
if  the  American  jumps  at  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  American  to  jump  at  con- 
clusions. 

America  does  not  lack  in  clever  persons.  The  anti-Jap- 
anism  of  the  anti-Japanese  will  not  be  alleviated  by  the  soft 
speeches  of  our  pro-Americans.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be 
stimulated,  and  the  resentment  increased.  The  anti-Jap- 
anese will  say,  "The  Japanese  are  a  cunning  race.  They  do 
not  outwardly  show  their  sentiments  of  gladness,  or  anger, 
joy  or  sorrow.  Not  only  that,  they  express  themselves  quite 
the  opposite  to  their  true  sentiments.  When  they  laugh,  they 
are  crying  at  heart.  When  they  show  they  are  glad,  they  are 
sorry  at  heart.  When  they  show  they  are  modest  and  yield- 
ing they  are  haughty  at  heart.  When  they  kowtow  to 
America,  it  is  because  they  expect  to  gain  much  in  future. 
In  that  way,  they  conquered  Russia.  Unless  America  is  on 
guard,  she  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  Russia.  America 
should  never  be  off  her  guard  in  respect  of  Japan." 

Thus  the  clever  Americans  will  read  the  words  of  the 
pro-Americans  in  their  opposites,  and  fear  and  hate  Japan, 
thereby  heightening  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment  all  the 
more.  They  will  incidentally  co-operate  with  the  other 
Americans  who,  without  questioning,  swallow  the  words  of 
the  pro-Americans,  thereby  stimulating  scorn  at  Japan  if 
not  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment,  and  help  to  estrange  the 
true  friendship  of  Japan  and  America,  thereby  brewing  dan- 
gerous fomentations  which  may  drive  the  two  nations  into 
an  uncalled  for  crisis. 
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That  is  why  I  have  not  joined  the  ranks  of  the  so-called 
pro-Americans  of  today,  just  as  I  have  not  become  anti- 
American. 

JAPAN  NEITHER  PRO-  NOR  ANTI-AMERICAN 

We  are  not  so-called  pro- Americans,  who  put  the  lid  on 
unpleasant  things,  nor  are  we  anti-Americans,  who  counter 
the  anti-Japanese  attitude  in  America  with  an  anti-Ameri- 
can attitude  in  Japan.  We  only  want  to  call  a  snowy  heron 
a  snowy  heron,  a  cormorant  a  cormorant,  a  horse  a  horse,  a 
deer  a  deer.  We  want  to  review  the  relations  between  Ja- 
pan and  America  as  it  is,  without  adding  and  subtracting  a 
particle. 

Some  people  talk  of  misunderstandings  between  Japan 
and  America.  Indeed,  there  are  some  misunderstandings. 
But  the  misunderstandings  are  different  in  quality  in  Japan 
than  the  misunderstandings  in  America.  The  American  in 
Japan  looking  at  America  paints  his  country  too  white.  The 
American  here  says  that  Japan  is  a  militaristic  nation,  a 
land  of  the  military  clique,  an  enemy  of  liberalism  and  not  a 
friend  of  the  principle  of  humanity.  ^'Look  at  China,'^  he 
says,  '4ook  at  Korea,  and,  to  draw  a  recent  illustration,  what 
is  Japan  doing  in  Siberia?  Japan  is  the  Germany  of  the 
Orient.  Her  aggrandizement  will  be  a  menace  to  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  world.  For  the  sake  of  democracy,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  punish  Japan." 

This  is  not  a  figment  of  our  imagination.  Not  only 
among  the  special  class  of  Americans  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  is  to  conduct  anti-Japanese  agitation,  but  even  among 
the  ordinary  Americans  who  have  no  axe  to  grind  against 
Japan,  nor  owe  any  obligation  to  this  country,  seven  or  eight 
out  of  ten  are  entertaining  such  views. 

But  who  is  responsible  for  allowing  the  American  to  en- 
tertain such  misunderstandings?  The  responsibility  may 
rest  both  with  America  and  Japan.  On  our  side,  we  may 
divide  the  responsibility  among  three  classes:  First,  those 
so-called  pro-Americans  in  Japan  who  always  approve 
everything  said  or  done  by  the  American ;  second,  those  who 
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look  at  their  own  country  with  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  and  do 
not  understand  their  own  country  while  living  and  having 
their  being  in  Japan  and  who  make  it  a  point  to  exaggerate 
the  wrongs  of  their  own  country  in  their  public  expressions, 
that  is,  those  Japanese  who  are  anti-Japanese;  third,  those 
who  supply  the  anti-Japanese  Japanese,  and  anti-Japanese 
Americans,  with  such  anti-Japanese  propaganda.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  statesmen  in  hiding,  or  soldiers  ^4n  the  dress- 
ing room,"  who  are  important  and  brave  when  people  are 
not  watching. 

AMERICA'S  OPINION  OF  JAPAN 

Is  it  a  fault  of  Americans  that  they  misunderstand  Ja- 
pan, or  is  it  a  fault  of  ourselves?  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  major- 
ity of  Americans,  or  the  greater  majority,  appear  to  look 
upon  Japan  as  an  armed  devil. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  countrymen  regard  America  as 
a  country  which  still  retains  the  character  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln.    Our  countrymen  historically 
overestimate  America.    At  first,  they  regarded  America  as 
a  country  to  be  feared,  later  on  as  a  country  to  be  loved, 
and,  in  the  end,  as  a  country  to  be  revered.    Already  seventy 
years  have  about  elapsed  since  the  intrusion  of  Commodore 
Perry.    Yet  a  majority  of  our  countrymen  do  not  yet  under- 
stand the  true  purpose  for  which  Commodore  Perry  led  his 
fleet  to  break  the  long  slumber  of  our  countrymen.    They 
interpreted  America  much  better  than  she  is,  and  the  inter- 
pretation has  continued  to  be  traditionally  entertained  unto 
the  present  day.     If  today  our  countrymen  do  not  under- 
stand some  of  the  doings  of  America,  they  generally  inter- 
pret those  doings  with  well  meaning,  saying  that  they  are  the 
doings  of  a  very  few  anti-Japanese  Americans.    Thus  they 
cannot  probe  into  the  truth  of  the  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions, nor  do  they  seem  to  wish  to  do  so. 

In  short,  the  strong  advantage  which  America  has  over 
Japan  is  not  her  great  navy,  nor  her  prosperity  and  wealth, 
nor  her  ability  to  furnish  raw  materials  to  us  and  to  meet  us 
with  her  inexhaustible  purchasing  power.    We  should  as- 
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cribe  the  advantage  of  America  to  the  fact  that  naturally 
and  historically  the  good  will  and  friendly  sentiments  have 
been  overwhelmingly  entertained  toward  America  generally 
by  our  countrymen.  To  judge  by  natural  tendency,  our 
countrymen  may  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  said  to  be 
by  birth  pro-Americans — without  the  adjective  "so-called." 

Thus  America  conceives  Japan  to  be  far  worse  than  she 
really  is.  Japan  regards  America  far  better  than  she  really 
is.  Both  misunderstand.  But  the  directions  are  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  each  other.  Yet  these  misunderstandings 
cause  Japan  and  America  to  suffer. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  the  Japanese  in  formulating 
our  policy  toward  America  is  to  know  what  sort  of  a  country 
America  is  today.  It  is  important  that  we  should  first  know 
America.  The  trouble  of  our  compatriots  today  is  that  they 
do  not  take  pains  to  know  the  truth  about  our  neighbor. 
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SHINING  HORDE 

By  Barbara  Hollis 

NLY  the  need  of  you,  nightly  new-born. 
Only  the  longing  that  comes  with  the  light; 
Only  the  mantle  of  hope,  ever  worn — 
These  are  my  treasures :  my  right. 


Only  the  peace  that  a  memory  brings, 
Only  the  faith  that  the  future  will  hold 
Joys  worth  the  waiting  for — these  are  the  things 
Better,  more  lasting,  than  gold! 


RESTORING  WORLD 
PROSPERITY 

By  John  McHugh 

IN  an  economic  sense,  one  of  the  most  notable  conse- 
quences of  the  great  war  was  the  lifting  of  the  mantle  of 

world  leadership  in  finance  from  European  shoulders  to 
our  own.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  we  were 
a  debtor  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately four  billions  of  dollars.  Out  of  the  earnings  of  our 
railroads,  mills  and  factories,  we  sent  abroad  each  year  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  settlement 
of  interest  and  in  payment  of  dividends. 

We  practically  depended  upon  London  to  finance  such 
foreign  trade  as  we  then  had.  The  pound  sterling  was  the 
currency  of  international  commerce.  Our  great  Stock  Ex- 
changes and  Boards  of  Trade  were  merely  national  in  their 
scope.  We  had  no  co-ordinated  banking  system.  We  had 
no  discount  market,  nor  even  the  machinery  for  developing 
one.  More  self-contained  than  any  other  single  nation,  we 
allowed  our  foreign  trade  to  shift  for  itself.  We  imagined 
that  sales  abroad  were  not  vitally  necessary,  and  that  domes- 
tic demands  would  absorb  all  that  we  produced.  We  or- 
ganized no  machinery  to  finance  export  sales  in  a  sound, 
orderly,  systematic  way. 

Europe  was  the  center  of  world-finance  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914.  Then  the  state  of  affairs  changed  dramat- 
ically. Europe  turned  to  us.  The  Allies  desperately  needed 
food-stuffs,  munitions  and  manufactured  materials,  and 
bought  them  in  our  markets.  They  could  not  spare  us  goods 
in  return,  so  began  paying  gold;  then  they  sold  back  to  us 
our  own  securities ;  and  later  borrowed  on  Government  cred- 
it   Having  sold  in  haste  we  financed  our  exports  in  haste; 
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credit  was  extended  to  each  particular  case  in  the  way  that 
met  with  least  resistance. 

When  we  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  we  had  already 
practically  wiped  out  our  debt  abroad.  As  active  belliger- 
ents we  went  on  shipping  the  products  of  our  farms  and  the 
output  of  our  factories  to  Europe  on  an  even  greater  scale, 
and  stimulated  our  production  and  expanded  our  industrial 
plants  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  Our  Government  financed  the 
purchases  of  Europe  by  extending  loans  abroad  aggregating 
nearly  ten  billions  of  dollars.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  loans  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  other  govern- 
ments ceased,  but  contrary  to  many  expectations  the  great 
demand  for  our  goods  continued.  The  result  was  that  for- 
eign trade  continued  to  be  financed  in  numerous  supposedly 
short-term  ways — by  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  bills, 
by  extensions  of  credit  from  exporters  here  to  their  foreign 
customers,  (often  followed  by  borrowing  at  the  banks  to 
meet  the  shortage  of  working  capital  thus  brought  about,) 
and  in  other  \Yays  which  need  not  be  described  in  detail. 

EUROPE'S  DEBT  TO  US  HELPFUL 

It  is  estimated  that  the  floating  debt  of  foreign  countries 
to  ourselves,  thus  created,  has  now  reached  almost  $4,000,- 
000,000.  The  creation  of  this  great  debt  has  served  one  pur- 
pose. It  has  enabled  our  foreign  trade  to  go  on.  It  has 
brought  our  total  of  loans  to  foreigners  to  $15,000,000,000, 
and  enabled  us  to  assume  the  place  of  the  leading  creditor 
nation  of  the  world. 

But  in  extending  short-term  credits  to  finance  exports 
during  1919  and  1920,  we  as  a  people  did  not  stop  to  th^ 
total  effect  on  our  business  and  financial  structure.  These 
credits  were  called  "short-term"  but  really  were  not.  They 
could  not  be  shifted  about  within  the  country,  but  so  long 
as  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports,  and  so  long  as  people 
abroad  could  not  meet  their  obligations  with  goods,  gold 
or  investment  loans,  they  could  not  be  paid  off.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  $4,000,000,000  of  floating  credit,  extended  to  facili- 
tate our  export  trade,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
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bringing  about  the  credit  stringency  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  stringency,  in  turn,  has  been  one  large  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  recent  violent  decline  in  commodity  prices. 
No  one  will  maintain  that  it  has  ever  been  a  proper 
function  of  commercial  banks  to  finance  a  relatively  perma- 
nent one-sided  balance  of  trade.  Because,  however,  they 
have  been  drawn  by  circumstances  into  doing  this,  and  be- 
cause our  banking  machinery  until  recently  supplied  no  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  situation  that  consequently  arose,  the 
commercial  banks  have  been  brought  virtually  to  the  end  of 
their  ability  to  supply  further  credit  in  the  export  field,  and 
unless  a  remedy  is  found  our  export  trade  must  be  severely 
curtailed. 

NEGLECTFUL  OF  OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  acknowledged  lack  of  adequate  banking  and  credit 
machinery  to  finance  our  foreign  commerce  and  at  the  same 
time  take  every  proper  care  of  our  tremendous  domestic 
needs,  suggests  that  we  of  this  Nation  have  been  somewhat 
neglectful  of  our  responsibilities.  We  find  ourselves  today 
in  a  state  of  affairs  which  grew  inevitably  out  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  last  two  years.  For  the  year  and  a  half 
following  the  Armistice  we  were  lifted  on  a  great  wave  of 
what  we  called  prosperity.  Prices  and  wages  were  high  and 
rising  higher.  Spending  at  home  was  generous  and  un- 
stinted. Other  nations  bought  our  goods  as  never  before — 
in  fact,  measured  by  values,  we  sold  more  goods  abroad 
during  that  year  and  a  half  than  we  did  during  any  period 
of  Europe's  desperate  war  period. 

Conditions  are  now  changed.  Our  extraordinary  pros- 
perity has  stopped.  Factories  and  mills  have  shortened  their 
hours  of  work;  many  even  have  closed  down.  As  for  prices, 
these  have  fallen  sharply;  in  the  last  half  year  wholesale 
prices  on  an  average  have  dropped  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Goods  prepared  for  export  have  backed  up  at  all  our  sea- 
ports owing  to  ineffectual  means  to  finance  their  shipments, 
and  our  markets  are  glutted  in  consequence.  Yet  the  irony 
of  it  all  is  that  the  outside  world  could  use  all  the  surplus 
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products  we  might  spare,  and  Europe  is  still  calling  urgent- 
ly for  our  goods  and  for  our  aid. 

In  order  to  establish  commercial  relations  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  to  revive  industry  on  a  sound  and 
profitable  basis,  international  credit  must  be  utilized  in  the 
coming  year  on  the  broadest  possible  lines,  and  under  the 
wisest  possible  direction.  Foreign  buyers  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  cash  for  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  purchases,  have  not  found  the  means  available 
for  securing  proper  credit,  in  the  numerous  cases  where  that 
credit  is  warranted. 

Credit  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  support  and  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  South  African,  Aus- 
tralian, Japanese  or  Chinese  buyers  of  American  goods  meet 
their  purchases  within  a  period  of  three  months  or  three 
years  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  practice  rather  than  of  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  American  financial 
thought  is  devoting  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Commercial  banks  in  the  United  States  until  recently 
financed  the  country's  gigantic  foreign  trade,  following  their 
accustomed  habits  of  extending  their  facilities  in  the  form 
of  short-term  credits.  When  these  credits  matured  they 
were  renewed,  and  renewals  and  extensions  of  these  credits 
have  multiplied  so  far  that  recently  the  commercial  banks 
of  the  country  approached  very  closely  to  the  point  beyond 
which  they  could  not  go  under  the  law,  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
tending loans,  without  impairing  the  statutory  reserve  limit 
of  the  discount  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Now,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  European,  South  African,  Australian,  and  Orien- 
tal buyers  of  American  products,  the  renewal  of  whose  obli- 
gations has  resulted  in  the  "freezing"  of  a  large  amount  of 
credits  among  the  bankers  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  these  credits,  owing  to  the  laws  and  business  customs 
which  demand  that  commercial  bank  resources  be  kept 
liquid  in  order  to  meet  whatever  demands  may  be  made  up- 
on them,  cannot  be  materially  increased,  hence  the  recent 
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slackening  of  foreign  purchases  in  the  United  States  and 
the  consequent  shrinkage  of  the  export  movement  from  our 
seaports  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

UNIQUE  PLAN  TO  AID  FOREIGN  TRADE 

It  is  to  meet  the  situation  that  faces  the  United  States 
squarely,  and  to  solve  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  credits,  that,  with  the  help  of  banks  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the  For- 
eign Trade  Financing  Corporation  is  being  organized.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  people  everywhere  to  con- 
sider the  unique  manner  in  which  this  Corporation  is  being 
brought  into  existence.  A  certain  number  of  far-seeing  men 
recognized  as  long  ago  as  1918  whither  we  were  drifting. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year — before  the  Armistice  was  signed — 
a  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  declaring  that  the  Associa- 
tion 

"Pledges  itself  to  support  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  de- 
velopment of  export  trade,  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  enter 
upon  this  field  of  distribution,  and  to  provide,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
adequate  facilities  for  financing  export  operations  sufficient  to  meet 
every  reasonable  demand  that  may  arise." 

The  appointment  of  a  Commerce  and  Marine  Commit- 
tee made  up  of  bankers  representative  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  was  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution.  This  Committee,  specifically  charged 
with  the  study  of  this  important  question  and  with  bringing 
the  results  of  that  study  before  the  Association,  felt  that  it 
had  a  particular  function  to  perform,  and  proceeded  to  ap- 
ply its  best  efforts  to  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  all  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  its  activities  the 
proposal  was  made  to  the  banks  and  business  enterprises  of 
the  United  States  that  a  corporation  with  $100,000,000  capi- 
tal be  formed,  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  the  sale  to  the 
American  people  of  debentures,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  country's  foreign  trade.    As  a  result 
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of  this  Committee's  activities,  together  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Chicago,  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  the  proposed  cor- 
poration was  there  and  then  definitely  launched,  to  conduct 
its  operations  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called  Edge  Act. 
This  Act,  which  gives  the  authority  to  organize  such  a 
corporation  as  contemplated,  is  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  It  provides  that  corporations  may  extend 
loans  abroad  and  issue  debentures  against  these  loans  to  the 
extent  of  ten  times  their  capital  and  surplus.  National 
banks  are  authorized  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  such  individual 
corporations,  and  in  many  cases  the  State  laws  permit  the 
State  banks  to  invest  a  certain  percentage  of  their  capital 
in  their  stock. 

IMPORTANT  EFFECTS  OF  EDGE  ACT 

In  its  potential  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  the  Edge  Act  was  probably  the  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  itself.  It  may 
fitly  be  compared  with  that  measure.  Like  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  Edge  corporations  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  unified  our  banking  system ;  the  Edge  Act  makes  possi- 
ble the  unification  of  our  foreign  trade  financing.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  made  possible  a  great  extension  of  bank- 
ing credit;  the  Edge  Act  makes  possible  a  great  extension  of 
investment  credit.  What  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  done 
in  accomplishing  its  purpose  at  home  the  Edge  Act  makes 
possible  in  financing  our  merchants  in  their  commerce 
abroad.  The  banks  of  the  country  subscribed  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and  with  capital  of  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  now 
report  $1,700,000,000  in  deposits,  and  $2,700,000,000  in  dis- 
counts. Edge  corporations  can  likewise  extend  credits  to 
many  times  their  capital  and  surplus. 

In  its  permanent  influence  for  good,  we  have  great  hopes 
in  this  corporation.    It  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  issue  $1,- 
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000,000,000  of  debentures  in  the  interest  of  America's 
trade  development  and  in  the  interest  of  oversea  buyers 
whose  credit  is  perfectly  good  but  who  require  greater  time 
for  repayment  of  advances  than  ninety  days  or  six  months. 
The  corporation  will  be  modelled,  after  a  fashion,  in  the 
mold  of  the  European  investment  trusts  that  have  been  so 
extraordinarily  helpful  in  the  upholding  of  trade  relations 
among  other  countries  than  our  own.  By  reason  of  its  large 
capital,  it  is  felt  that  the  corporation  now  being  organized 
will  have  every  possible  advantage  in  its  field  of  work.  It 
will  attract  the  best  expert  talent.  It  will  have  the  efficiency 
attaching  to  large  organizations.  It  will  give  the  utmost 
protection  to  the  investor.  It  will  be  better  able  to  encour- 
age thrift.  It  will  give  to  every  locality  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  the  capital  and  funds  coming  out  of  that  locality.  It 
will  claim  the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence  at  home, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  prestige  and  position  will  exert  a  certain 
and  commanding  position  abroad. 

TWO  ESSENTIALS  OF  PROSPERITY 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind,  in  all  that  we  say 
and  do  in  the  period  of  the  world's  reconstruction,  those  two 
essentials  of  real  prosperity,  thrift  and  production.  Without 
these  thoroughly  inculcated  into  the  American  people, 
America's  future  as  a  creditor  nation  will  not  be  at  all  as 
secure  as  we  would  have  it.  The  success  of  the  corporation 
is  based  upon  these  two  essentials;  upon  thrift,  in  order  that 
a  part  of  the  savings  of  the  American  people  may  be  used  to 
finance  foreign  trade  and  thus  sustain  prosperity;  and  pro- 
duction, in  order  that  America  may  spare  the  means  of  sup- 
plying foreign  markets  without  subjecting  the  people  to  in- 
creased prices  for  their  own  needs. 

This  plan  does  not  suggest  inflation.  Of  that  we  have 
had  enough.  Nor  does  it  suggest  the  absorption  of  existing 
credit.  What  it  does  suggest  is  the  setting  aside,  through 
the  exercise  of  sane  economy,  of  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
America's  great  annual  production  of  wealth,  estimated  at 
seventy  billions  of  dollars.    It  suggests  the  investment  of  that 
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•  reasonable  percentage  in  securities  growing  out  of  foreign 
trade. 

In  considering  the  future  activities  of  this  corporation 
it  is  not  contemplated  that  Americans,  as  a  people,  shall  go 
on  indefinitely  selling  to  the  outside  world  more  than  they 
buy  from  it,  and  indefinitely  increasing  loans  to  the  world 
in  the  meanwhile.  That  cannot  happen  in  any  case.  Ulti- 
mately, as  the  annual  interest  due  on  outstanding  credit 
grows,  other  nations,  in  paying  it,  will  send  more  goods  to  the 
United  States  than  it  sends  them.  But  what  is  contemplated 
is  that  as  a  people  Americans  desire  to  maintain  their  ex- 
port trade  on  sound  principles,  avoiding  any  sudden  changes 
that  might  have  disastrous  consequences. 

Before  closing,  there  is  one  thought  that  should  be 
touched  upon;  namely,  that  of  the  strength  of  the  people  to 
whom  future  credit  may  be  extended  in  the  advancing  of 
foreign  trade.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  scope  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  literally  world-wide;  that  the  activities 
shall  profitably  expand  in  whatever  direction  sound  prin- 
ciples dictate.  That  means,  of  course,  every  country  in  the 
world  where  we  can  with  safety  and  benefit  sell  American 
goods. 

Only  as  we  face  the  situation  that  is  before  us  boldly, 
will  we  seize  our  present  opportunity  to  maintain  our  for- 
eign trade,  preserve  our  prosperity,  and  mitigate  our  present 
depression.  Only  so  we  can  take  our  full  part  in  meeting 
our  present  responsibilities  to  the  world. 


^^;^ 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN 
ACTOR-MANAGER 

By  John  E.  Kellerd 

THE  art  of  acting  is  the  most  subtle  and  rarest  of  accom- 
plishments. It  is  also  strangely  elusive,  for  it  is  based 
upon  the  science  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  and  is 
the  art  of  its  expression.  It  requires,  therefore  an  exquisite 
mentality,  comprehensive  and  all-embracing,  complemented 
by  an  imagination  fully  developed  and  firmly  controlled. 

In  the  drama  of  the  day  we  have  simple  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  extentof  this  accomplishment  and  of  its  short- 
comings. It  is  but  natural  that  the  blame  for  these  short- 
comings should  be  denied  by  each  contributing  element,  and 
placed  always  on  somebody  else.  The  manager  complains 
that  the  actor  is  inadequate,  and  the  actor  responds  that  the 
manager  is  ignorant  and  knows  nothing  of  art.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  arrive,  in  the  conclusion,  at  some  sort  of  decision 
as  to  how  far  each  of  these  opinions  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  possession  of  anything 
implies  a  concomitant  obligation.  Life  itself  is  an  obliga- 
tion, and  to  be  justified  must  be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  contigent,  of  course,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  should  therefore  follow  that  a  talent  for  acting, 
which  is  the  only  justification  for  embracing  the  actor's  call- 
ing, also  implies  the  obligation  that,  possessing  that  talent, 
it  must  be  used  to  its  utmost  to  fulfil  the  proper  function  of 
the  actor,  which  is  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  mental  and 
moral  status  of  his  audience. 

Unfortunately  for  the  function  of  the  drama,  in  many 
cases  a  taste  for  acting  is  mistaken  for  a  talent.  It  is  no 
betrayal  of  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  every  young  woman 
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who  studies  the  Shakespearean  heroines,  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  elocution  teacher,  believes  sincerely  even  though  not 
asserted,  that  she  could  play  the  roles  very  much  more  suc- 
cessfully than  the  actresses  who  play  them  in  the  theatres. 
This  amazing  belief,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  student 
alone,  but  is  shared  by  many  otherwise  intelligent  people, 
will,  perhaps,  faintly  suggest  how  little  appreciated  is  the 
art  itself  by  those  who  make  up  the  supply  of  aspirants  from 
whom  the  stage  receives  its  raw  material. 

Once  across  the  back  door  of  a  theatre,  the  aspirant  feels 
that  that  alone  transforms  him  from  a  layman  into  an  actor. 
The  development  consists  in  following  the  stage  directions 
of  whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  putting  on  of  the  play,  and 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  absorbing  of  the  stage  habits 
of  those  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  thrown  in  contact.  If 
the  beginner  commences  his  career  in  a  s.tock  company,  he 
will  find  that  one  and  sometimes  two  plays  a  week  are  re- 
hearsed and  performed — usually  one  in  the  better  class  of 
stock  companies.  As  there  are  several  matinees  during  the 
week,  and  one  day  off  for  study,  there  are,  perhaps,  taken 
altogether,  from  three  to  four  entire  rehearsals;  the  actor 
has  barely  time  to  memorize  the  lines,  even  in  the  most  in- 
accurate way,  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
meaning  of  the  play,  and  confines  himself  to  locating  his 
positions,  fastening  the  "cues"  in  his  mind,  and  performing 
such  occasional  pieces  of  stage  "business"  as  are  known  to 
belong  to  the  play — the  work  having  been  a  "production" 
originally — and,  for  the  rest,  adjusting  his  conduct  through- 
out on  his  momentary  impulse  as  the  play  goes  along. 

AVERAGE  MANAGER  EASILY  SATISFIED 

This  so-called  training  is  regarded  as  the  best  school  for 
young  actors  that  the  theatre  affords.  Having  no  ideal 
standard  of  physical  expression — a  subject  never  mentioned, 
and  the  existence  of  which  is  evidently  not  even  suspected — 
of  ideal  speech,  and  the  constant  training  and  intelligence 
which  any  improvement  in  this  direction  demands,  it  is  a 
fatality  that  the  only  quality  acquired  is  a  stage  habit  or  man- 
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ner,  which  makes  proper  dramatic  expression  forever  hope- 
less. This  sort  of  thing  is  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  the  manager — who  doesn't  suspect  that  any  other  method 
can  exist — as  acting;  and  the  quality  of  the  plays  produced 
only  adds  to  the  general  confusion.  Lacking  ideality  in  all 
concerned  in  the  work,  the  plays  and  performances  are  of  the 
commonplace,  relieved  here  and  there  by  moments  of  sus- 
pense and  startling  occurrences.  The  suspensive  interest  is 
usually  created  by  danger  to  the  moral  (sexual)  reputation 
or  physical  well-being  of  one  or  other  of  the  characters  in- 
volved, calculated  to  give  the  actor  an  opportunity  to  per- 
petrate an  exhibition  of  physical  excitement  or  an  obvious 
appeal  for  pity.  This  is  looked  upon  by  all  concerned  as  a 
dramatic  scene,  and  is  considered  to  be  as  necessary  to  the 
average  play  as  the  scenery  and  the  theatre  itself. 

If  one  is  observant,  a  vast  difference  will  be  noted  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  any  important  gathering  of  people 
brought  together  for  a  distinct  purpose.  A  large  number  of 
stockholders  in  a  corporation,  a  crowded  hall  to  hear  a  po- 
litical speech,  a  congregation  in  a  church,  an  audience  in  a 
theatre — all  bring  with  them,  quite  unconsciously,  a  differ- 
ent state  of  mind  and  heart.  The  first  two  mentioned  do  not 
differ  essentially,  for  while  the  stockholders  are  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  know  something  concerning  a  material  advant- 
age, the  attendants  at  the  political  meeting  are  really  actuat- 
ed by  something  of  the  same  motive.  The  congregation 
differs  vastly  from  both,  in  that  it  seeks  consolation  of  the 
spirit.  The  audience  differs  from  them  all  in  that  its  atti- 
tude is  brimful  of  a  love  for  and  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  As  to  which  of  these  bodies  of  people  repre- 
sents the  happiest  state  it  is  superfluous  to  mention.  No 
other  body  of  people  can  compare  with  them  in  their  readi- 
ness, and  their  earnest  desire  that  their  ideality  may  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  it  is  to  a  body  of  people  in  this  state  of  mind  and 
heart  that  the  theatrical  producer  must  creditably  acquit 
himself. 

He  protests  that  he  gives  the  public  what  it  wants.  Does 
he?    In  the  same  breath  he  will  tell  you  that  trying  to  find 
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out  what  the  public  wants  is  not  a  matter  of  judgment  but 
one  of  unadulterated  hazard.  The  truth  is  that  the  average 
manager  produces  something  which  he  thinks  resembles 
something  else  which  has  succeeded  in  drawing  money  from 
the  public,  and  upon  this  mode  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it 
is,  and  upon  no  other  method  whatever,  he  puts  forth  his 
wares.  Like  the  great  body  of  mankind,  he  has  not  learned 
to  think  for  himself,  and,  what  is  worse,  cannot  comprehend 
anything  beyond  his  own  comprehension.  If  one  desires 
to  purchase  a  piano — if  one  wishes  to  select  a  painting  for 
one's  drawing-room,  it  would  be  a  woeful  blunder  to  entrust 
the  selection  to  one  who  knows  nothing  of  music  or  of  pic- 
tures, yet  the  mental  and  artistic  status  of  managers,  as  a 
class,  is  far  below  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  public  whose 
needs  they  pretend  to  supply. 

Human  beings  are  slaves  to  habit.  It  is  quite  rational 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  it  is,  in  the  main,  designed  for  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  the  general  well-being.  But  all 
habits  have  not  these  qualities  to  commend  them.  Many  a 
man,  in  the  habit,  for  instance,  of  putting  on  the  left  shoe 
first,  has,  when  in  a  hurry,  picked  up  the  right,  thrown  it 
aside,  and  looked  for  the  left  thus  wasting  the  very  time  he 
was  endeavoring  to  save.  Here  habit  is  stronger  than  rea- 
son, the  man  knows  that  fact,  but  habit  prevails.  Another 
outstanding  feature  of  human  nature  is  that  it  is  a  slave  to 
imitation.  The  purchase  of  a  hat  is,  oftener  than  not,  de- 
cided by  "this  is  the  style  this  summer,"  or  "we  are  selling  a 
great  many  of  these."  Now  when  God  made  man  he  did 
as  with  the  leaves  of  the  field:  he  made  no  two  alike;  and  a 
hat  that  will  become  one  man  will  not  become  another;  but 
this  consideration  is  set  aside — not  because  men  do  not  real- 
ize, but  that  they  have  not,  as  a  body,  learned  to  think  for 
themselves.  This  argument  especially  holds  true  where  a 
question  of  taste  or  beauty  arises.  Women,  in  this  respect, 
resemble  men.  "They  are  wearing  these,"  has  always  been 
a  potent  cry.  The  comparison  might  be  pursued  indefinite- 
ly. But  a  far  more  important  instance  of  the  prevalence  of 
humans  for  imitation  is  that  the  manner  of  performing 
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actions,  important  and  unimportant,  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  the  carriage  of  the  body,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  \^ 
mentally,  fulminated  in  imitation  of  somebody  else. 

ACTORS  CREATURES  OF  HABIT 

So  with  the  actor.  Like  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
he  is  a  creature  of  habit,  he  is  imitative,  and  he  does  not 
think  for  himself;  and  this  is  as  true  of  his  efforts  on  the 
stage  as  it  is  of  his  personal  life. 

The  art  of  the  actor  is  to  perfect,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  two  elements  that  go  to  make  up  his  means  of  expres- 
sion— the  body  and  the  voice.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
body,  at  all  moments  and  in  every  attitude,  is  constantly  ex- 
pressing something.  Unless  the  control  of  every  part  of  the 
body  is  mastered,  the  actor  will  not  only  fail  to  express  that 
which  he  should,  but  he  will,  unavoidably,  be  expressing 
something  else.  The  neglect  of  this  accomplishment  is  seen 
in  '^mannerisms"  of  carriage  and  movement,  and  these 
gaucheries  are  a  major  part  of  what  is  regarded  nowadays 
as  the  actors  "personality" — certainly  a  rather  polite  way  of 
putting  it.  A  few  fortunate  men  have  been  endowed  with 
an  almost  perfect  carriage  and  movement;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  layman,  the  moment  of  appearance  be- 
fore the  footlights  always,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
neutralizes  this.  It  should  be  remembered  than  an  actor 
is  given  some  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  out  of  this 
he  must  conceive  and  construct  a  consistent,  meaningful 
character;  for  his  work  is  to  impersonate  what  the  author 
has  created,  and  unless  he  succeeds  in  impersonating  he 
fails.  Shaw  writes,  recently,  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  never  accomplished  what  he  terms  a  "classical  tech- 
nique," and  that,  as  a  consequence,  he  always  presented  a 
version  of  his  own  personality,  and  not  the  character  the  au- 
thor had  created.  He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  in  Tree's 
novitiate  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  acquiring  the  art 
which  would  make  his  symbols  triie,  and  regrets  the  ab- 
sence of  any  school  at  the  time  which  might  have  guided 
him;  for  teaching  is  guidance  after  all.    He  speaks  of  Sir 
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Henry  Irving  in  the  same  way.  Unquestionably  his  criti- 
cism is  just,  and  would  no  doubt  apply  to  the  great  body  of 
people  who  follow  the  dramatic  stage  as  a  business. 

The  great  mass  speak,  of  course,  very  imperfectly.  You 
may  call  upon  a  hundred  people,  and  when  you  are  invited 
to  take  a  chair,  it  will  invariably  be  accompanied  by  the 
word  ^^Sidown!"  A  mere  trifle  you  will  say;  but  as  most  of 
our  language  is  spoken  that  way — I  mean  by  the  ignoring  of 
a  somewhat  similar  sound  when  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
as  the  actor  does  the  same  thing,  how  is  the  audience  to  un- 
derstand what  is  being  said?  One  will  say  that  is  soon  and 
easily  remedied.  There  was  never  a  greater  mistake,  for  the 
first  principle  of  correct  speaking  is  to  be  able  to  speak  every 
word  separate  from  its  neighbor.  And  this  must  be  done 
naturally.  If  the  development  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  such 
as  will  enable  one  to  control  one's  breath  as  dexterously  as 
a  grand-opera  prima  donna,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all,  for  it 
is  this  development  that  is  the  very  root  and  foundation  of 
good  speech.  How  otherwise  can  a  perfect  onomatopoea  be 
attained?  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  language  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  words;  the  meaning- 
ful and  the  unmeaningful.  In  the  first  group  is  found  the 
verbs,  common  nouns,  adjectives,  exclamation,  adverbs  and 
the  participles.  In  the  second  group  the  articles,  conjunc- 
tions, prepositions  and  the  proper  nouns.  It  is  just  as  hurt- 
ful and  incorrect  to  saddle  an  expression  on  the  latter  group 
of  words  as  it  is  to  fail  to  express  the  full  meaning — with 
judgment  and  good  taste,  of  course — of  the  words  of  the 
former  group.  How  can  this  be  done  without  a  developed 
breath  control  and  an  intelligence  cultivated  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  these  facts? 

My  one  regret  in  writing  this  somewhat  fugitive  article 
is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  convey  on  paper  any- 
thing like  a  clear  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  subject  and 
all  its  ramification.  The  proper  place  would  be,  of  course, 
the  platform. 

HAVOC  WROUGHT  BY  BLANK  VERSE 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  havoc  has  been  wrought  by 
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the  use  of  the  term  ^'blank  verse."  All  actors  will  agree  that 
it  must  be  spoken  differently  from  the  ordinary  prose  of  the 
modern  play.  "You  must  speak  it  like  verse,  of  course" 
A  most  accomplished  writer  and  thinker,  holding  the  chair 
of  dramatic  literature  in  one  of  our  larger  universities,  re- 
cently wrote  that  "the  actor  must  observe  the  convention  of 
the  blank  verse."  He  meant  the  same  thing  as  the  actor  did. 
What  verse?  What  convention?  To  allow  any  meaning 
to  these  expressions  would  argue  a  regularity  or  rhythm  of 
which  no  intelligent  writer  of  "blank  verse"  would  ever 
be  guilty.  Did  Shakespeare  write  in  regular  rhythm?  The 
custom  of  the  actor,  especially  in  the  days  when  this  class  of 
play  was  more  frequently  performed,  was  to  restrict  every 
line  to  a  regular  rhythm,  and  this  he  did  by  a  process  of  em- 
phasizing words  which  should  not  have  been  emphasized, 
and  mispronouncing  others  that  stood  in  the  way.  It  is  no 
concern  of  human  speech  that  one  word  is  an  anapest,  an- 
other phrase  a  dactyl.  Amphibrachs  and  tribrachs  might 
just  as  well  be  called  a  pudding  as  anything  else.  I  grant 
they  have  a  place  in  studying  versification,  but  not  in  blank 
verse. 

Is  the  first  line  of  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy  a  series 
of  iambics  with  hypermetre,  or  is  it  composed  of  trochaic 
feet  with  an  added  syllable  at  the  beginning?  According  to 
the  pedagogue  it  is  both,  so  you  may  take  your  choice.  But 
what  is  the  value  of  a  technical  name  for  anything  when  it 
can  be  correctly  called  something  else?  Is  it  not  the  first 
principle  of  language  that  a  word  is  created  because  it  is  the 
only  one  that  will  express  the  meaning?  In  endeavoring  to 
show  that  he  quite  understands  blank  verse,  and  how  to  speak 
it,  the  actor  gropes  about,  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance, 
and  ends  up  by  adopting  an  unnatural  method,  which  de- 
stroys the  very  beauty  he  is  usually  anxious  to  attain.  Teach- 
ers in  colleges  and  universities — and  out  of  them — are  prin- 
cipally to  blame  for  all  this.  (I  mind  me  of  a  distinguished 
educator  who  recently  told  me  that  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
was  written  in  rhymed  couplets!)  Now  a  verse  is  neither  a 
stanza,  nor  a  couplet:    It  is  a  line,  verro,  I  turn;  and  the 
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word  ^'blank"  means  that  one  line  does  not  rhyme  with  an- 
other :  and  out  of  these  simple  facts  a  bugaboo  has  been  creat- 
ed for  the  actor  which  makes  him  unhappy  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  classical  work.  Blank  verse  is  a  negative 
expression — it  means  the  absence  of  something.  By  what 
process  of  reasoning  is  one  called  upon  to  speak  it  in  a 
special  way?  There  is  but  one  way  to  speak  ^'blank  verse" 
or  anything  else,  and  that  is  to  speak  good  English;  to  learn 
to  phrase,  and  to  psychologize  the  length  of  pause  between 
every  fact,  and  every  qualifying  fact,  with  so  delicately  true 
an  appreciation  that  it  conveys  the  sense  to  perfection. 

BORN  GENIUSES  A  MYTH 

The  conclusion  is  that  Heaven-born  geniuses  are  a  myth. 
Actors  are  no  fonder  of  thinking  hard  and  laboring  hard 
than  any  other  set  of  humans.  The  manager,  seeing  that 
there  doesn't  appear  to  be  very  much  difference  in  their  cali- 
bre, has  taken  to  selecting  them  by  their  physical  appear- 
ance. The  actor  is  the  cause,  and  the  manager  is  the  result. 
The  public  is  quick  to  respond  to  really  fine  acting — that  is 
what  fine  acting  is  for :  if  it  doesn't  make  the  public  respond 
it  isn't  fine  acting.  You  often  hear  it  said  that  the  public 
doesn't  want  art.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  a  man  to 
take  a  broken  watch  to  be  mended,  state  his  wants  to  the 
watch-repairer,  and  then  add  that  he  mustn't  employ  any 
skill  in  the  operation!  For  what  is  art  in  its  practice?  It  is 
skill — accomplishment. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  means  under- 
took to  establish  an  ideal  theatre.  They  had  money,  they 
were  willing  to  spend  it,  and  both  their  ideal  and  their  zeal 
were  most  commendable.  But  there  was  one  element  lack- 
ing in  these  worthy  men;  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  say 
to  themselves  "If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  will  damage  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  ideal  to  the  same  degree  in  which  we  aim 
to  accomplish  it."  When  a  man  wishes  to  become  a  soldier 
he  submits  to  an  examination ;  when  one  applies  for  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  a  school  an  examination  too,  must  be  under- 
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gone.  One  must  prove  one's  capacity,  whenever  the  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  good  of  the  community  is  concerned. 
Despite  some  belief  to  the  contrary,  there  are  a  few  artists 
who  might  have  been  called  upon,  who,  filled  with  devotion, 
would  gladly  have  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  qualifications,  and,  of  their  own  impulse,  would  have 
demonstrated  such  qualifications.  It  was  not  essential  that 
these  directors  should  understand  the  art — their  general 
education  and  intelligence,  under  such  a  circumstance, 
would  guide  them.  But  this  was  not  done.  It  was  treated 
as  a  fashionable  toy.  Fashions  change,  and  the  bright  new 
toy  of  to-day  reposes  in  the  ash-can  of  to-morrow. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  the  metropolis  worthy  of  the 
name,  it  will  spring  from  the  ideal  mind  and  heart  of  some 
half-starved  player,  who  will  be  a  master  of  the  art,  a  man 
of  personal  integrity,  of  clean  wholesome  habits,  and  of  real 
education.  When  such  a  man  appears  upon  the  horizon  the 
theatre  will  be  found,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  arts  will 
find  loyal  and  constant  public  support. 


Shadow-Man 
By  John  R.  C.  Peyton 

OLD  Death, 
He  is  a  shadow-man. 
He  wanders  the  dark  ways, 
Longing  to  hear  of  life 
Touching  people  on  the  shoulders 
And  leading  them  off 
To  the  Land  of  the  Shadows. 
Greedily 

He  listens  to  their  stories — 
(the  adventure  of  Life 
Is  a  wonderful  thing  to  Death.) 
Then  he  slinks  away 
And  hunts  for  other  people. 
Pitiful  old  Death! 


THE  TENDENCY  OF 
MODERN  OPERA 

By  E.  Jerome  Hart 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  arts  are  enlisted  in  grand 
opera,  and  next  to  music  the  most  important  is  drama. 
Indeed,  Wagner  in  his  "Opera  and  Drama''  laid  down 
as  the  foundation  of  his  reforms  the  principle  that  the  radi- 
cal error  of  opera  had  always  been  in  making  musical  effect 
the  end  and  drama  the  means;  whereas  he  contended  that 
in  true  music  drama  the  dramatic  and  poetic  element  should 
be  the  end  and  music  the  means. 

Before  taking  note  of  recent  productions  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  Chicago  opera  companies,  and  seeing  to 
what  extent  they  indicate  progress  or  stagnation,  it  is  as 
well  to  consider  the  origin  and  developments  of  opera.  The 
accepted  form  of  opera  had  its  origin  in  Italy;  in  Florence, 
to  be  precise,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
initial  tendencies  were  towards  the  dramatic  and  declama- 
tory, and  indicated  a  revolt  from  the  growing  practice  in 
the  church  choirs  of  obscuring  the  text  of  the  liturgy  by 
harmonic  intricacies,  in  which  a  word  or  syllable  was  ex- 
tended over  a  lengthy  and  involved  musical  passage  until 
its  sense  was  almost  lost.  Inasmuch  as  the  church  was  un- 
willing to  accept  reforms  in  this  direction,  there  was  a  secu- 
lar movement.  A  method  was  invented  which  took  the 
form  of  musical  declamation,  in  which  the  singing  voice 
brought  the  text  into  greater  relief,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
whatever  would  interfere  with  the  concentration  of  the 
auditors  upon  the  words  and  action. 

Here  clearly  was  the  germ  of  the  Wagnerian  idea  or 
conception  of  music  drama.    But  after  a  time  Italian  com- 
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posers  fell  away  from  grace,  and  encouraged  the  singers, 
who  more  and  more  asserted  their  claims  to  prominence. 
Melody  dominated  verse,  sound  was  preferred  to  sense,  and 
from  the  simple  stile  parlante  was  developed  what  one 
writer  has  referred  to  as  "an  outburst  of  ecstatic  song,"  not 
only  in  the  opera  houses,  but  also  in  the  churches,  that  fairly 
intoxicated  the  gay  world  of  Europe.  Italian  composers 
and  their  imitators  sprang  up  all  over  the  European  conti- 
nent, extending  even  to  Russia,  which  by  and  by  was  fo 
produce  its  own  school  of  opera. 

This  sort  of  thing,  while  admired  by  many  was  con- 
demned and  derided  by  some,  who  maintained  that  opera 
in  its  then  accepted  form  was  hollow,  pretentious  and  in- 
artistic. French  opera,  a  school  which  came  into  existence 
about  three  generations  after  the  Italian,  was  founded  on 
more  rational  and  artistic  lines,  although  it  had  its  own 
artificialities  and  inanities.  But  it  gave  opportunities  for 
musical  declamation  and  for  the  due  articulation  and  em- 
phasis of  the  word,  while  chorus  and  dance  were  imported 
into  the  artistic  scheme.  Meanwhile  Haendel  in  England 
was  turning  from  the  writing  of  Italian  opera  to  oratorio, 
in  which  noble  words,  sometimes  drawn  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  sometimes  from  the  great  poets,  were  set  to  cor- 
respondingly noble  music,  and  the  two  components  of  song 
became  coequal.  Gluck  was  another  reformer,  and,  anti- 
cipating Wagner  by  nearly  a  hundred  years,  in  his  preface 
to  ''Alceste,"  he  sought  to  restore  operatic  music  to  its 
proper  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  enforcing  its 
sentiment  and  adding  to  its  dramatic  purport,  without  in- 
terrupting the  situation  or  delaying  and  weakening  it  by 
superfluous  ornament. 

The  influence  of  these  principles  was  far-reaching,  and 
their  best  exemplification  was  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  of 
Mozart's  later  operas;  while  Beethoven  himself  did  not 
scorn  operatic  composition,  and  wrote  "Fidelio,"  an  in- 
spired work,  in  which  a  noble  theme,  that  of  wifely  devo- 
tion, is  nobly  treated.  Later  came  Weber,  with  his  operas 
"Der  Freischutz,"   '^Euryanthe"   and   "Oberon,"   the  last, 
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incidentally,  having  been  superbly  revived  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  season,  additionally  proving  its 
imperishability  as  a  work  of  art.  Then  also  there  were 
Spohr  and  a  few  French  composers,  notably  Cherubini, 
Spontini  and  Mehul,  with,  in  lesser  degree,  Meyerbeer,  all 
of  whom  adhered  to  Gluck's  principles ;  until  at  length  came 
the  great  reformer,  Wagner  himself. 

A  REACTION  IN  ITALY 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  had  been  revulsion  and  re- 
action in  the  original  home  or  birthplace  of  opera,  and  in 
the  first  half  of  last  century  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti  and 
the  young  Verdi  had  reverted  to  the  old  forms  of  elaborate 
and  ornamented  aria,  in  deference  to  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  singers  and  public,  and  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  glories  of  the  bel  canto  school  of  vocalism.  But 
while  they  too  often  sacrificed  poetic  values  and  dramatic 
effect  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  sound  and  vocal  display,  one 
or  two  of  them,  notably  Verdi,  endeavored  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, and  imparted  to  a  good  deal  of  their  music  dra- 
matic meaning  as  well  as  sensuous  charm.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  these  works  survive,  and  remain  among 
the  most  popular  in  the  repertory.  But  the  old  Italian 
superstition  that  the  chief  requirements  of  opera  are  melody 
and  vocal  tours  de  force  dies  hard,  and  by  the  majority 
musical  sound  is  still  preferred  to  poetic  sense. 

Stimulated  largely  by  Wagner,  Verdi  in  his  later  years 
cut  himself  loose  from  the  stereotyped  forms  which  he  him- 
self had  done  so  much  to  popularise.  So  also  did  Boito,  a 
musical  as  well  as  poetic  genius,  who  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted at  his  due  value  in  his  own  country.  His  ^'Mefisto- 
fele,"  recently  revived  with  much  magnificence  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  is  a  work  conceived  on  the  loftiest 
lines.  Here  a  great  dramatic  poem  has  been  moulded  into 
operatic  form  with  fine  imaginativeness,  Boito,  like  Wag- 
ner, being  his  own  librettist.  The  prologue,  in  which 
Mefistofele  from  the  regions  of  space  defies  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  an  angelic  chorus  singing  the  Creator's  praise, 
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is  one  of  the  boldest  conceptions  and  highest  achievements 
in  opera.  Nor  does  Boito,  any  more  than  Wagner,  deny 
himself  the  right  to  indulge  in  flowing  melodies  when  they 
are  suitable  to  the  situation  or  sentiment  of  the  scene.  But 
these  melodies  never  hold  up  or  distract  attention  from  the 
poem  or  drama. 

Nevertheless  the  Italians  have  been  the  last  to  accept 
^^Mefistofele"  as  a  master  work  of  a  master  mind.  Nor  are 
they  much  better  disposed  towards  Montemezzi,  who,  in 
^^L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  has  written  a  music  drama  of  singu- 
lar significance  as  well  as  rare  beauty.  In  this  work  Monte- 
mezzi adheres  to  the  Wagner  principle  of  music  drama ;  and 
he  does  so  equally  in  his  opera  ^^La  Nave,"  heard  in  Chicago 
last  season,  but  not  yet  in  New  York.  While  he  rarely  if 
ever  deprives  the  poetic  word  and  dramatic  situation  of 
their  importance,  the  orchestra  is  paramount.  "La  Nave," 
in  fact,  may  be  described  as  a  symphony  with  operatic  and 
dramatic  episodes.  In  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  the  com- 
poser has  taken  a  great  poem — a  tense  drama  culminating 
in  tragedy — and  set  it  to  music  of  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
vent character  and  quality.  The  opera  moves  along  like 
Greek  tragedy,  steadily  and  strongly,  gathering  intensity  and 
force,  the  music  never  hindering  the  story,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, aiding  and  strengthening  it.  Here  if  anywhere  in 
opera  is  realized  the  Wagnerian  theory  that  the  poetic  ele- 
ment is  the  end  and  the  music  the  means.  But  the  Italians, 
I  repeat,  are  no  more  enthusiastic  over  Montemezzi  than 
they  are  over  Boito,  and  prefer  the  excessively  fluent  and 
sometimes  dramatically  meaningless  Puccini.  Incidentally 
the  latter  in  his  Trittico — as  his  last  three  short  operas  have 
come  to  be  known — seems  to  have  abandoned  his  old  style, 
and  only  succeeds  in  being  dull. 

WAGNERIAN  OPERA  COMING  BACK 

It  is  superfluous  to  consider  the  position  of  Wagnerian 
opera  at  any  length.  Temporarily  displaced  by  the  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  war,  it  is  coming  back  to  its  rightful 
position,  and  is  again  supplying  one  of  the  great  musical 
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needs  of  the  community.  Unfortunately  it  is  found  neces- 
sary at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  sing  Wagner's 
operas  in  a  language  in  which  they  were  not  written,  and 
the  result  is  something  which  is  neither  German  nor  Eng- 
lish, the  English-speaking  singers  being  usually  the  most 
unintelligible.  ^Tarsifal"  and  ^'Tristan,"  the  only  two 
Wagner  operas  so  far  revived  at  the  Metropolitan,  are 
scarcely  satisfactory  in  certain  other  respects,  particularly 
the  scenery.  Mr.  Urban,  who  can  be  finely  imaginative, 
would  have  done  better  had  he  held  closer  to  the  Bay- 
reuth  models  and  traditions.  However,  we  must  be  grate- 
ful for  limited  mercies.  We  cannot  do  without  our  Wag- 
ner, although  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  him,  for 
we  cannot  help  remembering  the  insidious  manner  in  which 
the  Wagner  operas  were  used  as  propaganda.  But  when 
all  is  said,  as  that  brilliant  musical  writer  Mr.  Paul  Rosen- 
field  puts  it,  Wagner's  music  comes  to  men  "as  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices.  ...  It  is  the  common,  the  uni- 
versal tongue." 

Admirable  as  are  the  achievements  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera — and  Gatti-Casazza  has  made  it  superior  to 
La  Scala  and  Covent  Garden  at  their  best — there  is  cause 
for  disappointment  over  its  failure  to  produce  some  of  the 
finest  works  in  the  Russian  operatic  repertory.  The  suc- 
cess of  "Boris  Godunov"  and  "Le  Coq  d'Or"  should  have 
encouraged  the  addition  of  at  least  one  Russian  work  to  the 
limited  number  of  novelties  during  the  current  operatic 
season.  Last  season,  certainly,  Tschaikowsky's  "Eugene 
Onegin"  was  revived  with  indifferent  success,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  work  is  excessively  senti- 
mental, not  to  say  lugubrious;  and,  like  so  much  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's work,  the  music  for  the  most  part  is  not  typically 
Russian.  Tschaikowsky  was  not  a  nationalist  in  music;  he 
was  an  internationalist,  and  although  "Eugene  Onegin"  is 
comparatively  free  from  ordinary  operatic  banalities,  it 
might  have  been  written  by  a  western  European  mindful 
of  the  old  traditions.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  Metro- 
politan would  do  itself  high  credit  and  also  satisfy  public 
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taste  were  it  to  review,  say,  Borodin's  "Prince  Igor,'* 
Moussorgsky's  ''Khovantchina,"  or  Rimsky- Korsakoff's 
"Ivan  the  Terrible,"  "The  Snow  Maiden,"  or  his  "Sadko." 
These  are  all  admirable  examples  of  the  Russian  school, 
and  the  success  of  "Boris"  and  "The  Golden  Cock"  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  the  tendency  of  modern  audiences 
towards  works  calling  for  the  exercise  of  their  imagina- 
tions, and  stimulating  their  profounder  emotions. 

THE  war's  effect 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  much 
operatic  fertility  during  the  war.  In  that  period  the  Metro- 
politan and  Chicago  companies  relied  mainly  on  their 
repertories,  with  a  few  revivals,  sometimes  of  almost  for- 
gotten works,  and  occasional  productions,  especially  by  the 
Chicago  company,  of  French  operas,  including  poor  speci- 
mens of  the  later  Massenet,  such  as  "Cleopatre,"  and 
Erlanger's  ridiculous  and  vicious  "Aphrodite,"  both  of 
them  serving  as  vehicles  for  the  display  of  Miss  Garden's 
indubitable  charms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  com- 
pany has  to  its  credit  "Le  Chemineau,"  by  Leroux,  a  lovely 
setting  of  Richepin's  poetic  play,  and  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande."  The  Metropolitan  went  to  Russia  for  "Boris," 
"Le  Coq  d'Or"  and  the  delightful  "Petrouchka"  ballet  by 
Stravinsky.  It  also  staged  Zandonai's  unequal  "Paolo  e 
Francesca,"  while  it  produced  two  French  novelties 
"Marouf,"  by  Rabaud,  and  "La  Reine  Fiamette,"  by 
Leroux.  The  latter  musically  is  extremely  weak,  while  the 
former  is  a  musicianly  and  fascinating  work.  But  it  was 
lost  on  the  vast  stage  of  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  produced 
on  too  grandiose  a  scale,  and  played  and  sung  in  too  heavy 
a  manner.  It  was,  in  fact,  opera  comique  played  as  grand 
opera.  Another  new  French  opera  given  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan last  season  was  "The  Blue  Bird,"  a  setting  of  Maeter- 
linck's poetic  fantasy  by  Albert  Wolff.  The  music  has 
about  the  same  values  as  the  book.  It  is  neither  lyrical  nor 
dramatic,  but  it  forms  an  agreeable  accompaniment  to  some 
charming  ideas  and  an  attractive  stage  spectacle,  more  suit- 
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able  for  children  than  adults.  Gatti-Casazza  also  revived 
a  few  seasons  back  Bizet^s  ^'Les  Pecheurs  des  Perles'  and 
Gounod^s  idyllic  ^^Mireille,"  but  neither  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  boards.  Among  the  most  important  and  suc- 
cessful revivals  of  recent  years  have  been  *'La  Forza  del 
Destino,"  by  Verdi,  a  good  example  of  his  transitional 
period;  ^^Le  Prophete,"  by  Meyerbeer,  a  superb  spectacle 
and  dramatically  effective;  and  "La  Juive,"  by  Halevy,  in 
which  Caruso  secured  the  greatest  acting  and  artistic  suc- 
cess of  his  career. 

The  reception  of  these  works  helps  to  demonstrate  the 
contention  that  public  taste  leans  towards  operas  which  have 
a  dramatic  interest  rather  than  to  those  which  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  opportunities  for  vocal  display.  As  to  the  re- 
vival of  Leoncavallo's  "Zaza,"  its  undoubted  success  is  due 
far  less  to  any  musical  and  dramatic  merits  which  it  pos- 
sesses— for  these  are  negligible — than  to  Miss  Farrar's  dar- 
ing and  realistic  performance  of  the  title  role.  By  far  the 
most  splendid  revivals  in  the  records  of  the  Metropolitan 
are  Weber's  "Oberon"  and  Boito's  "Mefistofele,"  two  works 
of  consummate  art.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  has  given  opportunities  to  American  composers  by 
producing  de  Koven's  "Canterbury  Pilgrims"  and  one  or 
two  other  short  operas,  about  which  the  less  said  the  better, 
save  and  except  Hadley's  "Cleopatra's  Night,"  in  which 
unfortunately  the  librettist  made  a  bad  mess  of  Gautier's 
vivid  little  story. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  omissions  from  our  list,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  important.  The  object  in  giving 
it  is  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  modern  opera,  and  it  may 
suggest  little  or  nothing  or  much,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view.  For  my  own  part  I  think  that  satis- 
faction may  be  derived  from  it,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  finest 
works  have  been  most  successful.  Although  there  are  still, 
and  most  likely  always  will  be,  large  audiences  for  the  old 
war  horses  of  lyric  opera,  in  which  the  singer  is  paramount, 
Wagner  retains  his  pre-eminence,  while  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  opera  which  makes  an  appeal  to  intelligence 
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and  to  the  higher  emotions.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are 
born  into  the  world  with  beautiful  and  wonderful  voices 
there  must  be  vehicles  for  their  display;  and  Rossini,  Doni- 
zetti, Verdi,  Bellini,  and  a  few  others  have  provided  for 
them  generously  enough.  Possibly  other  composers  will 
be  found  willing  to  do  likewise,  and  the  traditions  of  bel 
canto  and  coloratura  will  be  additionally  maintained.  Op- 
portunities for  vocal  display  of  a  somewhat  different  char- 
acter are  also  afforded  by  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  Mascagni, 
and  others  of  the  modern  Italian  school.  These  later  Ital- 
ians, however,  manifest  a  tendency  to  stress  the  dramatic 
values  of  the  text  rather  than  to  give  opportunities  for  vocal 
acrobatics  and  tours  de  force.  Sometimes  composers  find 
it  possible  to  combine  lyrical  beauty,  calling  forth  a  singer's 
best  powers,  with  dramatic  strength,  as  in  the  cases  of  Wag- 
ner, Boito  and  Montemezzi,  not  to  omit  the  later  Verdi, 
nor  to  forget  Bizet,  Gounod  and  Massenet.  There  must,  in 
fact,  be  various  forms  of  operatic  composition,  otherwise 
there  would  be  monotony  and  fatigue.  Operas  never  can 
and  never  will  be  cast  all  in  the  same  mould.  Above  all  one 
becomes  quickly  surfeited  with  the  old  type  of  Italian  opera, 
which  sacrificed  almost  everything  to  the  singer,  and  treated 
the  orchestra  like  a  big  guitar.  Nevertheless,  such  works 
endure  because  through  no  other  existing  means  could  sing- 
ers with  wonderful  voices  and  highly  trained  technique  dis- 
play their  resources  and  accomplishments. 

NO  SIGN  OF  A  NEW  SCHOOL 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  coming  into  existence  of  a 
new  school  of  opera.  Charpentier  did  not  start  a  new  school 
with  his  brilliantly  realistic  "Louise" ;  nor  did  Debussy  with 
his  exquisitely  and  vaguely  impressionistic  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande."  Such  works  stand  apart,  and  no  one  is  likely 
to  copy  them  or  use  them  as  models.  The  Russian  school 
is  fine  but  restricted.  Nor  can  we  look  to  Russia  for  a 
long  time  to  come  for  important  creative  musical  work, 
bearing  in  mind  the  present  miseries  of  that  country,  and 
that  men  like  Glazounow  are  starving.     Italy  still  has  its 
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Montemezzi,  who,  incidentally,  was  as  much  hampered  by 
an  indifferent  poem  in  D'Annunzio's  ^'La  Nave"  as  he  was 
aided  by  the  superb  sweep  of  Benelli's  "L'Amore  dei  Tre 
Re."  One  could  wish  that  Montemezzi  would  set  the  same 
author's  ^'La  Cene  delle  Beffe,"  played  last  season  by  the 
Barrymore  brothers  as  ^^The  Jest,"  for  it  is  eminently  suit- 
able to  operatic  treatment.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  work  has  been  pre-empted  by  an  Italian  composer  of 
lesser  rank.  Leoncavallo  is  dead,  and,  moreover,  he  never 
displayed  ability  to  equal,  much  less  improve  upon,  his 
"Pagliacci,"  although  the  Chicago  company  is  producing 
this  season  his  ^'Edipo  Re."  As  for  Puccini,  judging  from 
the  Trittico  and  other  works  of  recent  years,  musically  he 
has  shot  his  bolt.  Marinuzzi,  the  brilliant  young  musical 
director  of  the  Chicago  company,  has  recently  produced  his 
^^Jacquerie"  in  the  Windy  City,  but  it  is  not  well  spoken  of. 
From  France  has  come  no  new  work  of  real  significance 
since  "Le  Chemineau"  and  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  while 
neither  England  nor  America  has  yet  produced  an  opera  of 
commanding  merit  or  importance. 

The  present  tendency,  however,  is  undoubtedly  towards 
opera  in  which  the  book  and  music  are  of  equal  value  and 
dramatic  purport.  It  follows  that  in  order  to  have  new 
operas  of  the  required  standard  good  librettists  must  first 
of  all  be  found.  But  where  and  how?  The  writing  of  an 
opera  libretto  is  a  thankless  and  almost  profitless  task,  and 
few  writers  of  prominence  and  ability  will  undertake  it. 
The  librettist  is  completely  overshadowed  by  the  composer, 
and  is  practically  lost  sight  of.  Wagner  and  Boito  wrote 
their  own  libretti,  for  they  were  poets  as  well  as  musicians; 
but  very  few  are  similarly  endowed.  Possibly  when  the 
author  of  an  opera  book  receives  the  same  recognition  and 
reward  as  the  composer  of  the  music  there  may  be  an  im- 
provement. It  is  a  fact  that  many  a  great  composer  has 
been  heavily  handicapped  by  a  bad  book.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Mozart's  ^'Magic  Flute"  and  "II  Seraglio,"  and 
Weber's  ''Der  Freischutz"  and  "Euryanthe."  If  the  de- 
sire by  our  leading  opera  organizations  to  obtain  new  operas, 
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especially  those  of  American  origin,  is  sincere,  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  good  librettists  and  to  reward  them  ade- 
quately. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  the  management  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  are  doing  their  best.  They  are  perforce 
relying  mainly  on  several  operas  of  the  old  schools  and  a 
few  of  the  more  modern  Italian  and  French  works,  as  well 
as  reverting  to  Wagner;  while  they  are  on  the  lookout  for 
new  works  worthy  of  production.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
senting opera  with  extraordinary  completeness  and  atten- 
tion to  detail,  as  well  as  sometimes  with  fine  artistic  effect, 
as  in  the  cases  of  "Mefistofele"  and  "La  Nave,"  the  superb 
scenery  for  which  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes  has  never  been 
seen  in  New  York.  The  public  eagerly  throngs  to  hear  not 
only  favorite  singers,  such  as  Caruso,  Farrar,  Galli-Curci 
and  Raisa,  but  also  takes  equal  delight  in  opera  in  which 
drama  may  be  said  to  predominate.  Therefore  the  modern 
tendency  in  opera  can  be  regarded  as  encouraging,  for  at 
least  there  is  no  falling  away  in  taste. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  recent  endeavor  to 
popularize  opera  for  the  masses.  Here  is  something  which 
is  eminently  worthy  of  encouragement.  In  a  country  which 
gives  no  state  or  municipal  aid  to  opera,  it  requires  cour- 
age and  a  great  deal  more  to  present  it  adequately  at  popu- 
lar prices.  Hammerstein  did  so  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  and  failed.  Last  season,  however.  Fortune  Gallo 
tried  it  at  the  same  place  and  succeeded  remarkably.  It 
may  therefore  be  hoped  that  he  will  make  the  attempt  again, 
and  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  At  present  opera  is 
mainly  entertainment  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  although 
hundreds  cheerfully  pay  their  dollar  nightly  in  order  to 
stand  up  at  the  Metropolitan  and  listen  to  their  favorite 
singers.  Opera  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  successful  institution  in 
New  York,  and  in  no  other  city  in  the  world  is  it  possible 
to  give  a  consecutive  six  months'  season  of  grand  opera  with 
anything  approaching  the  same  splendor  and  completeness. 


BLUE  LAWS,  PAST  AND 

FUTURE 

By  GUSTAVUS  MyERS 

FULL  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  certain  organiza- 
tions have  set  out  on  a  national  campaign  to  abolish 
various  kinds  of  amusements  and  recreations  on  Sun- 
day. The  chief  of  these  organizations  is  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  the  United  States.  Allied  with  it  in  effort  are 
other  bodies  having  the  same  general  program.  Their  aim 
is  not  that  of  moral  suasion  but  of  the  incorporation  in  law 
of  drastic  statutes  compelling  the  observance  of  a  devotional, 
or  at  least  what  they  term  a  non-secular,  Sabbath.  Connect- 
ed with  them  in  sympathy  of  purpose  although  not  actual 
relationship  are  organizations  seeking  other  forms  of  pro- 
hibition such  as  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  kindred  as- 
sociations are  now  industriously  devoting  their  efforts. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  these  movements  is  their 
fervent  belief  in  the  invincible  power  of  legislation.  The 
application  of  the  summary  force  of  law  to  personal  tastes, 
habits  and  views  and  to  social  customs  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  intelligent  as  a  dangerous  if  not  a  futile  field 
for  the  law  to  enter.  The  modern  method  in  the  United 
States — at  least  up  to  recently — was  to  award  the  real  value 
to  educational  propaganda  and  to  achieve  results  by  ap- 
peal to  voluntary  action. 

But  the  striking  accomplishment  of  the  liquor  prohibit- 
ory movements  in  having  their  demands  embodied  in  statu- 
tory and  organic  law  has  given  a  powerful  and  jubilant  new 
impetus  to  a  sweeping  faith  in  the  omnipotent  compulsion 
of  legislative  acts.  The  practical  sequel  to  these  acts  is  still 
to  be  adjudged.    Without,  however,  waiting  for  results,  the 
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forces  having  what  they  are  satisfied  are  reformative  and 
regenerating  missions  convince  themselves  that  the  formal 
adoption  of  laws  is  the  finality.  This  done  they  sanguinely 
think  the  remainder  is  easy.  America  being  a  law-abiding 
country,  they  assume  that  the  people  will  obey  whatever 
laws  are  passed,  and  any  not  inclined  to  act  willingly  will  be 
sharply  brought  to  terms  by  drastic  penalties  provided. 

This  appears  attractive  in  theory.  But  it  happens  that 
the  American  people  once  underwent  a  long  experiment 
with  precisely  the  kind  of  laws  that  the  present  organiza- 
tions are  seeking  to  introduce.  This  experiment  was  made, 
too,  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  that  seemed  auspiciously 
promising  for  its  success. 

During  the  long  settlement  period  in  Massachusetts, 
beginning  about  1629,  there  was  in  general  a  homogeneity 
of  religious  composition.  The  Puritans  were  the  sole  rulers 
both  of  church  and  state  which  were  then  intertwined  in- 
stitutions. Unlike  today  there  was  no  diversity  of  religioils 
denominations.  There  was  only  one  legally  recognized 
sect,  and  that  was  the  Puritan  which  was  the  established 
state  religion.  Quakers  were  penalized  and  banished,  and 
other  sects  were  discouraged.  The  Puritan  ministry  direct- 
ed not  only  church  affairs  but  legislation  as  well.  At  that 
tolerably  primitive  period  there  were  also  totally  lacking 
the  complex  social  and  industrial  conditions  such  as  now 
confront  us.  The  simplicity  of  existence,  mainly  of  an  agri- 
cultural character,  demanded  no  such  multiple  of  recrea- 
tions and  amusements  as  those  which  modern  civilization 
has  created.  The  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  society  were  in- 
tensely religious  and  subdued.  If  ever  sumptuary  experi- 
ments were  surrounded  with  a  favorable  atmosphere  it  was 
at  that  special  period. 

But  what  were  the  results  of  the  attempts  prosecuted 
with  unparalleled  zeal  during  many  decades? 

FUTILITY  OF  EARLY  PURITAN  BLUE  LAWS 

With  a  mighty  faith  in  the  punitive  power  of  statutory 
law  as  a  supplement  to  religious  teaching,  the  General  Court 
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of  Election,  which  was  the  legislative  body  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  set  out  to  prevent  or  to  attack  by 
simultaneous  enactments  what  it  considered  grevious  sins 
and  evils. 

One  of  its  very  first  measures  was  designed  to  obtain  the 
strictly  orthodox  observance  of  what  it  styled  the  Lord's 
Day  and  to  secure  religion  and  the  church  against  blas- 
phemy. The  first  General  Letter  of  the  Governor  and 
Deputy  of  the  New  England  Company  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts,  sent  from  England,  April  17, 
1629,  gave  these  instructions  which  became  fixed  law:  ''And 
to  the  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in  a  religious  man- 
ner, we  appoint,  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  both 
for  the  general  and  particular  employments,  may  surcease 
their  labor  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year  at  3  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that 
day  in  catechizing  and  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  as  the 
"ministers  shall  direct." 

But  this  law  proved  unavailing,  and  five  years  later  the 
General  Court  proceeded  to  decree  penalties.  The  preamble 
of  the  law  of  March  4,  1634,  said  that  complaints  had  been 
made  that  divers  persons  usually  absented  themselves  from 
church  meetings  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Absence  from  church 
was  made  a  specific  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  five  shillings  for  every  offence  or  by  imprison- 
ment. It  was  fully  believed  that  this  law  would  be  a  potent 
deterrent.  The  enforcement  agencies  were  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  church;  the  constables  were  church  members,  and  the 
magistrates  church  elders.  Under  a  long-existing  Puritan 
law,  passed  on  May  18,  1631,  no  one  was  allowed  political 
suffrage  or  office  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Puritan 
church. 

But  the  law  of  1634  also  seems  to  have  lacked  the  effect 
expected,  for  on  November  4,  1646,  the  General  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  severer  law.  It  declared  that 
anyone  showing  contempt  of  public  worship  by  being  absent 
(without  just  cause)  from  church  upon  the  Lord's  Day  or 
upon  public  fast  or  feast  days  of  Thanksgiving  was  to  be 
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fined  five  shillings.  Anyone  renouncing  church  connections 
and  thus  reflecting  upon  church  ordinances  was,  upon  con- 
viction, to  forfeit  to  the  public  treasury  forty  shillings  for 
every  month  that  he  or  she  continued  in  obstinacy.  For 
open  contempt  toward  the  Bible  and  the  clergy  by  any  ac- 
cusation of  error  of  teaching  or  doctrine,  the  offender  was 
"for  the  first  scandal"  to  be  publicly  lectured  by  a  magis- 
trate and  bound  to  good  behavior.  For  the  second  offense 
he  or  she  either  had  to  pay  £5  to  the  public  treasury,  "or 
stand  two  hours  openly  upon  a  block  four  foot  high,  on  a 
lecture  day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast,  with  this  A 
WANTON  GOSPELLER  written  in  capital  letters,  that 
others  may  fear  and  be  ashamed  of  breaking  into  the  like 
wickedness." 

CHILDREN  INCLUDED  IN  NEV7  LAWS 

This  law  was  formidable  enough.  Yet  it,  too,  was  evi- 
dently ineffectual,  and  the  clerical  law-makers  now  went  to 
further  extremes  to  compel  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On 
August  30,  1653,  the  General  Court  passed  a  new  law  of 
much  wider  and  stricter  application  than  the  scope  of  pre- 
vious laws.  This  new  law  comprehended  not  only  adults 
but  children.  Its  preamble  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  disin- 
clination of  many  persons  to  be  repressed  by  rigid  formulas. 
"Upon  information,"  it  read,  "of  sundry  abuses  and  mis- 
demeanors, committed  by  sundry  persons  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
not  only  by  children  playing  in  the  streets  and  other  places, 
but  by  youths,  maids  and  other  persons,  both  strangers  and 
others,  uncivilly  walking  the  streets  and  fields,  traveling 
from  town  to  town,  going  on  shipboard,  frequenting  com- 
mon houses  and  other  places  to  drink,  sport  and  otherwise 
misspend  that  precious  time,  which  things  tend  much  to  the 
dishonor  of  God,  the  reproach  of  religion,  grieving  the  souls 
of  God's  servants,"  etc. 

Therefore,  it  was  enacted  that  no  children,  youths,  maids 
or  others  should  so  trangress  during  daylight  of  the  Lord's 
Day  "on  penalty  of  being  reputed  great  provokers  of  the 
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high  displeasure  of  Almighty  God."  All  parents  and  gov- 
ernors of  children  about  seven  years  old  ("not,"  specified  the 
law,  "that  we  approve  younger  children  in  evil")  should, 
for  the  first  offense,  be  admonished ;  for  the  second  offense, 
a  fine  of  five  shillings  was  to  be  imposed ;  ten  shillings  for  the 
third  offense,  and  for  the  fourth  indictment  was  to  follow. 
For  all  youths  and  maids  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  and 
all  older  persons  convicted  of  the  crime  of  "playing,  uncivil 
walking,  drinking,  traveling  from  town  to  town,  going  on 
shipboard,  sporting  or  in  any  way  misspending  that  precious 
time"  a  series  of  penalties  was  provided.  If  those  convicted 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  fines,  they  were  to  be 
whipped  by  the  constable.  This  punishment  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  stripes  for  ten  shillings  fine.  The  enactment  de- 
creed that  copies  of  the  law  were  to  be  conspicuously  posted 
on  church  doors  for  a  month  at  least.  But  this  law  instead  of 
producing  the  results  intended  only  provoked  resentment. 

IRRITATION  AND  RESENTMENT  FOMENTED 

This  was  evidenced  by  another  Lord's  Day  law  passed 
the  very  next  year — on  October  18,  1654.  It  recited  that 
"experience  gives  us  cause  to  complain  of  much  disorder  in 
time  of  public  ordinances,  in  the  meeting  houses  [which 
was  what  the  churches  were  then  called],  in  the  several  con- 
gregations, in  this  jurisdiction,  through  the  irreverent  car- 
riage and  behavior  of  divers  young  persons."  This  law  sup- 
eradded new  methods  to  existing  laws.  It  required  town 
selectmen  to  nominate  two  or  more  persons  as  a  standing 
committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  reform  the  aforesaid  young 
persons  either  by  serious  reproof  or  other  warning,  public 
or  private,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  magistrate  or  town 
commissioners  for  meet  correction.  "And  we  are  not  doubt- 
ful," the  law  read  on,  "but  the  reverend  elders  of  the  con- 
gregations, according  to  their  wisdom  will  so  order  the  time 
of  their  public  exercise  [church  services],  that  none  shall 
be  ordinarily  occasioned  to  break  off  from  the  congregation 
before  the  full  conclusion  of  public  exercise." 

But  this  law,  judging  from  the  evidences,  proved  as  fu- 
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tile  as  all  of  its  predecessors.  So  we  find  that  four  years 
later,  on  October  19,  1658,  the  General  Court  deemed  it  es- 
sential to  pass  another  law.  The  preamble  of  this  lamented 
how  sad  experience  had  shown  that  after  sunset  every  Satur- 
day and  on  the  Lord's  Day  "young  people  and  others  take 
liberty  to  walk  and  sport  themselves  in  the  streets  and  fields 
in  the  several  towns  of  this  jurisdiction  .  .  .  and  to  fre- 
quently repair  to  public  houses  of  entertainment  and  there 
sit  drinking."  All  of  this  tended,  said  the  preamble  "not 
only  to  the  hindering  of  due  preparation  for  the  Sabbath, 
but  inasmuch  as  in  them  lies  renders  the  ordinances  of  God 
altogether  unprofitable,  and  threatens  rooting  out  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  and  procuring  the  wrath  and  judgm.ent 
of  God  upon  us  and  our  posterity."  It  was  decreed  by  this 
law  that  anyone  who  shall  be  found,  either  on  Saturday  after 
sunset  or  on  the  Lord's  Day,  sporting  in  the  streets  or  fields 
or  (except  strangers  or  sojourners)  drinking  or  being  in  any 
house  of  entertainment,  should  be  arrested.  Upon  convic- 
tion the  offender  was  to  pay  five  shillings  fine  for  every  such 
transgression  or  suffer  corporal  punishment,  as  the  magis- 
trates decided. 

If  this  law  had  any  success  it  was  but  slight  and  tempor- 
ary. A  law  of  October  20,  1663,  remitted  all  fines  for 
Lord's  Day  violations  to  the  use  of  the  towns.  A  new  law 
of  August  1,  1665,  complained  that  the  law  of  1663  made 
"the  laws  for  the  reclaiming  of  such  enormities  ineflfectul." 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  was  that  the  law  of  1663  al- 
lowed local  town  sentiment  to  influence  mitigatingly  the 
law's  operation. 

In  its  law  of  1665  the  General  Court  declared  that  it 
"being  sensible  that  through  the  wicked  practices  of  many 
persons  who  do  profane  God's  holy  Sabbaths,  and  contemn 
the  public  worship  of  his  house,  the  name  of  God  is  greatly 
dishonored  and  the  profession  of  his  people  here  greatly 
scandalized  as  tending  to  all  profaneness  and  irreligion." 
The  law  of  1665  ordered  that  fines  for  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  for  contempt  or  neglect  of  public  worship  go 
to  the  general  treasury,  as  formerly.  Anyone  refusing  to  pay 
the  fine  was  to  be  corporeally  punished. 
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To  evade  this  law,  it  became  customary  to  gather  in 
houses  and  have  social  parties.  The  General  Court  sought  to 
prevent  these  by  a  law  that  it  passed  on  October  15,  1673. 
By  this  enactment  every  public-house  keeper  in  whose  place 
any  persons  were  found  transgressing  was  to  be  fined  five 
shillings.  ,     ,     j  .!| 

SERVILE  WORK  ON  SUNDAY  BANNED 

Meanwhile,  on  October  14,  1668,  came  another  Lord's 
Day  law.  This  had  a  double  aim.  One  declared  purpose 
was  that  "for  the  better  prevention  of  the  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath" it  was  enacted  that  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done  on 
that  day.  Only  works  of  piety,  charity  and  necessity  were 
allowed.  For  infraction  the  penalty  was  ten  shillings  fine 
for  the  first  offence.  For  every  offence  thereafter  the  fine 
was  to  be  progressively  doubled.  The  other  purpose  of  the 
law  was  the  less  open  one  of  preventing  Quaker  services. 
The  second  section  of  the  law  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  those  doing  servile  work  any  person  traveling  by  foot, 
horseback  or  by  boats  on  the  Lord's  Day  to  any  unlawful 
assembly  or  meeting  not  allowed  by  law.  Those  doing  this 
were  declared  profaners  of  the  Sabbath  and  amenable  to 
prosecution.  By  previous  laws  Quaker  assemblies  had  been 
made  illegal. 

A  multiplicity  of  Lord's  Day  laws  now  burden  the  statute 
books.  But  more  came.  On  November  3,  1675,  the  General 
Court  passed  a  law,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  that 
"there  is  so  much  profaneness  amongst  us  in  persons  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  public  worship  before  it  be  finished 
and  the  blessing  pronounced."  This  situation  the  law  of 
1675  sought  to  remedy  by  empowering  church  officers  or 
selectmen  to  appoint  guards  to  prevent  anybody  going  out 
by  shutting  the  church  doors  "or  any  other  meet  way  to  at- 
tain their  end." 

The  continuation  of  Sabbath  violations  caused  the  pas- 
sage of  another  law  on  March  24,  1677.  This  law  required 
that  twice  a  year,  in  March  and  September,  all  of  the  laws 
for  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  and  preventing  its  pro- 
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fanation,  be  publicly  read  by  all  of  the  ministers  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  all  the  people  sternly  cautioned  to  observe 
them.  But  much  as  the  ministers  desired  the  array  of  laws 
they  did  not  relish  the  task  of  reading  them.  So,  on  October 
15,  1679,  they  had  this  section  of  the  law  amended  making 
the  constable  or  town  clerk  do  the  public  readings. 

A  SPYING  INQUISITION  CREATED 

The  second  section  of  the  law  of  May  24,  1677,  created  a 
sqying  inquisition.  It  ordered  the  town  selectmen  to  ap- 
point one  inspector  to  every  ten  families  on  whose  actions 
he  was  to  keep  close  watch.  He  was  given  the  power,  in  the 
absence  of  the  constable,  to  arrest  all  Sabbath  breakers,  hale 
them  before  a  magistrate  and  put  them  in  prison.  The  law 
of  May  24,  1677,  also  ordered  that  cages  be  erected  in  the 
market  place  in  Boston  and  other  towns,  and  offenders  kept 
in  them  until  the  magistrates  decided  their  future  punish- 
ment. To  provide  against  inspectors  being  partial  or  lenient 
to  neighbors,  the  General  Court  passed,  on  October  10,  1677, 
a  supplementary  act.  It  gave  the  inspectors  power  to  enter 
private  as  well  as  public  houses,  and  to  go  into  one  another's 
precincts  at  will. 

Still  another  law  was  enacted  on  October  15,  1679.  No 
footman,  horseman,  horse  or  cart  was  allowed  to  pass  in  or 
out  of  Boston  or  any  other  town  on  Saturday  night  after 
sunset.  It  was  ordered  that  watches  be  stationed  at  certain 
points,  and  anyone  not  proving  the  necessity  of  his  business 
was  to  be  arrested  as  a  Sabbath  breaker.  This  law  particu- 
larly opened  the  fertile  way  to  petty  graft. 

These  are  some  examples  of  the  succession  of  efforts  to 
force  by  legislation  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  each  in  turn  was  so 
ineffective  that  in  the  constant  attempt  to  fortify  laws  al- 
ready passed,  new  laws  radiating  in  every  direction  had  to 
be  continuously  added.  This  was  equally  true  of  the  code 
of  sumptuary  laws  seeking  to  regulate  tobacco,  gambling, 
personal  dress  and  many  other  habits  and  practices. 
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DRASTIC  CENSORSHIP  ACT 

The  admission  of  failure  was  not  made  by  any  newspaper 
press.  No  such  thing  as  liberty  of  the  press  existed.  To 
prevent  criticism  of  its  acts  or  exposure  of  conditions,  the 
General  Court,  when  the  printing  press  threatened  to  be- 
come aggressive,  passed  a  stringent  censorship  act.  By  the 
law  of  October  8,  1662,  the  consent  of  two  censors — and 
these  were  clergymen — had  to  be  first  obtained  before  any 
copy  of  any  publication,  whether  pamphlet,  newspaper, 
broadside  or  book,  was  printed.  This  law  was  repealed  on 
May  27,  1663,  but  the  next  year,  on  October  19,  1664,  the 
censorship  law  of  1662  was  restored  and  the  power  was  vest- 
ed in  a  specified  committee  of  clergymen.  Censorship  of 
the  press  remained  until  well  within  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  failure  of  its  repressive  acts  was  practically  self- 
admitted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  its  num- 
erous preambles  during  the  period  here  cited,  as  well  as  by 
those  legislatures  of  later  periods.  The  story  of  Plymouth 
Colony  is  precisely  the  same,  as  also  that  of  Connecticut  and 
other  colonies  imitating  the  Massachusetts  laws.  Human 
nature  could  not  stand  nor  liberal  denominations  tolerate 
the  complicated  structure  of  constrictive  legislation,  and  it 
fell  by  its  own  incongruity  and  deadly  weight.  The  popular 
feeling  against  church-made  legislation  was  shown  by  the 
separation  of  state  and  church  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Many  of  the  laws  long  remained  on  the  statute  books, 
and  remnants  still  survive.  But  they  increasingly  became 
what  were  expressively  styled  "dead  letters,'^  mute  relics 
of  an  age  the  extreme  repressions  of  which  had  proved  their 
own  inevitable  undoing. 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Cohalan 

TO  MOST  of  us,  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
name  that  connotes  our  country  as  distinguished  from 
all  other  lands  and  the  term,  American,  is  that  one  by 
which  we  set  ourselves  apart  from  all  other  peoples. 

The  one  means  to  us  a  land,  in  many  undefined  ways  su- 
perior to  all  others,  and  the  other  marks  the  badge  of  citizen- 
ship which  stamps  us,  despite  all  our  shortcomings,  real  and 
imaginary,  as  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time." 

How  we  came  to  be  here ;  how  we  emerged  in  less  than  a 
short  century  and  a  half  from  obscurity  to  greatness,  from  a 
minor  position  among  dependencies  to  a  major  one  among 
the  nations,  is  a  matter  that  gives  little  trouble  to  the  average 
man  and  not  much  concern  to  the  majority  of  the  well  in- 
formed. 

So  greatly  are  we  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  our  power 
and  consequence  that  we  do  not  often  recall  the  fact  that  we 
began  to  exist  so  recently; — nay,  most  of  us  feel  instinctively 
that  we  sprang  into  existence  full  grown  and  full  armed 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  A  little  research 
will  show,  however, — and  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  con- 
gratulation to  us  that  it  should  be  so, — that  we  are  not  the 
result  of  chance;  not  the  consequence  of  accident;  and  that 
our  present  position  has  come  to  us  as  the  natural  evolution 
of  the  lines  carefully  planned  and  thought  out  upon  which 
as  a  country  our  ship  of  state  was  constructed. 

To  all  in  a  general  way  the  story  of  the  Revolution  is 
known — the  tale  of  the  military  and  naval  victories  which 
helped  us  so  greatly  to  cut  the  leading  strings  binding  us 
to  Europe.    Few  realize  that  it  was  to  the  extraordinary 
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statesmanship  and  the  diplomatic  vision  and  skill  of  some  of 
our  early  leaders  that  the  great  experiment  in  Democratic 
government  which  was  set  up  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent was  enabled  to  get  fairly  started  and  then  to  go  for- 
ward by  leaps  and  bounds  until  we  reached  in  wealth  and 
resources  the  first  place  among  the  nations. 

We  gained  our  liberty,  in  the  main,  through  the  splendid 
fighting  of  the  Revolutionary  army  and  through  seven  long 
years  of  bitter  suffering  and  struggle,  but  the  fruits  of  it 
were  gathered  by  the  diplomacy  of  Washington  and  by 
those  who  acted  with  him  in  the  early  days  of  our  independ- 
ence. Diplomats  as  a  whole  have  been  of  late  years  much 
abused  and  maligned,  but  the  student  of  history  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  great  field  of  government  which  can  be  filled 
only  by  the  diplomat  and  that  his  achievements  frequently 
contribute  more  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  a  nation  than 
do  those  of  the  great  soldier  and  sailor.  Washington  and 
his  associates  realized  that  the  only  chance  of  creating  on 
these  shores  a  government  that  would  be  permanent  was  by 
removing  the  country  from  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  cen- 
tering the  activities  of  our  people  upon  a  solution  of  the 
problems  which  confronted  them  in  the  new  country  and 
which  would  enable  them,  while  remaining  aloof  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World,  to  establish  and  develop  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  all  of  mankind.  They  saw  clearly 
that  to  succeed,  we  must  be  politically  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  that  we  must  attend  to  our  own  political 
afifairs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  realized  that  our  commercial  relations  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  must  be  as  close  and  intimate  as  possible.  Upon, 
this  foundation  of  political  isolation  and  commercial  con- 
nection the  wonderful  superstructure  of  our  greatness  has 
been  erected. 

WASHINGTON'S  WISDOM 

Washington  sensed,  at  its  full  value,  the  truth  that  a 
country,  to  become  great,  has  to  possess  both  political  and 
economic  freedom,  and  his  insight,  little  short  of  inspired — 
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for  one  who  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  at  best  a  "polished 
provincial," — shows  him  to  have  had  an  understanding  of 
world  politics  in  their  broadest  sense,  which  ranks  him  as 
one  of  the  great  men  of  all  history. 

Upon  his  simple  and  easily  understood  policies,  the 
whole  foreign  relations  of  our  country  have  been  built  up 
and  their  application  today,  with  the  natural  additions  re- 
quired by  the  changes  made  by  our  growth,  by  our  modern 
inventions  and  by  the  new  problems  with  which  we  have 
been  brought  into  contact,  will  bring  us  safely  through  all 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Washington  saw  for  us  safety 
and  security  in  keeping  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  He 
was  a  nationalist  and  not  an  internationalist — and  intent 
upon  acquiring  and  preserving  full  and  complete  indepnd- 
ence  for  our  country. 

John  Adams,  one  of  the  most  capable  statesmen  of 
that  period,  warned  the  confederation  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  national  existence,  against  an  entangling  alliance 
with  France,  the  nation  to  which  we  owed  so  much.  Wash- 
ington, in  his  Farewell  Address,  urged  upon  the  federal 
government,  with  all  the  strength  at  his  command,  the  avoid- 
ance of  entangling  alliances  and  the  insistence  upon  a  policy 
of  political  isolation.  As  he  well  said  in  words  whose  sig- 
nificance is  never  greater  than  at  present:  "Europe  has  a 
set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very 
remote  relation."  He  recognized  that  for  three  hundred 
years,  before  the  foundation  of  our  country,  four  great  coun- 
tries had  struggled  for  supremacy  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
that  during  a  large  part  of  that  time  the  American  colonies 
had  been  the  plaything  of  monarchical  and  imperial  ambi- 
tions. In  1494  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  divided  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  Portugese  shortly  there- 
after centered  their  interests  in  India  and  left  the  Spanish 
Empire  to  be  supreme  in  America.  In  1497  Henry  the  VII 
of  England  sent  the  navigator,  John  Cabot,  to  discover  the 
much  talked  of  Northwest  passage  to  India.  Cabot  re- 
turned in  the  same  year  after  having  discovered  the  main- 
land of  North  America  for  which  in  the  quaint  language 
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of  the  old  chronicler  he  was  rewarded  most  handsomely,  as 
appears  by  the  entry  in  the  privy  purse  account,  by,  as  it  is 
entered,  the  payment  "to  him  that  found  the  New  Isle  ten 
pounds." 

ENGLAND  IN  AMERICA 

England,  then  setting  out  on  the  career  of  world  con- 
quest which  had  produced  the  present  British  Empire,  be- 
came more  and  more  interested  with  each  generation  in 
America,  and  under  Elizabeth,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  in  1588,  she  destroyed  the  Spanish  control  of  the 
seas,  and  was  able  in  1607  to  make  the  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  upon  the  continent  at  Jamestown.  Since 
that  time  the  interest  England  had  in  all  our  hemisphere 
including  the  Spanish  colonies  and  in  the  Latin-American 
Republics  which  have  developed  from  them  has  been  con- 
sistent and  progressive.  In  every  complication  touching 
those  countries,  whether  with  Spain  or  the  United  States, 
England  has  always  kept  an  alert  eye,  looking  out  for  her 
interest;  and  in  all  negotiations  has  hovered  in  the  back- 
ground as  an  interested  and  wary  participant.  In  the  early 
days  she  sought  by  conflict  and  negotiation  to  extend  her 
territories  and  for  generations  carried  on  a  constantly  suc- 
ceeding campaign  of  aggression  against  Spain  and  France, 
as  well  as  against  Holland  which  had  acquired  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  strong  foothold  upon  the  continent  from  which 
she  was  quickly  eliminated  through  the  economic  pressure 
of  the  navigation  laws  which  England  put  into  operation, 
co-incident  with  acquiring  the  control  of  the  seas.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  map  of  North  America  in  1564 
shows  a  solid  block  of  Spanish  territory,  from  approximate- 
ly the  tenth  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  including  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico  and  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  Not  until  1670  did  Spain 
formally,  and  by  treaty,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  col- 
onies of  the  English,  French  and  Dutch,  and  in  the  entire 
period  from  1613  to  1815,  the  various  colonies  were  con- 
stantly involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  the  successive 
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series  of  European  wars.  After  1688  the  contest  for  suprem- 
acy on  the  continent  narrowed  down  to  a  bitter  conflict  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  participants,  and  in  1754, 
in  the  struggle  which  then  centered  in  the  contest  for  con- 
trol of  the  Ohio  Valley,  George  Washington,  fated,  a  gen- 
eration afterwards,  to  drive  the  English  from  the  Thirteen 
colonies,  made  his  first  military  expedition.  It  was  in  this 
struggle  as  Voltaire  said:  "that  a  torch  lighted  in  the  forests 
of  America  set  all  Europe  in  conflagration."  It  was  un- 
doubtedly from  the  accumulation  of  experiences,  many  of 
which  he  began  to  gather  from  this  date  on,  that  Washing- 
ton said :  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  for- 
eign nations  is  in  extending  our  commercial  relations  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop." 

THE  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR 

The  Seven  Years  War  had  definite  consequences  for  the 
colonies.  First,  there  were  the  territorial  considerations,  es- 
pecially with  relation  to  the  West  Indies  and  Canada;  then, 
nearer  home,  the  question  of  the  racial  ownership  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  political  alignment  of  France  and  Spain  in 
1761  in  the  Family  Compact  had  equally  important  results. 
During  this  war  England  made  direct  efforts  to  conquer 
Canada  then  held  by  the  French,  and  also  made  a  naval  at- 
tack upon  the  West  Indies.  A  hundred  years  before  a 
similar  attack  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell,  had  in  1655 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Jamaica.  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well— two  different  types  of  English  empire  builders — had 
both  thrust  at  Spain.  Under  Pitt — the  third  type — the 
thrust  was  made  at  France.  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  been  lost  to  France.  Public  opinion  demanded  an 
equivalent  gain.  The  American  expeditions  were  set  forth 
and  Cuba  and  Guadaloupe  were  conquered. 

There  are  in  existence  to-day  an  interesting  series  of 
maps  of  Jefferys,  an  English  mapmaker,  which  covered  the 
territorial  points  of  this  campaign.    On  it  appear  the  North- 
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west  coast,  the  Mosquito  shore,  New  Orleans  and  several  of 
the  West  Indies.  Some  are  marked  ^'done  from  drawings 
captured  from  the  Spanish  in  the  late  war."  Another  is  in- 
scribed "done  from  actual  surveys  and  observations  of  the 
English,  whilst  the  Island  (Guadaloupe)  was  in  their  pos- 
session," and  another  marked  "with  material  improvements 
added  since  the  conquest  of  1764." 

CONTEST  FOR  WEST  INDIES 

The  question  of  the  possession  of  the  West  Indies  ob- 
sessed the  English  mind. 

In  1690 — long  before  the  making  of  books  was  uni- 
versal— an  account  was  published  by  one  Thomas  Dalby, 
entitled,  "Historical  account  of  the  West  India  colonies 
{sic)  and  of  the  great  advantages  they  are  to  England  in 
respect  to  trade." 

These  seemingly  irrelevant  details  show  that  Canning, 
instead  of  initiating  English  interest  in  Spanish-American 
colonies,  as  is  popularly  assumed,  acted  in  accordance  with 
a  definite  English  policy  which  had  existed  for  centuries, 
and  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
commercial  monopoly. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  which  concluded  this  war 
was  of  vital  concern  to  the  colonists  and  had  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  series  o-f  treaties  which  closed  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  gave  to  the  colonists  a  national  status.  This 
treaty  involved  the  general  questions  of  the  governmental 
and  commercial  relations  of  Europe  and  of  America;  the 
direction  of  Spanish-American  commerce;  the  specific 
questions  of  the  ownership  of  the  great  inland  waterways; 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  great  lake  regions; 
and,  not  of  less  importance,  the  possession  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  their  trade.  The  boundaries  then  laid  down  estab- 
lished what  have  become  the  points  of  contact  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  France  ceded  the  Ohio  valley  to  England  and 
divided  that  portion  of  that  country  known  as  Louisiana 
between  England  and  Spain;  England  receiving  the  Eastern 
part  and  Spain  the  country  West  of  the  Mississippi.    The 
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port  of  New  Orleans — and  with  it  the  commercial  control 
of  the  Mississippi — was  ceded  to  Spain  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  she  had  given  to  France.  England  ob- 
tained Canada  and  very  reluctantly  gave  up  Cuba  as  the 
price  of  Florida,  and  Guadaloupe  as  the  price  of  Canada. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  the  Colonial  agent  in  London,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  decision.  It  was  only, 
however,  the  belief  that  Colonial  jealousy  would  prevent 
union,  that  persuaded  England  to  remove  the  menace  of  the 
hostile  French  colonv  of  the  North.  Her  merchants  com- 
plained  long  and  earnestly  over  the  loss  of  the  rich  sugar 
Island  of  Guadaloupe  and  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  for 
returning  Cuba,  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia. 

The  British  dominion — including  Canada — now  com- 
prised the  entire  Eastern  part  of  the  continent,  bounded  on 
the  West  by  the  Mississippi  and  excepting  only  New  Or- 
leans. With  her  proverbial  adroitness,  England  did  not 
fail  to  include  in  the  treaty  a  clause  guaranteeing  to  her  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  addition  she  held 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America — Belize  the  nucleus  of  British  Honduras. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  during  the  colonial  period, 
England  acted  as  the  guardian  of  American  commerce  and 
that  the  colonies  had  freedom  of  trading  privileges  within 
the  Empire. 

COLONIAL  GRIEVANCES 

An  examination  of  the  documents  in  which  the  colonists 
stated  the  justice  of  their  case  to  the  world  disproves  this  as- 
sertion. In  the  declaration  of  Colonial  Rights  in  1774  we 
find  the  following  comment  on  commercial  restrictions: 

"But  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  countries  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation 
of  such  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  are  bona  fide,  restrained 
to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the 
mother  country,  and  the  benefits  of  its  respective  members;  ex- 
cluding every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising  a 
revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America,  without  their  consent." 
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The  recital  of  their  grievances  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  Anglo-American  colonies  in  the  same  year,  states 
that  the  stamp  act  was  repealed  ''not  because  it  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  principle,"  but,  as  the  repealing  act  re- 
cites, ''because  the  continuance  thereof  would  be  attended 
with  many  inconveniences  and  might  be  productive  of  con- 
sequences greatly  detrimental  to  the  commercial  interest  of 
Great  Britain."  This  statement  says  further  that  the  "ad- 
ministration determined  to  subdue  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  English  Ministers  should  have  rejoiced  to  cherish; 
entered  into  a  monopolizing  combination  with  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  send  to  this  continent  vast  quantities  of 
tea,  an  article  on  which  a  duty  was  laid  by  a  statute,  that, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  attacked  the  liberties  of  America,  and 
which,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  had  re- 
solved not  to  import." 

The  first  Continental  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution 
"to  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non-consumption  and  non- 
exportation  agreement  or  association."  With  reference  to 
this  the  colonists  said  to  their  fellow  Anglo-American  col- 
onists "we  have  chosen  a  method  of  opposition  that  does  not 
preclude  a  hearty  reconciliation  with  our  fellow  citizens 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  deeply  deplore  the 
urgent  necessity  that  presses  us  to  an  immediate  interruption 
of  commerce  that  may  prove  injurious  to  them. 
Against  the  temporary  inconveniences  you  may  suffer  from 
*  a  stoppage  of  trade,  you  will  weigh  in  the  opposite  balance 
the  endless  miseries  you  and  your  descendants  must  endure 
from  an  established  arbitrary  power."  In  the  reply  of  the 
Continental  Congress  to  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Resolu- 
tion, July  17th,  177S,  they  rejected  the  proposition  as  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  reciting,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
English  government  "To  show  they  mean  no  discountenance 
of  injury,  they  pass  acts  at  the  very  time  of  holding  out  this 
proposition,  for  restraining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of 
the  province  of  New  England  and  for  interdicting  the  trade 
of  other  colonies  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  with  each 
other."     In  the  declaration  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of 
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taking  up  arms,  adopted  by  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, we  find  the  words :  ''for  interdicting  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another,"  and  the  statement  that  ''the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  whole  colonies  with  foreign  countries, 
and  with  each  other,  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  Parliament;  by 
another  several  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  in  which  they  always 
depend  for  their  subsistence." 

FOR  CUTTING  OFF  TRADE 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  among  the 
list  of  grievances,  stated  tersely,  "for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  clearest  exposition  of  trade  restrictions  is  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Continental  Congress  rejecting  Lord  North's 
Conciliatory  Resolution.  "We  are  of  the  opinion,"  they 
say,  "it  is  not  just  that  the  colonists  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions,  while  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays 
them  under  a  heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore, 
additional  aids  in  the  form  of  a  tax  is  to  demand  the  double 
of  their  equal  proportion.  If  we  are  to  contribute  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  let  us  equally  with  them  enjoy 
free  commerce  with  the  whole  world.  But  while  the  re- 
strictions of  our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is 
it  just  we  should  bear  all  other  burthens  equally  with  those 
to  whom  every  resource  is  open?" 

These  statements  clearly  show  that  commercial  restric- 
tions were  regarded  as  a  serious  grievance  by  the  colonists. 
It  is  equally  clear  from  a  study  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
that  France,  in  addition  to  weakening  her  English  rival, 
hoped  to  profit  by  that  trade  which  the  colonies  had  with- 
drawn from  England.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  on 
February  6th,  1778,  two  treaties  were  concluded  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  one  of  alliance,  the  other  of 
amity  and  commerce.  In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of 
this  proceeding,  John  Adams  had  learned  so  well  the  com- 
plications arising  from  European  connections  that  he  ad- 
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vised  strongly  against  entering  into  an  "entangling  alliance" 
with  France.  An  "entangling  alliance"  it  proved  later  to 
be. 

It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this  treaty  of  alliance  that 
the  only  territories  specified  are  the  Islands  of  Bermudas, 
which  France  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
federated  with  or  dependent  on  the  United  States,  reserving 
for  herself  the  right  to  attack  and  possess  "any  of  the  Is- 
lands situated  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  near  that  Gulph, 
which  arf:  at  present  under  the  power  of  Great  Britain." 

(To  be  continued) 


COOL  WET  WIND 

By  GUSTAVE  DAVIDSON 

COOL  wet  wind. 
Entwined  with  glimmering  lights  and  drifting  rain 
And  things  forlorn. 
Play  soothingly  upon  this  tear-stained  face 
Thy  most  delicious  balm. 
That  with  such  fresh  and  aromatic  breath 
As  thrills  me  now, 
I  may  not  think  to  weep. 

Thou  art  kind 

To  find  me  at  my  window,  weak  with  pain. 

With  anguish  worn. 

And  gently  o'er  my  feverish  spirit  trace 

Thy  lenitive  and  calm. 

Ah,  with  such  a  restful  wind  in  death 

As  fills  me  now 

How  beautiful  to  sleep! 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CO- 
OPERATIVE MARKETING 

By  Frank  Knox 

THIS  makes  no  pretense  of  being  the  outgivings  of  an 
expert.  The  writer  is  merely  an  average  business  man 
of  New  England  who  has  watched  with  grave  concern 
the  retrogression  of  agriculture  in  New  Hampshire  and  in 
New  England  and  who  has  enough  sense  to  deduce  the  in- 
evitable effect  upon  New  England  as  the  "workshop  of 
America"  if  food  costs  continue  to  mount  because  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  New  England  agriculture  and  the  long 
distance  food  supplies  must  be  transported  to  become  avail- 
able for  New  England  consumption. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  of  a  waning  agriculture 
in  New  Hampshire  and  throughout  New  England.    The 
census  of  1910  and  1920  tell  a  tale  of  fewer  farms,  dimin- 
ished acreage,  disappearing  flocks  and  herds  and  steadily 
lowered  returns  to  those  who  persist  in  their  efforts  to  wrest 
a  living  from  New  England  soil.    The  movement  of  men 
and  women  away  from  the  farm  and   to  the  centers  of 
population  is  seen  in  its  most  acute  phase  here.    And  little 
has  been  attempted,  or  done,  to  halt  this  movement  thus  far. 
Probably  the  waning  of  agriculture  in  New  England  which 
set  in  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  bound  to 
continue  until  the  vast  uncultivated  but  rich  areas  of  the 
West  were  settled  up  and  made  productive.    But  that  cause 
no  longer  exists.    The  lands  in  the  West  are  all  taken  up. 
There  are  no  longer  great  areas  open  to  the  homesteader 
and  Western  cultivated  land  has  enhanced  in  value  until 
the  opportunity  for  money-making  at  farming,  East  and 
West,  has  become  approximately  equalized.    Over  against 
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the  greater  fertility  of  the  Western  farm  must  be  set  the 
distance  from  market,  in  many  cases  entire  absence  of  a 
local  market,  while  in  favor  of  the  New  England  farm  must 
be  counted  the  tremendous  asset  of  a  market  almost  at  the 
farmer's  door. 

Despite  this  process  of  equalization,  this  balancing  of 
advantages,  a  return  movement  to  the  farm  in  New  Eng- 
land is  not  perceptible.  The  tendency  of  people  of  means 
in  the  cities  to  purchase  idle  hill  farms  in  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  western  Massachusetts  accounts  for  a  small 
decrease  in  the  number  of  abandoned  farms,  but  this  feature 
of  the  situation  has  but  slight  economic  significance.  The 
simple,  unadorned  truth  is  that  professional  agriculture  in 
New  England  and  in  New  Hampshire  is  still  on  .the  down 
grade. 

AN  OMINOUS  FACT 

Here  is  a  fact  of  unescapable  ominousness,  a  portent  that 
stretches  a  shadow  not  only  over  the  farms  of  New  England, 
but  over  its  mills,  factories  and  shoe  shops  as  well.  Decreas- 
ing food  production  and  constantly  heightened  food  costs, 
contrasted  with  the  cost  of  the  same  food  supplies  in  the 
Middle  West,  constitute  a  deadly  menace  to  New  England 
industrial  prosperity  in  the  future.  The  problem  of  a  wan- 
ing agriculture  in  New  England  is  not  the  problem  solely 
of  the  agricultural  class  of  this  section,  it  is  emphatically 
the  problem  of  all  New  England.  Relatively  higher  living 
costs  mean,  inevitably,  relatively  higher  labor  costs  in  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  keen  competition  which  New  England 
manufacturers  must  meet  in  the  days  ahead,  this  additional 
handicap  may  easily  spell  industrial  decadence  for  the  old- 
est and  most  developed  industrial  region  of  the  entire 
country. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Can  anything  be  done?  Is  there 
any  remedy? 

I  believe  there  is.  My  study  of  the  question  I  have 
sought  to  make  along  the  accustomed  lines  of  a  business 
man  seeking  the  cause  of  a  break-down  in  a  given  industry. 
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Farm  failures  in  New  Hampshire  are  not  due,  as  it  is  widely 
believed,  to  the  non-productivity  of  the  soil.  There  is  in 
the  State  a  surprisingly  large  acreage  of  arable  land.  It 
will  probably  surprise  many  to  be  told  that  New  Hampshire 
stands  third  in  the  United  States  in  the  yield  of  corn  per 
acre.  Not  that  this  means  New  Hampshire  is  suited  to  corn 
culture.  It  is  not.  Bulk  crops  of  that  character  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  advantageous  cultivation  in  this  region. 
I  merely  cite  this  fact  to  demonstrate  that  the  soil  itself  is 
productive.  That  is  not  the  difficulty  with  New  Hampshire 
farming. 

Nor  is  the  trouble  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
farm  population,  or  the  quality  of  the  farm  labor  available. 
Both  are  equal  to,  or  above,  the  average  the  country  over. 
The  trouble  cannot  be  found  in  failure  to  adopt  modern 
farm  methods.  The  first  horseless  farm  in  the  United 
States  was  a  New  Hampshire  farm.  New  Hampshire 
farmers  are  as  avid  for  real  improvement  in  their  farming 
methods  as  the  farmers  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  not  absence  of  a  market.  No  farming  class  any- 
where in  America  enjoys  greater  advantages  in  this  respect 
than  New  England  farmers.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1919  spent  more  than  eighty  million  dollars  for 
food-stuffs  alone,  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  which  were 
grown  in  the  State.  Of  course,  not  all  food-stuffs  used 
could  be  produced  within  the  State  but  a  partial  survey 
made  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Department  of  Agriculture  in  1919  revealed  that 
nearly  eighteen  million  dollars  were  expended,  outside  of 
the  State,  for  seasonable  farm  products,  every  dollar's  worth 
of  which  could  have  been  produced  on  New  Hampshire 
farms.  No,  the  market  for  every  ounce  of  food-stuffs  grown 
from  New  Hampshire  soil  may  be  found  readily  within 
the  State  itself. 

ROOT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DECADENCE 

But  study  of  the  question  of  market  availability  brings 
one  sharply  up  against  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  real  root 
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of  agricultural  decadence  in  this  section.  This  funda- 
mental fault  is  the  present  system  of  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  farm.  No  business  of  any  character 
could  ever  attain  permanent  stability  and  financial  success 
which  habitually  sold  its  product  in  a  buyer's  market. 
Every  successful  business  must  exercise  at  least  a  fifty-fifty 
control  over  the  sale  of  its  product.  This  the  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer  has  never  achieved.  His  crude  methods  of 
sale  have  left  him  completely  at  the  mercy  of  either  his 
local  market,  which  he  can  reach  by  wagon  road,  or  of  some 
middleman  who  surrounds  his  dealings  with  the  farmer 
with  every  conceivable  price-depressing  influence  he  can 
command.  Either  the  local  dealer,  or  the  traveling  com- 
mission broker  fixes  the  price,  taking  advantage  of  lack  of 
competition,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  the 
market  value  of  his  commodity,  and  the  pressing  financial 
necessity  for  the  average  farmer  to  convert  his  crop  into 
money  at  harvest  time  in  order  to  meet  his  obligations.  No 
industry  could  possibly  survive  such  a  handicap.  It  is  fatal. 
To  illustrate  in  a  simple,  understandable  fashion  how 
trifling  is  the  farmer's  control  over  the  price  of  that  which 
he  produces  and  how  outrageously  the  middlemen  some- 
times gouge  the  consuming  public,  through  their  control 
of  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  other  hands,  I  submit  an  official 
table  prepared  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  showing  the 
price  received  in  September,  1919,  by  New  Hampshire 
farmers  for  certain  seasonable  products  and  the  price  at 
which  these  same  commodities  were  sold  by  the  middlemen 
three  to  six  months  later  when  withdrawn  from  cold  storage : 

Farmers'  Prices.  Middleman's  Prices.  Inc. 

Potatoes,  per  cwt $2.50  to  2.65  $5.25  to  5.50  lOOpc. 

Beets,   per   bu 1.00  to  1.25  2.00  to  2.50  lOOpc. 

Carrots,  per  bu 75  to  1.00  1.25  to  1.50  125pc. 

Cabbages,  per  cwt 1.00  to  1.50  4.00  to  6.00  400i)C. 

Onions,  per  cwt 1.50  to  1.85  3.00  to  3.50  200pc. 

Squash,  per  cwt 1.25  to  1.50  3.00  to  5.00  300pc. 

Turnips,  per  bu 75  to  1.00  1.25  to  1.75  80pc. 

There  are  present  in  these  figures  two  obvious  lessons. 
Whatever  of  profit  there  was  in  the  crop  of  1919  in  New 
Hampshire  was  garnered,  not  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the 
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middlemen.  And  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer  con- 
stituted unconscionable  profiteering. 

Why  was  the  middleman  enabled  to  squeeze  the  farmer 
down  in  the  price  he  received  to  less  than  cost,  and  how 
could  he  force  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  such  inde- 
fensible heights? 

Because  he  possessed  TWO  things — organization  for 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  necessary  capital  to  provide 
storage  and  to  hold  the  produce  until  the  market  demand 
was  acute. 

THE  farmer's  vital  NEED 

The  farmer  is  never  going  to  accomplish  the  result  he 
must  accomplish  in  order  to  make  agriculture  profitable 
until  he,  too,  has  at  his  command  a  selling  organization  in 
expert  hands,  storage  facilities  in  which  to  hold  his  produce, 
and  the  requisite  banking  credit  so  as  to  procure  reasonable 
advances  on  his  harvested  crop,  in  storage,  to  carry  him 
antil  the  produce  actually  reached  the  market.  These  things 
he  cannot  accomplish  alone.  They  may  only  be  achieved 
through  a  pooling  of  interests^ — through  co-operation. 

And  vital  as  it  is  to  the  farmer  that  such  co-operation 
be  brought  about,  it  is  no  less  vital  to  the  consumer,  too. 
Unless  we  halt  and  reverse  the  present  tendency  away  from 
agriculture  to  urban  employment,  the  costs  of  living  will 
continue  to  mount.  And  mounting  costs  in  the  necessities 
of  life,  in  New  England,  mean  inevitably  and  certainly  a 
decadent  New  England,  industrially.  Not  only  is  New 
England  agriculture  at  stake  while  we  search  for  a  remedy 
in  the  farmer's  method  of  marketing  his  produce,  but  New 
England  industry  itself  awaits  the  same  issue. 

Can  we  do  this?  Let  the  story  of  the  wool-growers  of 
Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire,  be  the  answer.  Al- 
most everyone  knows  what  happened  to  the  price  of  wool 
this  year.  It  dropped  down  from  a  figure  of  nearly  a  dollar 
a  pound  to  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  latter  price,  to  the  wool-grower, 
spelled  ruinous  loss.    The  wool-growers,  confronted  with 
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this  situation,  through  the  Rockingham  County  Farmers' 
Exchange,  a  co-operative  organization,  decided  to  pool  their 
interests.  They  sent  their  entire  wool  clip  to  Boston  to  be 
scoured  and  graded.  They  then  sent  it  to  a  woolen  mill  in 
Milford,  in  this  State,  to  be  made  into  the  highest  grade,  all- 
wool  blankets,  which  the  mill  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  at 
eleven  dollars  a  pair.  Every  blanket  thus  produced  was  sold 
without  difficulty  since  eleven  dollars  represented  about 
half  the  retail  price  and  the  farmers  of  Rockingham  County 
received  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  a  pound  for  all  their 
wool ! 

But  such  rudimentary  co-operative  marketing  methods 
as  those  employed  by  the  wool-growers  of  Rockingham  do 
not  cover  the  case,  for  wool  is  one  of  the  non-perishable 
products  of  the  farm.  The  farmer  must  supply  himself 
not  alone  with  a  sales  organization  in  expert  hands  but  he 
must  also  provide  himself  with  the  storage  facilities  and 
grading  machinery  employed  by  the  mWdlemen  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  a  glutted  market  and  of  preparing  the  produce 
for  market  in  such  form  and  with  such  guarantees  as  to 
quality  as  will  command  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing public. 

Is  this  practicable? 

In  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  the  farmers  are  suffi- 
ciently sure  that  it  is  practicable  to  have  invested  their 
money  in  a  co-operative  storage  plant.  The  Essex  County 
farmers  have  finally  become  converted  to  the  truth  of  the 
well-established  business  policy  that  where  the  individual 
can  not,  of  himself,  control  the  conditions  under  which  he 
sells  his  product,  he  can  achieve  this  advantage  through 
association  and  co-operation  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  business  or  trade.  This  is,  of  course,  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  labor  union  and  no  man  challenges  the 
benefits  which  co-operation  and  organization  have  brought 
to  the  worker.  It  is  exactly  as  true  of  capital,  engaged  in 
business,  as  it  is  of  labor.  Combinations  of  capital,  in  which 
the  joint  wealth  of  many  is  made  to  work  as  a  unit  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  thus  join  together  has  made  possible 
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almost  all  of  modern  industrial  progress.  There  was  a  time 
when  both  business  and  labor  were  individualistic,  but  that 
time  was  in  the  remote  past.  The  farmer,  however,  is  still 
individualistic,  and  what  is  being  attempted  in  Essex 
County  is  to  promote  the  same  kind  of  co-operation  among 
farmers  as  has  been  so  notably  successful  when  applied  to 
the  capital,  or  labor,  in  industry. 

Instead  of  the  individual  farmers  of  Essex  County,  each 
trying  to  find  a  market  for  his  produce  alone,  and  thus  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  middleman,  whose  whole  purpose 
is  to  buy  the  farmer's  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
the  Essex  County  farmers  have  joined  hands  and  are  about 
to  build  at  Danvers  a  co-operative  storage  plant,  for  all  of 
its  members. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  produce  of  Essex 
County  farms  will  be  assembled  at  one  place  and  thus  suffi- 
cient volume  is  assured  to  make  its  sale  easier  and  more 
profitable.  For  those  commodities  which  reach  the  market 
at  a  time  of  glut,  when  prices  are  down,  the  food  storage 
facilities  of  the  plant  are  available  to  hold  such  food-stuffs 
until  a  good  market  is  assured.  The  agent  and  representa- 
tive of  these  farmers  is  also,  under  such  circumstances, 
enabled  to  look  about  for  the  best  available  market  and  to 
sell  in  that  market  under  favorable  conditions.  In  other 
words,  what  the  farmers  of  Essex  County  propose  to  do  is 
to  supplant  the  middleman,  and  thus  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  nearer  together.  It  is  also  inevitable  that 
under  such  an  arrangement  the  representative  of  the  farm- 
ers at  Danvers  will  sell  the  bulk  of  his  produce  in  the  nearest 
market,  and  thus  save  to  both  producer  and  consumer  the 
uneconomic  waste  of  a  long  haul. 

WHAT  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IS  DOING 

New  Hampshire  is  a  small  State.  It  is  compact  and 
well  served  by  railroads,  interurbans  and  a  splendid  system 
of  highways.  It  is  an  ideal  community  to  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  the  purposes  of  testing,  upon  a  State-wide  scale,  the 
application  of  this  principle  of  co-operative  marketing  for 
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general  farm  products.  Already  some  of  the  keenest  farm- 
ers, bankers  and  business  men  of  the  State  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  project.  A  State-wide  organization  is  in  the 
process  of  formation.  Soon  will  be  put  into  motion  the 
wheels  of  this  experimental  machine  which  is  to  determine 
if  agriculture  can  actually  be  made  as  profitable  as  the 
average  business,  with  the  same  capital  investment,  in  the 
cities. 

Eventually  the  plan,  contemplates  a  State-wide  selling 
organization,  intimately  connected  in  its  operations  with  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural Department,  closely  tied  up  with  the  farm  extension 
and  county  agent  departments  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  built  up  about  the  various  county 
farmers'  exchanges  which  are  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  sixty  per  cent  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Distrib- 
uted at  advantageous  points  throughout  the  State  we  hope 
to  see  erected  farmers'  cold-storage  plants  and  warehouses, 
which  will  serve  as  collection,  grading  and  distributing  cen- 
ters for  the  areas  served.  This  selling  organization  is  going 
after  the  HOME  MARKET,  and  since  the  plan  contem- 
plates entire  elimination  of  all  middlemen  between  the 
farmer  and  the  retailer,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unneces- 
sary transportation,  it  ought  to  be  possible  not  only  to  give 
the  farmer  some  of  the  profits  now  absorbed  by  the  middle- 
men and  unnecessary  transportation  charges,  but  also  to 
control  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, since  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  farmers'  sales  department  will  dominate 
the  home  market.  We  cannot  hope  to  produce  all  that  we 
consume  but  we  can  produce  enough  to  hold  strategic  con- 
trol of  our  own  market  and  compel  produce  imported  from 
without  the  State  to  meet  genuine  competitive  conditions, 
thus  keeping  food  costs  down. 

What  New  Hampshire  is  embarking  upon  is  not  wholly 
an  experiment.  California  fruit  growers  have  demonstrated 
its  practicability.  It  is  unique  only  in  the  breadth  of  field 
it  covers.    It  will  be  the  first  State-wide  effort  in  co-opera- 
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tive  marketing,  and  it  will  be  the  first  trial  of  this  principle 
applied  to  general  farm  products.  We  know  it  will  sell 
oranges,  and  we  know  it  will  sell  milk.  We  believe  it  will 
sell  the  various  products  of  the  general  farmer  of  New 
Hampshire.    At  least  we  are  going  to  put  it  to  the  test. 


TWILIGHT 
By  Graham  Flippen 

IN  that  mystic  borderland  that  lies 
Between  the  world  and  twilight  skies,  * 
The  sun  steals  down  its  molten  way 
And  slips  quite  gently  from  the  day. 

The  stillness  of  the  dying  light 

Breathes  silently  of  coming  night: 

That  whisper  that  subdues  yet  thrills 
The  distant  watcher  on  the  hills. 

Then  twilight  as  on  angel's  wings 

Sends  forth  its  spell  o'er  living  things; 

And  bending  down  from  realms  afar 
Gives  to  the  earth  the  evening  star. 


DIRECT  PRIMARIES 

By  ].B,W.  Gardiner 

IT  HAS  been  widely  and  authoritatively  advertised  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Republican  administra- 
tion in  New  York  State,  will  be  to  repeal  the  direct 
primary  law  which  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  through 
the  efforts  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  when  he  was  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  reasons  that  have  been  given  for  this  pro- 
posed action  are  mainly  two:  The  first  is,  that  to  have  a 
primary  before  election  means,  in  effect,  to  have  two  elec- 
tions and  hence  doubles  the  cost  of  the  election  to  the  State. 
The  second  is,  that  the  law  is  a  failure  because  the  people 
take  no  interest  in  it  and  do  not  vote. 

As  to  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  government.  But  all  elections  increase  the  cost 
of  government.  They  are  expensive  affairs  at  best.  Why, 
then,  not  eliminate  both  the  primary  and  the  election  and 
save  twice,  rather  than  only  once?  Why  not  let  the  group 
of  men  who  framed  the  unofficial  convention  at  Saratoga 
and  whose  spokesman  said,  "we  will  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  people  and  we  will  give  it  to  them" — why  not  let  this 
group  coalesce  with  the  group  that  control  the  opposite 
party,  appoint  a  man  of  their  choice  to  act  as  governor, 
divide  the  legislature  among  themselves,  and  thereby  save 
all  the  hubbub  and  fuss  that  attends  every  election,  and 
leave  the  money  that  the  election  would  cost  in  the  banks, 
to  the  credit  of  the  State?  There  is  as  much  logic  in  one 
suggestion  as  in  the  other.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  a 
democratic  form  of  government  is  an  expensive  form  of 
government  to  live  under  and  maintain.  To  preserve  it 
from  the  inroads  of  those  who  wish  to  control  it  and  who 
for  that  reason  wish  to  turn  it  into  an  oligarchy  certain  safe- 
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guards  are  necessary.  Whether  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  provide  these  safeguards  are  or  are  not  worth  while, 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  a  democratic  government  is 
or  is  not  worth  while.  If  it  is  not  then  we  all  might  better 
forget  about  it,  conserve  the  news  print  which  is  expended 
on  it,  and  let  those  who  wish  to  control  the  government  con- 
trol it  without  more  ado.  But  if  it  be  worth  while,  then 
we  must  realize  that  it  is  an  expensive  form  of  government 
under  which  to  live;  that  it  only  can  be  maintained  by  ex- 
pensive protective  measures,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  species  of  eternal  vigilance  in  order  to 
maintain  it. 

WHEREIN  LIES  THE  FAILURE 

As'  to  the  second  excuse  for  repealing  this  law,  there  is 
a  great  deal  that  might  be  said.    In  a  sense  it  is  a  failure  in 
many  ways.     One  way  is  that  the  direct  primary  law  has 
not  resulted  in  putting  in  office  in  the  State  of  New  York 
a  half  dozen  men  of  real  intellectual  capacity.     If  we  go 
through  the  list  of  office-holders  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  this  number  of  men,  or  half  this  number  in  fact; 
and  this  does  not  exclude  the  judiciary,  who  would  stand 
out  with  their  heads  above  the  crowd  if  they  did  not  happen 
to  hold  public  office.    In  fact.  New  York  has  be^n  for  many 
years,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  governed  by  rather  pitiful 
mediocrity, — mediocrity  in  intelligence,  in  attainments,  in 
all  things  except  the  backing  of  the  leaders  of  the  political 
organizations  to  which  they  have  belonged.    This,  however, 
in  common  with  its  other  failures  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
direct  primary  law.    It  is  the  fault  of  those  to  whose  inter- 
ests it  has  been  to  turn  this  law  into  a  nullity  and  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  do  it.     Such  leaders  do  not  want  either 
brains,  or  ability  in  office.    Their  one  great  fear  is  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  of  action,  for  this  combination 
of  brains,  ability  and  independence  will  destroy  the  throttle- 
hold  they  have  on  their  organizations  and  bring  about  the 
loss  of  their  control.    There  are  no  men  in  America  more 
short-sighted,  more  narrow-visioned  or  more  stupid  than 
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these  same  political  leaders.  To  them  the  whole  matter  of 
politics  is  but  a  game,  and  they  judge  of  their  success  not 
by  the  good  that  is  done  for  the  State  by  their  organizations, 
but  by  their  own  miserable  successes  and  failures  in  put- 
ting over  this  or  that — whether  it  be  men  or  measures. 

WHERE  THE  VOTERS  ARE  LAX 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  electorate  takes  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls  at  the 
primary  elections.  Again,  however,  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  primary  law  but  rather  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so 
turned  into  a  sham  and  a  mockery,  by  those  who  wished  to 
discredit  it,  that  the  average  voter  has  been  made  to  feel 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  he  does  or  may  do,  the 
organization  machine  which  has  dominated  for  many  years 
will  continue  to  dominate  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
During  the  last  year,  we  have  had  two  primary  elections — 
one  for  Presidential  electors  and  one  for  the  candidates  for 
State  offices.  Both  were  absolute  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  voter.  The  organization  decided  that 
the  Republican  delegation  from  New  York  to  the  National 
Convention  should  go  unpledged;  that  is,  the  preferential 
primary  should  express  no  preference.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence that  the  very  object  of  the  primary  law  was  to  afford 
a  means  by  which  the  electorate  could  express  its  wish  as 
to  whom  it  wanted  the  convention  to  nominate,  and  through 
men  of  its  own  selection  to  have  this  wish  executed.  Mr. 
Barnes  et  al.  did  not  wish  it  so.  Therefore,  the  voters  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  for  one  man 
for  each  office.  It  was  not  for  one  of  two  or  three  men. 
There  was  one  man  (or  one  group  of  men)  and  the  voter 
was  told  to  vote  for  him  or  not  vote  at  all.  No  man,  even 
though  his  intelligence  be  on  the  level  of  that  of  the  aver- 
age politician,  could  arouse  within  himself  any  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  on  that  proposition,  or  would  feel 
that  the  laws  of  his  State  had  given  him  a  very  wide  choice. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  his  fault  if  his  interest  in  the  direct 
primary  law  as  it  works  in  operation  is  not  so  fervent  and 
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abiding  that  he  is  impatient  to  exercise  his  privileges  under 
its  provisions. 

It  is  idle  to  protest  on  the  ground  that  any  one  of  the 
candidates  could  have  put  a  separate  ticket  in  the  field  of 
candidates  pledged  to  him.  That  is  a  ruinously  expensive 
proposition  in  the  first  place,  since  it  would  mean  an  organ- 
ization in  every  congressional  district  in  the  State  and  a 
nomination  by  petition  of  his  delegates  in  every  such  district. 
It  is  an  altogether  unwarranted  and  unthinkable  burden  to 
place  on  any  candidate  for  office  and  shows  the  impossibility, 
as  a  practical  matter,  of  contesting  the  candidates  of  the 
organization  and  thereby  frustrating  the  plans  of  those 
who  control  it  for  their  own  purposes. 

TO  CHEAT  THE  ELECTORATE  OF  THEIR  RIGHTS 

The  second  primary  that  was  held  was  for  candidates  for 
State  officers.  Shortly  before  that  primary  was  held,  the 
organization  leaders  arranged  for  what  was  termed  an  un- 
official convention  at  Saratoga.  The  expressed  and  out- 
right purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  nullify  the  direct 
primary  law — to  cheat  the  electorate  of  their  privilege  of 
choosing  their  own  candidates  for  office.  The  men  who 
called  the  convention  stated  openly  that, — the  laws  of  the 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, — it  was  their  opin- 
ion that  the  convention  method  of  nominating  candidates 
was  better  than  the  primary  method,  so  that  they  proposed 
to  hold  a  convention  and  select  the  party's  candidates.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  they  did.  Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence 
that  the  men  who  profited  by  this  open  flaunting  of  the 
State  law  and  the  men  who  did  the  flaunting  are  now  th< 
ones  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  primary  law  on  the  grou' 
that  it  does  not  work?  The  repeal  of  this  law  will  ai  ' 
one  except  those  who  are  in  office  and  those  who  v 
control  the  candidates  who  run  for  office.  As  for  & 
who  should  exercise  such  control,  it  will  depri' 
the  last  vestige  of  right  to  dictate  who  their  c? 
be. 
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CLASS   GOVERNMENT   AND    BOLSHEVISM 

The  growth  of  Socialism  and  of  Bolshevism  through- 
out the  world  properly  finds  its  origin  in  one  condition — a 
government  by  an  irresponsible  minority.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  political  revolutions  of  Europe,  and  the  wide- 
spread clamor  for  democratic  government  throughout  the 
world.  People  everywhere  are  demanding  a  greater  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  man  or  men  who  rule  over  them. 
This  is  no  time  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  this 
country  or  in  any  State  of  this  country  and  revert  to  a  sys- 
tem of  nominations  that  confines  the  candidates  for  office 
to  a  list  selected  through  a  process  of  political  bossism. 
This  is  the  most  vicious  sort  of  class  government.  .  .  It  is 
class  government  by  the  unintelligent,  by  the  stupid,  by  the 
ignorant.  In  this  respect  it  is  but  a  step  removed  from  Bol- 
shevism. In  principle  it  is  not  removed  at  all,  but  in  method 
only.  When,  in  the  face  of  present  day  conditions,  we  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  such  government,  we  are  merely  fur- 
nishing an  incubator  for  socialistic  demagoguery,  a  hook  on 
which  the  soap-box  orators  can  hang  their  charges  against 
our  form  of  government.  Such  an  attempt  is  an  invitation 
to  revolution,  an  attempt  at  suicide. 

Simply  because  a  piece  of  legislation,  excellent  in  theory 
and  conception,  does  not  work  is  no  reason  for  destroying  it. 
That  is  a  policy  of  destruction,  not  of  construction.  The 
thing  to  do,  if  our  legislators  are  honest  in  their  desire  to 
let  our  government  remain  a  government  of  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  to  so  remodel  the  law  that  it  will  work.  Cut  out 
what  is  impractical,  add  what  needs  to  be  added  and  make 
its  enforcement  mandatory.  A  law  which  Barnes  &  Com-. 
pany  can  set  aside  and  nullify  as  they  have  done  the  present 
primary  law,  both  in  the  case  of  the  primary  for  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  and  in  the  case  of  the  State 
primary,  is  no  law  at  all  and  its  existence  in  that  form 
merely  provokes  a  contempt  for  all  law.  It  needs  revision 
in  two  particulars,  one  to  control  the  political  boss,  the 
other  to  force  the  citizen  to  assume  the  burdens  of  citizen- 
ship at  the  same  time  he  is  taking  advantage  of  its  privileges. 
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The  first  would  make  the  results  of  the  primary  an  expres- 
sion of  the  preference  of  the  electorate  and  binding  on  the 
delegates.  The  second  would  force  the  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  the  primary  if  he  desired  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion which  followed. 

To  repeal  the  law  and  restore  the  old  power  to  a  con- 
vention controlled  in  its  entirety  by  the  organization  ma- 
chine, would  be  to  brand  the  party  that  did  it  not  only  with 
ignorant  stupidity  but  as  positively  and  dangerously  reac- 
tionary. 

Prominent  Men  Give  Their  View^s  on  the  Subject 

IN  ORDER  to  obtain  a  wide  and  diversified  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  exceedingly  important  question  of  direct 
primaries,  the  Editor  of  The  Forum  addressed  communi- 
cations to  representative  men  in  public  and  private  life, 
covering  essential  units  in  political,  professional  and  busi- 
ness pursuits,  requesting  them  to  express  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  The  replies  have  been  very  gratifying,  for, 
by  their  clearness  and  candor,  they  indicate  that  deep 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  debatable  problem  and  that 
the  writers  have  been  willing  to  freely  present  their  views. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  space  prevents  the  pub- 
lication of  all  the  letters  in  full,  but  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  communications  by  presenting 
the  salient  parts  of  the  correspondents'  arguments. 

WHY  HENRY  W.  TAFT  OPPOSES  PRESENT  DIRECT  PRIMARY  LAW 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  in  a  very  forceful  and  positive  man- 
ner gets  directly  to  the  case  in  point  by  saying: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  present  direct  primary  law  for  the 
reason  that  it  tends  to  enthrone  the  worst  type  of  bosses  and 
the  very  rich,  as  the  chief  power  in  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  public  office.  It  pleases  the  political  leaders 
because  it  enables  them  to  select  candidates  in  secret  and 
then  to  use  the  party  organization  to  secure  their  nomina- 
tion.   Could  we  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this  than 
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the  opposition  of  Governor  Smith  and  Tammany  last  year 
to  the  repeal  of  the  direct  primary  law?  Theoretically  the 
people  are  at  liberty  to  oppose  candidates  selected  by  the 
organization,  but,  practically,  they  work  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage by  being  forced  at  a  heavy  expense  and  in  a  hurry 
to  build  up  an  organization  which  is  usually  amateurish  and 
ineffective.  This  is  not  only  demoralizing,  but,  if  success- 
ful, its  tendency  is  toward  the  nomination  of  undesirable 
candidates. 

"The  Fathers  wisely  considered  that  ordered  civil 
liberty  could  be  best  obtained  by  the  people  through  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  representation.  As  our 
population  has  increased,  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  the 
representative  method  also  has  increased.  Under  modern 
conditions,  conventions,  provided  the  delegates  are  fairly 
selected,  respond  to  public  opinion  much  more  readily  than 
individual  bosses  selecting  in  secret  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  a  primary.  A  marked  instance  of  this  was  the  effect 
of  public  opinion  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Hughes  for  a  second  term. 

"I  would,  therefore,  restore  the  State  convention;  per- 
haps, also,  the  convention  in  some  of  the  sroaller  political 
units.  Even  in  the  Assembly  District  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
public  opinion  into  play  through  the  direct  primary.  Theo- 
retically, the  Greek  city  state  and  the  town  meeting  in  New 
England  afforded  the  most  perfect  examples  of  pure  de- 
mocracy; but  the  increase  in  the  population,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  to  some  extent  the  indifference  of  the  people  in  per- 
forming their  political  duties,  make  such  democracy  im- 
practicable under  modern  conditions.  Other  mediums  must 
be  devised  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  noth- 
ing yet  has  been  discovered  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
party  conventions.'* 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  THAT  DRAFTED  THE  LAW 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Union  League  Club  which,  in  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Root,  who  was  then  president  of  the  club,  drafted  the  law 
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that  created  the  first  official  primary  in  the  State  of  New 
York.    Mr.  Cravath  says: 

"We  devoted  considerable  attention  through  hearings 
and  consultation  with  experienced  men  from  other  States 
to  the  subject  of  the  nomination  of  party  candidates  for 
public  office  by  direct  primary  nominations.  We  reached 
a  conclusion  adverse  to  that  system  and  nothing  has  since 
happened  to  change  my  view  of  its  unwisdom.  I  think  the 
system  of  nominations  by  convention  results  in  better  candi- 
dates, less  control  by  political  bosses,  and  in  greater  influence 
for  the  better  elements  of  a  party." 

United  States  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  in 
his  usual  clear  and  direct  manner  gets  to  the  point  of  the 
question  when  he  writes : 

"I  am  convinced,  as  the  result  of  interesting  personal 
experiences  and  pretty  extensive  observation,  that  a  system 
of  direct  nominations  covering  a  constituency  as  large  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  unnecessarily  expensive 
to  the  taxpayer,  confusing  to  the  enrolled  party  voter  and 
conducive  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  persuade  strong  representative  men  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  for  high  public  office.  The 
system,  when  applied  to  a  large  constituency,  becomes  a  hit- 
or-miss  afifair,  liable  to  control  by  selfishly-inclined  propa- 
gandists and  by  utterly  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  great 
mass  of  the  enrolled  voters,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can- 
not possibly  know  much  about  the  qualifications  of  each 
of  a  large  number  of  candidates  for  ja  lengthy  list  of 
offices 

''When  the  direct  nominating  system  was  first  estab- 
lished, it  was  confidently  asserted  by  its  proponents  that  it 
would  do  away  with  machine  nomination  and  so-called  boss 
rule.  Experience  shows  that  it  has  utterly  failed  in  this 
regard  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enrolled  voters 
fail  to  attend  the  primary  polls  and  leave  to  a  minority  of 
the  enrolled  voters  the  decision  as  to  which  of  several  men, 
each  demanding  public  office,  should  be  elected." 

He  believes  that  the  effect  of  direct  nominations  upon 
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the  State  judiciary  is  most  unfortunate  and  that  the  State 
convention  should  be  restored  under  the  law  and  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  directly  elected  by  the  enrolled  voters 
in  the  primary.    He  adds : 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time  whether  or  not 
we  should  go  any  further  in  restoring  delegate  conventions. 
The  whole  question  involves  infinite  ramifications,  some  of 
them  very  complicated — notably,  the  nomination  of  muni- 
cipal officers  in  a  greater  city  like  New  York.  The  Legis- 
lature is  entirely  competent  to  solve  these  problems  with 
wisdom  and  discretion  and  I  would  not  propose  any  hard- 
and-fast  lines  from  which  the  Legislature  should  start  or  at 
which  it  should  end  changes  in  the  present  law." 

MESSRS  LEVENSON,  TABER,  RACHE  AND  BROWN  ON  THE 

QUESTION 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Joseph  Levenson  while  in  charge 
of  political  activities  in  a  tenement  district,  where  his  party 
is  in  the  minority,  is  illuminating  evidence.  This  experi- 
ence, he  says,  convinces  him  that  "the  direct  primary  is  a 
useless  burden  which  involves  great  financial  cost  to  the 
community,  to  the  parties  and  to  the  candidates,  and  it  does 
not  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  enrolled  party  electors  to  take 
any  special  interest  in  the  primary  election,  without  which 
interest  the  primary  cannot  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
advocates  and  friends."  Other  objections  which  he  states 
are:  "The  direct  primary  places  a  premium  on  racial  and 
religious  prejudices.  .  .  .  The  expense  account  is  enor- 
mous and  bars  men  of  limited  means.  .  .  .  The  primary 
election  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion workers.  .  .  .  Election  district  returns  with  no 
votes  at  all  or  only  one  or  two  for  the  anti-organization  can- 
didate are  very  frequent  occurrences." 

Interesting  also,  are  the  views  of  another  party  worker 
— Mr.  John  Taber,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Cayuga  County,  New  York  State,  who  posi- 
tively writes : 

"I  think  that  the  present  direct  primaries  have  been  an 
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absolute  failure  in  that  they  tend  to  increase  the  expenses 
of  candidates  for  office,  limiting  candidates  to  those  who 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  to  increase  party 
strife  and  dissatisfaction  and,  as  a  general  rule,  result  in 
the  selection  of  the  unfit  rather  than  the  fit." 

Logically  he  follows  out  his  line  of  argument  and  con- 
cludes: 

"It  is  much  better  to  have  the  leaders  of  the  party  who 
have  been  elected  as  delegates  to  a  convention  meet  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  nominating  convention  than  to  meet 
in  private,  as  they  are  forced  to  do  in  the  direct  primaries, 
and  agree  upon  a  ticket.  I  would  look  upon  the  return  to 
the  State  Convention  as  a  great  step  in  advance  and  away 
from  Tammany  bungling  which  we  have  had  to  put  up 
with  for  the  last  ten  years." 

Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache,  typical  of  the  alert  man  of  busi- 
ness, says  in  a  sentence: 

"The  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  direct  primary  law 
is,  that,  first  of  all,  the  people  at  large  do  not,  under  present 
conditions,  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
choice,  being  merely  given  the  choice  of  voting  for  indi- 
viduals put  in  nomination  by  themselves  or  their  particular 
factions  in  the  party;  but,  above  all,  because  it  adds  to  the 
expenses  of  the  individual  candidates." 

Mr.  William  Grant  Brown,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  mind  of  the  experienced  lawyer  and  politician  says : 

"It  is  not  a  change  in  the  law  that  the  leaders  want.  It 
is  a  repeal  of  the  law  and  a  return  to  the  convention  sys- 
tem. I  made  it  my  business  to  talk  with  a  great  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Saratoga  Convention  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  nearly  all  the  leaders  want  to  return  to  the  old  system. 
The  law  requires  amendment  and  these  amendments  should 
be  made  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  present  law — not  to 
repeal  it,  and  thereby  safeguard  the  primary  step  in  repre- 
sentative government.  If  this  law  is  repealed  and  the  con- 
vention system  rehabilitated,  a  movement  will  be  started 
in  the  electoral  reform  that  will  most  certainly  and  definite- 
ly accomplish  the  purposes  of  those  who  fathered  the  direct 
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primary  movement  in  its  conception.  The  most  effective 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  foster  radical  recruiting  would 
be  to  repeal  the  direct  primary  law." 


EPHEMERA 
By  J.  Corson  Miller 

We  spun  Life's  thread  upon  Love's  shining  loom, 
Before  Youth's  noontide  waned  to  evenfall; 

The  world  for  us  was  like  a  golden  room, 

Where  roses  laughed,  and  dreams  held  carnival. 

We  drank  new  raptures  where  Romance  had  clung,- 

Sbul  unto  soul — mysterious  and  wise; 
Our  nights  were  towers  with  silver  windows  hung. 
Lit  up  with  joy  that  streamed  from  fairy-eyes. 

Our  days  were  symphonies  that  beat  in  tune 
Along  old  summer-paths  of  green  delight; 

Until  a  cloud  blew  cold  across  the  Moon, 
And  Life  became  a  dark  and  bitter  night. 

Do  stars  dance  down,  where  now  no  angels  sing? 

Nay,  we  but  knock  at  Love's  deserted  door; 
Long  since  we  heard  Love's  music  in  the  Spring — 

Our  dreams  are  dead  leaves  strewn  about  the  floor, 
For  us  the  Faries'  windows  flame  no  more. 


THE  NEGRO'S   ASPIRA- 

TIONS 

By  A.  L.  Jackson 

THE  crux  of  any  problem  of  better  adjustment  in  racial 
relationship  is  education.  While  it  is  very  true  that 
the  education  of  Negroes  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
ultimate  way  out,  today  most  close  students  of  the  problem 
regard  the  education  of  white  Americans  as  the  program  for 
achieving  real  results.  This  is  not  to  suggest  any  let-up 
in  the  attempt  to  afford  black  Americans  every  opportunity 
for  training  and  education  enjoyed  by  other  Americans.  But 
as  racial  clashes  multiply  and  bitterness  and  misunderstand- 
ing increase,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  edu- 
cation of  white  men  and  women  is  equally  important  if  the 
ideal  of  American  democracy  is  to  be  fully  demonstrated 
to  the  world  as  one  that  is  practicable  for  all  men  and  all 
times  as  we  so  fondly  claim.  To  many  students  it  sometimes 
appears  as  if  the  Negro  would  be  the  rock  upon  which  the 
good  ship  Democracy  will  founder  unless  more  judgment 
and  common  sense  is  shown  by  the  people  in  the  pilot- 
house. 

The  race  problem  is  by  no  means  a  popular  topic  today. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  what  is  largely  an  economic  and 
psychological  problem  has  been  erroneously  termed  a  race 
problem.  It  is  certainly  true  that  whereas  a  generation 
ago  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  many  people  who  were 
considered  friends  of  the  Negro,  today,  outside  of  the  rela- 
tively small  circle  of  trustee  boards  of  schools  and  colleges 
directing  their  attention  to  the  education  and  training  of 
Negroes  or  a  few  religious  or  welfare  organizations  with 
similar  objectives,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  any  large 
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number  of  white  people  who,  because  of  their  familiarity 
with  the  various  problems  which  Negroes  face,  or  fair- 
minded  attitude  toward  them,  can  be  called  friends  of  the 
Negro  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Of  course  there  are 
thousands  who  write  checks  annually  for  some  worthy  school 
or  organization  which  is  properly  sponsored  by  the  right 
people;  but  too  often  the  interest  does  not  follow  the  check. 
Few  people  have  any  conception  of  what  the  colored  people, 
or  Afro-Americans,  or  Negroes,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  them,  are  thinking  or  doing  today  or  what 
they  purpose  to  do  tomorrow. 

Wherever  you  do  find  people  showing  an  interest,  you 
will  usually  find  that  they  may  be  classed  roughly  in  three 
groups : 

PEOPLE  THE  NEGRO  INTERESTS 

First,  those  who  are  contributors  to  some  Southern 
Negro  school  in  which  their  family  or  friends  have  been  in- 
terested since  the  Civil  War  days.  These  people  are  usually 
of  the  conservative  substantial  class  who  support  most  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  It  is  certainly  true  that  but  for  them 
there  would  have  been  few  or  no  opportunities  for  Negroes 
to  secure  any  training  or  education  worthy  of  the  name  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  devoted 
souls  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  South  as  teachers  of  Ne- 
groes, few  of  these  people  had  any  direct  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Negroes  and  their  lives.  Those  missionary  teachers 
are  disappearing  today  with  few  successors  taking  their 
places.  The  interest  of  their  friends  and  children  is  largely 
a  matter  of  family  tradition  in  a  distant  and  not  especially 
well  understood  situation.  Rarely  are  the  members  of  this 
group  more  familiar  with  this  question  in  their  home  com- 
munities or  interested  in  the  home  situation. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  those  forward-looking 
people  who  on  questions  relating  to  their  own  group  are 
looked  upon  as  meddlers,  reformers  or  radicals.  These  peo- 
ple rightly  believe  that  the  causes  and  reforms  in  which  they 
are  interested  cannot  attain  their  objectives  completely  un- 
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less  the  interests  of  the  Negro  group  are  duly  considered  and 
taken  care  of  in  their  plans  and  programs.  Many  times 
when  more  conservative  persons  who  are  asked  to  take  an 
interest  in  enterprises  for  the  advancement  and  betterment 
of  Negroes  find  members  of  this  group  actively  identified 
with  the  enterprise,  they  are  unwilling  to  pull  in  the  same 
harness  with  these  people  on  account  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  or  point  of  view  on  other  questions.  They  forget 
that  the  very  fact  that  these  people  are  pioneers  and  leaders 
in  causes  which  for  the  moment  may  be  considered  unpopu- 
lar or  ill-timed  makes  it  easier  and  more  natural  for  them 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  which  in  American  pub- 
lic opinion  belongs  in  that  general  classification.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Negro  himself,  the  conversion  of  any 
white  man  or  woman  regardless  of  his  or  her  other  interests 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  support  of  his  cause  and 
projects  is  a  point  gained  in  the  education  of  the  white  ma- 
jority group.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  pick  and  choose  his 
friends.  He  must  accept  them  as  he  finds  them  as  long  as 
they  are  right  on  ^^the  question"  which  is  his  chief  concern. 

The  third  and  smaller  group  is  made  up  of  those  who 
have  known  some  Negro  in  school  or  college  days  or  in  some 
other  chance  relationship  and  been  favorably  impressed  by 
that  individual  Negro.  They  are  ready  to  concede  that 
there  are  exceptional  Negroes ;  but  a  bit  hesitant  about  trans- 
ferring their  faith  to  the  group  which  they  represent.  Wher- 
ever that  individual  Negro  is  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  members  of  this  group,  a  friendly  interest  is  maintained 
and  sometimes  stimulated  for  other  things  involving  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Negro  group.  This  relationship  always  serves 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  faith  of  individual  Negroes  in  the  white 
group  despite  discouraging  and  bitter  experiences  which 
daily  tend  to  break  down  that  faith.  So  almost  without  ex- 
ception this  class  of  Negroes  believes  that  if  by  some  means 
the  average  fair-minded  white  man  or  woman  could  be 
rightly  educated  and  informed  there  would  be  a  better  day 
for  all  concerned.  He  is  the  one  remaining  bulwark  stand- 
ing against  the  onslaught  of  the  "black  man  first,''  "African 
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Empire,"  spokesman  who  has  lost  or  never  had  that  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  the  American  spirit  of  fair-play  when  ap- 
pJ^cd  to  black  men  and  women. 

THE  SHIBBOLETH  OF  WHITE  SUPERIORITY 

The  tragedy  of  most  of  the  race  riots  of  recent  years  in 
Northern  cities  has  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  those 
among  the  substantial  right-minded  citizens  who  were  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  and  courageous  enough  intelligently 
to  undertake  the  task  of  working  with  the  leading  Negro 
citizens  to  quell  disorders  and  lawlessness  and  save  the  good 
name  of  the  community. 

Too  many  white  boys  and  girls  have  been  wrongly  edu- 
cated to  maintain  the  shibboleth  of  white  superiority  by 
feeling  and  expressing  a  disdain  and  contempt  for  Negroes 
and  all  that  they  represent.  From  disdain  and  contempt  to 
hatred  and  oppression  is  but  a  very  short  step.  In  many  in- 
stances parents  have  allowed  their  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  very  important  and  worthy  place  which 
Negroes  have  had  in  developing  America  and  safe-guard- 
ing her  most  cherished  ideals  and  traditions.  These  chil- 
dren have  grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood  with  only 
such  information  about  their  darker  fellow  countrymen  as 
they  have  been  able  to  acquire  from  newspaper  headlines 
about  Negro  criminals  or  from  black-face  comedians  and 
minstrel  shows  or  from  the  ill-concealed  prejudices  of  their 
mis-educated  friends  and  playmates.  This  has  led  to  a 
steadfast  adherence  in  principle  and  practice  to  the  theory 
that  the  American  white  man  is  a  superior  being,  ^^There- 
fore the  Negro  is  inferior."  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  an  inferior  has  no  rights  which  superiors  are 
bound  to  respect  or  ambitions  which  are  justified  in  running 
counter  to  the  ideas  which  his  superiors  have  as  to  his  place 
and  limitations  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

So  that  today  there  are  in  any  community  comparatively 
few  young  men  and  women  among  the  white  group  who 
have  any  real  idea  of  the  Negro  and  his  possibilities  or  ac- 
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complishments  or  any  special  desire  to  see  him  win  a  place 
for  himself  in  our  life  and  civilization  according  to  his 
merit.  Young  Negro  men  and  women  have  been  so  hedged 
about  by  limitations  and  restrictions,  oppression,  prejudice 
and  hatred  until  they  are  loathe  to  believe  that  the  boasted 
American  tradition  of  fair  play  and  an  even  break  exists 
anywhere  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  patriotic  holiday 
orator.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  a  situation  al- 
ready fraught  with  many  hazards.  When  one  group  is  com- 
pelled to  develop  a  separate  civilization  and  set  of  institu- 
tions founded  on  race  pride,  which  is  hedged  about  by  race 
misunderstanding  and  ignorance,  race  hatred  is  the  logical 
outcome.  The  things  which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  healthy  rivalry  and  com- 
petition between  different  groups  or  individuals,  under 
these  conditions  become  veiled  or  open  racial  contests  and 
conflicts.  Glenn  Warner,  the  noted  football  coach,  com- 
menting upon  the  Indian  football  teams  which  he  coached 
so  successfully  for  many  years,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  Indians  were  different  in  many  ways  from  white  col- 
lege boys  ....  college  boys  are  imbued  with  an  intense 
college  spirit  in  their  big  games  which  helps  the  coach  a  great  deal. 
The  Carh'sle  boys  did  not  show  this  same  spirit  except  upon  oc- 
casions when  they  met  another  Indian  team.  When  playing  against 
college  teams,  it  was  not  to  them  so  much  the  Carlisle  School 
against  Pennsylvania  or  Harvard,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  it  was 
the  Indian  against  the  White  Man. 

"They  did  not  manifest  a  school  spirit  but  did  have  a  racial 
spirit.  They  seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  was  upon  the 
athletic  field  that  the  Indians  had  'an  even  chance  against  their 
white  brothers,  and  they  wanted  to  show  that  given  an  even  chance 
they  were  the  equals  of  their  pale-face  brothers.  It  was  that 
spirit  that  urged  them  to  supreme  efforts,  and  to  defeat  some  of 
the  very  best  university  teams,  although  greatly  outweighed  and 
pitted  against  men  whose  minds  were  much  more  highly  developed 
than  their  own." 

HANDICAPPED  BY  RACIAL  PREJUDICE 

As  with  the  Indian  so  has  it  been  with  the  Negro.    In 
most  every  field  of  endeavor  his  demonstrations  of  ability 
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and  fitness  have  had  to  be  on  a  racial  basis.  He  has  had  no 
other  choice.  Therefore,  many  achievements  by  Negro  men 
and  women  have  been  to  him  not  so  much  accomplishments 
of  talented  individuals,  but  racial  accomplishments  refuting 
the  constantly  repeated  assertion  of  pre-ordained  inferiority. 

For  generations  the  Negro  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
predestined  tiller  of  the  soil.  Any  effort  to  break  down  this 
notion  was  frowned  upon.  So  he  tilled  the  soil  in  an  effort 
to  satisfy  ignorant  and  unscientific  overseers  and  plantation 
owners,  until  the  day  came  when,  following  the  advice  of 
wiser  men,  he  began  acquiring  his  own  land.  Today  more 
than  220,000  Negroes  are  owners  of  their  own  farms;  672,- 
964  are  renters  or  share  croppers  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  be  owners;  $492,892,218  worth  of  farm- 
building  stock  and  equipment  are  owned  by  these  tillers  of 
the  soil.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  would  not  remain  on  the  land  whether  they 
owned  it  or  not?  For  them  in  the  Southern  towns  and 
Northern  cities  only  the  most  menial  positions  were  open. 
In  the  main  they  were  blind-alley  jobs  as  domestic  or  person- 
al servants  in  homes,  hotels  or  barber  shops.  Some  of  the  more 
venturesome  took  to  the  railroads  as  Pullman  porters  where 
they  had  their  first  real  chance  to  observe  the  industrial  and 
manufacturing  development  of  the  country.  Still  there  was 
no  place  for  them.  The  immigrant  laborer  was  a  too  fav- 
ored competitor  for  unskilled  work  and  the  written  and 
unwritten  law  of  labor  unions  shut  the  Negro  out  from 
skilled  work  as  apprentice  or  mechanic. 

Undaunted  he  kept  pressing  forward  seeking  training, 
education  and  experience  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
In  the  face  of  every  discouragement  he  has  progressed  until 
there  is  hardly  a  single  avenue  of  endeavor  in  the  arts  or 
sciences  in  which  he  has  not  made  his  mark. 

Today  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  is  beloved  wherever  the 
dialect  poem  is  read  or  known.  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite,  a  Negro  poet,  each  year  decides  authoritatively  the 
question  of  poetry  of  merit  for  the  Boston  Transcript 
"Anthology."     Probably  the  best  known   painter  in   the 
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world  today  of  scriptural  subjects  is  Henry  O.  Tanner,  who 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh  and  received  his  early  training  in 
Philadelphia  schools.  The  contribution  of  the  Negro  to 
American  music  is  undisputed.  His  is  the  American  music. 
As  an  inventor  nearly  1500  patents  have  been  granted  to 
Negroes,  some  of  them  having  an  important  part  in  our  most 
useful  mechanical  and  industrial  appliances  in  service  to- 
day. The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is  much  too  long  to 
cover  here  but  is  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  person  who  will  face  and  study  the  facts. 

WHAT  THE  ''new''  NEGRO  IS  DOING 

Today  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  new  Negro.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  new  Negro  we  face  today  as  an  awakened 
Negro.  He  has  been  doing  his  best  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  self-help  to  the  limit.  From  his  own  resources  he  has  or- 
ganized what  he  calls,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  race  busi- 
ness and  enterprises,  until  today  most  of  his  professional  ser- 
vices are  supplied  by  his  own  kind — Negro  physicians, 
trained  nurses,  lawyers,  clergymen  and  school  teachers. 
Banks,  insurance  companies,  real-estate  firms  and  other  bus- 
inesses have  multiplied  with  him  during  the  past  few  years. 
Fifty  thousand  Negr/)es  are  engaged  in  two  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  businesses.  The  total  volume  of  these  enter- 
prises amounts  to  about  one  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  Negro  insurance  companies 
annually  write  more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  insurance 
among  their  clients.  Just  prior  to  the  war  seventy-two 
banks,  capitalized  at  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  were 
doing  an  annual  business  of  $35,000,000.  These  figures  are 
indicative  of  the  slow,  persistent  advance  of  a  minority  group 
combating  prejudice,  misunderstanding  and  indifference. 

Then  came  the  war.  Over  300,000  strong  he  marched  to 
the  colors  to  save  the  world  for  a  democracy  that  he  knew 
little  of  except  by  hearsay  or  had  seen  operate  only  for  the 
good  of  the  other  fellow.  When  Northern  industries  found 
that  the  wheels  of  th^ix  gigantic  enterprises  were  not  turn- 
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ing  rapidly  enough  for  lack  of  hands,  a  half  million  pairs 
of  willing  hands  came  forward  to  fill  the  places  of  the  im- 
migrant and  semi-skilled  and  skilled  mechanics.  In  the  iron 
foundries,  in  the  great  steel  mills,  in  the  railroad  shops,  in 
the  shipyards,  in  the  packing  plants,  he  had  his  first  real 
chance  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  highly  organized  and  high-speed  industries.  Here  were 
no  pro-German  spies  or  propagandists.  Here  were  no  trait- 
ors, wilful  slackers,  skilled  in  sabotage.  On  the  contrary, 
here  were  willing  loyal  patriots  willing  to  forgive  and  forget 
their  own  oppression  and  wrongs,  firm  in  their  belief  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  all  that  the  Constitution  said  they 
stood  for.  As  in  every  war  since  the  Revolution  the  Negro 
came  forward  hoping  and  believing  that  this  time,  when  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  died,  U.  S.  would  really  spell  US. 

What  does  he  face  today?  Many  hopeful  signs  to  be 
sure;  but  many  sinister  omens  and  portents.  In  the  South, 
the  scene  of  his  hopes  and  his  early  oppression,  he  finds  what 
had  heretofore  seemed  hopeless  a  small  and  growing  body 
of  Southern  white  men  reaching  out  openly  to  know  the 
truth  of  his  complaints  and  ambitions;  seeking  to  know  him 
better  and  make  themselves  known.  Some  doubted  their 
eyes.  Some  still  doubt.  But  for  the  first  time  a  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  get  Southern  white  men  to  sit 
down  with  colored  men  determined  to  know  the  facts.  I 
quote  from  a  public  deliverance  of  the  Southern  University 
Race  Commission,  a  body  of  Southern  university  professors 
who  are  staking  out  the  road  for  others  to  follow  who  will : 

"The  world-wide  reconstruction  that  is  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  war  will  necessarily  afFect  the  South  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Nearly  300,000  Negroes  have  been  called  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  country;  many  thousands  more  have  been  drawn  from 
peaceful  pursuits  into  industries  born  of  the  war;  and  several  hun- 
dred thousands  have  shifted  from  the  South  to  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  the  North.  The  demobilization  of  the  army  and  the 
transition  of  industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  are  creating 
many  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  efforts  of  both  races. 
The  Negro  in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  conditions  should 
have  the  wise  sympathy  and  generous  co-operation  of  his  white 
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neighbors.  A  wider  degree  of  co-operation  between  the  best  ele- 
ments is  to  the  interest  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Negro  himself, 
that  readjustment  should  proceed  with  the  least  possible  difficulty 
and  delay. 

'*We  believe  that  this  readjustment  may  be  effectively  aided 
by  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  value  as  a  member 
of  the  community.  Lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between 
two  groups  of  people  frequently  cause  one  group  to  regard  the 
shortcomings  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  other  as  characteristic  of 
all  that  group.  This  is  a  natural  tendency  but  it  is  neither  ration- 
al nor  just,  and  it  has  proved,  we  believe,  one  of  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  racial  relations  in 
this  country." 

RAYS  OF  HOPE  DOWN  SOUTH 

In  some  Southern  communities,  white  men  are  taking 
the  lead  with  their  new-found  Negro  friends  to  abate  some 
of  the  strictures  under  which  their  Negro  laborers  and  citi- 
zens work,  travel  and  attempt  to  play.  Here  and  there  some 
voices  are  being  lifted  up  in  warning  and  reproach  to 
thoughtless  and  prejudiced  oppressors.  Those  voices  are 
all  too  few,  but  there  are  some  where  but  yesterday  there 
were  none.  These  signs  give  some  ray  of  hope  where  hope 
is  much  needed  to  flog  a  waning  faith  into  new  life. 

And  yet  there  are  far  too  many  clouds  in  the  horizon. 
The  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  all  it  stands  for  still  finds  many 
eager,  misguided  followers  today.  It  is  difficult  to  uproot 
the  ignorance,  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  generations.  Race 
prejudice  and  race-pride  have  done  their  work  well.  There 
stands  facing  America  today  12,000,000  Negroes  wanting  to 
give  to  their  fellows  a  confidence  and  trust  which  they  dare 
not  give  because  of  the  record  of  neglect,  exploitation  and 
oppression.  Some  three  hundred  Negro  newspapers  per- 
sistently preach  to  them  the  doctrine  of  self-trust  and  self- 
sufficiency.  These  men  and  women  ask  of  America  but  one 
thing  for  which  bygone  generations  gave  their  lives — a  fair 
chance  and  an  even  break.  They  have  proven  their  loyalty 
and  ability  in  every  walk  of  American  life.  They  have  the 
right  to  feel  and  know  that  if  immigrants  from  foreign 
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shores  who  know  neither  the  language  nor  the  ideals  of  this 
country  can  come  to  us  confident  of  finding  a  place  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  that  they  who  are  Americans  by 
birthright  are  to  have  a  man's  chance  to  better  the  condition 
of  themselves  and  their  children  according  to  their  innate 
merit  and  ability. 

This  means  for  young  white  Americans  that  they  must 
shake  off  the  apathy,  ignorance  and  mistaken  notions  of  their 
predecessors.  As  they  assume  positions  of  influence  and 
leadership  in  American  life  and  industry,  it  must  be  with  a 
determination  that  the  motto  "America  first"  must  apply  to 
all  Americans,  black  or  white. 

The  average  American  school,  college  or  university  of- 
fers an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  right  education  of  young 
Americans  on  this  question.  There  are  to  be  found  the  fu- 
ture jurists,  newspaper  editors,  business  men  and  political 
statesmen.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  sometime  in  their 
careers  they  will  run  into  this  bugaboo  race  question.  It 
will  not  be  a  bugaboo  if  their  ideas  have  been  rightly  formed 
early  enough.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  face  it  intelligently 
without  passion  or  malice.  Every  educational  institution 
in  this  country  could  well  afford  to  plan  each  year  to  have 
successful  intelligent  Negroes  present  to  their  student  bodies 
the  plain  unadulterated  facts  about  the  problem  of  racial 
relationships  from  the  Negro  point  of  view.  These  young 
men  and  women,  full  of  the  will  to  do,  simply  do  not  know 
the  facts  and  are  offered  no  opportunity  to  acquire  them. 
They  seldom  if  ever  see  a  Negro  newspaper  or  magazine. 
They  never  enter  the  homes  of  intelligent  Negroes.  They 
rarely  see  the  Negro  except  in  a  servile  capacity  where  his 
daily  bread  depends  upon  his  ability  to  please  the  people  he 
serves. 

It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  the  average  white  man 
or  woman  thinks  of  Negroes  in  terms  of  their  maid  or  man- 
servant. To  be  sure  hotel  employees  and  railroad  porters 
have  done  much  to  change  the  notions  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can public;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  visualize  the  civili- 
zation which  is  truly  representative  of  Switzerland,  let  us 
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say,  solely  through  the  eyes  of  the  very  estimable  fellow  who 
just  happens  to  serve  you  at  table  at  your  favorite  club  or 
hotel. 

POPULAR  IGNORANCE  ABOUT  NEGRO 

I  shall  never  forget  the  result  of  my  own  attempts  to  help 
students  see  the  way  clear  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  talk  to  many  white  students.  Always  the  re- 
sponse has  been  the  same.  They  did  not  have  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  handicaps  and  limitations  which  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  has  put  upon  Negroes,  or  what  the  effect 
of  these  limitations  was  on  the  life  of  the  race  or  the  country. 
They  were  eager  to  know,  to  ask  questions,  to  receive  sug- 
gestions about  their  own  responsibility  and  relationship  to 
the  whole  question.  I  found  a  principal  of  a  leading  school 
seriously  agitated  about  the  presence  of  one  Negro  boy  in  a 
school  of  over  five  hundred  white  students.  From  the  began- 
ning  Negro  students  had  made  good  records  in  the  life  of  that 
school.  Yet  this  man  who  is  one  of  the  finest  characters  and 
educators  in  the  country  was  so  muddled  in  his  thinking 
that  he  lost  for  a  little  while  all  sight  of  his  responsibility  not 
only  to  that  lone  Negro  boy  but  to  his  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  schoolmates  whose  opinions  about  Negroes  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  would  be  shaped  and  colored  by  that 
one  rare  opportunity  to  meet  and  know  one  Negro  under 
normal  circumstances  and  in  ordinary  situations.  Here 
then  is  our  opportunity  to  decrease  misunderstanding, 
abolish  ignorance  and  destroy  hatred  by  educating  the 
younger  white  generation  by  putting  before  them  the  facts. 
The  truth  shall  make  them  free !  Then  to  future  generations 
will  be  given  broad  statesmen,  intelligent  leaders  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  will  see  right  and  justice  done  be- 
cause they  will  know  when  and  how  best  to  do  it. 

Negro  labor  is  the  only  labor  in  this  country  which  has 
been  allowed  to  go  untrained  and  untutored  for  larger,  bet- 
ter and  more  skilled  production.  It  will  respond  to  sane 
sympathetic  direction  and  leadership.  It  will  meet  fair 
play  with  fair  dealing  and  loyalty.     It  must  be  used  and 
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used  to  the  utmost  for  the  full  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  country  be  they  material  or  spiritual.  The  Negro 
asks  only  to  be  treated  as  other  men  are  treated.  That  treat- 
ment will  not  be  accorded  to  him  until  the  public  opinion 
of  America  is  educated  to  know  him  as  he  is  in  every  com- 
munity where  he  lives. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  any  one  Negro  or  small  group 
of  Negroes  can  be  looked  upon  as  his  appointed  or  chosen 
shepherds.  In  every  community  are  Negro  men  and  women 
who  are  capable  and  willing  and  inevitably  must  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  for  the  group  which  they  rep- 
resent just  as  the  more  responsible  clear-thinking  men  and 
women  in  any  other  group  assume  it.  To  function  effective- 
ly for  the  good  of  the  community  these  men  and  women  must 
have  a  close  and  constant  affiliation  with  every  other  force 
which  makes  progress  and  usefulness  in  that  community. 
No  housing  problem  is  solved  unless  the  housing  problem  of 
Negroes  is  solved  with  it.  There  will  be  no  better  babies 
for  anybody  unless  Negro  babies  are  helped  and  improved. 
Laboring  men  can  only  go  forward  as  all  other  laborers  go 
forward,  black  or  white.  The  best  production  record  is  not 
reached  until  the  Negro  is  made  a  better  producer.  The 
consumer's  market  is  not  fully  captured  until  the  needs  of 
Negro  consumers  are  satisfied. 

Last  but  most  important  American  democracy  is  not 
proven  as  a  vital  enduring  workable  ideal  until  it  has  really 
embraced  and  included  all  men  of  all  races.  America  has 
yet  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  her  experiment  will 
really  work.  That  demonstration  will  not  be  complete  un- 
til the  American  Negro  can  say  a  hearty  amen  to  it. 


SARA  TEASD ALE'S  POEMS 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

THE  task  of  the  maker  of  lyrics  is  self-revelation;  but 
what  self  shall  be  revealed,  and  how?  A  poet  may 
look  into  his  own  mind  as  a  careful  housewife  looks 
into  a  piece-bag  and  choose  from  what  he  finds  there  a  bit 
of  shimmering  loveliness  which  he  will  fashion  into  a  poem. 
Such  a  poet  is  a  selective  artist,  a  revealer  of  the  self  that 
William  Butler  Yeats  calls  "antithetical'*  because  it  tri- 
umphs over  the  commonplace  self  of  every  day.  Until  the 
time  of  Whitman  this  was  the  way  of  the  makers  of  lyrics. 
But  Whitman  wanted  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  natural 
man.  He  gave  what  was  nearest,  cheapest,  and  easiest  with 
what  was  remote  and  costly  and  difficult.  He  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  lack  the  sheer  greatness  which  makes 
us  forgive  his  sins,  philosophical  and  aesthetic,  and  who, 
without  realizing  his  great  desire  to  show  mankind  the  sub- 
limity of  the  commonplace,  bore  us  with  garrulous  triviali- 
ties and  shock  us  with  wild  sensations,  the  red  flags  of  spirit- 
ual anarchy.  Like  hasty  housewives,  they  turn  the  piece- 
bag  upside  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  world.  They  would 
give  us  all  of  themselves.    They  are  too  generous. 

For  this  feason  it  is  a  relief  as  well  as  a  joy  to  read  Sara 
Teasdale's  lyrics.  She  is  a  selective  artist.  If  she  has  known 
weakness,  she  has  given  strength ;  if  she  has  known  darkness, 
she  has  given  light;  if  she  has  known  anguish,  she  has  given 
peace.  She  has  kept  to  the  highway  of  life  where  George 
Edward  Woodberry  says  we  shall  find  all  genius  of  the 
first  rank,  ''not  turning  aside  to  the  eccentric,  the  sensational, 
the  abnormal,  the  brutal,  the  base,"  but  realizing  that  "life- 
experience  spiritualized  is  the  formula  of  all  great  litera- 
ture."   It  is  the  highest  self,  the  antithetical  self,  that  she  re- 
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veals,  the  self  that  we  long  to  find  and  share.  She  bows  be- 
fore no  grotesque  idols  at  any  shrine  of  ugliness.  She  wor- 
ships the  truth  and  beauty  which  Keats  thought  were  one, 
and  sufficient  for  us  here.    She  can  say, 

"And  though  I  must  give  my  breath 
And  my  laughter  all  to  death, 
And  my  eyes  through  which  joy  came, 
And  my  heart,  a  wavering  flame ; 
If  all  must  leave  me  and  go  back 
Along  a  blind  and  fearful  track 

So  that  you  can  make  anew, 

Fusing  with  intenser  fire 
Something  nearer  your  desire ; 
If  my  soul  must  go  alone 

Through  a  cold  infinity. 

Or  even  if  it  vanish,  too. 
Beauty,  I  have  worshiped  you." 

Beauty  has  been  more  to  Sara  Teasdale  than  a  desire  or  a 
belief.  It  has  been  a  discipline  and  a  growth.  Her  five 
books  are  like  ascending  terraces  on  the  side  of  that  moun- 
tain whose  summit,  the  absolute  beauty,  no  mortal  can  ever 
reach.  For  her  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  spiritual  or  artistic 
retrograde.  To  realize  this  it  is  necessary  only  to  read  the 
books  in  sequence. 

Sonnets  To  Duse"  (1907)  was  unimportant  as  poetry 
and  is  interesting  now  only  as  a  promise  that  the  mature  poet 
has  made  and  kept.  But  in  it  the  first  step  toward  beauty  is 
taken.  The  sonnets  are  a  record  of  youth's  admiration  for 
beauty  achieved.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  personal,  for 
when  they  were  written  the  young  poet  had  not  met  the 
great  actress. 

"Helen  of  Troy"  (Putnam,  1911)  is  much  more  import- 
ant. It  won  cordial  praise  when  it  appeared.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  ideal  book  of  critics  of  the  period,  being  very  con- 
ventional in  substance,  thought,  feeling  and  manner.  The 
monologues  with  which  it  begins,  however,  are  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  enthusiasm  of  critics.  They  describe  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Helen,  Guinevere,  Beatrice,  and  other  great 
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ladies  out  of  history.  Into  the  mouths  of  these  paragons  the 
poet  puts  emotions  which  she  is  not  yet  ready  to  express  in 
terms  of  her  own  experience,  but  which  she  has  imagined 
and  felt  intuitively  as  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  these  lives  of 
long  ago.  She  is  no  longer  content  to  pay  homage  to  beauty. 
She  must  share  it  through  sympathy.  These  monologues 
are  written  in  blank  verse  of  rare  sweetness  and  distinction. 
In  one  of  them  Sappho  is  made  to  say, 

''There  is  a  quiet  at  the  heart  of  love 
And  I  have  pierced  the  pain  and  come  to  peace. 
I  hold  my  peace,  my  Cleis,  on  my  heart ; 
And  softer  than  a  little  w^ild  bird's  vising 
Are  kisses  that  she  pours  upon  my  mouth." 

The  lyrics  that  follow  the  monologues  express  the  modes 
of  girlhood,  thoughts  and  feelings  that  any  young  woman 
of  good  breeding  might  share.  The  meters  are  neat  and 
tightly  wrought,  the  language  always  conventional,  some- 
times even  "literary." 

"Helen  of  Troy"  is  a  book  of  youth.  "Rivers  To  The 
Sea"  (Macmillan,  1915)  is  a  book  of  womanhood.  In  it 
we  find  a  new  and  golden  strength,  a  new  and  silvery  sim- 
plicity. In  it  the  poet  no  longer  speaks  through  the  lips  of 
history.  Life  has  given  her  deep  emotions  of  her  own.  Her 
rhythms  move  to  the  tunes  of  her  own  life;  her  thoughts 
shape  themselves  to  their  own  images.  Here  is  candor  in 
self-revelation.  Here  is  intimate  speech  made  musical. 
Here  is  a  search  for  the  secret  of  the  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual soul  to  beauty. 

"Oh,  beauty  are  you  not  enough? 
Why  am  I  crying  after  love, 
With  youth,  a  singing  voice,  and  eyes 
To  take  earth's  w^onder  with  surprise  ?" 

"Rivers  To  The  Sea"  and  "Love  Songs"  (Macmillan, 
1917)  may  be  said  to  bring  the  poet  to  her  emotional  matur- 
ity. Some  of  the  poems  included  in  "Love  Songs"  were  pre- 
viously found  in  the  earlier  books,  but  in  the  new  ones  we 
find  a  new  development  of  the  thought  of  beauty,  the  idea 
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that  beauty  can  be  brought  out  of  any.  of  life's  experiences 
and  is  the  essential  core  of  the  core  of  life  itself.  It  is  always 
to  be  desired,  the  eternal  city  of  refuge. 

''From  my  spirit's  gray  defeat, 
From  my  pulse's  flagging  beat, 
From  my  hopes  that  turned  to  sand 
Sifting  through  my  close-clenched  hand. 
From  my  own  fault's  slavery. 
If  I  can  sing,  I  still  am  free. 

"For  with  my  singing  I  can  make 
A  refuge  for  my  spirit's  sake, 
A  house  of  shining  words  to  be 
My  fragile  immortality." 

And  again  she  says : 

"Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost ; 
For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 

Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 
And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be." 

When  Sara  Teasdale  wrote  "Rivers  To  The  Sea"  and 
"Love  Songs"  she  earned  an  honorable  place  among  Ameri- 
can poets.  But  "Flame  And  Shadow"  (Macmillan,  1920) 
surpasses  them  by  as  much  as  they  surpass  "Helen  of  Troy." 
It  is  the  book  of  her  intellectual  maturity.  It  shows  clearly 
that  her  mind,  moving  up  through  history,  evolving  much 
as  the  race  has  evolved,  has  come  abreast  of  her  own  times. 

One  critic  has  said  that  her  poetry  has  the  quality  of 
timelessness,  that  it  could  have  been  written  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  that  it  will  be  read  a  hundred  years  hence.  He  may 
be  right.  The  emotions  expressed  could  be  shared  by  man- 
kind in  any  period,  and  the  beauty  which  she  has  loved  may 
be  immortal.  Her  lyrics  are  unique  personal  variations  of 
universal  melodies,  of  the  music  of  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever. 

"Sun-swept  beaches  with  a  light  wind  blowing 

From  the  immense  blue  circle  of  the  sea, 
And  the  soft  thunder  where  long  waves  whiten — 

These  were  the  same  for  Sappho  as  for  me. 
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"Two  thousand  years — much  has  gone  by  forever, 

Change  takes  the  gods  and  ships  and  speech  of  men — 

But  here  on  the  beaches  that  time  passes  over 
The  heart  aches  now  as  then." 

But  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  do  not  think  that  "Flame  And 
Shadow*'  could  have  been  written  by  any  woman  of  long 
ago.  The  emotions  and  the  beauty  in  it  are  eternal  verities, 
perhaps,  but  Sara  Teasdale  is  aware  of  the  changes  that  take 
the  gods  and  ships  and  speech  of  men.  Side  by  side  with 
"Flame  And  Shadow"  on  my  desk  is  "The  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse."  Here  is  her  artistic  ancestry.  Here  are 
emotions  like  hers,  beauty  loved  as  she  has  loved  it.  But 
where  are  the  thoughts  that  run  parallel  to  her  thoughts? 
Certainly  not  in  work  of  the  Elizabethans,  those  beloved 
makers  of  perfect  lyrics.    Raleigh  dreams  of  an  Elysium — 

"There  will  I  kiss 

The  bowl  of  bliss 

And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 

Upon  every  milken  hill. 

My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before ; 

But  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more." 

The  sweetness  of  such  simple  faith  is  lost  to  many  of 
the  moderns.    Sara  Teasdale  may  cry  out  of  a  full  heart 

"Life  is  my  lover — I  shall  leave  the  dead 
If  there  is  any  way  to  baffle  death." 

The  strong  ego  in  her  may  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of 
a  universe  in  which  it  can  not  live  and  love  forever.  But 
the  current  assurances  of  immortality  have  not  satisfied  her 
intellect.  All  that  does  satisfy  her  is  the  belief  that  man  can 
triumph  through  the  realization  of  beauty  even  though  he 
must  face  annihilation.  Against  the  shadow  of  death  she  sets 
the  flame  of  beauty.  This  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  many 
poems,  but  is  most  fully  expressed  in  "The  Wind  In  The 
Hemlock"  in  these  lines : 

"With  envious  dark  rage  I  bear, 
Stars,  your  cold  complacent  stare  ; 
Heart-broken  in  my  hate  look  up, 
Moon,  at  your  clear  immortal  cup, 
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Changing  to  gold  from  dusky  red — 
Age  after  age  when  I  am  dead 
To  be  filled  up  with  light,  and  then 
Emptied,  to  be  refilled  again. 

"//  /  am  peaceful  J  I  shall  see 
Beauty's  face  continually ; 
Feeding  on  her  wine  and  bread 
I  shall  be  wholly  comfortedj 
For  she  can  make  one  day  for  me 
Rich  as  my  lost  eternity/' 

Doubt  IS  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  of  course.  But  this 
answer  to  doubt,  I  think,  is  modern. 

Another  lyric  in  which  modernity  is^even  more  keenly 
felt  is  "The  Voice"  in  which  Sara  Teasdale  epitomizes  the 
whole  theory  of  evolution.  I  know  of  no  other  poem  in 
which  it  has  been  as  well  done. 

"Atoms  as  old  as  stars. 
Mutation  on  mutation, 
Millions  and  millions  of  cells 
Dividing,  yet  still  the  same. 
From  air  and  changing  earth. 
From  ancient  Eastern  rivers, 
From  turquoise  tropic  seas. 
Unto  myself  I  came." 

The  poem  moves  on  to  a  fine  climax  in  the  lines 

"Forever 
Seek  for  Beauty,  she  only 
Fights  w^ith  man  against  Death." 

"Flame  And  Shadow"  is  not  only  the  book  of  a  fearless 
modern  intellect;  it  is  the  book  of  a  mature  and  wise  crafts- 
man. The  rhythms  of  these  poems  swing  free  of  the  small 
rules  of  rhetorics  that  they  may  obey  great  laws  of  the  body 
and  mind.  They  are  true  to  the  emotions  which  they  ac- 
company. They  move  as  gracefully  as  willow  branches  in  a 
wind.  They  have  unusual  mnemonic  value.  Put  them  into 
the  mind  and  the  mind  moves  with  them.  "Water  Lilies" 
and  "The  Long  Hill"  are  masterpieces  of  rhythmical 
speech.  Emotionally,  intellectually,  artistically,  "Flame 
And  Shadow"  is  a  noble  book. 
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There  are  great  ranges  of  emotion  that  Sara  Teasdale 
has  never  explored.  The  plain  things  of  the  folk  she  does  not 
know  intimately.  The  common  hardships  of  life,  toil,  pov- 
erty, the  utilitarian  effort,  leave  no  mark  upon  her  w^ork  by 
which  we  might  be  aware  of  them  in  her  life.  She  is  an  in- 
dividualist and  feels  life  individually,  rather  than  racially 
as  most  women  feel  it.  The  homeliness  and  stark  tragedy  of 
certain  passages  in  "A  Shropshire  Lad"  are  beyond  her 
reach. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  critics  have  often  com- 
pared her  lyrics  with  those  of  Mr.  Housman.  I  have  been 
told  that  ^^Sara  Teasdale  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
if  A.  E.  Housman  had  not  come  first."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  never  read  "A  Shropshire  Lad"  until  after  her  own 
thought  and  craftsmanship  were  well  developed.  The  com- 
parison is  natural,  however,  for  though  Housman  is  a  most 
masculine  poet,  and  Sara  Teasdale  most  feminine,  both  have 
given  the  world  lyrics  remarkable  for  poignant  feeling, 
courageous  sincerity  and  vivid  simplicity. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  great  ranges  of  thought  and 
feeling  that  she  does  not  know,  and  perhaps  will  never  know. 
It  does  not  matter.  She  is  a  poet  capable  of  queenly  discre- 
tion, sharing  exquisitely  and  honestly  all  that  life  gives  her. 
There  are  reserves  and  inhibitions  even  in  her  intimacy  with 
sun  and  rain.  But  we  are  content  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
flame  of  beauty  which  she  guards  and  tends  does  not  burn 
upon  a  hearth  and  is  not  blown  by  wild  and  vigorous  winds. 
It  lights  an  altar. 


A  SHELF  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

By  Gabriel  S.  Yorke 

IN  twenty-three  centuries  the  movement  of  thought  has 
but  swung  the  full  circle.    Such  is  the  general  lesson  of 

the  history  of  political  theories."  With  these  words  Pro- 
fessor William  Archibald  Dunning  closes  what  he  calls  the 
last — we  wish  he  had  said  the  latest — of  a  series  of  volumes 
on  the  history  of  political  theories.  This,  his  third,  "Political 
Theories  from  Rousseau  to  Spencer"  (Macmillan)  closes  a 
study  which  begins  with  an  examination  of  what  the  Greeks 
reasoned  out  on  the  great  question  of  government  and  ends 
arbitrarily  with  the  "permanent"  ideas  extant  in  the  year 
1880.  We  say  arbitrarily  because  in  his  introduction  Pro- 
fessor Dunning  makes  it  very  clear  that  such  was  his  pur- 
pose. 

Few  books  have  been  written  within  recent  years  that 
might  be  read  with  more  profit  by  statesmen,  reformers  and 
the  general  electorate.  Whereas  the  two  earlier  volumes  of 
the  series  were  hard  reading,  more  or  less  because  they  dealt 
with  the  dead  past,  this  one  has  a  life  and  vigor  because  the 
age-old  problems  with  which  it  deals  appear  in  the  familiar 
forms  in  which  they  are  encountered  in  the  daily  press  and 
current  magazines. 

The  studious  statesman  desiring  to  check  himself  up  will 
find  in  this  volume  the  background  and  essentials  of  any 
problem  he  may  be  facing.  The  reformer,  if  he  read  with- 
out prejudice,  will  see  the  futility  of  the  doctrine  of  moral- 
ity by  statute.  And  the  wearied  public  will  see  to  what  a 
great  extent  the  removal  of  many  of  the  irritations  connect- 
ed with  government  lies  in  its  own  hands. 

"Anarchistic  individualism,"  says  the  author,  "was 
preached  by  Sophists   and   Cynics."    (Anti-vaccinationists 
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please  note)  ^'Constitutionalism  by  Aristotle  and  the  other 
conservative  upholders  of  the  nomoi/'  (Mr.  Root  please 
note.)  ''Nationalism  is  but  the  theory  of  the  city-state  writ 
large."  (Mr.  De  Valera  please  note.)  "Societarianism  has 
never  been  more  completely  formulated  than  by  Plato." 
(This  is  for  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Bowlby  and  the  w^hole 
populations  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota.) 

It  must  not  be  construed  that  Professor  Dunning's  vol- 
ume consists  of  his  personal  observations.  What  he  has 
done,  really,  is  to  take  up  one  by  one  the  important  political 
philosophers  from  the  late  XVIIIth  century  to  the  forenoon 
of  our  own  day  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  has  given  the 
whole  gist  of  their  thoughts,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
traces  in  continuous  lines  the  greater  doctrines  of  the  XlXth 
Century.  Those  who  would  seek  an  explanation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary workings  of  the  German  mind  during  the  Great 
War  or  who  are  desirous  of  learning  how  American  thought 
on  Government  has  changed  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  first  Ten  Constitutional  Amendments  to  that  of   the 

Eighteenth  will  find  what  they  want  in  this  work. 

At  the  time  the  Government  was  floating  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  there  appeared  in  a  farm  paper  of  a  certain  Western 
State,  an  editorial  which  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of 
trying  to  raise  $3,000,000,000  "because  there  is  not  that  much 
money  in  circulation  in  America." 

Unfortunately,  such  ignorance  is  far  too  prevalent  still, 
although  liberty  loans  and  rapid  economic  changes  have 
done  much  to  familiarize  the  general  public  with  much 
which,  after  all,  is  elementary  of  the  science  of  money.  For 
this  reason  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  "Money  and 
Banking"  (Appleton)  by  John  Thorn  Holdsworth,  is  very 
welcome. 

The  very  many  friends  which  previous  editions  won  for 
this  author  among  business  men  and  students  will  find  the 
present  one  even  more  useful  than  its  predecessors. 

Like  the  latter,  the  new  edition  covers  the  history,  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  money,  credit  and  banking  in  a  com- 
plete, concise  and  very  readable  form.    And  in  addition  it 
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covers  the  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  down 
through  1920  and  the  many  important  changes  in  the  coun- 
try's financial  fabric  which  have  been  produced  by  the  war. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Holdsworth  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  his  series  of  editions;  as  Vice-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh  he  has  had  practical  experience  with  his 
subject  and  as  former  Dean  of  the  School  of  Economics  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  he  has  learned  how  it  ought 
to  be  taught. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  latest  edition  for  the  way  in 
which  it  clarifies  all  the  elements  of  a  science  most  difficult 
for  the  layman,  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  professional 
financier  as  well  by  the  very  timely  discussion  of  the  value 
of  money  and  prices.  His  empirical  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  his  subject  fits  so  exactly  as  a  description  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  past  ninety  days  that  one  would  think  he  had 
written  ex  post  facto  instead  of  previous  to  October  first. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Holdsworth  book  is  another  called 
"Problems  in  Foreign  Exchange"  (Appleton)  by  Martin  J. 
Shugrue.  This  work  is  not  as  elementary  as  Holdsworth's 
yet  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  tyro  in  foreign  exchange. 
One  who  will  first  take  up  "Foreign  Exchange  Explained" 
by  Escher  and  who  will  then  go  through  Shugrue's  book 
with  a  pencil  and  pad  whilst  he  does  so  will  be  a  tyro  no 
longer. 

After  a  short  survey  of  his  subject  the  author  takes  up 
one  hundred  and  ten  problems  in  it  which  the  reader  is  left 
to  work  out.  These  problems  will  be  found  by  the  average 
importer,  exporter  or  banker  to  cover  about  all  that  he  will 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  a  year's  experience. 

Glib  statements  on  the  financial  ills  of  the  day  are  heard 
so  frequently  that  it  is  with  pleasure  that  one  finds  such 
problems  as  this: 

"It  has  been  stated  that  irrespective  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  European  countries,  exchange  rates  on  the  United  States  can- 
not return  to  par  until  Europe  has  resumed  the  redemption  of 
her  paper  money  in  gold  at  par. 

"Criticize  the  reasoning  in  this  statement." 
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There  are  many  who  will  read  this  and  other  of  the 
problems  in  the  book  who  ought  to  have  read  it  before  buy- 
ing rubles  and  marks. 

And  here  is  one  which  shows  why  Mr.  Ponzi  is  where  he 
is: 

"A  New  York  bank  has  drawn  a  ninety  days'  sight  bill  on 
London  for  which  it  must  remit  at  once.  With  New  York  cable 
transfers  on  London  selling  at  $4.76  and  London  cables  selling  in 
Paris  at  27.50  francs  per  pound  sterling,  what  is  the  highest  rate 
the  New  York  bank  can  afford  to  pay  in  New  York  for  exchange 
on  Paris  to  be  used  there  for  purchasing  the  required  London 
cables?" 

The  problems  on  arbitrage  are,  in  fact,  among  the  best 
in  the  book. 

Olga  Hartley  in  a  novel  called  Anne  (Lippincott)  in- 
troduces a  very  young  lady  of  that  name  whose  character  is 
at  once  unique  and  natural.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  finds 
herself  confronted  by  a  youthful  male  guardian,  Guilbert 
Trevor,  who  has  become  such  by  acknowledging  a  gambl- 
ing debt  which  is  held  against  his  grandfather's  estate.  Pre- 
viously and  thereafter  in  spite  of  this  guardianship,  she  is 
^^mothered"  by  another  young  man,  John  Halliday,  friend  of 
her  father,  journalist,  idealist  and  unfortunate.  The  work- 
ing out  of  her  relationships  with  these  two  provides  a  most 
interesting  story,  well  told  and  tender.  Primarily  it  is  one 
of  character  delineation.  Were  Anne  less  introspective  she 
would  best  be  described  as  a  wilful  imp. 

The  author  puts  her  through  a  series  of  very  human 
trials,  however,  that  purge  her  of  all  that  is  petty.  Acquaint- 
ance with  Halliday  is  a  pleasure.  Minor  characters  that  en- 
ter and  leave  the  scene  are  very  neatly  defined  with  a  few 
deft  strokes  by  the  author  who  does  not  pile  on  either  when 
dealing  with  tragic  or  comic  episodes,  so  that  the  reader  is 
spared  harrowings  and  boredom. 
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Shall  We  Trade  With  Outlaws? 

CZARISM  was  a  puerile  and  inarticulate  voice  in  com- 
parison to  Sovietism  in  the  cloak  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  Russia  today.  Except  for  the  heralded  influ- 
ence of  its  reactions  upon  socialism  in  Germany  and  the  self- 
constituted  leaders  of  agitated  masses  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  absurdity  of  the  opportunist  dictatorship 
could  not  be  viewed  seriously  by  well-informed  students  of 
history.  The  whole  fabric  of  so  called  Nationalism  is  fal- 
lacious and  unsound.  It  is  based  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  mental  and  physical  homogeneity 
of  all  mankind.  Stalking  in  the  garb  of  idealism,  of  a  lift- 
ing up  and  a  levelling  down,  Sovietism  is,  in  reality,  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  rule  of  living  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  human  aspirations.  In  its  momentary 
dictatorship,  we  behold  emaciated  science  and  art,  starving 
and  in  rags,  while  an  overwhelming  body  of  "officials,"  go 
about  well  clothed  and  over-fed.  We  behold  the  normal 
channels  of  domestic  trade  sealed  by  "government"  order 
while  the  erstwhile  palaces  of  royalty  and  nobility  are 
turned  into  public  store-houses,  soup  kitchens,  military  and 
official  headquarters  for  a  dictatorship  that  pales  the  palmy 
sway  of  Napoleonic  heights.  We  see  the  currency  of  a  na- 
tion valueless  and  the  peasantry  burying  the  product  of  their 
toil,  in  defiance  of  the  Soviet  collectors. 

The  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  is  an  outlaw  gov- 
ernment and  the  civilization  of  the  world  should  so  declare 
it.  To  barter  with  bandits  and  outlaws  is  to  encourage  them 
in  their  continuance  and  to  give  legitimacy  to  their  calling. 
The  press  of  America  and  Europe  is  filled  with  contradic- 
tory and  half-told  truths  of  conditions  within  the  Russian 
Empire.     The  fallacies  of  Sovietism  are  spread  over  the 
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land  by  "escaping"  refugees,  and  "honored  guests."  The 
world  knows  enough  of  the  truth  of  the  Bolshevist  conquest 
over  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  and  worker  of  the 
Slav  kingdom;  knows  that  the  debacle  is  not  the  result  of  the 
people's  will,  but  a  transient  evolution;  a  chaotic  interim 
of  a  people  left  by  war  without  a  government,  and  awaiting 
a  war  to  reassert  itself.  In  the  recess  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  pretender,  a  demagogue  preaching  equality  of  man  and 
superimposing  by  a  Red  Army  a  dictatorship  over  a  help- 
less mass,  impoverished,  decimated  and  disorganized. 

The  only  power  on  earth  that  can  perpetuate,  even  for  a 
time,  the  monstrous  farce  at  Moscow  is  outside  recogni- 
tion— a  letting  down  of  the  world  blockade,  a  toleration  in 
trade  interests,  of  an  incompetent  and  utterly  unrepresenta- 
tive government,  the  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky. 
The  nationalization  scheme  of  unbalanced  and  unsolind  ego- 
tism, must  be  placed  incommunicado  with  civilization,  or 
through  the  opened  ports  of  trade  the  virus  will  creep  out 
and  poison  the  healthy  and  progressive  advance  of  world 
progress.  Pro-Germanists  have  set  up  the  bugaboo  of  a 
break-down  in  Germany — a  weakening  to  the  theories  and 
curse  of  Bolshevism,  if  France  is  not  crushed.  France  is  at 
the  Marne  of  Bolshevism,  she  was  at  the  Somme,  undaunted 
and  ready  to  pour  her  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause  of 
civilization.  She  today  stands  unafraid  of  Russia.  De- 
fiant of  Germany,  and  ready  to  carry  on — she  has  the  best 
trained  army  in  the  world.  As  for  the  United  States,  v^ 
have  spoken.  Let  us  keep  out  of  Russia.  Let  only  the  hand 
of  charity  cross  the  Baltic.  The  sealed  door  is  Russia's  sal- 
vation. Open  it  and  the  terror  of  the  mock  government  will 
become  a  second  terror  to  the  world. 

On  the  Eve  of  a  New  Regime 

The  nation  is  waiting  for  Harding.  Congress  is  investi- 
gating, talking  and  gathering  data,  but  will  fiddle,  until  the 
new  President  and  the  new  cabinet  comes  in.  Senator  Hard- 
ing's characteristics  are  being  studied  by  the  politicians, 
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business  and  financial  interests.  His  is  the  jtelrcy  of  the 
Romans,  hasten  slowly;  his  is  the  way  of  thoroughness. 
Emergency  measures  do  not  find  lodgment  Ri  his  mental 
processes.  "Idealism"  and  "paternalism,"  will  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  incoming  Administration.  Radicalism  and  ex- 
perimentation will  find  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
President.  Our  foreign  policy  waits.  What  part  we  shall 
play  in  Europe  is  problematical.  Undoubtedly  we  shall 
have  a  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  Reparation  Commissions, 
European  goods  must  not  be  excluded  as  rigidly  as  under 
the  old  Protectionist's  tariff  systems ; — all  diplomatic  power 
of  the  Old  World's  ambassadorial  representation  will  be 
brought  to  bear  against  high  tariffs.  Europe  must  have  our 
money  to  pay  her  interest  to  us. 

Those  who  hope  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  government 
expense, 'and  taxes,  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Labor 
is  organizing  to  bring  pressure  to  maintain  its  grip  on  wages 
and  the  extension  of  Unionized  power.  Government  oper- 
ated plants  will  come  into  disfavor  and  labor's  efforts  in  that 
direction  will  fail.  Huge  financial  problems  of  revenue 
face  the  Harding  Administration.  Deficits  are  already 
staring  the  Treasury  in  the  face.  Great  Britain  will  "mix  in" 
deeply  in  questions  of  trade,  war  obligations  and  foreign 
exchange.  She  is  preparing  a  campaign  of  diplomatic  pres- 
sure to  stabilize  our  financial  relations  and  take  care  of  her 
obligations  on  some  basis  by  which  she  will  not  suffer  so 
keenly  as  under  the  present  conditions.  Presumably  the 
government  will  not  favor  the  housing  crisis  bills,  nor  other 
"Paternalistic"  questions.  In  fact,  the  new  Administration 
will  mind  its  own  business  and  devote  itself  to  its  functional 
and  constitutional  problems.  In  the  mean  time  the  people 
must  stand  by  and  wait. 

Social  Bolshevism 

ONCE  in  a  while  a  play  comes  along  in  which  the  ob- 
vious is  not  so  apparent  as  to  spoil  the  play  and  yet 
sends  one  away  unsatisfied  until  the  whole  thought 
comes  home.    There  are  several  kinds  of  Bolshevism  dis- 
turbing the  currents  of  civilization.     One  kind  wc  know 
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about;  it  is  thrust  upon  us  daily;  in  the  dispatches,  in  the 
shop  and  office  and  in  political  under-currents.  There  is 
another  sort  not  so  obtrusive  yet  equally  at  large  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  attempt  of  nouveau  force 
to  destroy  that  toward  which  it  ignorantly  and  blunderingly 
gropes.  It  is  no  less  Bolshevism  because  it  is  not  recogniz- 
able by  the  trappings  and  mouthings  of  superficially  edu- 
cated egoism,  and  illy  disguised  self-assertion  in  the  mask 
of  self-determination.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  Bolshevism  that 
haunts  the  Kremlin,  and  struts  across  the  Crimea,  but  the 
reaction,  equally  destructive  to  civilized  expressions  of  liv- 
ing, that  has  come  out  of  the  war  in  the  form  of  class  hatred 
and  class  sabotage. 

We  have  it  in  America  in  varied  forms.  It  is  thrust  into 
the  plastic  emotions  of  the  mentally  undeveloped  mass.  It 
is  skillfully  sugar-coated  by  sensational  purveyors  of  public 
information.  It  is  brawled  in  halls  and  upon  street  corners 
by  elements  of  our  citizens  who  hardly  speak  our  language 
and  who  aim  to  lift  themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  to  political  preferment,  or  are  inspired  emissaries  of 
propaganda.  It  is  a  phase,  perhaps,  of  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment that  lies  along  the  highway  that  leads  from  ob- 
scurity and  ignorance  to  a  certain  sort  of  fame  and  a  certain 
grade  of  so-called  success.  John  Galsworthy,  in  his  causti- 
cally termed  play  *^The  Skin  Game,"  has  portrayed  the 
dramatics  of  a  phase  of  social  bolshevism  in  England  that 
is  equally  existent  over  here.  He  has  shown  us  the  crass 
vulgarity,  the  mental  dishonesty,  the  craven  immorality  of 
mind  in  the  nouveau  bolshevist,  the  raw  industrialist, 
whom  war,  perhaps,  has  enriched  and  made  obnoxious.  The 
aptly  named  Mr,  Hornblower  of  ''The  Skin  Game,"  em- 
bodies the  type  of  social  sabotage  that  would  destroy  the 
caste,  the  gentility,  the  aristocracy,  that  he  vainly  aspires  to 
supplant.  In  Mr,  Hornblower  we  find  the  prototype  of 
our  too  suddenly  enriched  industrialist,  who  seeks  to  accom- 
plish in  one  generation  what  culture  and  refinement,  nice 
proportions  and  honor  acquire  only  through  generations  of 
breeding  and  the  prectice  of  ethics  in  human  relations. 
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Mr.  Galsworthy  has  revealed  the  clash  that  is  inevitable, 
in  these  after-war  days  of  violent  contrasts,  when  the  de- 
fenceless weak  cross  the  path  of  strutting  power,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  has  struggled  to  opulence  and  in  savage 
covetousness  seeks  by  force  to  ex-appropriate  the  position 
that  only  true  gentility  of  mind  and  heart  has  attained. 

The  flower  of  civilization  is  culture,  refinement  and  nice 
balance  of  action.  It  is  not  unattainable  in  a  single  lifetime, 
but  it  does  not  blossom  on  the  product  of  ruthless  egotism, 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  accidental  or  self-gained  wealth. 
That  is  one  picture  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  painted. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  civilization  is  develop- 
ment of  happiness  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  expressions, 
and  neither  Mr,  Hornblower,  nor  the  woman  of  dark  places, 
so  tensely  illumined  by  Miss  Victor,  as  Chloe,  who  seeks  it 
in  a  marriage  by  the  short  road  of 'deceit,  may  wrench,  by 
force,  the  cherished  goal.  The  path  up  to  the  heights  of 
much  sneered  caste  is  not  by  sabotage  and  social  bolshevism, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  emphasizes,  in  "The  Skin  Game,"  nor  by 
defying  right,  while  attempting  to  displace  custom,  law  and 
the  longer  way  to  more  correct  niceties  of  better  social  order. 
If  there  is  intended  a  moral,  social  or  political  lesson  in  his 
play,  the  way  for  the  struggler  is  the  way  that  the  world  has 
long  since  recognized — the  way  seldom  comprehended  by 
those  who  know  only  the  power  opportunity  or  money  suc- 
cess has  brought,  or  success  by  sophistry  and  egotism  rein- 
forced by  a  resort  to  force — the  way  that  is  opened  by  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  common  human  justice  and  right, 
refined  in  the  crucible  of  nature  in  evolution  into  caste, 
class  and  culture. 

Unfortunately  for  plays  of  the  type  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy sends  us,  they  are  short-lived  and  are  seen  only  in 
small  theatres,  while  they  should  be  dramatized  into  spec- 
tacles and  presented  at  Hippodromes  and  Madison  Square 
Gardens.  However,  their  lesson  radiates  and  reinforces  the 
shaking  legs  of  some  of  our  mental  weaklings  and  pessi- 
mists, and  are  bound  to  give  hope  that  cultured  minds  and 
strong  wills  refuse  to  compromise  with  the  madness  of  the 
Lenines  and  Trotskys  in  our  social  and  political  order. 
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THE  PLATITUDE  IN  DIPLOMACY 

By  K.  Shide  Kara 

Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

HE  position  of  the  diplomat  who  appears  in  print  is 
always  one  of  delicacy.  If  pending  questions  exist 
between  his  own  government  and  that  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, he  cannot  openly  urge  the  cause  of  his  own  govern- 
ment without  appearing  in  the  role  of  a  special  pleader.  It 
matters  not  how  honest  he  may  be  in  his  convictions  or  how 
worthy  the  cause  he  represents.  He  is  under  suspicion  even 
when  he  speaks  the  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ven- 
tures to  find  some  virtue  in  the  contentions  of  his  opponents, 
his  own  countrymen  may  question  his  patriotism — if  not  his 
wisdom — and  he  is  liable  to  find  himself  distrusted  and  dis- 
credited. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  diplomat  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  exponent  of  that  art  which  is  said  to  use  speech 
to  conceal  thought.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  inter- 
national relationships  that  this  evil  interpretation  has  per- 
sisted so  long  and  that  the  practice  of  a  noble  profession 
should  be  linked  in  the  popular  mind  with  ideas  of  duplicity 
and  deceit. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  much  of  this  bad  reputation  has  been 
fairly  earned ;  but  even  in  these  days  of  the  new  diplomacy 
when  nations  are  supposed  to  reach  "open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  the  suspicion  lingers  that  diplomacy  is  the 
science  of  deception.  The  public  activities  of  a  diplomat 
may,  therefore,  be  likened  to  one  who  finds  himself  located 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

There  is  one  field,  however,  which  is  never  closed  to  the 
diplomat  who  aspires  to  appear  in  print  or  on  the  rostrum. 
He  is  always  safe  in  the  arena  of  platitudes  and  in  the  use 
of  wise  and  ancient  saws.  He  may  not  frankly  discuss  living 
questions  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  his  own  people 
and  his  neighbors — in  his  own  day  and  generation — but  he 
may  quote  scripture  or  voice  his  sentiments  in  high-sound- 
ing generalizations. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  utterances  of  official 
diplomacy  are  largely  discounted  by  a  skeptical  public  be- 
cause of  a  general  belief  in  their  unreliability.  Much  has 
been  done  by  writers  of  the  Machiavelli  order  and  the  fabri- 
cators of  "scraps  of  paper"  to  foster  this  idea.  Recognizing, 
then,  this  handicap,  it  may  properly  be  asked  why  the  writer 
of  this  paper  should  venture  into  a  field  which  promises  to 
be  so  barren  of  results. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  justification  for  such  a  course 
and  that  is  based  upon  his  conviction  that  the  platitude  it- 
self has  priceless  value  and  may,  at  times,  be  used  to  noble 
ends.  To  the  extent  that  the  platitude  expresses  fundamen- 
tal truth — to  the  extent  that  it  voices  great  and  beneficent 
principles  of  human  action — it  cannot  be  invoked  too  often. 
The  Golden  Rule  is  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  platitudes 
known  to  the  human  race,  but  it  is  still  useful  and  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring.  There  is  no  danger  that  its  repetition 
will  be  overdone  or  that  any  harm  will  come  to  mankind 
from  those  who  insist  upon  keeping  this  great  precept  in 
the  spot  light.  So  with  countless  other  precious  truths  which 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  sanctified  and  clothed  in  the 
language  of  proverbs.     They  are  lights  along  the  shore 
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which  should  be  kept  burning,  and  never  are  they  so  useful 
as  in  times  of  storm  and  danger. 

There  has  been  no  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  lessons  of  experience  were  more  valuable 
than  they  are  today.  There  has  been  no  time  when  the  ques- 
tion seemed  more  pertinent  as  to  what  the  people  of  the 
world  have  learned  from  the  past  experiences  of  the  race. 
In  the  long  struggle  which  man  has  made  from  barbarisms 
to  modern  civilization,  one  great  fact  stands  out  forever  in 
bold  relief.  The  real  victories  of  men  have  been  moral  vic- 
tories. Wherever  progress  has  been  made  and  human  in- 
terests have  been  advanced  the  struggle  has  centered  about 
some  eternal  principle  of  right  that  would  not  down.  Those 
structures  only  have  endured  which  have  had  their  founda- 
tions in  justice  and  righteousness. 

It  does  not  require  much  wisdom,  or  reading  of  history, 
to  understand  that  those  human  enterprises  which  have 
failed  have  sought  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  some  form 
of  injustice.  The  whole  pathway  of  humanity,  so  far  as 
we  can  follow  it,  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  governments 
and  institutions  which  have  sought  to  enthrone  some  form 
of  error.  The  unhappy  condition  of  the  world  today  proves 
all  too  clearly  how  futile  are  the  efforts  of  men  to  achieve 
peace  and  happiness  under  conditions  which  ignore  or  deny 
inalienable  human  rights.  There  is  no  expediency  which 
can  convert  wrong  into  right.  Sooner  or  later  the  thing 
based  on  wrong  topples  over  and  falls  into  the  dust.  Noth- 
ing remains  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  This  is  as  true 
of  individuals  as  of  nations.  The  world^s  great  heroes  are 
the  men  who  still  live  and  influence  human  thought  and 
action,  although  their  bodies  were  long  since  ^ust.  They 
are  the  men  who  championed  some  holy  cause  and,  fighting 
for  it,  won  immortality.  The  brilliant  men  who  conquered 
cities  and  built  empires,  while  trampling  their  fellows  into 
the  dust,  have  left  us  nothing  but  the  solemn  warning  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  record  of  their  wickedness  and 
folly.       . 
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Platitudes,  you  will  say,  are  valueless  in  this  age  of 
action.  Each  generation  of  men  must  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
Forget  the  past  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Men 
of  today  must  ^'arrive."  They  must  ^^get  there,"  in  the  argot 
of  the  street,  and  he  who  delays  the  procession  is  but  an  idle 
visionary.  On  with  the  dance  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost! 

It  is  for  the  people  of  the  world  to  say  whether  this 
philosophy  of  folly  and  greed  shall  go  unchecked.  If  it  is 
true,  for  instance,  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
world's  experiences  of  the  past  five  years,  then,  indeed,  is 
the  outlook  discouraging.  The  writer  is  happy  to  believe 
that  a  creed  so  dark  and  hopeless  will  not  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  minds  of  men.  To  accept  it  would  mean  loss  of 
faith  in  human  progress  and  ignoble  surrender  to  the  powers 
of  evil.  It  is  his  conviction  that  the  minds  of  increasing 
numbers  of  men  grow  broader  as  time  advances  and  that  the 
quickening  powers  of  sympathy  and  charity  will  yet  prevail 
over  error  and  wrong.  Men  and  nations  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  are  slowly  learning  that  there  are  powers  su- 
perior to  physical  force  and  sordid  selfishness.  They  will 
yet  realize  the  truth  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  platitude  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  They  will  finally  learn  that  con- 
sideration for  one's  neighbor  is  the  truest  kindness  to  one's 
self. 

And  so,  as  the  modest  conviction  of  one  diplomat  who 
has  been  asked  to  appear  in  print,  I  venture  to  express  the 
belief  that  Japan  and  America  will  be  wise  enough  to  re- 
main friends.  They  will  be  wise  enough  to  measure  and 
weigh  the  lessons  of  history  and  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
every  issue  which  threatens  their  peace  and  friendship  the 
soothing  influences  of  reason,  charity  and  patience.  True 
patriotism  calls  for  such  a  course  for  there  are  no  other 
roads  which  lead  to  lasting  harmony.  America  and  Japan 
will  be  neighbors  always.  For  good  or  for  evil  their  rela- 
tions must  be  the  relations  of  all  time.  It  is  for  this  gen- 
eration to  determine  how  the  paths  of  the  future  are  to  be 
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blazed  out.  If  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  history — if  we  dis- 
miss as  idle  platitudes  the  solemn  warnings  which  come  to 
us  from  the  past — our  differences  will  remain  unadjusted. 
Expediency  is  a  poor  crutch  upon  which  to  lean  and  will  not 
carry  us  far.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  face  every  issue 
and  find  its  true  solution  now;  otherwise  it  will  rise  to 
plague  us  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  have  the  optimism  to  believe  that  no  differences  are 
insurmountable  which  are  approached  in  a  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness and  justice;  and  that  is  the  spirit  which  Japan  invokes, 
and  which  she  promises  to  extend,  in  all  her  relationships 
with  the  great  American  people.  International  questions, 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  are  moral  questions.  The 
errant  diplomat,  therefore,  who  finds  it  in  his  heart  to  seize 
upon  the  moral  question,  which  has  been  reduced  by  time 
to  a  shallow  platitude,  and  to  guide  it  back  to  life  and  vigor, 
may  find  in  that  occupation  his  greatest  usefulness. 


IN  PASSING 

By  James  Ravenscroft 

It  was  not  spring,  nor  nearly  spring; 
No  sweet,  shy  flowers,  no  birds  to  sing; 
The  wind  blew  cold  as  old  regrets ; 
But  when  she  lifted,  glancingwise, 
To  me  her  gentle  gray-green  eyes, 
I  thought  of  violets. 

She  passed  me  with  a  merry  swirl 
Of  raiment  in  the  rough  wind's  whirl, 
A  comely,  pure-faced  girl;  and  trills 
Of  some  north-faring  spring-time  bird 
Singing  the  earth  awake,  I  heard, 
And  scented  daffodils. 


THE  PASSING 
OF  THE  WHITE  RACE 

By  George  Brandes 

In  July,  1881,  at  a  time  when  no  reference  a  general  alliance 
against  Germany  is  to  be  found  either  in  European  or  American  let- 
ters, George  Brandes  wrote  his  since  famous  ''Foreboding''  of  the 
great  war  that  was  to  come  thirty-three  years  later. 

Political  conservatism  as  represented  by  Germany  of  that  period 
he  felt  to  be  a  misfortune  for  all  humanity,  and  he  remarked  that 
only  older  people,  who  were  soon  to  pass  away,  were  imbued  with  a 
liberal  spirit.  And  while  other  European  nations  would  progress  to- 
wards greater  liberty  and  democracy,  Germany,  "a  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism in  the  midst  of  Europe,'^  will,  he  said,  "lie  there,  old, 
decrepit,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  the  weapons  of  murder  and 
defence  which  science  can  invent.  And  there  will  come  great  strug- 
gles and  great  wars.  If  Germany  wins,  Europe,  in  comparison  with 
America,  will  politically  be  like  Asia  to  Europe.  But  if  Germany 
loses — "but  it  is  not  seemly  to  play  the  prophet,"  Brandes  concluded. 

In  the  sixties,  when  Russia  and  Germany  were  very  friendly  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  any  break  between  them,  Brandes  wrote 
that  Poland's  only  chance  of  independence  lay  in  the  possibility  of  a 
war  between  those  two  nations. 

To  deal  I  with  more  recent  events,  Brandes  wrote  in  June,  1916, 
that  if  the  war  were  to  last  much  longer,  a  social  revolution  would 
break  out. 

"The  social  revolution,"  he  wrote,  "which  has  been  kept  down 
as  long  as  humanity  retained  one  grain  of  sense,  will,  if  the  war  lasts 
much  longer,  break  out  with  the  same  violence  as  that  with  which 
battles  are  now  raging.  It  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  war  as  the 
Commune  of  Paris  followed  the  war  of  1871,  and  the  few  remnants 
of  a  higher  intellectual  civilization  left  from  the  carnage  will  be  razed 
to  the  ground  as  ruthlessly  as  the  beautiful  churches  and  t'ownhalls 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  are  destroyed  to-day." 

Events  which  have  since  taken  place  in  Russia,  Germany  and 
Hungary  fully  confirm  these  predictions. 

And  now  again  Brandes  turns  to  the  future — to  the  future  of 

Europe,  of  the  Western  world. — Editor  of  The  Forum. 

*  *  *  * 

FTER  having  ruined  herself  and  bled  herself  to 
death  by  war,  Europe  has  sealed  her  doom.  It  may 
take  fifty  years,  perhaps  a  century,  to  fully  realize  this,  but 
not  more. 
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The  danger  that  threatens  Europe  is  not  military.  It 
is  industrial.  And  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  unavoidable.  The 
danger  comes  from  the  East,  from  Japan,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent  from  China.  In  much  too  short  a  time  Europe 
will  succumb  industrially  in  competition  with  the  Far  East. 

Victory  in  industrial  competition  lies  with  the  side  that 
can  work  hardest,  most  effectively,  most  economically  and 
wisely.  The  Chinese  far  surpass  any  European  people  in 
this  respect. 

Europeans  have  erroneously  looked  upon  Orientals  as  a 
lower  race,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  dominate 
China.  But  that  will  not  change  the  final  result.  Peoples 
of  a  lower  race,  Kaffers  under  British  rule  and  Javanese 
under  Dutch,  multiply  more  rapidly  than  their  masters. 

Besides  the  climate  sets  limitations  for  the  development 
of  the  so-called  higher  races.  The  latter,  for  instance,  can't 
thrive  in  the  tropics  nor  in  the  Far  North.  The  Chinese, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  thrive  in  every  climate  and  in  every  climate  they 
not  only  multiply  but  acquire  wealth.  The  work  of  the 
white  man  can  never  compete  with  that  of  the  yellow  man, 
conditions  being  equal. 

Furthermore,  the  white  race  has  wasted  its  strength  in  a 
thousand  year  old  militarism.  The  Chinese  have  been  an 
industrial  people  for  many  thousand  years.  There  is  no 
form  of  handiwork  or  craft  in  which  the  Chinese  cannot 
compete  successfully  with  the  white  race.  The  history  of 
the  Chinese  in  Australia  proves  this.  Australia,  like  the 
United  States,  has  had  to  legislate  against  immigration  from 
the  East  for  this  reason.  In  the  Eastern  tropics  the  Chinese 
because  of  their  ability  have  practically  driven  out  the 
Malayan  races. 

The  example  of  the  Japanese  shows  that  an  Eastern  race 
that  willingly  acquires  Western  civilization  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  white  race,  during  the  same  span  of  life. 
During  the  first  twenty-two  years  after  Japan  had  begun 
her  Europeanization  her  population  increased  25  per  cent. 
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Better  hygiene  was  probably  responsible  for  much  of  this 
increase,  but  even  granting  this,  compare  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation's increase  of  25  per  cent,  with  that  of  England,  for 
instance,  which  was  only  7  per  cent,  during  the  same  period, 
while  that  of  France  showed  no  increase  at  all.  Farming, 
tea  and  silk  culture,  as  well  as  manufacturing  increased  no 
Jess  than  1014  per  cent,  from  1883  to  1893. 

China  is  awakening.  Imagine  what  a  Chinese  advance 
similar  to  the  Japanese,  would  mean!  The  progression  of 
a  country  with  a  population  of  between  400  and  500  millions 
to  begin  with!  Even  the  Japanese  admit  that  the  Chinese 
are  their  superiors  in  industry,  commercial  ability  and  finan- 
cial perspicacity. 

The  Chinese  are  conservative,  but  they  are  not  conserva- 
tive in  the  sense  that  the  Chinaman  of  today  scorns  ship- 
ping interests  or  telephones.  They  are  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  through  a  thousand  year  old  habit  they  have 
learned  to  live  on  almost  nothing.  Their  pleasures  and  their 
vices  are  inexpensive.  Their  standard  of  life  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  for  thousands  of  years. 

If,  therefore,  competition  arises  between  European  and 
American  workingmen  on  one  side — workingmen  who  can- 
not get  enough  out  of  life  and  who  consider  ease,  well  be- 
ing, the  only  thing  worth  while — and  the  Chinese,  on  the 
other,  who  scarcely  demand  anything  from  life,  the  outcome 
will  not  be  doubtful.  If  European  and  American  work- 
ers who  continually  demand  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
are  to  compete  with  the  Chinese,  who,  for  centuries,  have 
been  accustomed  to  working  long  hours  for  practically  no 
pay,  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  what  will 
happen. 

Viewed  in  this  light — the  inevitable  industrial  triumph 
of  the  yellow  races  over  the  white — it  would  seem  as  if  the 
gigantic  war,  wrought  with  so  many  sacrifices  and  so  many 
horrors,  is  an  event  of  merely  incidental  importance,  and 
the  so-called  League  of  Nations  a  fairy  tale  for  children. 


TRACTION  AND  FINANCE 

By  Hon.  John  F.  Hylan 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 

NQUESTIONABLY  the  City  of  New  York  shows 
the  most  astounding  combination  of  financial  leger- 
demain and  stock-jobbing  jugglery  in  its  traction  lines  of 
any  city  in  the  world.   The  traction  situation  in  New  York 
City  has  reached  a  crisis.  This  alarming  condition,  threaten- 
ing the  commercial  activities,  the  social  relations,  the  every 
day  welfare  of  the  citizens,  has  been  brought  about  because 
the  city,  with  a  population  greater  than  any  State  in  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  has 
never  enjoyed  a  fair  or  an  adequate  measure  of  home  rule 
to  which  its  commanding  position  entitles  it  and  the  needs 
of  its  people  require.     Instead  of  home  rule,  New  York 
City  has  been  given  rural  or  up-State  rule,  and  the  result 
is  an  amazing  complication  confronts  the  citizens  of  a  vast 
municipality — the  largest  and  most  prosperous  on  the  globe. 
And  yet  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has  a  population 
greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  York  combined,  and  which,  in  effect,  is  composed  of 
five  great  cities — each  of  its  boroughs  exceeding  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  many  cities  in  the  United  States — and 
paying  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State  Government,  has  been  compelled  to  have  the  regula- 
tion of  its  wonderful  and  extensive  traction  systems  con- 
trolled and  directed,  in  a  great  measure  by  a  State  Legisla- 
ture, many  of  the  members  of  which  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  civic  conditions  and  financial  capacity  of  the  Metrop- 
olis. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  not  put  one  penny  into  the 
traction  system  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  the  city  has 
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invested  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  it.  In 
spite  of  these  existing  facts  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  the 
transit  situation  in  New  York  City,  suggested  the  creation 
of  a  State  Transit  Board  to  consist  of  three  up-State  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  (who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
New  York  City),  with  power  to  increase  carfares  without 
the  consent  of  the  people's  duly  elected  municipal  author- 
ities. In  other  words,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment of  the  City  of  New  York  is  to  be  striped  of  all 
power  and  the  citizens  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they  have 
gained  over  their  own  property.  In  plain  language,  if  the 
Governor's  will  prevails,  the  City  of  New  York  is  to  be 
looted  and  sacked  like  the  conquered  cities  of  old. 

The  proposal  is  a  monstrous  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  five-cent  fare 
is  one  of  the  rights  which  the  administration  of  New  York 
City  has  fought  for  and  has  preserved  for  the  people.  This 
five-cent  fare  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  which  we 
call  New  York  City.  Business  enterprises  have  extended 
the  area  of  their  activities  in  the  expectation  that  a  five-cent 
fare  would  be  permanent  throughout  the  life  of  the  city's 
transit  contracts,  and  these  contracts  are  as  sacred  and  as 
binding  as  any  contracts  ever  drawn  in  the  history  of  finan- 
cial transactions  the  world  over.  The  five-cent  fare  is  the 
basis  on  which  New  York  City  spread  out  and  on  which 
the  suburbs  have  been  developed.  The  permanency  of  a 
five-cent  fare  is  as  much  the  property  right  of  the  suburban 
home  owner  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  deed  which  secures 
to  him  the  home  bought  with  his  savings.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  only  benefit  which  the  people  received 
under  the  dual  subway  contracts,  was  a  five-cent  fare  to 
last  for  the  entire  period  of  the  contracts. 

The  plea  is  made  by  the  traction  magnates  that  the  street 
railway  systems  of  the  City  of  New  York  cannot  pay  operat- 
ing expenses  on  a  five-cent  frae.  Anyone  who  rides  in  the 
subways  of  New  York  City  during  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
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sees  the  vast  crowds  jammed  and  packed  in  all  cars  on  the 
long  trains  knows,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  not  true. 

But  there  are  very  apparent  reasons  why  street  car  lines, 
and  especially  the  surface  and  elevated  lines  do  not  give 
the  returns  that  they  should  give  if  they  were  properly  and 
honestly  conducted.  Governor  Miller  admits  in  his  message 
that  the  traction  lines  of  New  York  City  have  been  manipu- 
lated by  financiers  in  the  past  who  have  worked  for  their 
own  interests  only  and  never  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 
And  still  the  Governor  insists  that  these  same  interests  be 
given  further  opportunity  for  the  exploitation  of  the  citi- 
zens. Obviously  the  plan  is,  in  addition  to  securing  an  in- 
creased carfare,  to  dump  the  antequated,  over-capitalized, 
broken-down  surface  lines  and  elevated  rattle-traps,  owned 
by  private  interests,  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  link  these  lines  up  with  the  municipally-owned 
subways  which  are  now  making  large  profits.  What  Gov- 
ernor Miller  purposes  to  do  is  to  give  to  the  Traction  Trust 
the  privilege  of  extorting  from  the  people  of  the  City  of 
New  York  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
in  increased  carfares,  and  thus  work  hardships  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  already  are  hard  pushed  to  meet 
the  daily  expenses  of  living  in  a  large  city. 

Backed  by  Governor  Miller  the  Traction  Trust  is  plead- 
ing poverty  and  urging  that  unless  a  larger  fare  is  obtained 
the  street  car  lines  cannot  be  operated.    How  far  is  this  true? 

In  the  investigation  by  the  City  of  New  York  of  the 
claims  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  the 
New  York  Railway  Company,  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  for  increased  fares  some  startling  financial 
facts  were  unearthed.  It  was  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  subway  is  a  paying  institution.  It  earned  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  $2,630,953  above  all  operating 
expenses,  taxes  and  fixed  charges.  The  subway,  owned  by 
the  City  of  New  York,  is  the  gold  mine  which  pays  tribute 
to  the  other  lines  owned  by  private  persons.    And  these  other 
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lines  are  like  a  sponge-filled  with  water,  the  water  squeezed 
out  and  then  sucked  in  again. 

If  one  could  picture  to  himself  the  spreadout  corpora- 
tions he  would  see  the  Interborough  system  reaching  out 
from  the  central  holding  company  to  its  gold  mine,  the 
subway,  constructed  with  city  money  and  owned  by  the  city, 
thus  obtaining  revenue  with  which  to  pay  premiums  to  those 
inside  the  circle  that  controls  the  Manhattan  Elevated  and 
the  New  York  Railways  Company  which  consists  of  the 
surface  lines. 

In  the  very  beginning  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  was  guilty  of  tremendous  extravagance  and  un- 
justified financial  mismanagement.  It  paid  huge  sums  for 
financing.  It  issued  large  amounts  of  securities  without 
any  cash  investment  or  the  contribution  of  actual  property 
for  operation.  On  an  outstanding  capital  stock  of  $35,000,- 
000  it  paid  total  dividends  of  $65,625,000  after  1904,  or  a 
total  of  187^%  upon  such  capital  stock.  The  dividend  pay- 
ments were  continued  down  to  the  time  when  obviously  the 
company  could  not  afford  to  pay  them.  For  example,  it 
paid  20%  in  1915,  20%  in  1916,  20%  in  1917,  17j4%  in 
1918,  and  even  two  successive  payments  of  2y^%  quarterly 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  These  outrageous  divi- 
dend payments  were  continued  after  the  company  was  run- 
ning at  a  deficit  and  after  the  higher  costs,  due  to  the  war, 
had  been  realized. 

It  is  carrying  at  least  $50,000,000  on  its  books  as  assets 
which  are  not  assets  at  all,  and  either  should  not  have  been 
entered  on  the  books  or  should  have  been  made  good  long 
ago  out  of  income.  The  company  has  kept  these  items  as 
items  of  full  value  and  has  reported  its  net  income  accord- 
ingly and  paid  out  every  possible  dollar  in  dividends.  Under 
sound  management  these  items  should  have  been  made  good 
out  of  income  and  then  a  much  smaller  amount  would  have 
been  available  as  dividends.  There  never  was  justification 
for  an  annual  dividend  payment  of  20%  a  year. 
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The  earnings  from  the  subways  since  the  opening  have 
been  unprecedented,  and  millions  have  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends. Why  were  these  dividends  paid  instead  of  keeping 
all,  or  a  large  portion  for  the  high  price  days  to  come,  and 
of  which  the  Interborough  had  every  reason  to  believe 
would  come?  If  the  Interborough  had  been  content  to  au- 
thorize dividends  of  6%  per  year  for  sixteen  years  (1904  to 
1919,  both  inclusive)  the  dividends  would  have  amounted 
to  96%  or  $34,200,000.  This  would  practically  be  the  par 
of  the  capital  stock  and  would  have  left  a  surplus  of  $31,- 
625,000  to  meet  the  conditions  which  the  Interborough 
claims  confront  the  company  at  the  present  time. 

About  $34,000,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Interborough  was 
controlled  by  the  Interborough  Consolidated,  a  holding 
company.  Before  the  receivership  that  company  controlled 
the  subways,  the  Manhattan  Company,  by  the  lease  to  the 
Interborough,  more  than  one-half  of  all  of  the  street  surface 
lines  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  street  lines  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens.  The  greater  portion  of  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  Interborough  were  thus  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  price  of  the  securities  of  the  Interborough 
Consolidated  at  a  high  figure,  and  pay  to  the  4^%  bond 
holders  of  the  Interborough  Consolidated  the  interest  on 
those  bonds.  The  bonds  were  issued  by  the  Interborough 
Consolidated  or  its  predecessor,  the  Interborough  Metro- 
politan, for  Interborough  stock,  on  the  basis  of  two  $1,000 
bonds  for  each  $1,000  of  stock.  In  addition  to  these  bonds, 
the  holders  of  the  Interborough  stock  also  received  common 
stock. 

On  January  1,  1903,  a  lease  was  made  between  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  Company  and  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  whereby  the  Manhattan  Company  leased 
to  the  Interborough  all  its  properties  comprising  all  the 
elevated  systems  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx.  The  lease  was  for  a  term  of  999  years  and  was  to 
become  effective  on  April  1,  1903.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Manhattan  Company  at  the 
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time  the  lease  took  effect  would  be  $60,000,000  of  which 
$55,200,000  would  be  then  outstanding,  and  that  on  April  1, 
1906,  the  balance  of  new  stock  to  the  amount  of  $4,800,000 
would  be  issued  by  the  Manhattan,  if  permitted  by  law,  and 
might  be  sold  by  the  lessee.  At  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  lease  the  capital  stock  was  $48,000,000. 

The  Interborough  agreed  to  pay  as  rental  dividends  of 
not  less  than  6%  and  not  more  than  7%  on  the  capital  stock 
to  January  1,  1906,  and  7%  per  annum  thereafter.  Since 
1906  dividends  have  been  paid  by  the  Interborough  to 
holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  at  the  rate  of  7% 
per  annum  of  $60,000,000  of  capital  stock  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company — a  larger  part  of  which  is  water. 

The  Manhattan  never  paid  7%  dividends  on  its  stock 
prior  to  its  being  leased  to  the  Interborough.  Why  should 
the  subways  pay  the  7%  dividends  on  the  $60,000,000  stock 
of  the  Manhattan  and  also  the  interest  on  the  bonds?  An 
examination  of  the  company's  figures  disclosed  that  at  least 
$52,594,106  included  in  cost  of  road  equipment  do  not 
properly  constitute  investment  in  elevated  property.  They 
represent  securities  issued  without  investment,  discounts  and 
obsolete  property  and  depreciation.  Deducting  this  amount 
from  the  Company's  net  monetary,  book  investment  of  the 
Manhattan  Railway  Company  amounts  to  $60,599,856.77. 

The  Manhattan  Railway  Company  is  overcapitalized 
roughly  by  $52,500,000.  This  was  divided  into  $26,500,000 
as  capital  stock  and  $26,000,000  as  bonds.  The  guaranteed 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  is  7%,  and  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  is  4%.  If  the  excessive  capitalization  were  removed 
from  the  elevated  property,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  divi- 
dends of  $1,855,000  a  year,  and  a  saving  in  interest  of  $1,- 
040,000  a  year,  or  a  total  saving  in  fixed  dividends  and  ren- 
tals of  $2,895,000. 

The  $52,500,000  either  should  never  have  been  charged 
to  capital  account,  or  should  have  been  made  good  out  of 
income.  The  company's  earnings  in  the  past  have  been 
ample  for  such  amortization,  and  to  bring  besides  a  large 
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return  on  actual  investment.  For  the  years  1899,  1900  and 
1901,  a  4%  dividend  was  paid  on  the  $48,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion. On  January  16,  1903,  the  capital  stock  was  increased 
an  additional  $12,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $60,000,000. 
This  increase  took  place  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  Railroad  Company  was  leased  to  the  Inter- 
borough,  namely  November  26,  1902,  for  999  years  with 
the  7%  dividend  guarantee. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  subway  reported 
a  net  income  above  all  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  fixed 
charges  amounting  to  $292,371.48.  For  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1919,  it  showed  an  income  above  fixed  charges 
of  $664,123.08.  For  the  month  of  December,  1919,  it 
showed  $408,956.98  above  fixed  charges.  From  the  fore- 
going figures  it  shows  that  the  earnings  have  been  improv- 
ing very  rapidly  and  that  the  subway  is  now  earning  greatly 
in  excess  of  its  own  fixed  charges. 

The  elevated  realized  a  deficit  of  $4,102,711.40  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  a  deficit  of  $2,584,489.95  for 
the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1919.  If  the  excessive 
capitalization  were  taken  off  and  the  company  and  the  ren- 
tals adjusted  accordingly,  it  would  have  realized  a  deficit  of 
only  $1,207,711.40  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and 
a  deficit  of  only  $1,136,989.95  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1919.  On  the  subway  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  the  company  earned  above  all  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes  and  fixed  charges  $2,630,953.75. 

On  the  elevated  lines  the  company  incurred  a  deficit  of 
$4,866,789.44  above  operating  expenses,  taxes,  interest  and 
rentals.  This  deficit  was  due  to  the  guaranteed  dividend  of 
7%  on  the  $60,000,000  capital  stock.  This  deficit  consumed 
the  surplus  on  the  subway  and  left  a  total  deficit  for  the 
company  as  a  whole  amounting  to  $2,235,835.69.  The  re- 
turns realized  from  the  subway  have  been  much  more  than 
consumed  by  the  elevated  lines. 

The  collapse  of  the  New  York  Railways  Company  was 
due  to  its  overcapitalization,  the  excessive  rentals  and  the 
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high  interest  paid.  The  company  was  organized  in  1911, 
following  a  receivership  which  had  continued  since  1907. 
The  financial  collapse  in  that  year  was  due  to  the  tremendous 
overcapitalization  that  had  been  put  upon  the  system  with 
fixed  charges  that  could  not  be  borne.  The  reorganization 
in  1911,  however,  did  not  cut  down  the  securities  to  the  rea- 
sonable earning  value  of  the  property,  but  continued  most 
of  the  overcapitalization  and  extravagant  leases,  so  that  the 
company  never  did  operate  at  a  safe  margin  above  its  fixed 
charges.  It  was  bound  to  collapse  with  the  increase  in  op- 
erating expenses  following  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
company  cannot  be  reorganized  upon  a  solvent  basis  at  any 
rate  of  fare,  unless  it  is  stripped  clean  of  all  excessive  rentals 
and  overcapitalization.  Many  of  the  properties  operated 
by  the  New  York  Railways  Company  had  been  leased  from 
other  companies.  The  leases  were  made  during  the  late 
eighties  and  during  the  nineties.  The  rentals  paid  in  a 
number  of  cases  consisted  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
guaranteed  dividends  running  as  high  as  21%  upon  the 
capital  stock.  In  no  instance  had  the  amount  of  the  rentals 
ever  been  earned  prior  to  the  lease,  but  the  amounts  then 
fixed  have  been  continued  and  were  the  principal  cause  of 
the  receiverships  in  1907  and  1919. 

The  New  York  Railways  Company  has  paid  out  every 
cent  it  could  in  dividends  and  at  every  step  added  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  securities  that  the  system  could  possibly 
stand.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  surface  lines  in  Manhattan.  With 
the  development  of  rapid  transit,  the  company  has  lost  prac- 
tically all  its  long  and  moderate  distance  traffic,  and  has  left 
only  the  short  haul  business  which  will  not  stand  a  high  rate 
of  fare.  With  this  traffic  alone,  many  of  the  lines  can  never 
be  made  to  pay  at  any  rate  of  fare,  and  they  are  practically 
obsolete  and  worthless.  For  this  reason  the  lines  cannot  be 
reorganized  on  a  solvent  basis  unless  the  new  capitalization 
excludes  all  obsolete  properties  and  includes  only  lines 
which  can  be  made  self-supporting. 
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The  investigation  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany also  disclosed  some  startling  facts.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  company  that  there  had  been  in  existence  a  mysterious 
organization  called  the  Transit  Development  Company. 
This  organization  has  been  used  not  only  to  mulct  the  public, 
but  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  itself  as  w^ell  as 
its  subsidiary  lines.  It  had  the  power  to  handle  real  estate 
and  lease  the  plants  of  the  company.  It  could  also  sell  back 
power  to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  and  its  subsidiaries 
at  any  rate  it  saw  fit  to  charge  and  engaged  in  many  other 
lines  of  business  that  were  a  constant  drain  to  railway  cor- 
poration. In  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  this  Transit  De- 
velopment Company  earned  almost  $4,000,000,  or  7,500% 
on  its  capital  stock.  And  still  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  complains  that  it  cannot  meet  expenses  on  a  five- 
cent  fare  while  those  of  the  company  who  are  in  the  inside 
circle  of  the  Transit  Development  Company  are  drawing 
unheard  of  dividends  which  they  want  to  continue  from  the 
hard  earned  nickels  wrung  from  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  could  not 
wait  for  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment on  its  appeal  for  higher  fares,  but  succeeded  in 
having  its  system  disintegrated  into  its  original  lines  on 
which  separate  five-cent  fares  are  being  charged,  although 
these  lines  are  operated  over  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
tracks,  the  same  men  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
same  cars,  the  same  plant  and  the  same  equipment  are  used, 
and  all  the  nickels  go  to  the  same 'set  of  officials  and  help 
pay  the  $131,000  salary  and  expenses  of  the  receiver  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  all  the  lines  and  sections  of 
lines. 

Now  what  is  the  constructive  remedy  for  the  present 
transit  crisis  in  the  City  of  New  York? 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  able  to 
handle  the  transit  problem  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
handle  it  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  If  the  Board  had 
been  given  a  free  hand  there  would  be  no  problem.   Despite 
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the  complications  and  the  handicaps  which  the  traction  ring 
has  thrown  around  the  street  car  systems  in  New  York  City 
the  present  municipal  administration  has  done  all  it  could 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

Since  September  21,  1919,  before  being  stopped  by  court 
order,  forty-six  bus  routes  were  established  throughout  all 
boroughs  of  the  city  and  some  seventy-five  million  passengers 
carried.  The  flexibility  of  the  bus  service  was  effectively 
demonstrated.  In  the  case  of  the  railroad  strike  in  August, 
1919,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  city  assembled  and 
put  into  operation  about  two  thousand  buses  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

While  it  is  not  the  province  or  the  purpose  of  the  city 
to  make  money  out  of  bus  operation,  the  primary  purpose 
being  service  to  the  public,  practical  experience  and  close 
study  of  the  operation  properly  supervised  convince  me  that 
the  city  will  earn  a  substantial  profit  out  of  bus  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  first  hundred  buses  operated,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  profit  of  $137,532  per  annum  will  accrue  to  the 
city,  and  subsequent  experience  verify  this  calculation.  The 
ratio  will  hold  good  for  a  larger  operation.  It  is  therefore 
estimated  that  with  a  thousand  buses  meeting  the  transporta- 
tion necessities  of  the  public,  there  will  accrue  the  sum  of 
$1,375,320. 

This  municipally  operated  bus  service  could  be  supple- 
mented by  municipal  operation  of  the  subways  at  a  five-cent 
fare.  With  municipal  operation  of  the  subways  and  buses 
we  would  soon  be  able  to  turn  money  into  the  city  treasury. 
These  funds  would  help  to  reduce  taxation.  Moreover,  these 
funds  would  help  to  pay  off  the  city's  obligations  issued  for 
rapid  transit  purposes,  and  permit  the  initiation  of  neces- 
sary public  improvements  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  high- 
ways and  parks,  without  further  burdening  the  people  by 
taxation.  Money  from  these  sources  of  municipal  operation 
would  then  be  expended  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and 
not  used  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  select  few. 


LIVING  AMERICAN  STATESMEN: 
HENRY  CABOT  LODGE 

By  Arthur  Fell  Low 

JR.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE  is  the  senior  and  per- 
vading senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  American 
Senate.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  gentleman  with  scoffing  eyes  and 
what  is  described  in  the  press  as  a  quite  smile.  The  smile 
is  at  best  a  mask.  Behind  it  one  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
lurks  a  melancholy  Jacques;  indeed  one's  first  impression 
is  decidedly  that  Mr.  Lodge  is  early  ISOO;  that  given  a 
poniard,  clothed  in  doublet  and  hose,  he  would  be  infinitely 
more  at  home  in  the  camp  or  court  of  Francois  le  Premier 
or  Charles  the  Fifth  than  he  is  representing  the  great  Amer- 
ican-Irish Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  the  distinct  attractions  of  a  person  of 
another  age.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  his  fellow  senators 
treat  him  with  that  strained  familiarity  that  would  be  nat- 
ural to  a  group  of  men  who  knew  that  they  had  among  them 
one  who  viewed  them  all  with  the  Christian  tolerance  of  a 
murder  of  the  quatro  cento. 

This  frankly  is  the  impression  of  the  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican Senate.  With  closer  study  one  learns  that  the  historical 
air  is  nothing  more  than  what  another  senate,  one  coming 
from  the  breezy  West,  described  as  the  ^^Boston  chill."  The 
exclusiveness  of  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  family  was  explained 
to  me  with  great  care  by  one  of  his  associates.  Up  to  the 
time  that  he  came  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  family 
held  social  converse  only  with  their  first  cousins,  a  neighbor- 
ing family  by  the  name  of  Cabot,  and  this  family,  it  was 
said,  was  so  extremely  morose  and  conservative  that  for 
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quite  long  periods  of  time  their  sole  conversation  was  that 
which  in  the  form  of  prayer  they  had  with  their  Maker. 

Arrived  in  Washington  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Lodge  to  talk  to  many  people  with  whom  he  could  naturally 
have  very  little  sympathy,  and  it  was  this  situation  that 
brought  to  his  face  the  now  famous  smile,  for  Mr.  Lodge 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lodge's  leadership  in  the  Senate  has  come  to  him 
most  naturally,  all  of  his  predecessors  having  died.  Follow- 
ing the  wisdom  of  Comte  de  Buffy  he  has  learned  that  the 
most  perfect  strategy  lies  in  living  longer  than  your  adver- 
sary He  has  therefore  entered  into  his  leadership  with  a 
mellow  grimness  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  all  that  he  had  attained,  and  of  being  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  those  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him  have  irrevocably  demonstrated  their 
referred  incapacity  and  unfitness. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Wilson  became  President  of  the 
Republic  Mr.  Lodge  was,  at  least  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
group  of  men  in  America  who  might  be  counted  on  to  be 
friendly  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wilson's  open  friendship 
speedily  alienated  Mr.  Lodge,  so  much  so  that  during  the 
political  controversy  among  the  politicians  as  to  whether 
America  would  join  the  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Lodge 
became  friendly  with  the  Irish  leaders  and  even  spoke  of 
some  of  them  privately  in  quite  high  terms.  Strangly,  this 
has  not  alienated  his  constituency  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  which,  with  succeeding  years,  has  become 
more  and  more  pro-Irish,  and  has  even  led  to  his  being 
called  "Boss,"  which,  in  America,  is  a  political  term  of 
affection  as  much  as  of  power.  This  association,  it  is  said, 
has  led  to  his  assuming  a  more  genial  or  "human"  attitude 
toward  his  colleagues  and  constituency,  although  he  still 
remains  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University.  Had  Mr. 
Wilson  come  into  his  life  earlier,  Mr.  Lodge  would  have 
been  President  of  the  Republic. 
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Mr.  Lodge  has  a  decided  literary  side  and,  unlike  most 
American  statesmen,  he  has  published  quite  a  number  of 
books  which  he  has  written  himself.  His  writings  are  the 
better  part  of  him,  for  here  he  is  without  reserve,  without 
that  association  which  has  so  interferred  with  his  political 
career. 

Years  ago  I  saw  a  delightful  farce  in  Paris  in  which  an 
American  ''entered,"  the  stage  directions  reading  that  his 
waistcoat  should  be  unbuttoned,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Mr.  Lodge  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  type.  He  is  always  faultlessly  dressed  and 
his  hands  never  have  been  even  in  anyone  else's  pockets,  for 
he  represents  that  small  minority,  the  American  lav^er  who 
has  arrived  at  the  Senate  without  having  represented  a  cor- 
poration or  an  interest.  Indeed,  he  is  a  rare  avis  in  Ameri- 
can life,  a  student  of  law  entitled  to  practice  at  the  bar,  who 
has  never  availed  himself  of  that  royal  road  to  wealth.  This 
distinction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  of  a  family  of 
means,  although  one  of  his  conferres  gave  the  additional 
reason  for  his  not  having  practiced  on  the  ground  that  in  this 
way  he  avoided  addressing  the  juries,  which  are  most 
promiscuously  made  up. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  Mr.  Lodge  ever 
did  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analytic  politician  of 
America  was  to  write  the  life  of  his  great  grandfather, 
George  Cabot.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  last  and  bit- 
terest leaders  of  the  Federalist  party  and  presided  at  the 
Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  where  these  loyal  descendants 
of  Englishmen  considered  having  Massachusetts  secede 
from  the  Union.  Although  it  was  in  New  England  that  the 
original  revolt  against  the  mother  country  began,  and  al- 
though the  men  of  Massachusetts  were  the  first  and  most 
ardent  advocates  of  separation,  the  new  Republic  once  estab- 
lished, it  was  in  New  England  that  there  was  the  greatest 
opposition  to  the  pernicious  democratic  theories  of  Jeffer- 
son. 
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Affected  by  his  residence  in  France  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  believer  in  unfettered 
democracy  and  strongly  anti-English.  Later  in  life  he  saw 
the  error  of  his  ways,  but  the  damage  was  already  done  and 
the  conservative  party,  or  Federalist  party  as  it  was  called, 
believing  in  a  rule  by  an  educated  minority  had  been  swept 
out  of  existence  and  for  many  years  its  name  was  anathema. 
There  was  enough  talent  in  young  Lodge  and  enough  sense 
of  mischief,  as  shown  by  his  own  story  of  his  turning  over 
a  statue  in  his  father's  garden  and  then  blaming  his  boy 
companion,  to  have  made  him  a  great  leader  of  democracy. 
But  his  early  manhood  was  affected  by  his  own  cultured 
ancestors  and  he  carried  into  his  national  politics  the  rem- 
nants of  a  political  belief  that  America  had  passed  irrevoc- 
ably away  from  him. 

While  Roosevelt  lived  Lodge  was  necessarily  over- 
shadowed, for  that  robust  personality  had  all  the  culture  that 
Lodge  possessed,  together  with  a  fellowship  with  the  great 
mass  of  his  American  citizens  which  was  missing  in  the 
Yankee  statesman.  After  Roosevelt  died  Lodge  should  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  and  should  have 
been  nominated  for  President.  But  his  dislike  for  acrimoni- 
ous discussion  allowed  other  men  to  take  the  leadership  away 
from  him,  and  his  unwillingness,  and  perhaps  his  inability, 
to  negotiate  with  the  politicians  left  him  outside  the  political 
pale. 

Another  term  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  am  told,  might 
have  stirred  him  to  that  bitter  definiteness  that  is  so  essential 
to  success  in  American  life  and  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Western  states  and  statesmen  who  now  dominate  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  even  to  be  presumed  that  had  Mr. 
Wilson's  health  remained  good  Mr.  Lodge  by  reason  of  his 
intellectual  qualities  would  have  naturally  become  his  chief 
antagonist,  especially  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  undertaken  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  which  I  understand  was  a  pos- 
sibility at  one  time. 
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In  studying  Mr.  Lodge  one  comes  to  an  understanding 
of  the  interesting  schism  that  exists  within  the  Republican 
party  due  to  the  endeavor  of  the  eastern  or  conservative  wing 
to  dominate  the  western  or  progressive  group.  The  Eastern 
senators  have  maintained  their  power  by  their  great  culture 
as  a  rule  and  also  by  their  readiness  and  willingness  and 
understanding  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  interests.  The  Re- 
publican party  owed  its  existence  to  the  extension  of  the 
theories  of  Jefferson  that  all  human  beings  had  rights.  But 
the  slavery  question  once  settled,  there  came  to  the  fore  in 
it  a  group  of  men  principally  easterners  and  political  de- 
scendants of  the  Federalists  who  had  no  more  understanding 
of  Lincoln  than  had  Gladstone,  and  these  have  been  in  the 
Senate  the  defenders  of  property  rights  against  what  the 
westerners  term  human  rights. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Senator  Lodge,  and 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  is  about  to 
be  revived,  that  he  has  been  one  of  those  who  have  fought 
the  disenfranchisement  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  In 
June,  1890,  Mr.  Lodge  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  that  body  reported  out  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Bill,  which  was  known  as  the  Force  Bill  because  it 
threatened  to  use  the  Federal  forces  to  protect  the  Negroes 
against  intimidation  at  the  polls. 

^'We  have  clothed  the  Negroes  with  the  attributes  of 
American  citizenship,"  he  said  in  explaining  his  attitude. 
"We  have  put  in  their  hands  the  emblem  of  American  sov- 
ereignity. Whether  wisely  or  unwisely  done  is  of  no  conse- 
quence now;  it  has  been  done  and  it  is  irrevocable.  The 
government  which  made  the  black  man  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  protect  him  in  his  rights  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  it  is  a  cowardly  government 
if  it  does  not  do  it." 

Although  the  Senate  at  that  time  was  Republican  and 
there  was  a  Republican  president  the  Eastern  or  Federalist 
wing  was  in  control  and  this  bill  was  killed  in  the  Senate. 
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What  is  most  lamented  by  students  of  American  affairs 
.is  that  without  unusually  rich  personality,  and  one  of  rare 
charm,  with  a  background  of  great  variety  and  scholarship, 
Mr.  Lodge  will  leave  so  comparatively  little  impression  on 
American  life.  His  own  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  has 
been  carried  to  the  point  of  self-indulgence — a  New  Eng- 
land rather  than  an  American  characteristic. 

Of  all  living  American  statesmen,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  Mr.  Lodge  is  the  most  scholarly,  the  best  read  and 
the  ablest.  In  the  Versailles  conference  he  would  have 
saved  Europe  as  well  as  America  many  lamented  mistakes. 
Had  he  been  less  of  the  Hamiltonian  he  might  in  his  own 
country  have  achieved  its  greatest  honor,  and  had  he  been 
president  he  undoubtedly  have  ranked  with  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  the  three  greatest  of  American  states- 
men. 


BEAUTY  SHALL  BE  UNTO  ME  A  DREAM 

By  Helen  Frazee-Bower 

For  Beauty  shall  be  unto  me  a  dream 

That  waking  or  asleep  the  eye  discerns 
And  follows  still — the  Midas-touch  that  turns 

The  Face  of  things  that  are  to  things  that  seem. 

Not  light  itself,  but  those  far  rays  that  gleam 

Beyond  the  circle  where  a  white  star  burns. 

Not  sight  nor  sound,  but  something  mute  that  yearns 

For  self-expression  in  the  great  scheme. 

Aye,  Beauty  is  the  buried  seed  that  sleeps 

And  dreams  the  soul  to  blossom.    Beauty  lives 

Not  here  nor  there,  but  evermore  she  keeps 

The  goal  beyond  for  which  the  dreamer  strives; 

The  vision  that  eludes,  the  silent  word, 

The  sight  unseen,  the  something  never  heard. 


MUTATIONS  IN  HUMAN 
PROGRESS 

By  John  Candee  Dean,  Sc.D. 

URING  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  greatly  extended 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  both  civilized 
and  archaic  man.  Formerly  we  depended  on  written  rec- 
ords handed  down  from  generation  to  generation;  now  we 
have  unearthed  the  records  of  man  that  were  compiled  be- 
fore the  time  of  classical  civilization,  and  from  discoveries 
in  archaeology  and  paleontology  are  reconstructing  his  un- 
written history  extending  back  many  thousands  of  years. 

These  records  show  that  man's  advancement  has  been 
made  by  mutations.  There  have  been  successive  periods  of 
civilization,  separated  by  epochs  of  barbarism.  Each  suc- 
ceeding race  has  had  its  beginning,  flourished,  decayed  and 
died.  There  is  but  little  evidence  to  support  the  common 
prevailing  idea  that  Nature  has  a  blind  tendency  toward 
universal  progress.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  forms  of  life 
were  developed  from  the  lower  forms,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  development  is  always  progressive,  and  that  Nature 
assures  us  of  continuous  human  advancement. 

In  many  instances  prehistoric  forms  of  life  have  been 
extinguished  with  startling  suddenness.  The  archaic  mam- 
mals met  their  fate  largely  through  competition,  induced  by 
the  incursion  of  later  orders,  but  the  prime  cause  was  the 
fluctuating  climate.  The  ancestors  of  man,  the  primates, 
had  many  narrow  escapes.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  they 
were  wholly  extinguished  in  North  America.  The  Pleis- 
tocene period  was  a  time  of  wholesale  extinctions,  when 
races  of  animals  were  blotted  out,  but  man  by  his  superior 
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mental  attributes  was  able  to  survive  and  took  his  place  as 
the  dominant  form  of  life. 

The  age  of  man,  beginning  when  the  ape-man  acquired 
traits  which  we  call  human,  extends  to  a  period  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
slowness  of  the  processes  involved  in  biological  evolution. 
The  oldest  known  fossil  remains  of  man  were  found  in 
Trinal,  on  the  island  of  Java  in  1894.  This  Java  ape-man 
is  estimated  to  have  lived  about  500,000  years  ago.  The 
oldest  known  European  remains  are  those  of  the  Heidelburg 
man,  discovered  in  1907;  estimated  age  about  350,000  years. 

The  Neanderthal  man  lived  perhaps  50,000  years  ago, 
and  the  Cro-Magnon  cave  men  about  25,000  years  ago. 
They  were  a  splendid  race,  with  large  brain  capacity.  The 
Cro-Magnon^s  are  examples  of  an  ancient  race,  with  artistic 
culture,  who  faded  away.  A  parallel  may  here  be  seen 
with  certain  civilized  races,  within  historic  times,  who  de- 
veloped high  artistic  and  industrial  culture,  followed  by  a 
period  of  decline  to  barbarism. 

Not  until  the  present  generation  have  we  secured  the 
culmination  of  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  trace  the 
development  from  the  ape-man  of  Java  through  ages  of 
struggle  to  the  Cro-Magnon  man  of  Southern  France,  and 
then  through  the  vicissitudes  of  civilization  in  Egypt,  the 
Orient,  and  Europe,  to  the  highly  developed  man  of  today. 

Man  by  reason  of  his  superior  intelligence,  and  com- 
munal cooperation,  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment.  It 
is  probable  that  man's  physical  evolution  has  virtually 
ceased.  In  fact,  his  physical  drift  is  possibly  retrogressive. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  dullness  of  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell  and  hearing.  These  are  the  senses  which  the 
wild  animals  depend  on  for  their  safety.  The  reduction  of 
the  hair  and  teeth  are  also  indications  of  human  physical 
retrogressive  tendencies.  Modern  charity  which  fosters  the 
physically,  mentally  and  morally  unfit,  must  in  time  have  a 
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very  adverse  effect  on  the  race.    Man's  future  progress  will 
be  due  to  his  dominant  mental  superiority. 

All  human  progress  is  intellectual.  The  social  value  of 
any  group  of  men  is  in  proportion  to  the  mental  capacity  of 
a  few  individuals  of  superior  intellectual  power.  Natural 
events  occur  regardless  of  man's  interests,  and  progress  is 
due  to  individual  variation.  Society,  institutions  and  every- 
thing that  exists  are  the  product  of  evolution.  The  ancient 
Babylonians  and  the  Etruscans  were  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  races  had  their  periods  of  development  and  decay. 
Etruscans  had  their  great  period  during  1100  years  which 
came  to  an  end  about  87  B.C.  in  the  turbulent  time  of  Sulla. 
The  celebrated  English  Egyptologist,  Flinders  Petrie,  de- 
clares that:  ''In  Egypt  we  can  trace  the  past  of  man  in  con- 
tinuous history  for  over  seven  thousand  years,  and  can  put 
in  order  a  prehistoric  age  which  may  extend  our  view  to 
about  ten  thousand  years.  Over  the  whole  of  that  time  we 
know  what  were  the  products  of  every  century.  Here,  then, 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  put  in  our  hands 
a  series,  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compare  periods 
together,  and  learn  what  they  may  have  in  common."  He 
then  proceeds  to  show,  that  in  the  long  range  of  vision  be- 
tween 6000  B.C.  to  the  nineteenth  century,  there  can  be 
described  six  successive  periods  of  high  civilization,  each 
followed  by  a  period  of  decline  to  barbarism. 

The  distinctive  art  of  Egypt  appeared  in  the  second 
dynastic  period  (4500  B.C.)  which  was  followed  by  a  dark 
age,  and  in  the  early  third  dynasty  art  was  very  rude,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  third  dynasty  the  rise  in  art  was  rapid, 
and  a  nearly  perfect  art  in  sculpture  was  developed.  Later 
there  arose  the  great  age  of  pyramid  builders. 

The  pyramid  of  Gizah,  the  tomb  of  Cheops,  built  in  the 
thirtieth  century  B.C.,  is  still  the  largest  stone  superstructure 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Here  is  the  most  conclusive 
surviving  evidence  of  man's  emergence  from  barbarism,  and 
it  is  a  witness  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  organized  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  authority.     It  contains   2,300,000 
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blocks  of  stone,  each  weighing  two  and  a  half  tons.  In  the 
sepulchre  are  several  dressed  stones  weighing  fifty  tons  each. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  thought  to  have  been  sawed  into 
shape  with  copper  saws  set  with  black  diamonds. 

One  quarter  mile  east  of  the  great  pyramid  is  the  colossus 
of  the  Sphinx,  which  for  fifty  centuries  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  It  represents  the  head  of  a  king  on  the  body 
of  a  crouching  lion.  It  is  carved  from  the  living  rock,  and 
is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length.  The  face  looks 
toward  the  rising  sun,  and,  in  spite  of  mutilations,  still  ex- 
presses sovereign  strength  with  calm  dignity. 

The  dark  age  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid builders,  is  described  by  an  Egyptian  writer  called 
Apuur.  It  appears  that  a  soviet  government,  much  like  the 
present  one  in  Russia,  was  under  trial.  The  following  is 
taken  from  ^'Literature  of  Ancient  Egypt"  (1914)  by  Sir 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  the  learned  keeper  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities  of  the  British  Museum. 

An  Egyptian  writer  called  Apuur  of  the  Xlth  dynasty 
(about  3400  B.C.)  describes  the  terrible  state  of  the  Egypt- 
ians in  consequence  of  the  anarchy  into  which  Egypt  had 
fallen.  The  Papyrus  in  which  these  observations  are  written 
is  preserved  in  Leyden  (No.  1344).  It  states  that  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Delta  had  armed  themselves. 

"The  honest  man  is  grieved  because  of  what  had  happened  in 
the  country.  Men  who  go  out  to  play  take  their  shields  with  them. 
The  Nile  had  flooded  the  fields,  but  few  went  out  to  play.  Poor 
men  have  obtained  valuable  goods.  The  slaves  are  sad,  and  the 
nobles  no  longer  participate  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The 
gentle-folks  weep,  the  simple  folks  are  glad,  and  the  people  from 
every  town  say:  'Come,  let  us  blot  out  those  who  have  power  and 
possessions  among  us.'  The  river  is  blood,  and  men  drink  it.  The 
boats  of  the  people  of  the  South  have  failed  to  arrive,  the  towns  are 
destroyed,  and  Upper  Egypt  is  a  desert.  A  gentleman  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  man.  Noble  ladies  and  slave  girls 
suffer  alike,  and  the  children  of  princes  are  dashed  against  the  wall. 

"The  laws  of  the  court-house  are  rejected,  men  trample  on  them 
in  public,  and  the  poor  break  them  in  the  street.  Things  are  now 
done  that  never  were  done  before,  for  a  party  of  miserable  men  have 
removed  the  king.  Men  resemble  mud  birds,  filth  is  everywhere, 
and  everybody  is  clothed  in  dirty  garments." 
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Apuur  appeals  to  the  people  to  destroy  the  enemies  of 
the  sacred  palace.  He  seems  to  fortell  the  coming  of  a  king 
who  will  restore  prosperity;  who  will  be  the  shepherd  of 
mankind,  with  no  evil  in  his  heart. 

He  further  describes  the  results  of  the  revolution.  The 
occupants  of  the  tombs  have  been  thrown  out,  and  the  man 
who  could  not  make  a  coffin  for  himself  has  converted  a 
tomb  into  a  treasury.  ''Men  who  had  fine  clothes  are  now 
in  rags,  and  he  who  never  wore  clothes  before,  is  now 
dressed  in  fine  linen.  Noble  ladies  go  hungry,  while 
butchers  are  sated  with  what  was  once  prepared  for  them. 
Multitudes  are  buried  in  the  river,  the  stream  is  a  tomb  and 
the  place  of  mummification  is  a  canal.  There  is  a  plague 
everywhere,  blood  is  in  every  place,  death  is  common  and 
mummy  wrappings  call  to'  people  before  they  are  used." 

The  period  of  the  building  of  the  great  tomb  at  Gizeh 
was  remarkable  for  its  development  of  the  sumptuous  work 
of  the  goldsmith  and  lapidary,  which  has  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  been  equaled  in  modern  times.  Two  hundred  years 
after  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  only 
a  few  miles  farther  up  the  Nile,  the  royal  architects  ex- 
hibited remarkable  creative  powers  by  producing  the  earl- 
iest form  of  columns  with  foliage  capitals,  in  the  colonnade 
of  the  temple  of  Sahure.  The  culmination  of  the  architect's 
art,  however,  occurred  in  the  thirteenth. century  B.C.  by  the 
construction  of  the  Karnak  Clerestory  Hall  with  its  gigantic 
colonnades. 

It  is  said  that  as  far  back  as  4242  B.C.  the  Egyptians  had 
the  most  accurate  system  of  chronology  ever  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  The  length  of  the  year  was  measured 
by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star,  Sirius.  Each  year, 
when  Sirius  was  first  seen  to  rise  before  the  sun,  the  length 
•of  the  year  was  measured.  Sirius  then  rose  heliacally,  in 
the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  about  July  19th.  Their  year  be- 
gan at  the  winter  solstice  (December  22nd)  called  the  first 
day  of  Troth.  They  found  the  year  to  have  365^/4  days. 
The  winter  solstice  is  really  the  scientific  beginning  point 
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of  the  year.  They  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  and  to  the  last  month  five  intercalary  days 
were  added.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  to  the  calendar 
every  fourth  year,  they  added  a  month  at  the  end  of  120 
years,  called  Hanis.  While  this  was  a  purely  astronomical 
system  of  chronology,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  had 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Their  astronomy 
was  geocentric,  and  therefore  a  false  system. 

By  2000  B.C.  the  resources  and  forces  which  had  ex- 
panded Egyptian  life  and  power  to  a  height  never  before 
attained  by  any  nation,  were  exhausted  and  prostrated.  The 
invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  followed.  Petrie  says: 
"The  later  stages  of  this  period  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
civil  confusion  and  decay,  and  finally  closed  with  the  Hyksds 
invasion." 

About  3000  B.C.  the  work  of  the  Nile  artizans  found  its 
way  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  island  of  Crete  where 
the  first  European  civilization  was  developed  and  a  new 
written  language  evolved.  A  similar  development  of  human 
progress  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia  by  the  Babylon- 
ians was  later  than  that  of  the  Nile  and  earlier  than  that 
of  Crete.  The  art  of  warfare  here  reached  a  stage  far 
superior  to  that  of  Egypt.  The  arts  of  peace  had  been  de- 
veloped in  Egypt,  those  of  war  in  Babylonia. 

Kabylonia  was  elevated  to  the  leadership  of  Western 
Asia  about  2100  B.C.  Their  code  of  laws  exhibit  the  re- 
markable organization  of  commercial  art,  architecture,  and 
business  interest,  which  contributed  to  the  growth  of  civiliz- 
ation and  wealth  of  the  world.  In  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
the  Assyrian  Kings  had  gained  control  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire  and  were  expanding  its  boundaries  in  all  direc- 
tions. Iron  had  long  been  worked  by  the  Hittites,  and 
the  fierce  soldiers  of  the  Assyrians  were  armed  with  terrible 
weapons  of  iron. 

The  wonderful  Cretan  civilization  was  overwhelmed 
and  obliterated,  about  1200  B.C.  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  who  came  through  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  oc- 
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cupying  southern  Greece.  They  were  then  barbarians  little 
advanced  beyond  the  Stone  Age.  Breasted  tells  us  that  the 
drawing  on  Greek  pottery  of  800  B.C.  was  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  Cro-Magnon  cave  men  of  France  who  lived 
25,000  years  earlier. 

The  leading  factor  in  man's  civilization  has  been  shown 
to  arise  from  the  discovery  and  use  of  metals.  They  have 
widened  the  scope  of  human  endeavor,  elevated  the  arts, 
given  to  man  that  courage  and  power  which  lead  to  great 
enterprises. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  copper  implements 
and  thus  inaugurated  the  age  of  metals.  The  first  step 
toward  higher  civilization  was  made  when  copper  was  dis- 
covered, and  copper  tools  and  weapons  made.  Before  the 
discovery  of  copper,  the  ore  called  malachite  had  been  used 
as  an  ingredient  for  face  paint.  If,  by  chance,  some  of  the 
malachite  had  dropped  into  charcoal  fire,  its  melting  would 
have  resulted  in  a  bead  of  pure  copper;  it  is  also  possible 
that  pieces  of  virgin  copper  may  have  been  found.  Gold 
was  known  before  copper.  It  is  the  most  universally  dis- 
tributed of  all  metals  and  occasionally  occurs  in  nuggets 
of  virgin  gold  that  may  be  beaten  out  into  bars. 

In  war,  an  immense  and  decisive  advantage  was  given 
to  nations  whose  armies  were  equipped  with  metal  spears, 
swords  and  shields.  They  were  coinscious  that  victory  was 
sure  to  attend  their  struggle  in  battle  against  those  whose 
arms  were  of  stone.  The  invention  of  metal  tools  gave  the 
Egyptian  craftsmen  mastery  over  the  hardest  materials,  and 
in  the  pyramid  age  this  newly  acquired  power  caused  them 
to  run  riot  in  stone  work. 

The  use  of  iron  came  after  the  final  collapse  of  the  won- 
derful Egyptian  civilization.  While  iron  was  discovered 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  a  knowfedge  of  it 
spread  slowly.  The  Assyrians  were  the  first  to  equip  their 
great  armies  with  weapons  of  iron  which  enabled  them  to 
triumph  over  their  enemies.  They  developed  a  great  civil- 
ization.    Their  architecture  was  wonderful  and  the  first 
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known  great  library  of  Asia  was  in  the  palace  at  Nineveh, 
written  in  cuneiform  characters.  This  library  was  cen- 
turies older  than  the  oldest  library  of  the  Greeks. 

Weapons  of  iron  divorced  men  from  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  before  the  time  of  Homer  the  great  wave  of  the  Dorian 
invasion  swept  over  Greece  and  engulfed  it  in  darkness. 
The  Dorians  were  armed  with  weapons  of  iron.  As  letters 
died  out,  swords  of  iron  increased  in  length.  The  Homeric 
poems  depict  an  age  of  transition,  which  is  typified  by  the 
change  from  bronze  to  iron.  A  proof  occurs  in  Homer, 
where  a  mass  of  iron  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prizes  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Patroclus. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  it  is  only  possible  to  dis- 
cuss a  few  of  the  leading  examples  in  history,  which  illus- 
trate the  mutation  in  human  progress.  As  the  Assyrian  civ- 
ilization declined  that  of  Greece  rapidly  developed,  cul- 
minating about  450  B.C.,  and  surpassing  the  previous  high- 
est stage  of  Egyptian  culture.  The  descent  from  Greek  and 
Roman  enlightenment  to  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages  is 
the  most  familiar  example  of  the  decline  and  suspension  of 
social  development.  It  marks  the  barbaric  period  between 
ancient  and  modern  times.  The  fifth  century  saw  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Roman  Empire.  Western  Europe  was 
torn  from  the  imperial  mold  and  broken  up.  From  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century  there  was  no  progress  in  Europe. 
According  to  Petrie  this  was  the  sixth  recurrent  dark  period 
of  Mediterranean  civilization.  The  last  dark  age  finally 
crystallized  into  feudalism,  and,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a 
revival  of  learning,  wealth,  art  and  manners  began. 

The  scholastacism  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  verbose  rub- 
bish. Medieval  thought  was  unscientific  and  uncritical. 
There  was  little  lost  in  the  arts  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  liberal  arts,  engineering  and  mechanics, 
which  would  have  been  of  value  to  us.  Tales  of  the  lost 
arts  including  that  of  hardening  copper  are  without  evi- 
dence of  truth.  Ancient  Egyptian  chisels  for  dressing  stone 
have  been  found   and  tested,   physically  and   chemically. 
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Some  of  their  copper  was  hard  because  of  its  natural  alloys, 
but  the  common  method  of  hardening  the  edge  of  copper 
tools,  probably  was  by  hammering.  After  the  discovery  of 
tin,  it  was  used  for  hardening  copper  by  mixing  the  two 
metals.    Such  alloys  are  called  bronze. 

Within  the  last  century,  we  made  greater  progress  in 
acquiring  real  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  grasping  its 
nature,  than  in  all  past  ages.  Our  only  real  and  valuable 
knowledge  is  that  of  Nature  herself.  She  is  secretive  and 
does  not  voluntarily  reveal  her  attributes.  They  have  to 
be  wrung  from  her  by  laborious  observations.  We  search 
for  explanation  of  observed  natural  phenomenon,  through 
the  discovery  of  cause,  and  demand  of  casuality  an  answer  in 
reason.  Science  is  the  intellectual  autocrat  of  modern  life 
and  thought. 

The  application  of  electricity  and  chemistry  to  thou- 
sands of  useful  purposes  has  given  the  twentieth  century  the 
stamp  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Age.  The  production  and 
use  of  metals  is  still  the  leading  factor  in  the  power  and 
progress  of  nations.  Without  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  metallurgy  there  would  have  been  little  progress  in  steel 
development.  Bessemer  was  the  first  to  produce  chemical 
steel,  and  his  own  large  fortune  was  but  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  enormous  wealth  which  his  invention  gave  to  the 
world. 

Flinders  Petrie  expresses  the  belief  that  one  cause  of  the 
decline  in  civilization  is  that  a  gradual  transformation  to  a 
social  democracy  takes  place.  The  following  opinion  was 
written  by  him  ten  years  ago : 

"When  democracy  has  attained  full  power,  the  majority  without 
capital  necessarily  eat  up  the  capital  of  the  minority,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion steadily  decays,  until  the  inferior  population  is  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  a  fitter  people.  The  consumption  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  second  century  when  democracy  was 
dominant,  until  the  Gothic  kingdom  arose  on  its  ruin,  is  the  best- 
known  example  in  detail.  Such  is  the  regular  connection  of  the  farms 
of  government,  or  the  relation  of  classes  which  is  inherent  in  the 
conditions  of  the  revolutions  of  civilizations." 
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Is  the  splendid  civilization  of  Europe  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  reaction  resulting  from  her  great 
war?  Do  the  events  occurring  in  Russia,  and  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism,  portend  a  downward  movement  toward  another 
dark  age  in  Europe?  Are  the  powers  of  the  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  to  be  suppressed  by  unreasoning, 
collective  ochloracies?  Remember  that  every  discovery  by 
which  human  relationship  has  been  improved,  by  which 
the  civilization  of  man  has  progressed  has  been  produced 
by  the  creative  power  of  the  individual,  never  by  the  power 
of  a  combination  of  men.  The  great  discoveries  that  have 
opened  up  new  fields  of  improvement,  elevated  human 
thought  or  action,  have  been  created  by  the  private  judg- 
ment of  bold  and  able  individuals. 

No  nation  has  been  eminent  in  art,  literature,  and  learn- 
ing which  was  not  first  great  in  commerce  and  wealth. 
Sometimes  the  fading  of  civilization  has  been  caused  by  the 
extinction  of  property  rights,  through  invasion,  or  revolu- 
tion, or  both.  Civilization  itself  rests  on  the  security  of 
private  property.  No  country,  whatever  its  natural  re- 
sources, whatever  the  intellectual  endowments  of  its  people, 
can  be  prevented  from  sinking  to  barbarism,  unless  private 
property  is  secure.  Where  a  people  are  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  things  created  by  their  industry,  and  saved  by 
their  frugality,  regardless  of  destructive  wars  and  heavy 
taxes,  they  will  advance  in  commerce,  art,  wealth  and  power. 


THE  SEASON  OF  SYMPHONY 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

N  winter,  New  York  used  to  crave  for  opera.  It 
raved  about  old  stars  and  even  new  ones.  It  stared, 
night  after  night,  at  glittering  boxes  filled  with  bored  men 
and  rich,  self-conscious  women.  It  made  believe  to  dis- 
criminate between  Verdi  and  Puccini.  It  grew  hot  about 
the  wickedness  of  "Salome,"  and  the  voluptuous  charm  of 
"Tristan  and  Isode."  It  tried  its  utmost  to  sit  through  the 
whole  of  "Parsifal"  and  swore  by  "Carmen." 

The  opera  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  season,  the  test  of 
culture  and  the  magnet  which  drew  fashion.  Not  to  have 
heard  the  very  latest  singer,  great  or  small,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  to  have  proved  oneself  a  rank  and  poor  outsider. 
The  smart  folk  babbled  about  "Geraldine"  and  Caruso,  as, 
before  them,  a  more  critical  generation  had  talked  of  "Jean" 
and  Calve.  Times  changed  and  stars  who  once  seemed 
bright  grew  pale.  But  the  passion  for  grand  opera  did  not 
change,  and  few  of  us  were  musical  enough  to  see  that,  slow- 
ly but  surely,  it  was  losing  its  old  grip  upon  the  public. 

And  why?  Because  the  singers  of  the  day,  though  ap- 
plauded like  more  wonderful  forerunners,  were,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  admired  Caruso,  not  really  stars,  but, 
well,  just  singers,  or  good  actors  and  interpreters,  of  whom 
some  had  worn-out  voices.  Most  opera-goers  knew  this  fact 
subconsciously  yet  even  they  felt  only  a  vague  disenchant- 
ment, an  odd  absence  of  illusion,  when  they  were  listenino- 
to  performances  of  works  which  once  seemed  magical. 

This  disenchantment  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  explain 
the  strange  and  frenzied  interest  shown  this  season  in  the 
metropolis  in  concert  music.  Since  last  November  there  has 
been  less  eager  interest  in  opera  and  a  development,  in  an 
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amazing  way,  of  what  we  call  pure  music.  Within  six 
months  our  local  Symphony  Orchestras,  together  with  five 
out  of  town  societies,  will  have  wiped  out  all  previous  rec- 
ords, here  or  elsewhere,  by  giving  New  York  not  a  hundred, 
but,  if  statistics  do  not  err,  two  hundred  and  thirty  good 
symphonic  concerts. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  these  performances,  our 
weary  music  critics  will  have  had  to  attend  nine  symphonic 
functions  weekly,  besides  heaven  only  knows  how  many 
recitals  and  perlormances  by  chamber-music  artists. 

If  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,  what  of  the 
critics?  How  can  the  most  fervent  lover  of  pure  music 
not  rebel  at  such  a  plethora  of  tuneful  art?  The  layman  is 
not  forced  to  hear  more  than  he  wants  of  symphony.  But 
the  poor  critic  has  to  listen  to  it  all,  or  to  as  much  as  the 
perpetual  clash  of  concerts  and  the  rest — including  opera — 
allow  one  mortal  to  drink  in  each  day. 

In  other  times,  New  York  had  two  Societies  devoted  to 
the  cult  of  symphony.  The  older  of  the  two,  the  Philhar- 
monic, had  as  its  only  steady  rival  the  important  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  There  were,  indeed,  some  minor 
organizations,  but  they  were  not  of  vital  moment  or  sig- 
nificance. Then,  one  by  one,  the  ambitious  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  and,  more  re- 
cently, of  Detroit,  began  at  intervals  to  visit  the  metropolis 
and,  to  the  New  York  and  Philharmonic  groups,  about  one 
year  ago,  was  added  a  third  local  rival. 

At  the  outset  it  was  known  as  the  New  Symphony.  It 
has  this  season  been  re-named  the  National.  Between  this 
body  and  the  existing  local  and  outside  societies  a  mad, 
incessant  war  is  now  in  progress.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  week  after  week,  Mr.  Stransky,  Mr.  Bodansky,  Mr. 
Damrosch,  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Oberhoeffer,  Mr.  Monteux,  Mr. 
Stokowski  and  Mr.  Gabrilovitch,  the  conductors  of  these 
orchestras,  have  vied  with  one  another  in  directing  fine  per- 
formances of  symphony.  And,  as  if  they  were  inadequate 
to  the  present  thirst  and  hunger  for  pure  music,  a  foreign 
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maestro,  Mr.  Toscanini,  has  brought  from  Milan  a  ninth 
orchestra. 

But  the  outcome  of  this  sudden  growth  of  music  has, 
except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  one  orchestra  long  famous 
here,  been  not  the  financial  crash  of  all  the  warring  groups 
but  a  vast  increase  of  the  concert-going  public.  How  long 
the  current  craze  for  symphony  will  last  no  one  can  tell. 
It  may  prove  to  have  been  a  passing  fad.  It  may,  however, 
have  more  permanence. 

In  any  case  it  will  have  helped  to  spread  a  taste  for 
higher  things  than  musical  comedy;  ''grand  opera"  may  be 
hit  if  the  concerts  go  on  drawing  crowds  as  they  now  do. 
One  good  result  of  the  big  concert  war  may  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  opera.  Heaven  knows  there  is  much 
need  of  a  reform  both  in  the  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  in  the  attitude  of  their  far  too  patient  audiences.  The 
art  of  song,  the  art  and  style  of  lyric  drama,  in  our  leading 
opera  house,  are  not  today  what  they  were  years  ago. 

Our  symphony  conductors,  all  of  them,  are  on  their 
mettle,  full  of  fire  and  zeal.  They  are  struggling  for  art- 
istic recognition  and  for  more  than  that — for  the  existence 
of  their  several  orchestras.  The  backers  of  pure  music,  in 
the  past,  have  not  been  selfish.  They  have  been  prompted 
by  quite  altruistic  motives.  The  Flaglers,  Mackays,  de  Cop- 
pet,  Pulitzers  and  other  wealthy  persons  who  have  been 
behind  our  great  symphony  organizations  have  all  aspired, 
not  to  make  money  for  themselves,  but  to  spread  taste.  It  is 
not  to  win  social  recognition  that  they  have  given  money  and 
bequeathed  more  money  to  institutions  like  the  New  York 
and  Philharmonic  orchestras.  Some  have  been  prompted 
by  their  own  real  love  of  symphony,  while  some,  less  musical, 
have  wished  to  promote  a  gracious  art  which,  as  they  knew, 
is  beautiful  and  uplifting.  The  boxes  in  our  concert  halls 
are  dimly  lit.  They  do  not  make  a  good  background  for 
rich  costumes.  The  eyes  of  those  who  meet  to  hear  per- 
formances of  Bach  and  Beethoven  are  fixed  upon  the  plat- 
form, not  the  boxes.     The  conductor  and  the  musicians  in 
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the  orchestra  mean  vastly  more  to  the  supporters  of  our 
concerts  than  all  the  New  York  millionaires  together.  Pure 
music  has  this  advantage  over  opera.  It  does  not  foster 
vulgar  snobbishness.  It  has  some  other  merits.  It  rests  the 
jaded  mind  and  yet  it  quickens  and  awakes  imagination. 
It  may  not  be  so  exciting  as  grand  opera.  But,  en  revanche^ 
it  stirs  up  poetry  and  fancy  in  the  responsive  listener. 

For,  even  if  one  reads  the  program  notes,  one  is  not 
bound  and  fettered  by  what  they  may  say  of  the  meanings 
and  mysteries  of  the  music.  A  hundred  persons,  who  may 
hear  a  symphony,  may  find  a  hundred  different  meanings 
in  that  work.  The  most  learned  commentators  on  the  great 
closing  movement  in  the  "Choral''  long  wrangled  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  grand  ode  to  Peace  or  Joy.  At  times, 
of  course,  the  composers  have  supplied  meanings.  But, 
even  then,  those  who  enjoy  their  works  may  choose  to  read 
quite  other  things  into  the  tones,  the  themes  and  rhythms 
of  composers.  Those  program  notes,  however,  sometime 
help.  It  is  well  to  know,  before  we  hear  the  "Fantastic," 
for  example,  that  when  he  wrote  it,  Hector  Berlioz  was  in 
love  with  Henrietta  Smithson,  and  that  a  certain  leit-motif, 
or  theme,  which  is  repeated  many  times  in  that  weird  sym- 
phony, expresses  the  idea  of  his  beloved.  Nor  can  it  harm 
one  to  be  frequently  reminded  that  in  his  C-minor,  Beetho- 
ven suggested  Fate.  We  need  no  program  notes,  however, 
for  the  "Unfinished,"  the  Brahms  symphonies,  and  countless 
other  works.  We  prefer  to  let  our  fancy  roam  at  large 
when  we  are  revelling  in  most  symphonies  and  tone-poems. 

The  present  passion  for  great  concert  music  must  do 
good,  by  arousing  our  imaginative  faculties  and  by  attuning 
many  dull  and  careless  ears  to  what  the  Bard  has  called  "the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds."  It  must  help  us  in  our  judgment 
of  "grand"  opera,  which  really  often  is  less  "grand"  than 
symphony.  A  short  course  of  concert  music  may  refine 
our  taste,  make  us  more  sensitive  as  to  false  notes  and  slip- 
shod style.  It  cannot  fail  to  make  us  much  more  critical 
when  we  are  listening  to  "Aida"  or  "Louise." 
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And  symphony  is  fairly  free  from  the  reproach  that 
purists  sometimes  hurl  at  opera.  Although  emotional,  being 
the  expression  of  emotion,  it  seldom  deals  with  lust  and 
crime  and  other  kindred  themes  of  opera.  It  sings  serenely 
or  tempestuously,  it  rarely  conjures  up  revolting  images. 
It  voices  sorrow,  joy,  despair,  and  doubt.  But  it  suggests 
them  all  in  tones  and  terms  of  beauty.  No  mind,  however 
sensitive,  could  be  sullied  by  Strauss  and  Liszt's  most  lurid 
concert  poems.  Most  symphony  is  subjective,  not  objective 
— expressing  feedings  born  in  the  soul  of  the  composer.  Our 
feelings,  as  we  listen,  may  be  different.  Yet,  in  a  way,  we 
may  still  understand,  in  part  at  least,  what  moved  the  com- 
poser to  create  his  music.  To  quite  realize  the  significance 
it  had,  say,  to  a  man  like  Beethoven,  must  be  impossible, 
unless  the  listener  is  himself  a  Beethoven. 

We  can  be  told  too  much  about  even  ''program"  music, 
like  the  London  symphony  of  Vaughan  William,  which 
somehow  only  now  and  then  seemed  to  suggest  what  it 
attempted  to  convey  to  us.  Vaughan  Williams,  if  we  may 
believe  the  statements  printed  to  explain  his  purpose,  wished 
to  interpret  for  us  the  various  moods  and  aspects  of  his  native 
London.  He  had  attempted  hints  at  Holborn  and  the 
Strand,  at  the  backwaters  of  Bloomsbury  and  the  slums  be- 
yond the  Thames  at  Westminster.  What  he  suggested  was 
much  more  indefinite.  Some  passages  he  had  written  far 
from  evoking  English  sums  and  slummy  revels,  took  one  in 
fancy  to  the  noisy  streets  of  Naples.  Those  program  notes 
were  largely  wasted  effort  in  the  case  I  mention.  They 
were  more  needed  in  the  instances  of  some  other  works 
performed  this  season.  We  should  have  been  more  than 
glad  to  know  what  various  friends  inspired  Elgar's  varia- 
tions in  his  "Enigma." 

A  special  impetus  has  been  lent  to  symphony  by  the  visits 
of  three  masterful  conductors  to  New  York.  Holland  has 
sent  us  William  Mengelberg  of  the  Concertgebouw;  Eng- 
land has  added  Albert  Coates  of  the  London  Symphony  and 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House;  while  Italy  has  restored  to 
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us  Toscanini.  The  advent  of  authorities  like  these  has  put 
new  life  into  our  orchestras  and  incited  them  to  unheard  of 
emulation.  It  has  also  had  its  influence  on  the  public.  For 
our  three  visitors  are  all  celebrities,  as  famous  in  their  way 
as  Muratore,  Mary  Garden  and  Caruso.  Each  is  a  man 
of  power  and  personality,  with  remarkable  achievements  to 
his  credit.  In  their  appearance  and  their  methods  they  dif- 
fer strikingly.  Toscanini  has  the  outer  fragility  of  a  reed, 
with  the  inner  heat  of  a  consuming  flame.  He  impresses 
one  by  his  avoidance  of  sensationalism,  his  quiet  manner 
and  his  great  distinction.  His  hands  are  eloquent.  They 
almost  speak.  His  gestures  as  a  rule  are  most  discreet, 
though  they  suggest  the  biddings  of  a  despotic  mind.  As 
one  looks  at  this  slim,  unassuming  maestro,  one  find  it  hard 
at  first  to  understand  how  passionate  he  can  be,  and  how 
heroic. 

Yet  Toscanini  once,  they  say,  was  put  on  trial  for  almost 
blinding  one  of  his  musicians  who  had  incensed  him  by  his 
careless  playing.  And  Toscanini  had  done  nobler  things. 
He  had  dared  the  Austrian  hordes  at  Monte  Santo.  But 
from  the  moment  when  he  left  his  baton,  one  sees  how 
utterly  he  commands  his  fellowers.  He  has  no  need  of 
violent  gestures  to  dominate  and  inspire  his  orchestra.  The 
slightest  movement  of  his  hands  brings  a  response.  Only  in 
building  up  some  mighty  climax  does  he  depart  from  his 
habitual  calm.  He  has  incredible,  exquisite  delicacies.  As 
to  his  readings  of  some  famous  symphonies,  opinions  differ. 
And,  on  the  whole,  he  impresses  some  of  us  less  favorably  as 
an  interpreter  of  classic  concert  music  than  as  the  conductor 
of  great  lyric  dramas.  He  is  apt  to  over-emphasize  minor 
details  and  under-emphasize  others  much  more  vital.  But, 
at  the  end  of  the  C-minor  symphony  of  Beethoven,  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan,  he  enchanted  us  by  his  poetry  and 
virility. 

The  Dutch  Mengelberg  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Italian — 
a  short  and  stocky  but  unusual  leader  of  resolute  will  and 
wonderful  authority.     His  face,  his  lips,  his  eyes  are  full 
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of  temperament.  His  forehead,  crowned  by  curly,  tumbled 
hair,  tells  of  intellect.  In  Amsterdam,  his  home,  the  great 
little  Mengelberg  has  long  been  idolized.  So  far  he  has  not 
dabbled  much  in  opera.  His  field  is  symphony.  He  inter- 
prets, with  the  same  assured  authority,  the  romantic  and 
the  classic  styles  in  music.  The  composers  he  prefers,  it 
seems,  are  Strauss  and  Gustav  Mahler.  But  he  is  equally 
at  home  in  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  in  Debussy,  Cesar 
Franck  and  Hector  Berlioz.  It  was  the  ''Fantastic"  of  the 
last-named  French  composer  he  chose  to  interpret  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  control  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony some  time  ago.  And  he  missed  nothing  of  the  fire, 
the  charm  and  pathos  of  that  much  neglected  and  strange 
composition.  His  rendering  of  the  idyllic  pastoral  episode 
(the  third  movement)  would,  I  believe,  not  have  displeased 
its  inventor.  The  final  scene,  in  Hell,  had  the  right  horror 
and  fantastic  thrill.  When  Mengelberg,  before  he  reached 
the  symphony,  interpreted  the  Straussian  "Don  Juan"  music, 
somehow  partly — even  largely — made  us  indulgent  to  its 
tawdry  quality.  The  sonorities  which  now  and  then  had 
tired  us  in  that  empty  work  assumed,  or  seemed  to  do  so, 
real  significance.  The  sentimental  phrases  had  more  beauty 
than  when  Strauss  created  them.  We  forgot  to  carp  at  the 
composer's  cliches. 

But  of  the  three  distinguished  visitors  who  have  directed 
concerts  in  New  York  this  season,  I  incline  to  set  the  English 
C®ates  above  his  rivals.  He  has  not  the  bewildering  subtle- 
ties of  the  Italian  maestro,  nor  the  impeccable  sense  of 
rhythm  of  the  Dutchman.  But  he  is  broader  in  his  read- 
ing than  the  former  and  quite  as  inspiring  as  the  latter — 
judging  him,  possibly,  too  quickly  from  one  concert.  This 
exceptional  Englishman  is  big  in  many  ways.  He  is  strap- 
ping, rather  unwieldy,  and  upstanding.  His  arm  and  legs 
are  big,  too  big  for  grace.  And,  best  of  all,  his  intellect 
is  big.  Temperamental  to  a  fault,  but  with  the  ability  to 
harness  his  emotions,  to  transmit  them  to  his  musicians  and 
his  audiences.     His  conducting  at  the  first  of  the  three 
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concerts  he  had  charge  of  here  electrified  the  staid  New 
York  Symphony  orchestra.  Although,  I  think,  the  best 
disciplined  and  musicianly  we  have  today  in  the  United 
States,  until  Coates,  fired  it,  as  he  did,  when  it  interpreted 
the  ^'Enigma"  variations,  it  had  seemed  often  too  scholasti- 
cally  accurate,  too  unemotional.  It  took  one's  breath  away 
to  find  that  it  was  capable  of  greater  things,  that  it  could 
charm  our  hearts  as  well  as  please  our  ears,  with  music 
which  though  agreeable  and  of  course  ingenious  was  not 
the  invention  of  a  mighty  genius. 

But,  just  as  Mengelberg  had  uplifted  Strauss,  Coates 
with,  his  temperamental  earnestness  and  rare  intelligence 
transmuted  Elgar.  This,  I  should  add,  occurred  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  which  suited  him  much  better  than  Aeolian 
Hall.  When  he  conducted  in  the  smaller  concert  room  we 
missed  a  good  deal  of  the  alternate  strength  and  charm 
which  we  had  found  in  the  vast  uptown  building. 

Our  famous  visitors  have  had  honors  showered  on  them. 
Yet  for  some  weeks  or  months  before  they  came,  our  own 
conductors  had  been  working  tirelessly  to  spread  and  foster 
the  new  craze  for  symphony.  Damrosch,  Bodanzky,  Mon- 
teux,  Stock,  Gabrilowitch  and  more  had  paved  the  way  for 
those  three  guest  conductors.  Between  them  all  they  have 
done  wondrous  things  for  that  delightful  art  we  call  divine. 
This  season  should  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  by  all  of  us 
who  love  pure  concert  music. 


OUR  NEW  ARMY 

By  Maj.-Gen.  W.  G.  Haan 

HE  policy  for  National  Defense,  as  conceived  by 
Congress,  is  outlined  in  Section  3  of  the  National 
Defense  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1920.  The 
pertinent  part  of  this  Section  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  3.  The  organized  peace  establishment  .  .  .  shall  include 
all  of  those  divisions  and  other  military  organizations  necessary  to  form 
the  basis  for  a  complete  and  immediate  mobilization  for  the  national  de- 
fense in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress   ..." 

This  is  really  a  Congressional  mandate  upon  the  War 
Department  to  prepare  in  a  specific  manner  for  the  national 
defense.  Various  other  sections  of  the  Act  assume  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  accomplishing  the  result  '^necessary  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  complete  and  immediate  mobilization 
for  the  National  Defense/^  The  principal  means  thus  pro- 
vided are  briefly  as  follows : 

A  Regular  Army  of  17,500  officers  and  280,000  enlisted 
men. 

The  National  Guard  with  maximum  expansion  by  1924 
to  425,000. 

The  Organized  Reserves  of  indefinite  strength. 

Immediate  and  complete  mobilization — The  Mandate — 
What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  mean  the  mobilization  of  all 
available  military  personnel  in  the  United  States ;  or  does  it 
mean  something  else?  I  think  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  this  provision  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

Mobilization  of  organized  and  trained  personnel  and 
material  in  such  strength  and  at  such  speed  as  will  make 
reasonably  certain  that  the  most  powerful  probable  enemy 
shall  be  successfully  resisted  until  the  potential  military 
strength  of  the  nation  can  be  developed  sufficiently  behind 
this  defense  to  insure  ultimate  victory. 
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The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  the  mission  which  the 
War  Department  assumes  should  be  accomplished  by  the 
means  placed  at  its  disposal  under  the  mandate  of  Congress 
already  discussed. 

The  problem  calling  for  solution  must  ever  be  indefinite 
until  war  actually  comes,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  world 
situation,  taking  into  consideration  the  trend  of  political 
events  since  the  Armistice  of  the  Forest  of  Compiegne,  gives 
us  a  reasonable  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  situation  result- 
ing from  the  world's  political  relations.  Careful  studies 
have  been  made  by  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
covering  the  world  situation  as  it  has  developed  since  the 
close  of  the  war  and  it  is  believed  that  reasonable  conclusions 
have  been  reached  as  to  the  maximum  efforts  that  could  be 
made  by  those  nations  or  groups  of  nations,  which  might 
possibly  and  even  most  probably  become  our  enemies  in 
wars  of  the  near  future,  should  such  wars  occur.  Our  studies 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  reasonable  estimates  of  the  in- 
tensity and  speed  with  which  such  enemy  efforts  might  be 
made,  and  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  requires 
that  our  mobilization  must  be  such  and  at  such  speed  as  will 
successfully  resist  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  Taking  our 
studies  on  this  line,  we  have  attempted  to  set  the  require- 
ments of  the  problem  by  showing  what  force  is  necessary 
to  have  ready  to  meet  the  maximum  efforts  of  the  enemy  at 
certain  definite  periods  after  the  day  hostilities  begin,  and 
based  upon  these  conclusions  we  have  constructed  what  may 
be  called  '^The  Man-power  Curve"  showing  graphically 
the  rate  of  increase  required  in  our  organized  forces  taken 
as  a  function  of  time  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  peace  establishment  must  be  such  as  to  permit  of 
immediate  mobilization  of  the  necessary  force  to  accomplish 
the  mission  as  above  stated.  Mobilization  to  be  immedi- 
ately effective  requires  that  those  elements  which  cannot  be 
provided  during  the  period  of  mobilization  must  be  pro- 
vided beforehand ;  must  be  provided  in  time  of  peace;  some 
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of  these  elements  requiring  much  time  in  the  making  may 
be  mentioned  as  follows : 

Trained  commanders  for  the  larger  units. 

The  principal  staff  officers  for  the  larger  combat  units. 

Commanders,  stafif  officers  and  subordinate  officers  for 
all  units. 

Officers  for  taking  charge  of  corps  areas  and  undertaking 
organization  and  training  of  the  second  and  subsequent 
mobilizations. 

Reserve  equipment  and  supplies  and  an  organization  for 
mobilizing  the  industries  of  the  country  according  to  plans 
previously  prepared  to  supply  the  field  forces  with  all  man- 
ner of  necessaries  before  the  reserve  supplies  are  exhausted. 
The  man-power  curve  forms  the  basis  for  all  preparation. 
It  is  the  Directrix  of  all  activities  in  preparation  for  the 
national  defense.  It  applies  not  only  to  personnel,  but  to 
material.  It  is  the  guide  not  only  for  the  War  Department 
General  Stafif,  but  for  the  great  supply  departments  of  the 
Army,  and  our  Army  school  development. 

Before  approving  the  man-power  curve,  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  War  Department  consulted  with  other 
departments  of  the  government,  particularly  with  the  Navy 
Department.  This  matter  is  mentioned  here  merely  to  show 
with  what  care  and  caution  the  situation  was  studied  before 
the  man-power  curve  was  accepted. 

Having  reached  conclusions  upon  the  man-power  curve, 
the  problem  resolved  itself  into  one  of  concreteness.  It  was 
possible  then  to  make  intelligent  studies  as  to  how  best  to 
make  use  of  the  means  provided  by  the  Congress  to  accom- 
plish the  mission  contained  in  the  Congressional  Mandate. 
The  essential  means  provided  have  already  been  stated.  The 
best  possible  development  of  these  means  has  been  consid- 
ered and  studied  from  every  angle.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  in  the  National  Defense  Act,  experienced 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  have  been 
detailed  on  duty  with  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  with  officers  of  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  General  Staff  the  best  possible  organization  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves.  I  am  glad 
to  state  that  there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Regular  officers  and  these  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Officers  in  the  mission  that  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  National  Defense  force  and  the  best  organization  for 
accomplishing  that  mission  with  the  means  made  available. 

The  most  important  element  of  an  army,  and  the  one 
that  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  time  in  the  making,  is 
the  officer  personnel.  The  various  classes  of  officer  per- 
sonnel as  to  importance,  and  as  to  length  of  time  required  in 
preparation,  are  as  follows: 

Commanders  and  principal  staff  officers  of  large  units 
(Above  the  Regiment). 

Commanders  and  staff  officers  of  subordinate  units. 

Subaltern  officers. 

For  all  those  organizations  that  must  be  a  part  of  the 
immediate  mobilization  prescribed  by  Congress,  the  entire 
officer  personnel  must  be  provided  before  the  emergency, 
so  that  there  shall  be  available,  when  the  emergency  is  de- 
clared by  Congress,  sufficient  officers  to  at  once  take  charge 
of  troops  called  into  service  and  to  proceed  with  the  organ- 
ization, concentration  and  deployment  in  accordance  with 
the  approved  war  plans. 

The  officer  personnel  that  should  be  available  by  1924, 
if  fully  developed  as  contemplated,  under  the  present  law, 
would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Regular  Army 17,500 

National  Guard,  Estimated 28,500 

Reserve  Corps,  Estimated 104,000 

Total  150,000 

This  in  numbers  would  be  sufficient  for  a  force  consist- 
ing of  fifty-four  combat  divisions,  organized  into  nineteen 
corps  and  six  field  armies  and,  in  addition  thereto,  officers 
for  the  War  Department  overhead  and  the  personnel  neces- 
sary for  all  the  activities  in  the  corps  areas  and  the  great 
supply  system. 
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Under  a  preceding  paragraph  are  given  the  various 
classes  of  personnel.  Those  under  the  first  two  classes  re- 
quire careful  and  special  training,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical; those  under  the  first  class  requiring,  of  course,  more 
than  those  under  the  second;  those  under  the  third  require 
basic  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Our  Army  School  System  is  being  so  developed  as  to 
give  in  the  Special  and  General  Service  Schools  the  neces- 
sary facilities  to  instruct  qualified  officers  from  all  available 
sources  provided  by  law  for  various  classes  of  officer  per- 
sonnel. This  brings  us  to  the  mission  of  our  schools  for 
officers.  General  Orders  No.  56,  current  series.  War  De- 
partment, gives  us  the  mission  of  schools  for  officers  as 
follows : 

"To  provide  officers  trained  correctly  in  theory  and  practice  for  all 
positions  in  command  and  staff  for  the  Peace  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  Army  as  organized  under  Section  3,  Act  of  June  4,  1920,  and  to 
provide  in  addition  thereto  a  reservoir  of  trained  officers  qualified  for  or- 
ganizing and  developing  to  its  maximum  capacity  the  potential  militarj^ 
power  of  the  nation  in  accordance  with  the  approved  war  plans." 

In  order  that  we  may  carry  out  in  time  of  war  a  com- 
plete and  immediate  mobilization  as  called  for  by  Congress, 
we  must  provide  in  time  of  peace  an  eligible  list  of  com- 
manders and  an  eligible  list  of  the  important  stafiF  officers 
so  trained  that  they  shall  be  immediately  available  to  take 
charge  of  this  immediate  and  complete  mobilization.  This 
is  the  principal  function  of  our  Army  School  System  for 
officers. 

Officers  included  in  the  Regular  Army  list  can  be 
counted  upon  as  definitely  available  in  the  near  future. 
Those  of  the  National  Guard  it  is  hoped  may  be  maintained 
at  near  the  maximum.  The  indefinite  problem  rests  with 
the  Reserves.  At  the  present  time  and  perhaps  for  five  years 
in  the  future  sufficient  Reserve  Officers  may  be  obtained 
from  those  who  saw  service  in  the  War  to  furnish  the  mini- 
mum required  for  the  first  mobilization.  The  National 
Defense  Act  makes  provision  for  maintaining  the  Officersi^ 
Reserve  Corps  by  commissioning  new  reserve  officers  as  the 
present  list  gradually  ceases  to  be  available.  The  R.  O.  T.  C. 
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at  Educational  Institutions  being  the  principal  source.  The 
Civilian  Military  Training  Camps  under  Section  47d,  Na- 
tional Defense  Act,  should  also  generate  a  considerable  num- 
ber; and  there  are  other  channels  of  eligibility.  A  practical 
experience  alone  will  determine  whether  the  requisite  num- 
ber with  proper  qualifications  can  be  obtained. 

The  enlisted  personnel  requires  less  time  in  the  making 
if  officers  be  available  to  give  the  instructions.  With  the 
enlisted  personnel,  as  with  the  officer  personnel,  the  Regular 
Army  contingent  peace  strength  may  be  counted  upon  with 
definiteness.  The  National  Guard  with  less  definiteness 
and  less  perfectly  trained  but  fully  organized;  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  Force  is  as  yet  wholly  theoretical  as  to  enlisted 
component — no  one  can  at  present  foretell  with  anything 
better  than  an  estimate  as  to  how  this  may  develop ;  but  in 
any  case,  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  officer  personnel  in 
the  numbers  required  in  the  various  grades,  by  that  alone 
much  will  have  been  accomplished,  since  with  the  officer 
personnel  the  basis  of  organization  for  war  can  be  made  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  as 
I  understand  it,  not  to  ask  for  further  legislation  unless  by 
actual  trial  the  present  law  should  fail  to  produce  the  means 
whereby  the  mission,  which  it  clearly  describes,  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

I  have  spoken  mainly  of  personnel  so  far.  The  War 
Department  plans  being  prepared  under  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended,  include 
not  only  the  adequate  reserve  munitions  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds,  but  careful  studies  and  plans  for  the  co-ordination 
and  mobilization  of  the  industries  necessary  to  supply  the 
Field  Armies  with  all  manner  of  equipment  and  munitions 
as  the  reserves  become  exhausted.  These  studies  and  plans 
are  all  based  upon  the  man-power  curve  as  the  general  guide. 

The  careful  studies  so  far  made  and  the  policies  there- 
under in  process  of  development  are  to  be  convincing  proof 
that  as  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  involving  a  broad 
policy  covering  the  probable  needs  of  National  Defense, 
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this  law  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  rational  ever  placed  on 
our  statute  books. 

The  mandate  in  Section  3,  modestly  interpreted  by  the 
War  Department  as  its  mission,  is  yet  so  large  an  under- 
taking that  the  means  provided  by  the  law  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  its  accomplishment.  There  are  many  of  our  best 
informed  both  inside  and  outside  the  Army  who  believe  that 
universal  training  alone  will  be  sufficient.  The  earnest  and 
honest  effort  now  being  made  should  before  long  give  us 
definite  and  sufficient  information  for  intelligent  recom- 
mendations as  to  necessary  or  desirable  modifications. 


VOICES 
By  Bert  Leach 


Woe  brims  the  wide,  deep  world;  wherefore  should  I 
Gaze  skyward?    By  the  roadside  lepers  crawl, 

And  hungry  children — hear  their  quavering  call — 
While  sanctimonious  Pharisees  pass  by, 
Too  rapt  in  prayer  to  heed  or  make  reply. 

Prayer?    Yes,  and  daily  heard  of  men  withal. 

And  I,  whom  want  and  suffering  appall — 
May  I  cast  stones?    The  reasoning  is  wry 

Which  answ^ers  ^^Ay,"  for  I  know  not  the  springs 
Whence  flows  the  poison  they  have  drunk;  I  know 

My  duty  is  to  do  my  feeble  best — 

To  clothe — to  feed — yea,  teach ;  as  for  the  rest 
That  onward  and  tremendous  overflow 

I  cannot  dam — well,  you  are  listening. 


MAN,  AS  HE  WILL  BE 

By  Richard  L.  Garner 

HE  origin  of  man  and  his  survival  after  death  are 
tv^o  subjects  that  inspire  more  theories  and  specula- 
tions  than  any  other  topics  of  the  day.  The  former  deals 
only  v^ith  the  past  and  depends  upon  a  basis  of  physical 
facts  know^n  to  exist,  w^hile  the  latter  claims  no  concrete 
basis  that  is  within  the  scope  of  human  experience.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  or  logic  of  their  claims,  both  these 
schools  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  man,  as  he  now 
exists,  has  reached  the  zenith  of  his  organic  development 
and  that  there  are  no  higher  levels  for  him  to  attain  in  this 
mundane  life. 

At  this  juncture  and  within  the  reach  of  the  lay  mind 
is  another  field  of  speculation  which  may  conduce  more  to 
the  welfare  of  man  than  any  other,  because  it  opens  up  to 
him  a  new  cosmos  and  inspires  him  with  new  ambitions 
that  he  does  not  have  to  die  in  order  to  realize. 

In  his  present  state  man  is  still  an  animal  and  but  little 
higher  in  the  scale  than  other  species  to  which  he  is  allied. 
In  other  words,  he  is  still  possessed  of  all  the  animal  func- 
tions and  amenable  to  all  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death  as 
other  animals  are.  One  lesson  that  evolution  teaches,  how- 
ever, is  that  progress,  onward  and  upward,  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  nature.  Every  fact  we  know  justifies  the 
assumption  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  organic  life  exists. 

Therefore,  the  questions  arise:  To  what  physical,  social 
and  psychic  levels  will  man  yet  attain  as  a  living  entity? 
To  what  moral,  ethical  and  intellectual  horizons  will  he 
ultimately  attain?  In  what  direction  and  to  what  extent 
will  the  animal  faculties  and  functions  of  man  be  modified 
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in  the  course  of  his  future  evolution?  To  what  extent  may 
we  forecast  his  future  development  from  a  study  of  his 
life  history? 

It  is  not  a  mere  guess  to  predict  that  the  time  will  come 
when  human  beings  will  be  as  far  advanced  above  the  level 
they  now  occupy  as  they  are  at  present  above  any  former 
level  in  the  scale  of  nature  from  which  they  have  already 
risen.  In  other  words,  the  human  race  will  continue  to 
develop  along  certain  lines  of  refinement,  which  are  merely 
the  lines  hitherto  followed,  but  projected  into  the  future. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  same  scheme  its  modes  of  life  and 
thought  will  be  utterly  changed.  In  that  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, man  will  cease  to  eat  food,  to  drink  liquids  and  per- 
form other  animal  functions,  such  as  he  now  does,  and  many 
of  the  things  in  common  practice  today  will  be  regarded 
as  crude  and  indelicate. 

In  order  to  justify  this  statement,  we  will  take  up  a 
review  of  man's  career  heretofore  and  treat  it  as  we  would 
a  stereoptic  view.  If  a  scene  be  depicted  upon  an  area  the 
size  of  a  pin  head  and  then  projected  upon  the  screen  a 
foot  in  diameter,  we  then  have  the  same  picture  enlarged 
many-fold,  and  we  should  see  many  details  in  the  larger 
one  that  were  invisible  in  the  smaller,  although  actually 
present.  By  repeating  this  operation  and  continually  in- 
creasing the  diameter  of  the  screen,  we  should  thus  form 
a  series  of  scenes  which  would  constitute  a  perspective  of 
the  thing  depicted.  In  this  manner  we  find  man  in  the 
present  day  standing  in  the  foreground  of  this  perspective, 
possessing,  in  a  more  highly  developed  and  specialized 
degree,  the  same  faculties  that  he  had  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  intersecting  planes  of  this  perspective,  thrown  upon  the 
smaller  screens,  would  serve  to  show  the  periods  of  his 
progress  from  protozoan  and  upward. 

Without  going  into  tedious  details  to  describe  all  the 
vital  processes  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  from  which 
man  must  have  arisen,  we  merely  skim  over  them  by  nam- 
ing, without  describing  them.     All  forms  of  animal  life 
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seem  to  have  followed  the  same  laws  of  development  and 
to  have  arisen  from  a  common  source.  We  find  that  in  the 
lowest  forms,  while  procreation  was  accomplished  by  bud- 
ding, the  manner  of  taking  food  was  simply  by  annexing 
particles  of  inorganic  matter  which  were  chemically  trans- 
formed into  proteins.  In  the  next  higher  plane  of  life  we 
find  procreation  is  accomplished  by  fission  and,  attending 
this  condition,  the  animal  form  had  to  encyst  its  food,  which 
was  already  in  the  form  of  proteins,  and  exude  every  par- 
ticle of  inorganic  matter  not  already  so  -transformed.  On 
up  the  scale  we  go,  observing  that,  from  these  elemental 
forms  of  reproduction,  life  passes  through  the  stages  of 
a  sexual,  monosexual  and  bisexual,  with  certain  intermediate 
gradations;  from  the  lowest  forms  we  pass  through  the 
stages  of  egg  laying,  or  oviparous  system  of  reproduction, 
and  marsupial  (by  some  called  oviparous)  and  thence  to 
the  system  of  parturition,  including  the  placental  mammals. 
Along  with  each  of  these  different  stages  of  progress  we  find 
other  concomitants  invariable. 

The  cardinal  function  of  every  form  of  animal  life  is 
alimentation,  or  the  taking  of  food,  and  we  find  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  the  amoeba  and  the  formaniferae,  which  encyst 
their  food,  and  the  fish  and  the  lower  types  of  reptiles  that 
gorge  their  food  without  any  preparation  or  mastication. 
A  little  higher  up  the  scale  we  find  that  the  reptilian  forms 
and  some  of  the  birds  tear  their  prey  apart  and  swallow  it 
in  sections;  and,  further  on,  we  find  some  preparing  food 
by  crushing  and  also  by  mastication.  Then,  coming  to  the 
rodents  and  lower  carnivores,  we  find  that  they  select  their 
food  with  a  little  more  care,  and  prepare  it  by  removing 
bones,  scales,  etc.  Then  we  reach  the  primates  and  the 
whole  order  is  a  story  of  metamorphosis,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  including  man.  And  just  as  we  ascend  that 
scale  we  find  the  selection  of  food,  the  manner  of  preparing 
it,  and  the  modes  of  eating  it,  show  one  continuous  series  of 
progressive  steps  from  the  lemurs  upward.  So  far  we  have 
spoken  only  in  generalities.     Now  we  shall  particularize 
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a  little  in  order  to  show  the  direction  of  man's  progress  in 
this  line. 

From  all  the  evidence  we  can  find  of  the  earliest  of 
archaic  men,  those  who  used  the  paleolithic  implements 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  seemed  to  have  eaten  their 
food  with  little  preparation — still  it  was  evidently  better 
prepared  than  that  of  carnivores  or  other  animals,  and 
about  this  time  it  appears  that  man  began  to  cook  his  food. 
Certainly,  in  those  primitive  days,  expert  cooks  were  much 
more  difficult  to  find  than  they  are  in  these  times.  But  as 
man  has  progressed  upwards  along  other  lines,  the  culinary 
art  has  kept  pace  with  him,  and  even  today,  while  man  is 
yet  an  animal,  the  human  race  is  many-fold  more  fastidious 
and  exacting  in  its  dietary  than  our  ancestors  were  a  few 
generations  ago.  Chemists  and  food  experts  are  forever  at 
work  in  the  laboratories,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
alimentation  with  more  and  more  precision,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  appears  that  mankind  has  developed  as  many 
diseases  either  real  or  imaginary,  as  there  have  been  im- 
provements made  in  feeding  him. 

In  nature  we  sometimes  find  concentrated  forms  of  food, 
for  example,  in  the  kola  nut,  about  which  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  fiction — nevertheless  the  truth  remains  that 
the  kola  nut  is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  of  nourish- 
ment that  we  find  in  the  state  of  nature.  But,  emulating 
nature,  man  has  learned  to  extract,  distill,  concentrate  and 
reduce  the  life-giving  elements  of  various  kinds  of  food. 
Human  invention  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  roll  up  a  full 
day^s  ration  for  a  man  in  a  few  small  tablets  to  be  carried 
in  his  vest  pocket.  A  few  thousand  years  ago,  if  a  man  had 
started  on  a  journey  and  been  required  to  carry  five  days' 
rations  with  him,  as  the  natives  in  Africa  sometimes  do,  he 
would  have  a  load  withqut  taking  anything  else.  But  the 
civilized  man  of  modern  times  can  convey  his  food  in  more 
condensed  forms,  such  as  desiccated  soups,  extract  of  meats 
and  various  other  condensed  articles  of  food  quite  familiar 
to  the  traveller.    Chief  among  all  the  prepared  foods,  per- 
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haps,  is  the  predigested  article,  at  present  intended  for  weak 
stomachs,  but  eventually  to  be  used  as  standard  food. 

Now,  by  projecting  this  line  of  development  still  farther 
forward,  we  shall  find  that  man  shows  a  constant  tendency 
to  refine  the  process  of  alimentation  until  he  reaches  a  stage 
in  which  he  will  decline  to  eat  as  other  animals  do.  Instead 
of  putting  food  into  his  mouth  by  the  use  of  a  fork  or  a 
spoon,  as  one  stokes  a  furnace,  and  then  chewing  or  grind- 
ing it  up  like  a  pulp  mill,  man  will  absorb  his  nourish- 
ment. And  this  will  be  done  with  aesthetic  daintiness.  In 
the  distant  future,  instead  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  as- 
sembling guests  around  an  altar  of  immolation,  called  a 
table,  to  witness  the  carving  or  disecting  of  a  cadaver,  whose 
form  may  yet  be  recognized,  the  host  of  that  day  will  as- 
semble his  guests  about  a  table  adorned  with  exotic  flowers 
from  which  will  be  exhaled  invisible  fumes  of  ambrosial 
proteids,  with  exquisite  odors  that  will  fill  the  air  with 
vital  essence  and  stimulate  the  olfactory  and  palatal  nerves, 
to  the  verge  of  intoxication,  and  by  some  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered means  absorb  the  necessary  food.  At  the  same 
time,  all  other  human  sensibilities  will  be  developed  along 
their  respective  lines  in  a  coordinate  degree,  and  the  human 
figure  will  become  a  thing  of  beauty,  the  very  ideal  of  which 
we  are  not  now  able  to  conceive. 

Beauty?  That  has  been  the  ambition  of  woman  from 
time  immemorial,  and  she  has  not  even  tried  to  conceal  it 
from  herself  or  the  world.  And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  vanity  of  the  male  sex  has  been  even  more  inordinate 
than  that  of  the  female,  as  we  find  this  desire  expressed  in 
the  feathers  of  cock  birds  and  the  pelage  of  other  animals, 
and  not  by  any  means  obscure  in  the  male  human  being. 

The  secret  of  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  the  mind.  Every 
human  face  and  figure  is  merely  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  mind  which  directs  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  lower 
animals.  It  always  has  been  my  belief  that  if  a  few  chil- 
dren could  be  isolated  from  contact  with  the  masses,  and 
their  environments  made  so  perfectly  and  consistently  beau- 
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tiful  that  no  discord  or  lack  of  harmony  should  ever  address 
itself  to  the  minds  of  these  children,  that  their  health  should 
remain  good,  that  kindness,  gentleness  and  the  utmost  refine- 
ment alone  should  influence  their  lives,  then  such  children 
would  improve  in  beauty  as  much  as  they  w^ould  in  moral 
culture.  In  one  or  tvs^o  or  ten  generations  the  end  would 
not  be  accomplished,  nor  even  in  a  thousand,  but  the  direc- 
tion would  be  plainly  indicated.  Even  in  breeding  domestic 
animals,  behold  what  wonders  are  wrought  by  the  careful 
arrangement  of  environment  made  by  breeders.  Imagine 
the  thoroughbred  horse  of  today  standing  beside  the  wild 
horse  of  the  Asiatic  plains  of  ten  thousand  years  ago,  or 
even  today,  without  imagination,  compare  the  mountain 
scrub  with  his  tail  full  of  cockleburrs,  to  the  well-groomed, 
high  stepper  seen  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  In  like  man- 
ner, compare  the  children  of  today  who  are  reared  in  the 
squalor  of  East  Side  New  York,  or  those  of  the  slums  of 
any  other  city,  to  the  children  of  refined  homes,  surrounded 
by  the  best  influences  of  the  present  age,  and  you  will  see 
the  influence  of  environment  as  expressed  in  their  minds. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  forsee  that  as  the  human  mind  becomes 
more  beautiful  within  itself,  it  will  conceive  more  beautiful 
things,  and  the  thoughts  of  every  mind  are  expressed  in  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  body. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  proceed  to  forecast  social  devel- 
opment in  the  distant  future.  The  mockery  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  the  divorce  courts  will  be  found  only  in  the 
archives  of  ancient  history.  In  those  coming  days,  mar- 
riages will  be  by  affinity  and  those  affinities  will  be  real 
instead  of  the  mockeries  of  the  present  day  parading  under 
such  names.  Mankind  in  his  present  stage  is  too  carnal  in 
his  nature  to  have  real  affinities.  Affiities  are  too  refined, 
aesthetic  and  ethereal  for  the  man  or  woman  of  the  present 
day  to  understand.  All  sexual  attractions  at  present  are 
founded  upon  passion  and  marriage  is  the  consequence  of 
that  transient,  sexual  attraction.  Polygamy  and  polyandry 
are  a  survival  of  lower  forms  of  life,  found  most  commonly 
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in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  still  apparent  all  along  the 
animal  scale,  decreasing  in  frequency  as  we  reach  the  acme 
of  modern  civilization.  The  family  at  present  is  the  unit 
of  human  society,  v^hich  appears  to  be  the  development  of 
the  flock  and  the  herd,  and  as  we  continue  to  isolate  the 
groups  and  sharpen  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  them, 
we  continue  to  elevate  and  refine.  In  the  coming  days,  when 
real  affinities  will  be  the  only  individuals  who  will  unite, 
their  union  will  be  as  irresistible  and  spontaneous  as  chem- 
ical affinity.  And  two  real  affinities  will  unite  as  perfectly 
and  inseparably  as  two  drops  of  water.  Neither  will  ever 
feel  the  slightest  desire  to  be  united  with  any  other  unit  of 
humanity.  In  other  words,  the  real  affinity  will  be  a  psychic 
affinity,  whereas  the  present  so-called  affinity  is  merely  a 
physical  and  temporary  attraction  one  animal  has  for  an- 
other. Marriage  under  such  conditions  is  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  the  mating  of  wild  animals.  We  try  t© 
give  it  a  moral  aspect  by  camouflaging  it  with  formalities, 
ceremonies  and  superficial  displays,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  ceremonies  are  no  more  a  part  of  mar- 
riage than  the  label  is  the  part  of  the  contents  of  a  jar. 

At  the  same  time  that  those  things  we  have  mentioned 
shall  have  become  the  state  of  man,  he  will  have  developed 
a  new  faculty  scarcely  now  suspected.  Instead  of  jetting  his 
breath  from  the  lungs  through  his  vocal  organs,  and  creat- 
ing a  small  cyclone  or  upheaval  to  shock  the  tympanum  of 
human  ears,  he  will  talk  by  telepathy  and  he  will  talk  to 
his  friends  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  in  their  presence. 
Such  a  thing  is  no  more  impossible  than  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  would  probably  have  been  developed  by  this  time  if 
there  had  been  sufficient  need  of  it.  When  man  shall  have 
reached  this  stage,  he  will  have  eliminated  many  of  the  dis- 
eases that  are  now  prevalent  and  many  of  them  known  to 
be  due  to  the  organs  of  mastication,  digestion  and  excretion. 
In  dispensing  with  the  crude  mechanism  of  those  things, 
man  will  have  lessened  the  cause  of  disease  in  a  like  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  waste  and  the  repair  of  the  body 
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will  go  on  a  thousand  fold  more  smoothly  and  easily  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  fact,  all  the  vital  processes  will  be 
simplified  and  accelerated.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  col- 
lateral with  telepathy  man  may  develop  other  faculities 
such  as  teleoptic,  teleotic  or  other  senses  of  which  we  are 
not  now  aware.  And  collateral  with  these  things,  his  re- 
ligion and  code  of  morals  will  undergo  corresponding 
changes.  His  mind  will  widen  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  formulate  new  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  It  will  be 
more  self  reliant  and  more  capable  of  exercising  its  indi- 
viduality. It  will  no  longer  need  wooden  idols,  mud  images 
or  imaginary  deities  to  protect  men  from  enemies  that  do 
not  exist,  and,  in  brief,  he  will  probably  develop  a  sixth 
sense,  or  conceive  definitely  of  a  fourth  dimension. 

The  organs  of  sensation  in  all  the  lower  animals  are 
developed  to  the  limits  of  their  utility,  while  those  of  man 
rise  to  high  degree  and  embrace  a  sense  of  beauty,  harmony, 
concord,  contrast  and  other  things  that  conduce  to  man's 
pleasure  and  aestheticism.  These  facts  not  only  show  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  but  show  that  it  has  already 
risen  slightly  above  the  rigid  limits  of  the  utilitarian.  Re- 
ducing the  thing  to  its  simplest  term  let  us  say  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  man  will  acquire  so  many  new  faculties 
•r  develop  old  ones  into  so  many  new  uses,  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  mere  animal  of  a  higher  plane.  He  will  acquire 
the  faculty  of  hearing  new  sounds  that  range  far  above  and 
below  all  the  gamuts  known  to  music  masters  of  today.  He 
will  see  new  colors  of  dazzling  brilliancy  above  and  below 
the  spectrum,  as  we  know  it  now.  And  man,  sitting  around 
the  table,  adorned  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  absorbing  the 
life-giving  substances  of  nutritious  foods,  will  see  those 
beautiful  colors  and  hear  those  rare  strains  of  sublime  music 
while  they  hold  communion  with  friends  all  over  the  world. 
Such  will  be  the  real  millennium  to  which  man  is  looking 
forward  without  a  definite  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be. 


AS  TO  WORLD  DISARMAMENT 

By  Julius  Kahn 


ROM  every  section  of  our  country  come  demands  for 
^^j  National  Disarmament.  These  demands  are  gener- 
ally predicated  upon  the  statements  that  there  is  financial 
stringency  throughout  the  world  at  the  present  time;  that 
the  tax  upon  the  peoples  of  the  leading  nations  is  a  terrific 
burden  for  them  to  bear;  that  this  burden  is  due  largely  to 
the  participation  of  the  nations  so  affected  in  the  recent 
World  War.  It  is  contended  that  it  will  be  many  years 
probably  before  these  taxes  can  be  materially  reduced.  It  is 
contended  also  that  these  burdens  are  still  further  increased 
by  the  building  up  of  enormous  fleets  and  the  maintenance 
of  large  armies  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  And  it 
is  hoped  that  our  country  may  lead  the  way  for  Disarma- 
ment by  calling  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  all  nations 
to  consider  and  take  action  regarding  this  important  subject. 
It  is  even  contended  by  many  citizens  of  this  Republic  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  lead  the  way  in  this  movement, 
even  though  the  other  nations  may  not  show  an  inclination 
to  follow  our  leadership. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  in  every  important  country  on  this  globe  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  question  of  World  Disarmament. 

The  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  just  passed 
through  four  years  of  bitter  war.  Most  of  the  participants 
in  that  war  find  themselves  in  serious  financial  straits.  Our 
government  loaned  the  principal  Allied  Nations  an  amount 
which  aggregates  practically  $10,000,000,000.  Great 
Britain  and  France  find  themselves  at  this  period  unable 
to  meet  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  loans  they  secured 
from  the  United  States.    They  have  asked  for  extensions  of 
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time  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  those  interest  charges.  If 
private  corporations  found  themselves  financially  embar- 
rassed in  this  way,  their  creditors  would  probably  begin  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  their  country  to  declare  them  bank- 
rupt. Undoubtedly  many  years  will  pass  before  the  warring 
nations  will  again  find  themselves  on  a  firm  financial  footing. 

But  what  of  the  millions  of  young  men  who  have  been 
killed  in  the  struggle?  What  of  the  other  millions  who  find 
themselves  hopelessly  wounded  and  a  burden  on  their  fellow 
men?  What  amount  of  money  can  compensate  any  nation 
for  these  latter  losses? 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  it  is  contended,  is 
the  wealthiest  government  in  the  world  today.  And  yet 
our  citizens  are  groaning  under  the  burden  of  debt  that  the 
War  has  forced  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  people.  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  one  hears  the  constant  demand  for 
Disarmament  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
taxation  for  this  country  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  growing  out  of  our  participation  in  past  wars  and  prep- 
aration for  our  possible  entrance  into  future  wars.  And  it 
is  correspondingly  asserted  that  this  large  expenditure  for 
the  military  establishment  leaves  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
our  income  to  be  applied  to  other  activities  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  contended  that  of  the  90  per  cent,  that  goes 
to  our  military  and  naval  establishments  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  is  used  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  our  war 
debts,  the  payment  of  pensions,  the  maintenance  of  soldiers' 
homes,  soldiers'  hospitals,  national  cemeteries  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  military  or  quasi  military  character.  To  be 
sure,  every  patriotic  American  fully  realizes  that  this  is  a 
terrible  cost  to  pay  for  our  participation  in  past  military 
operations. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  world  situation 
in  regard  to  these  questions,  the  United  States  may  well  take 
the  lead  in  calling  for  a  world  conference  where  the  subject 
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of  Disarmament  might  be  frankly,  freely  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. Whether  the  other  nations  will  accept  our  invita- 
tion is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  many  Americans 
believe  that  Congress  can  well  afford  to  pass  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  such  a  conference  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

At  the  Peace  Table  in  Paris,  in  1919,  our  Commission- 
ers frankly  stated  that  we  asked  no  indemnities  of  any  kind 
for  our  participation  in  the  World  War.  We  wanted  neither 
money  nor  territory  from  the  defeated  belligerents.  We 
showed  the  world  that  we  entered  the  struggle  in  order  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  our  government  and  our  people 
against  those  enemies  who  attempted  to  thwart  and  throttle 
those  rights. 

It  seems  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  world 
conference  on  Disarmament  be  called  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

There  are  thousands  of  patriotic  Americans  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  our  duty  to  lead  the  way  in  the  movement  for 
Disarmament,  even  though  the  other  nations  might  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  follow  our  leadership.  These  Americans 
feel  that  by  taking  this  course  we  will  inspire  the  peoples 
of  the  other  countries  to  follow  our  altruistic  example.  To 
those  countrymen  of  ours  who  feel  that  such  a  course  would 
have  any  influence  whatever  on  the  peoples  of  other  govern- 
ments, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our  country  has  taken  this 
lead  already  by  cutting  down  materially  its  land  forces. 
Congress  within  the  last  few  weeks  has  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  the  War  Department  to  reduce  our  Regular 
Army  to  an  enlisted  personnel  of  175,000  men.  Assuming 
that  our  population  for  the  Continental  United  States  is 
105,709,000  inhabitants,  the  military  forces  provided  by 
Congress  is  approximately  16  per  cent,  of  our  population. 
The  only  two  nations  in  the  world  that  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  soldiers  in  their  respective  armies  are  Paraguay, 
which  has  15  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
which  has  11  per  cent.     On  January  20,  1921,  we  had  222,- 
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900  enlisted  men  in  our  Regular  Army.  The  approximate 
strength  of  that  Army  compared  to  our  population  is  21 
per  cent.  As  soon  as  the  Army  is  reduced  to  175,000,  the 
percentage  will  shrink  to  a  little  over  16  per  cent. 

The  Republic  of  Switzerland,  which  has  compulsory 
universal  military  service,  has  a  population  of  4,000,000 
persons.  Its  regular  army  consists  of  170,000  soldiers,  which 
is  4.25  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  that  country.  This 
army  of  the  little  Swiss  Republic,  in  proportion  to  its  total 
population,  is  the  largest  regular  army  in  the  world. 

The  following  figures  as  to  the  population,  the  size  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  em- 
braced in  that  army  in  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  our 
own,  form  a  most  interesting  exhibit. 

Regular  Army 
Regular  in  per  cent 

COUNIRY  Population  Army  of  Population 

Switzerland 4,000,000  170,000  4.25 

Greece 7,500,000  240,000  3.20 

Esthonfa 1,200,000  36,500  3.04 

Poland  30,072,000  815,000  2.71 

Lithuania 2,000,000  40,000  2.00 

Roumania 17,393,200  323,600  1.86 

France 39,601,500-  735,300  1.85 

Latvia 2,605,000  45,000  1.73 

Czecho-Slovakia 13,215,500  216,800  1.64 

Albania 850,000  13,500  1.58 

Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  14,365,500  194,000  1.35 

Belgium  .' 7,555,600^  100,000  1.32 

Italy 36,740,000  464,000  1.26 

Norway 2,391,800^  30,000  1.25 

Finland 3,325,000  35,000  1.05 

Spain 20,695,700^  216,600  1.05 

Denmark   2,941,000  27,500  .94 

Great  Britain 45,516,000-  425,000/  .93 

Turkey 12,000,000  100,000^  .83 

Russia  (Bolshevist)   182,182,000^  1,500,000^  .82 

Bulgaria 4,430,000  32,000  .72 

Portugal 5,545,600  33,000  .60 

Hungary 7,690,000  36,000  .44 

Austria 6,400,000  22,000  .33 

Netherlands 6,724,700^  20,000  .30 

Sweden   5,813,800^  15,600  .27 

,  Germany 55,086,000^  150,000  .27 

United  States 105,709.000^  222,900'  .21 

a.  1911. 

b.  1918. 

c.  1910. 

d.  1915. 
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e.  1917. 

/.  Includes  130,000  Indian  Troops  serving  outside  of  India. 

g.  Nationalist  Army. 

h.  Estimated. 

».  Estimated  enlisted  strength,  not  including  Philippine   Scouts,  Janu- 
ary 20.  1921. 

k.  Continental. 

The  above  figures,  which  are  taken  from  our  own  War 
Department,  disclose  the  fact  that  we  have  reduced  our  mili- 
tary force  below  the  force  of  any  European  nation.  The 
figures  also  disclose  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  practically  disarmed  themselves.  But  I  do  not 
read  in  the  daily  press  or  other  publications  any  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  other  great  nations  in  Europe  to 
reduce  their  enlisted  personnel  to  the  low  figures  we  have 
prescribed  for  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  who  believe  that  by  materially 
reducing  our  forces  we  would  set  an  example  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  cannot  acquire  any  amount  of  comfort  out 
of  these  figures. 

Neither  do  the  figures  as  to  the  populations  and  approx- 
imate strength  of  the  regular  armies  of  American  and 
Asiatic  countries  show  an  inclination  to  follow  our  lead  in 
the  matter  of  military  Disarmament. 

The  following  figures  as  to  the  populations  and  approx- 
imate strengths  of  the  regular  armies  of  American  and 
Asiatic  countries,  as  compared  to  the  United  States  in  1920, 
also  afford  a  very  instructive  exhibit. 

Regular  Army 
Regular  in  per  cent 

COUNTRY  Population  Army  of  Population 

Uruguay 1,400,000  9,800  .70 

Mexico   16,000,000  90,000  .56 

Chile 4,000,000  20,000  .50 

Japan 58,000,000  273,200  .47 

Ecuador 1 ,300,000  6,000  .46 

China 400,000,000  1 ,369,900  .34 

Venezuela 2,848,000  9,000  .31 

Argentina   8,300,000  23,000  .27 

Bolivia  3,000,000  7,100  .23 

Peru 3,530,000  7,500  .21 

Brazil 22,000,000  37,000  .16 

Paraguay 1,000,000  1,500  .15 

Colombia    5,475,000  6,000  .11 

United  States 105,709.000*  222,900**  .21 

*  Continental. 
*•  Estimated  enlisted  strength,  not  including  Philippine  Scouts,  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1921. 
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From  a  study  of  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  readily  that 
as  compared  to  the  armies  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Bol- 
shevist Russia,  Germany,  Japan,  Mexico  and  even  China, 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  is  an  exceedingly 
small  one. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  indicate  that  Japan  proposes 
to  complete  eight  battleship  dreadnoughts  and  eight  large 
armored  cruisers.  Our  own  country  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  similar  vessels  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  program  which  was  agreed  upon  several  years  ago. 
These  authorized  and  projected  building  programs  extend 
through  a  series  of  years,  terminating,  so  far  as  the  Japanese 
projects  are  concerned,  in  1927.  The  cost  of  these  immense 
fighting  machines  has  grown  enormously  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  end  will  be  unless  some  program  of  Disar- 
mament shall  be  agreed  to. 

To  make  such  a  program  effective,  all  the  leading  nations 
must  agree  to  the  suspension  of  construction.  If  a  single 
leading  nation  shall  refuse  to  agree  to  the  program  fixed  by 
the  delegates  to  the  disarmament  conference,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  for  our  country  to  refrain  from  carrying 
out  such  a  program  as  our  naval  authorities  may  recommend. 
That  is  self-evident.  A  nation  is  but  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals. Self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  nations  as  it  is  of 
individuals. 

While  it  seems  evident  to  those  who  look  back  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  World  War  that  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
would  be  materially  benefited  by  adopting  a  holiday  so  far 
as  the  construction  of  additional  fighting  ships,  including 
submarines  and  airships,  any  Disarmament  agreement  to  be 
effective,  must  be  adopted  by  all  the  leading  nations  if  it  is 
to  have  any  beneficial  result  so  far  as  the  security  of  the 
world  against  future  war  is  concerned. 


IS  THERE  A  MORAL  DECLINE  ? 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

S  there  a  moral  decline?"  How  very  odd  that  any 
one  in  the  United  States  of  America  should  ask  such 
a  question!  No  country  since  the  world  began  has  had  so 
many  moral  guardians,  self-imposed  and  legal.  I  merely 
touch  upon  the  painful  subject  of  prohibition  and  drop  it. 
It  is,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  (When  it  isn't — but  that  is 
by  the  way.)  Think  of  the  moving-picture  censors,  who 
will  carefully  eliminate  from  a  picture  the  details  of  a 
convict's  escape  from  prison,  lest  the  youth  in  the  audience 
turn  criminal  for  the  fun  of  breaking  out.  Think  of  the 
towns  that  are  passing  laws  forbidding  high  heels,  short 
skirts  and  transparent  blouses.  Think  of  the  impending 
blue  laws  and  the  crusade  against  tobacco.  Some  years  ago, 
by  the  way,  twelve  good  women  and  true  of  Los  Angeles, 
pillars  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  called  on  me  and  extracted  a 
promise  (I  was  forced  to  give  it  or  we  should  all  be  sitting 
there  yet)  that  I  would  not  smoke  in  public  any  more.  Sev- 
eral times  there  had  been  front-page  ''stories"  of  this  sensa- 
tional breach  of  morality  on  my  part,  and  the  ignorant  youth 
of  the  country  (according  to  these  good  ladies)  argued  that 
if  I  smoked  and  retained  my  health  and  power  to  turn  out 
a  book  a  year  or  so,  smoking  was  rather  a  virtue  than  a 
vice.  I  really  gave  my  promise  because  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
women — they  were  so  much  in  earnest,  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess  the  large  futility  of  their  endeavors. 

There  is  an  old  generally  ignored  statute  that  any  man 
or  woman  transgressing  the  moral  code  is  liable  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  There  is  but  one  place  I  know  of  where  this 
law  is  sometimes  put  into  effect — Los  Angeles,  California. 
Some  one  has  wittily  said  that  the  reason  there  is  a  scandal  a 
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day  in  the  Southern  California  newspapers  is  because  the 
methodist  spirit  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  climate.  I 
should  say  the  odds  were  in  favor  of  the  climate  (after 
observations  covering  some  seven  months  in  Hollywood,  the 
center  of  the  moving  picture  industry),  but  occasionally  the 
stern,  uncompromising  spirit  of  methodism  triumphs  and  a 
delinquent  is  arrested.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  rumored, 
that  certain  men  and  women  have  found  the  law  handy  for 
revenge,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Let  us  consider  our  famous  censor  of  morals  in  New 
York.    No  one  can  deny  the  tenderness  of  his  care  in  sup- 
pressing such  a  book  as  Jurgen.     Think  of  the  millions  that 
might  have  been  corrupted  by  reading  that  book.     It  is  quite 
as  immoral  as  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  or  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw,  by  our  own  Henry  James ;  but  some  things  are  bound 
to  escape  even  the  vigilant  eye  of  our  censor  and  when  he 
does  happen  upon  a  chance  to  prove  his  solicitude  for  public 
morality  than  he  uses  his  public  office  for  all  it  is  worth. 
That  Jurgen  is  a  masterpiece,  one  of  the  few  in  American 
literature,  makes  it  all  the  more  dangerous.     So  does  the 
fact  that  the  innocent  mind  would  have  to  take  a  micro- 
scope to  find  the  naughtiness  (plain  only  to  the  highly  so- 
phisticated, who  are  beyond  any  censor's  hope);    Subtlety 
rightfully  incurs  the  suspicion  of  any  pillar  of  democracy. 
All  cards  should  be  on  the  table.     Subtlety  gives  to  think, 
and  much  thinking  will  find  hidden  wickedness  even  where 
none  is  intended.     Save  our  youth   (who  are  notoriously 
addicted  to  subtly  written  masterpieces)    at  all  cost.     So 
Jurgen  now  costs  fifty  dollars  a  copy,  and  its  author,  Mr. 
Cabell,  has  taken  to  writing  for  the  Yale  Review;  which, 
by  the  way,  brazenly  advertises  their  contributor  as  the 
author  of  Jurgen.     Will  not  the  censor  please  suppress  the 
Yale  Review? 

Now  let  us  take  what  is  admittedly  the  best  novel  (or 
chronicle)  of  1920 — Main  Street.  (The  Domesday  Book, 
of  course,  is  in  a  class  by  itself.)  It  must  have  sold  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  by  this  time  and  I  hope  it  will  sell 
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a  million  more.    It  portrays  a  small  town  typical  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  towns  in  the  United  States ;  and  what  is 
the  impression  that  remains  in  one's  memory  after  one  has 
read  a  dozen  or  two  other  novels  in  bed  at  night?     Is  it  a 
mad  orgie  of  dancing,  immorality,  crime,  a  repetition  of 
ancient  Rome  and  still  more  ancient  Atlantis?     Oh,  no! 
Not  by  a  long  sight.     It  is  the  history  of  a  people  who  are 
sordid,  mean,  and  petty,  vulgar,  common,  unambitious,  back- 
biting, ill-educated,  suspicious  of  any  attempt  even  of  ama- 
teur attempts  to  improve  what  passes  for  their  minds;  smug, 
conceited,  and  vicious  as  a  lioness  bereft  of  her  cubs  over 
any  suspected  moral  lapse.    Of  course  the  book  is  one-sided. 
There  are  estimable,  mentally  ambitious,  openly  or  secretly 
immoral,  travelled  and  broad-minded  people  in  every  small 
town;  human  nature  in  its  infinite  variety,  cropping  out 
everywhere  from  mountain  hamlets  to  desert  islands  tempo- 
rarily inhabited  by  castaways.    But  in  the  main  it  is  true; 
Mr.  Lewis  has  concerned  himself  with  the  majority  and 
the  majority  rules,  when  it  comes  to  atmosphere.     There  is 
no  evidence  in  this  chronicle  of  Main  Streets  of  America 
that  the  dancing  craze,  popularly  supposed  to  inaugurate 
the  downfall  of  nations,  has  taken  possession  of  our  middle- 
class,  and  is  not  the  middle-class  the  backbone  of  any  nation? 
Nor  is  any  tendency  to  indulge  in  terspichorean   revels 
observable  in  the  ranks  of  the  famous  proletariat,  even  since 
wood  alcohol  has  taken  the  place  of  straight  whiskey  or  the 
sinister  juice  of  the  hop.     All  communities,  even  the  small- 
est, have  their  gay  little  ^'bunches,"  but  the  bunch  is  lost  in 
the  herd,  and  the  herd  chews  its  cud  from  birth  till  death 
and  regards  life  with  the  large  bovine  gaze  of  formidable 
respectability. 

Take  even  this  new  heterogeneous  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
of  which  Hollywood,  my  present  place  of  abode,  is  a  distant 
(and  exotic)  annex.  The  newspapers  could  not  be  more 
sensational  if  printed  in  blood,  and  the  casual  visitor  might 
be  pardoned  for  believing  that  it  spent  its  days  in  one  wild 
orgie  of  murder  and  marital  delinquencies.    But  it  is  a  city 
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of  over  half  a  million  inhabitants  and  under  this  red  froth 
no  Main  Street  ever  pursued  the  tenor  of  its  way  more 
evenly,  had  a  larger  proportion  of  good,  quiet,  domestic, 
ultra-respectable  people.  Like  all  large  cities  it  has  its 
show^-dens  of  vice,  its  "gay  bunches,"  its  local  and  floating 
criminal  element,  but,  ah! — the  majority.  You  only  find 
its  parallel  in  the  great  French  bourgeoisie.  They'll  reform 
even  the  new^spapers  yet. 

Of  Hollywood  I  shall  write  after  I  have  left  it,  but 
Hollywood  is  itself  and  no  other. 

That  is  a  curious  superstition — that  when  a  nation  begins 
to  dance  its  downfall  is  at  hand.  It  is  true  that  Rome  danced 
(possibly  Atlantis,  although  authorities  are  not  as  exact  as 
they  might  be),  but  then  Rome  also  spent  long  hours  in  hot 
scented  baths  (do  our  million  Main  Streets?)  ;  they  over- 
ate and  lived  for  pleasure  generally — the  small  upper  class 
reclining  on  the  bent  backs  of  their  swarming  slaves — merely 
because,  having  reached  the  pinnacle  of  civilization,  as 
civilization  went  in  those  days,  having  achieved  all  that  was 
left  in  their  ken  to  achieve,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse 
themselves ;  and  naturally  grew  so  soft  and  devitalized  that 
they  would  have  been  gobbled  up  in  one  mouthful  by  any 
hardy  savage  tribe  that  swept  down  upon  them.  Are  we  in 
similar  case?  To  use  the  expressive  vernacular  of  our  boys, 
"Not  so's  you'd  notice  it."  Even  our  large  cities  are  only 
big  small  towns,  as  plodding  and  respectable  as  the  Main 
Streets  in  all  but  those  centers  of  high  activity,  where  people 
dance  for  want  of  other  exercise  and  amusement,  and  to 
which  flows  naturally  the  frivolous,  idle,  possibly  immoral 
element  with  too  much  money  and  leisure;  an  element  that 
has  existed  in  every  great  city  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  exist  until  its  end. 

Paris  was  dancing  madly  before  the  war;  she  had  ''the 
craze."  Everybody  was  talking  about  it.  Even  the  good 
bourgeoisie,  those  that  dwelt  in  Paris,  at  least,  were  affected. 
We  all  know  how  she  collapsed  from  internal  rottenness  on 
August  1st,  1914.     There  was  a  time  when  Spain  owned 
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nearly  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Was  it  dancing 
or  brutal  stupidity  that  caused  her  gradual  downfall?  Did 
dancing  sink  the  Armada?  Was  dancing  responsible  for 
the  collapse  of  the  old  Russian  regime,  or  the  same  brutal 
stupidity  that  distinguished  Spain  in  a  century  when  there 
was  more  excuse?  The  peasants  in  Germany  danced  on 
Sundays,  their  only  day  of  leisure,  and  so  they  had  done  for 
centuries;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  coarse  imitations 
of  Paris  vice  in  Berlin,  there  was  no  outbreak  of  dancing  in 
Germany  before  the  war.  They  are  a  heavy-footed  race 
and  prefer  to  eat  and  grow  fat.  But  they  turned  the  world 
into  chaos. 

It  is  a  silly  old  superstition,  and  only  trotted  out  when 
some  writer  is  hard  up  for  publicity  and  the  press  for  news. 
If  the  Main  Streets  would  take  to  dancing  and  tune  their 
sluggish  blood  and  brains  to  action,  we  should  have  no 
^^Red  menace,"  no  necessity  for  such  disquieting  warnings 
as  "Seed  of  the  Sun." 

Honor?  Is  it  decaying?  Taking  a  backward  glance 
through  history  I  should  say  that  the  diplomatists  of  today 
lie  and  intrigue  pretty  much  as  they  have  done  since  the 
dawn  of  history — no  better,  no  worse.  (Judging  from  Mr. 
Wilson's  experience  at  the  Paris  Conference,  it  looks  as  if 
we  were  too  honorable  and  honest  to  survive.)  Big  Busi- 
ness, Little  Business,  Yankee  horse-traders,  belong  to  the 
same  class;  in  other  words,  show  the  same  old  crooked 
streaks  inherent  in  human  nature.  Lenin  cynically  an- 
nounces that  he  will  keep  his  word  only  when  it  suits  him; 
but  all  fanatics  have  a  screw  loose — in  other  words,  are 
unnormal.  The  vast  majority  of  people  grow  up  under  a 
certain  discipline — first  of  the  home  and  the  school,  and  then 
of  life,  are  taught  that  it  is  wiser  to  keep  your  word  than  to 
break  it.  Crooks,  even  in  high  places,  "get  theirs"  sooner 
or  later,  even  if  only  in  being  ostracized  to  a  pale  where  they 
have  no  friends  and  fewer  opportunities. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  States 
of  America  is  conquered  by  internal  or  external  enemies  it 
will  not  be  from  bad  morals  but  smug  stupidity. 


OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  L.C.D. 

Part  II 

HE  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  created  a 
new  political  policy  relative  to  maritime  war. 
France,  Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Prussia,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  joined  America  in  declaring  that  free  ships  made 
free  goods. 

General  resentment  was  aroused  against  England  for 
her  arbitrary  exercise  of  her  power  of  control  of  the 
seas.  The  19th  Century  has  seen  many  attempts  on  our 
part  to  get  assent  to  the  traditional  American  policy  that 
free  ships  make  free  ogods;  with  limitation  of  search  and 
seizure  and  actual  maintenance  of  blockade ;  but  every  dip- 
lomatic negotiation  touching  on  these  questions  has  resulted 
in  omissions  from  the  final  drafts  which  were  more  sig- 
nificant than  all  the  written  concessions.  The  late  Treaty 
at  Versailles  with  its  failure  to  discuss  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  has  many  illustrious  precedents  in  Anglo-American 
diplomatic  procedure. 

All  our  attempts  to  open  up  trade  on  a  large  scale  with 
the  West  Indies  were  defeated.  Valueless  concessions  were 
granted  by  England.  With  our  extraordinary  internal 
growth  and  development  the  need  of  these  markets  for  a 
time  decreased,  as  outlets  were  found  for  American  enter- 
prise and  capital  in  the  new  lands  within  our  own  borders. 
Before  this  condition  was  reached  we  tried  for  years  to 
obtain  a  favorable  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Jay  treaty  was  a  mockery  in  this  respect,  for  while 
real  concessions  were  granted  by  us  to  England,  she  granted 
to  us  only  the  form  of  concessions,  keeping  for  herself  the 
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substance.  England  had  in  those  times  always  imported  to 
the  United  States  goods  greatly  in  excess  in  value  of  our 
exports.  The  balance  was  sometimes  met  by  our  trade  with 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  our  commercial 
interests  when  England  steadily  refused  to  open  the  West 
Indies  to  us  while  encouraging  Canada  to  take  advantage 
of  such  trade.  There  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  this 
action,  as  for  generations  it  had  been  her  settled  policy  to 
control  the  seas,  and  to  reach  out  for  economic  control  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  prominent  clauses  of  the  treaty  read 
as  follows: 

The  River  Mississippi  shall,  however,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  be  entirely  open  to  both  parties;  and  it  is  further 
agreed,  that  all  the  ports  and  places  on  its  Eastern  side,  to  which- 
soever of  the  parties  belonging,  may  freely  be  resorted  to  and  be 
used  by  both  parties,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  or  places  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  ports  or  places 
of  his  Majesty  in  Great  Britain. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  this  clause  we 
must  remember  that  Spain  held  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  claimed  all  the  western  territory;  that  it  con- 
trolled the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  that  we  could  use  this 
outlet  only  by  a  very  grudging  and  limited  agreement  with 
Spain,  which  was  withdrawn  entirely  in  the  year  1802.  The 
secret  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Napoleon  by  Spain  and  its 
subsequent  sale  to  us  when  he  was  disappointed  in  securing 
Santa  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  naval  base  from 
which  to  organize  a  new  colonial  Empire  in  Louisiana  were 
decisive  facts  in  determining  the  stability  and  growth  of  the 
young  Republic. 

In  1819  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  ter- 
ritory East  of  the  Mississippi  claimed  by  her,  including 
Florida,  but  the  final  ratification  was  not  exchanged  until 
1821.  Spanish-American  revolutions  had  been  going  on 
since  1808  when  the  Crown  of  Spain  had  been  given  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  By  1821  practically  all  that  remained  of 
the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  two  Americas  were  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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The  Revolutionary  War  had  its  lessons  in  diplomacy 
for  the  Americans.  Spain  entered  the  war  to  help 
France,  but  with  a  secret  understanding  that  the  price  of  her 
assistance  should  be  the  recapture  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
English,  and  she  pledged  France  not  to  conclude  peace 
until  this  end  was  attained.  When  hostilities  were  con- 
cluded England  refused  to  give  up  Gibraltar,  but  pacified 
Spain  by  receding  Florida  to  her.  The  English  treaty  with 
the  United  States  included  a  secret  clause,  relative  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Florida,  which  caused  much  serious 
friction  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  map 
shows  us  a  very  significant  fact.  We  were  entirely  shut  off 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Spanish  territory.  Our  south- 
ernmost port  was  Savannah.  This  made  the  Southwest  de- 
pendent upon  the  Mississippi  for  an  outlet  for  their  goods. 
It  was  more  than  half  a  century  before  we  secured  our  pres- 
ent southern  boundary.  Every  concession  thereto  was  ob- 
tained, either  from  Spain,  or  from  a  Spanish  colony,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  At  every « 
stage  of  progress  in  this  connection  we  were  met  with  the 
more  or  less  open  hostility  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  comment  of  Lord 
Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth: 

What  need  not  have  happened  and  might,  even  have  been 
thought  unlikely,  was  the  easy  acquisition  by  the  Anglo-Americans 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington ;  regions  far  removed 
from  the  dominions  which  the  Republic  already  possessed.  Had 
the  competition  for  unappropriated  temperate  regions  been  half  as 
keen  in  1840,  as  it  is  now  for  tropical  Africa  (a  far  less  attractive 
posession),  between  Germany,  France  and  Britain  some  Euro- 
pean power  might  have  pounced  upon  these  territories.  ...  It 
is  not  nature,  but  the  historical  accident  which  left  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  feeble  power  like  Mexico,  that  has  made  them  now, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  forseen,  for  a  long  future,  members  of  the 
great  federation. 

He  might  well  have  added  to  ''the  historical  accident" 
the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  permanent  foreign  policy  was 
the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  President's 
Congressional  message  of  December  2,  1823.     This  much 
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talked  of  doctrine,  although  ascribed  to  various  temporary 
reasons,  was,  in  reality,  the  natural  development  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  the  complement  of  that 
policy  so  clearly  enunciated  by  Washington  and  several 
other  fathers  of  the  Republic  warning  us  against  entangling 
alliances  with  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  no  acci- 
dental declaration.  It  came  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  young  Republic  had  reached  a  point  in  its 
growth  towards  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world  which 
justified  and  required  our  placing  ourselves,  in  a  protective 
sense,  at  the  head  of  all  the  countries  of  the  new  world,  so 
as  to  permanently  ward  off  from  our  shores  all  the  attempted 
encroachments  which  the  ambitions,  the  intrigues,  or  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  old  world  might  attempt  to  make. 

The  enunciation  of  our  foreign  policy  may  be  said  to 
have  begun,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  were  concerned,  by 
Washington's  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  dangers  to 
us  in  entangling  alliances. 

He  solidly  laid  down  the  foundations  of  what  might 
be  called  our  permanent  political  isolation  from  the  quarrels 
and  jealousies  of  the  old  world. 

Monroe  in  his  enlightened  and  inspired  message  gave 
notice  to  all  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  finally  to 
be  dedicated  to  liberty;  that  no  further  encroachments 
would  be  permitted ;  and  that,  with  the  passing  of  time,  bit 
by  bit  of  all  that  remained  of  monarchical  or  imperial 
power,  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere,  would  have  to  give 
way  to  liberty  and  to  the  rule  of  the  people. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  give  to  Canning,  the 
English  Minister,  the  credit  for  suggesting  this  doctrine  to 
our  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  assertion  of  Canning, 
that  *'he  called  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old"  has  been  repeated  times  without  num- 
ber, but  the  preceding  sentence,  which  has  the  mark  of 
accuracy,  has  been  practically  ignored.  "I  resolved,"  he 
declared  in  Parliament,  "that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should 
not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies"  (meaning  the  West  Indies). 
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The  significance  of  this  remark  rests  upon  the  general  Euro- 
pean situation  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  ^'BIG  FOUR"  of  that  day  were 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  They  made 
the  quadruple  alliance;  arranged  for  frequent  Congresses 
to  consider  the  measure  necessary  "for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Europe";  and  pledged  themselves  to  inter- 
vene whenever  revolution  or  usurpation  threatened. 

In  1815  the  Spanish  ruler,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1818,  France  was  admitted 
to  the  alliance.    The  year  1820  saw  the  first  organized  revo- 
lution against  the  royal  absolutism  which  had  been  forced 
on  Europe  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    It  was  particularly 
serious  in  Spain,  and  in  1822  a  conference  was  held  at 
Verona,  and  the  policy  of  French  intervention  in  Spain 
adopted.    When  France  intervene4  in  1823,  the  question  of 
Cuba  again  commanded  public  attention.    It  was  reported 
that  England  had  offered  to  supply  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  with  funds  in  her  struggle  with  France 
and  to  occupy  Cuba  as  a  pledge  for  repayment.    For  these 
facts,  in  an  excellent  statement  of  the  entire  episode,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Professor  Latane's  admirable  work  on 
Latin-America.    While  the  British  Government  disclaimed 
any  design  on  Cuba,  the  American  Government  was  not 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  reports.    Jef- 
person,  however,  when  he  was  consulted  by  President  Mon- 
roe, advised  in  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  at  Monticello, 
June  11,  1823: 

I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States, 
never  to  take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  po- 
litical interests  are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.  Their  mutual 
jealousies,  their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us. 
They  are  nations  of  eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are  expanded 
in  the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and  lives  of  their  people. 
On  our  part  never  have  a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying 
the  opposite  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind,  and 
the  direction  of  all  our  means  and  faculties,  to  the  purpose  of 
improvement  instead  of  destruction.  With  Europe  we  have  few 
occasions  of  collision,  and  these,  with  a  little  prudence  and  for- 
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bearance,  may  be  generally  accommodated.  Of  the  brethren  of 
our  own  Hemisphere,  none  are  yet,  or  for  an  age  to  come  will  be, 
in  a  shape,  condition  or  disposition  to  war  against  us,  and  the 
foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  in  either  America,  is 
slipping  from  under  them,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their 
neighborhood.  Cuba  alone  seems  at  present  to  hold  up  a  speck  of 
war  to  us.  Its  possession  by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a 
great  calamity  to  us.  Could  we  induce  her  to  join  us  in  guaran- 
teeing its  independence  against  all  the  world  except  Spain,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  valuable  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.  But 
should  she  take  it,  I  would  not  immediately  go  to  war  for  it; 
because  the  first  war  on  other  accounts  will  give  it  to  us;  or  the 
island  will  give  itself  to  us  when  able  so  to  do."  And  again  in 
the  same  letter  "That  England  is  playing  false  with  Spain  can- 
not be  doubted.  Her  Government  is  looking  one  way  and  rowing 
another.  .  .  .  The  diplomatic  correspondence,  she  (England) 
is  now  displaying,  these  double  papers,  fabricated  merely  for  exhi- 
bition, in  which  she  makes  herself  talk  of  morals  and  principle  as 
if  her  qualms  of  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  go  all  lengths 
with  the  Holy  Alliance,  are  all  to  gull  her  own  people. 

This  exchange  of  correspondence  occurred  in  June,  1823, 
and  furnishes  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  which  was  declared  in  the  same  year. 

No  problem  as  to  the  South  American  States  then  ex- 
isted for  the  United  States,  for  we,  in  1822,  had  already  rec- 
ognized their  independence.  The  Canning-Rush  confer- 
ences, of  which  so  much  is  made  nowadays  by  the  new  his- 
tory makers,  began  in  August,  1823,  and  concerned  not  a 
suggestion  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  a  proposal  for 
what  was,  in  effect,  an  Anglo-American  alliance — a  scheme 
which  always  has  been  of  absorbing  interest  to  English 
Ministers  from  the  time  of  our  successful  Revolution  against 
England  down  to  our  own  day. 

Before  the  end  of  1823  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  and  the  prospect  of  intervention  in  South  America, 
to  quell  the  revolutions,  which  had  been  in  progress,  more 
or  less  intermittently,  since  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  by  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  became  imminent. 
England  agreed  to  this  intervention  on  certain  conditions, 
chief  of  which  was  that  France  should  not  possess  herself 
of  any  Spanish  colonies.  England  had  no  intention  of  seeing 
the  old  Spanish  commercial  monopoly  reimposed  upon  the 
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American  colonists  of  Spain,  nor  of  relinquishing  the  con- 
trol of  the  Atlantic  which  had  been  won  by  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  in  1805  by  his  defeat  of  the  combined  navies  of 
France  and  Spain.  She  feared  that  the  French  might  de- 
mand and  obtain  Cuba  as  the  price  of  assistance  given  to 
Spain.  Cuba  was  a  strategic  point  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  it  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Central  American  States  and  largely  controlled,  as 
well,  the  traffic  with  the  old  world  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Its  importance  had  been  long  recognized  by  American 
statesmen.     President  Madison  said  in  1810: 

The  position  of  Cuba  gives  the  United  States  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  destiny  even  of  that  Island  that,  although  they 
may  be  an  inactive,  they  could  not  be  a  satisfied  spectator  at  its 
falling  under  any  European  government  which  might  make  a  ful- 
crum of  that  position  against  the  commerce  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

All  during  this  time  there  had  been  persistent  and  con- 
tinued rumors  in  the  United  States  that  England  proposed 
to  acquire  Cuba.  In  1817  it  was  reported  that  she  had 
proposed  to  relinquish  her  claim  against  Spain,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Army  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  in  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Cuba. 

When  the  United  States  obtained  Florida  by  the  treaty 
of  1819,  the  British  press  insisted  that  England  occupy 
Cuba  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  instead  of  agreeing  with  this  demand,  was  a 
declaration  against  European  intervention  and  coloniza- 
tion in  America  which  excluded  England,  in  common  with 
all  other  European  nations,  from  further  participation  in 
American  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  go  into  the  complexities  of  the  various  ap- 
plications of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  seems,  however, 
an  increasing  tendency,  in  certain  quarters,  to  adopt  the 
viewpoint  that  President  Monroe  spoke  only  for  his  own 
administration  and  for  his  own  time;  and  to  hold  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  fixed  rule  for  the  future;  that 
it  does  not  create  an  obligation  towards  our  Latin-American 
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neighbors,  nor  assure  to  them  a  pledge  of  protection,  and — 
not  the  least  important — that  it  is  not  a  part  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  in  its  origin  and  application  has  remained 
a  purely  executive  policy. 

Never  were  there  a  series  of  more  shortsighted  asser- 
tions. Representative  statesmen  in  this  country,  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  have  recognized  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  a  permanent  policy  of  American  diplomacy;  that,  with 
its  complement,  Washington's  policy  against  entangling  al- 
liances, it  forms  the  twin  pillars  upon  which  stands  the 
great  superstructure  of  American  security  and  strength.  No 
better  statement  has  been  made  concerning  it  than  that  of 
President  Cleveland  in  1895: 

The  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is  strong  and  sound  be- 
cause its  enforcement  is  important  to  our  safety  and  peace  as  a 
nation,  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national 
life,  and  cannot  become  obsolete  while  our  republic  endures. 

It  distinctly  did  create  something  new;  a  prohibition, 
"that  the  American  continents  .  .  .  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
pean powers."  At  every  crisis  in  our  foreign  relations  this 
prohibition  has  been  progressive  and  uninterrupted.  In 
1825  Secretary  Clay  notified  France  that  we  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  "by  any  other 
power  than  Spain  under  any  contingency  whatever.'^  This 
prevented  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  between  European 
powers.  In  1845-1848  President  Polk  stated  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  a  European  power  by  cession  would 
be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1914  Mr.  Root  said  that  the  doctrine  "is  not  inter- 
national law,  but  it  rests  upon  the  right  of  self -protection 
and  that  right  is  recognized  by  international  law." 

American  participation  in  the  first  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague  added  a  strikingly  progressive  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  when  our  representatives  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  reservation  to  the  treaty  for  the  pacific  settlement  af 
international  disputes: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  require  the  United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with,  or  entan- 
gling itself  in  the  political  questions  or  policy  or  internal  admin- 
istration of  any  foreign  State;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in 
the  said  Convention  be  construed  to  imply  a  relinquishment  by 
the  United  States  of  America  of  its  traditional  attitude  towards  . 
purely  American  questions. 

Under  more  recent  administrations — those  of  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson — the  position  has  been  taken 
that  we  must  expand  the  Monroe  Doctrine — so  as  to  antici- 
pate European  intervention  instead  of  waiting  for  the  imme- 
diate menace  of  such  intervention — by  applying  it  to  issues 
arising  from  restrained  creation  of  public  debts  and  irre- 
sponsible financial  administration.  As  Professor  Lataue 
states,  '^recent  treaties  in  the  Carribean  States  have  converted 
American  policy  into  law." 

President  Cleveland's  prohibition  included  any  exten- 
sion of  boundaries  by  European  powers.  This  controversy 
in  1895  is  notable  for  one  other  important  consideration. 
Mr.  Olney  gave  to  us  the  following  interpretation: 

No  European  power  or  combination  of  European  powers 
shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American  State  of  the  right  and  power 
of  self-government,  and  of  shaping  for  itself,  its  own  political 
fortunes  and  destinies. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Premier  of  England  (father  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  and  uncle  of  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour), 
claimed  that  no  political  system  was  being  imposed  on  any 
State  of  South  America  and  denied  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  a  part  of  international  law  since  it  had  not  received 
the  consent  of  other  nations.  He  repudiated  the  contention 
that  "American  questions  are  for  American  discussion." 

President  Cleveland  replied  relative  to  the  status  of  the 
doctrine : 

It  may  not  have  been  admitted  in  so  many  words  to  the 
code  of  international  law,'  but  since  in  international  councils 
every  nation  is  entitled  to  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  if  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  something  we  may  justly  claim, 
it  has  its  place  in  the  code  of  international  law  as  certainly  and  as 
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securely  as  if  it  were  specifically  mentioned.  .  .  .  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  finds  its  recognition  in  those  principles  of  international 
law  which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation  shall  have 
its  rights  protected  and  its  just  claims  enforced. 

In  the  light  of  this  correspondence  the  sophistry  of  the 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Article  21  is  evident,  ''nothing 
in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
international  engagementSy  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or 
regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  peace!' 

First,  by  implication  here,  the  Monroe  Doctrine — which 
is  labeled  "a  regional  understanding,"  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"or" — which  signifies  an  alternative — is  specifically  placed 
outside  the  field  of  international  engagements. 

Does  not  the  clause  further  imply  that  such  validity  as 
it  possesses  arises  from  its  function  ''for  securing  the  main- 
tenance of  peace"?  This  is  in  distinct  contradiction  of  the 
construction  and  interpretation  of  President  Cleveland  who 
stated :  "It  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation 
and  thus  within  the  scope  of  international  law." 

An  interesting,  and  to  some  extent  overlooked,  exten- 
sion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  contained  in  President 
Roosevelt's  message  of  December  3,  1901 : 

This  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  rela- 
tions with  any  American  power,  save  that  in  truth  it  allows  each 
of  them  to  form  such  as  it  desires.  In  other  words,  it  is  really 
a  guarantee  of  the  commercial  independence  of  the  Americas. 
We  do  not  ask  under  this  doctrine  for  any  exclusive  commercial 
dealings  with  any  other  American  State.  We  do  not  guarantee 
any  State  against  punishment,  if  it  misconducts  itself ;  provided 
that  punishment  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  any  non-American  power. 

An  examination  of  the  series  of  articles  on  political 
affairs  written  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  reveals 
a  remarkable  unanimity,  among  certain  writers,  in  declaring 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  maintained  itself  by  reason  of 
England's  supporting  sea  power.  The  persistence  of  this 
claim  and  its  suggestion  from  so  many  quarters  are  a 
tribute  to  the  strength  and  skill  of  English  propaganda. 
The  Doctrine  has  never  been  squarely  challenged  by  any 
European  power  except  England,  and  it  was  the  readiness 
of  Cleveland  with  all  the  strength  of  our  country  behind 
him  to  resist  Salisbury's  claim,  that  finally  made  the  Doc- 
trine unquestioned  and  irresistible. 

We  may  well  wonder  as  to  what  treatment  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  have  received  under  the  League  of  Nations 
which  'Vill  make  provisions  to  secure  and  maintain  free- 
dom of  communications,"  should  an  administration  base  its 
interference  to  the  British  scheme  of  a  cable  terminus  on  the 
Florida  coast,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  injure  the  com- 
mercial independence  of  the  Americas. 

Is  it  not  unfortunate  also  that  the  situation  in  Hayti  has 
been  stated  to  be  such  that  an  appeal  for  protection  to  a 
sympathetic  British  commander  was  in  order?  Hayti,  it 
will  be  remembered,  with  its  sister  Dominican  Republic, 
was  the  center  from  which  Napoleon  planned  to  build  his 
Colonial  Empire,  with  New  Orleans  as  its  port  of  entry. 
The  recent  marvelous  development  of  New  Orleans,  its 
strategic  position  in  relation  to  the  country  itself;  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  the  Panama  Canal  give  it  a  new  impor- 
tance in  Carribean  politics.  To  be  sure,  plans  are  under 
way  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Jamaica,  but  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  ^'historical  accident"  that  both  Cuba  and 
Hayti  have  been  removed  from  being  incorporated  in  the 
great  system  of  British  trade  routes. 

As  Mr.  Root  well  said: 

It  Is  plain  that  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  greatly 
accentuated  the  practical  necessity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
it  applies  to  all  the  territory  surrounding  the  Carribean  or  near 
the  Bay  of  Panama.  .  .  .     The  plainest  lessons  of  history  and 
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the  universal  judgment  of  all  responsible  students  of  the  subject 
concur  in  teaching  that  the  potential  command  of  the  route  to 
and  from  the  Canal  must  rest  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  forbid  that  such  command  shall 
pass  into  other  hands.  Certainly  no  nation  which  has  acquiesced  in 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  will  dispute  this  proposition. 

The  advisability  of  a  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  has 
been  considered  since  as  early  as  the  days  of  Spanish  occu- 
pation, and  England  was  never  blind  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  project.  Before  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  which 
recognized  our  independence,  English  settlers  had  located 
on  the  shores  of  what  is  now  British  Honduras,  and  the 
treaty  specified  certain  commercial  privileges  which  were  to 
be  reserved  to  them.  In  1835  the  colonists  petitioned  to 
have  their  settlement  recognized  as  a  British  colony  and 
for  its  jurisdiction  over  the  so-called  Mosquito  Coast.  Great 
Britain  formally  recognized  British  Honduras,  and  by  1848 
the  Nicaraguans  were  driven  out  from  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory which  formed  practically  the  entire  eastern  coast  line 
of  their  country,  and  were  forced  by  treaty  to  concede  to 
England  control  of  the  Port  of  San  Juan  River.  This 
secured  to  England  the  eastern  terminus  of  what  was  con- 
sidered for  a  long  time  the  most  favorable  route  for  the 
canal.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1846,  the  United  States  had 
signed  a  treaty  with  New  Granada,  now  Colombia,  which 
was  not  ratified  until  1848.  The  same  year  England  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  Port  of  San  Juan. 

The  Colombian  treaty  guaranteed  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  right  of  way,  or  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the 
citizens  of  Colombia. 

Since  then,  and  after  much  negotiation  and  preparation 
the  State  of  Panama  came  into  existence — breaking  away 
from  Colombia — and  after  a  cession  to  us  with  all  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  a  definite  strip  of  land  extending  from  ocean 
to  ocean — the  Panama  Canal  has  been  successfully  and  effi- 
ciently constructed.  It  was  scarcely  finished  when  England, 
ever  alert  to  seize  the  main  chance,  made  a  claim  that  pre- 
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vented  our  shipping  from  having  the  advantages  which 
Americans  should  have  in  an  American  waterway  and  a 
supine  administration  forced  through  the  Senate  a  measure 
which  was  at  once  a  humiliation  to  us  and  a  triumph  for 
England.  It  is  a  fitting  time  now  to  re-assert  all  American 
rights,  and  nowhere  is  there  one  which  more  nearly  affects 
our  self-respect  and  our  interests.  It  is  time  to  correct  one 
of  the  great  outstanding  blunders  of  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion and  to  insist  that  the  Panama  Canal,  planned,  built  and 
paid  for  by  America,  shall  be  exclusively  American,  and 
that  England  shall  not,  as  at  present,  be  permitted  to  share 
the  control  of  this  wonderful  achievement  of  American 
genius  and  impose  upon  our  shipping  either  directly  or 
indirectly  any  burden  in  favor  of  the  shipping  of  another 
land.  We  must  insist  that  our  coastwise  shipping  shall  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  our  own  canal,  without  payment 
of  tolls,  or  the  bearing  of  burdens  of  any  kind  or  nature. 

Let  us  further  bridge  over  our  differences  with  Colom- 
bia and  by  action,  honorable  to  both  of  us,  mollify  a  proud 
people  and  show  them  and  all  of  our  Southern  neighbors 
that  while  our  strength  may  be  invincible,  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  permit  us  to  do,  even  unwittingly,  what  our 
friends  might  regard  as  a  wrong  to  a  weaker  nation. 

Washington,  with  the  foresight  of  a  seer  and  the  vision  of 
a  prophet,  clearly  saw  that  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  would  be  of 
small  avail  unless  the  infant  state  were  guarded  from  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal  dangers.  He  fully  realized  that, 
while  England  had  received  a  great  defeat  in  the  severance 
of  the  ties  that  bound  the  thirteen  colonies  to  her,  she  yet 
remained  a  tremendous  force  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  infant  republic,  and  was  determined  either  to  regain  her 
political  power  over  America,  or  to  prevent  the  growth  here 
of  a  great  commercial  and  trade  rival. 

The  immense  territory  of  Canada  and  of  the  English 
maritime  provinces  of  the  East,  rolled  to  the  north  of  us. 
She  held  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  great  strategic 
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points  of  vantage,  of  such  values  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had, 
with  reluctance,  given  up  Guadaloupe  to  France  in  ex- 
change for  Canada.  She  had  various  points  of  contact  upon 
the  continent,  more  than  sufficient,  to  enable  her,  through 
them,  to  make  claim,  later  on,  for  large  tracts  of  territory, 
and  her  continental  rivals,  France  and  Spain,  were  still 
looking  to  other  territories  in  the  new  world  as  permanent 
sources  of  strength  and  of  wealth. 

A  great  school  of  thought  in  England,  that  has  had 
followers  there  and  here  ever  since,  held  that  the  separation 
of  the  former  colonies  from  England  was  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  day  was  certain  to  come  which  would  see  them 
reunited.  Accordingly,  Washington  felt  that  the  Republic 
would  have  to  act  at  once  courageously  and  warily.  It 
would  have  to  look  out  for  its  own  interests,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  could  not  permit  itself  to  be  bound,  to  its 
loss,  by  any  ties  of  sympathy  or  amity  with  any  other  coun- 
try. Throughout  all  the  balance  of  his  public  career  he 
insisted  upon  acting  upon  those  lines,  and  his  last  words 
to  his  countrymen  were  those  by  which  they  have  ever  since 
profited.  We  have  followed  his  advice  against  making  en- 
tangling alliances  with  any  other  country,  or  having  any- 
thing more  than  temporary  participation  in  European 
affairs.  We  well  learned  from  him,  as  we  have  since,  from 
the  stern  realities  of  time,  that  Europe  has  a  series  of  pri- 
mary interests  with  which  we  are  not  concerned. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  taken  us  a  step  forward,  in 
insisting  that  we  have  a  set  of  primary  interests,  in  which 
we  will  not  tolerate  European  interference  or  dictation.  One 
by  one  the  monarchical  flags  have  disappeared  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  To-day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flag  of  Holland  covering  a  small  territory,  the  only  remain- 
ing one  is  that  of  England,  and  the  final  extension  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  push  England  from  this  Hemisphere 
just  as  the  other  monarchies  have  disappeared  from  view. 
If  our  whole  strength  is  thrown  behind  a  doctrine  which 
forbids  interference  from  the  old  world  with  the  Western 
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Hemisphere,  can  we  consistently,  in  law  or  morals,  permit 
any  country  of  the  old  world  to  call  upon  colonies  here  for 
assistance  in  a  European  conflict,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  certainty,  that  such  aid  will  be  resented  in  days 
to  come  by  the  countries  against  which  it  may  be  given. 

Canada  was  drawn  through  England's  genius  into  the 
great  war  to  do  her  share  in  serving  the  English  Empire. 
She  rendered  services  and  contributed  resources  that  were 
undoubtedly  of  immense  value  to  England  in  her  days  of 
danger  and  despair.  Her  valiant  sons  were  sent  to  death 
on  many  fields  and  an  immense  debt  of  nearly  two  billions 
of  dollars  was  heaped  upon  her  to  save  England  and  to  en- 
able her  to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  her  wide  domain. 
While  England  may  prove  forgetful  of  these  favors,  the 
Continental  peoples  against  whom  Canada  fought  will  re- 
member with  bitterness  the  Canadian  intrusion  into  a  Euro- 
pean quarrel  and  will  wait  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  debt 
of  vengeance. 

Only  our  insistent  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  turn  away  this  wrath  from  our  Hemisphere,  and  we 
should  now  shape  events  so  that  there  will  be  no  longer  in 
the  New  World  any  European  interests  or  territories  to  be 
the  pawn  or  prize  of  European  quarrels  or  conflicts. 

While  Europe  is  broken  in  strength  and  spirit,  and  while 
England  is  seeking  from  us  favors,  upon  the  granting  of 
which  her  whole  future  depends,  we  should  lay  down 
conditions  that,  while  they  may  be  generous  to  her,  will  be 
only  fair  to  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind  and  that  will 
bring  nationhood  to  some  of  the  great  lands  which  she  holds 
in  subjection,  or  as  colonies,  and  put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to 
that  system  of  conquest  and  imperialism  which  has  through 
all  the  ages  deluged  the  world  in  blood  and  carnage  and  car- 
ried in  its  train  misery  and  ruin  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 

The  British  Empire  to-day,  by  its  very  bulk  and  size,  is, 
as  would  be  any  other  power  under  like  conditions,  a  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  world.  Not  all  the  admissions  of  her 
ruling  class  and  the  puffery  of  her  flatterers  and  subsidized 
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spokesmen  throughout  the  world,  as  to  her  goodness,  can 
change  the  fact,  that  she  rules  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  against  their  will  and  for  her  own  selfish  interest  and 
advantage.  She  stays  in  Ireland  and  India  and  Egypt  and 
South  Africa  only  by  the  right  of  armed  might,  and  such 
title  no  longer  has  validity  among  civilized  peoples.  She 
holds  Canada  and  Australia  through  their  fears  rather  than 
their  love.  In  size  and  population  she  is  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  if  a  stop  be  not  put  to  her 
growth,  another  half  century  will  see  her,  at  the  rate  at 
which  she  has  grown  for  a  century  past,  own  and  control 
the  whole  world. 

Were  her  rule  as  righteous  as  her  most  devoted  friends 
claim  it  to  be,  this  would  not  justify  or  excuse  such  an 
end.  When,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  cries  out  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance,  as  it  does  to-day  in  Ireland,  where  she  has  made 
a  mockery  of  all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  is  carry- 
ing on  openly  and  brazenly  a  policy  of  extermination  against 
a  liberty-loving  people  and  has  resorted  in  desperation  to 
all  the  forms  of  reprisals  charged  against  the  worst  of  the 
blood-stained  figures  in  her  own  or  any  other  history,  not 
alone  every  instinct  of  our  nature  and  every  ideal  of  our 
history,  but  our  present  and  future  interest  in  world  peace 
justify  and  require  action  on  our  part  that  will  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  blot  on  civilization.  Whether  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  beyond  recognition  of  the  Republic  govern- 
ment that  has  been  established  by  the  vote  of  three-quarters 
of  the  people  of  that  country — even  under  the  form  of 
elections  laid  down  by  the  British  Government  itself — 
in  order  to  bring  England  to  her  senses  and  to  stop  her  on 
her  headlong  march  to  her  own  ruin  and  destruction,  time 
alone  can  tell.  But  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  when  Spain  was 
carrying  on  a  campaign  of  wanton  cruelty  that  aroused 
against  her  the  conscience  of  mankind  and  forced  our  inter- 
vention, so  now  England  must  be  made  to  recognize  that  we 
will  not  permit  the  destruction  of  a  brave  people  whose 
only  crime  is  that  the  possession  of  their  country  seems  nee- 
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essary  to  England's  unjust  control  of  the  seas  of  the  world*— 
and  to  her  plans  to  secure  for  herself  that  world  control 
which  she  considers  necessary  for  her  interest. 

In  the  interest  of  permanent  peace  she  must  be  stopped 
now  in  her  growth,  or  there  can  be  no  stop.  As  in  nature 
nothing  stands  still — she  must  be  not  alone  stopped,  but  she 
must  allow  peoples  to  escape  from  her  grasp,  as  we  our- 
selves escaped,  to  grow  and  develop,  as  we  have  done,  for 
their  own  good  and  the  good  of  all  mankind.  If  she  con- 
sents to  this,  either  willingly  or  otherwise,  an  end  can  be 
put  to  war  in  any  large  way  and  peace  will  reign  among  the 
nations.  If  she  insists  upon  continuing  her  imperial  policies 
then,  for  their  common  safety,  all  mankind  outside  her 
border,  must  in  self  defense,  unite  against  her  in  order  to 
escape  the  fate  of  that  third  of  humanity  already  swallowed 
up  by  her  insatiable  appetites.  We  have  been  promised 
peace  as  the  result  of  our  unselfish  sacrifices  in  the  late 
war,  but  it  must  be  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  our  welfare  that  we  should 
keep  the  fires  of  war  away  from  our  Hemisphere;  we  must 
by  peaceful  penetration  reach  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
our  manufactured  products. 

Our  extraordinary  growth,  within  a  century  and  a  half, 
from  unsettled  territory  to  the  leading  country  of  the  world, 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  new  economic  conditions. 
Our  tremendous  industrial  development  has  outrun  even  the 
growth  of  our  population  and  of  our  agriculture — in  the  sense 
that  we  now  manufacture  in  eight  months  of  the  year  all 
that  our  vast  population,  with  its  great  consuming  power,  can 
consume  in  a  year,  making  us  thereby  dependent  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  our  continued  industrial  activity 
throughout  the  year.  We  must  be  content  either  to  slow 
down  our  production  for  one-third  of  the  year,  or  find  mar- 
kets abroad  for  the  goods  which  we  manufacture  in  that 
time.  To  fail  to  produce  will  mean  a  condition  of  unem- 
ployment for  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  will 
necessarily  be  followed  by  industrial  panic,  if  not  by  revo- 
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lution.  The  alternative  is  to  find  a  market  for  the  goods 
which  we  manufacture,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  having 
those  goods  sent  across  the  seas  to  the  consuming  countries. 
We  cannot  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  Eng- 
land, unless,  in  addition  to  manufacturing  goods,  we  are 
able  to  deliver  them  to  the  consumer.  To  do  this,  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  labor  which  England  enjoys — 
and  England  is  our  only  great  commercial  competitor — we 
must  carry  these  goods  over  the  seas  in  our  own  ships  all 
over  the  world.  We  need  a  great  merchant  marine,  but  its 
possession  will  bring  upon  us  the  bitter  hostility  of  England. 

The  immense  debt,  amounting  to  nearly  forty-five  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  England  now  owes,  will  compel  her, 
if  she  is  to  survive  economically,  to  take  over  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  in  order  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  earn 
the  large  sums  required  to  pay  even  the  interest  upon  that 
debt.  So  heavy  is  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  her  popula- 
tion at  present  that  she  is  staggering  under  an  almost  unbear- 
able load  in  her  effort  to  meet  her  obligations.  With  her 
growing  difficulties  in  other  parts  of  her  Empire,  as  well 
as  with  the  economic  and  industrial  unrest  in  England  her- 
self, she  is  dependent,  as  never  before,  upon  the  earnings  of 
her  mercantile  fleet  to  enable  her  to  keep  afloat,  and  to  save 
her  from  being  engulfed  in  bankruptcy.  She  is  faced  with 
the  Hobson's  choice,  in  order  that  she  may  escape  financial 
ruin,  either  of  securing  for  herself,  with  necessary  disaster 
to  us,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  including  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  our  commerce,  or  with  the  disarmament  of  that 
navy,  through  which  she  holds  control  of  the  seas. 

The  great  problem  before  the  peoples  of  the  world  today 
is  that  of  disarmament.  No  country  is  more  sympathetic 
to  this  idea  than  is  ours.  To  disarm  the  world,  means  to  put 
an  end  to  war ;  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  the  governments 
of  mankind  shall  be  ruled  by  reason  rather  than  by  force;  to 
put  an  end  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to  bring  forward 
a  plan  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  all  mankind.  To  bring 
about  the  disarmament  of  the  world  is  to  secure  the  triumph 
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of  American  ideals  and  every  red-blooded  American  hopes, 
and  will  strive  for  the  day  when  such  disarmament  is  pos- 
sible. Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  this  end 
and  to  disarm  and  destroy  our  navy,  if  and  when  the  other 
great  nations  agree  to  do  the  same  with  their  navies.  Let  us 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  induce  all  countries  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  world  disarmament  on  sea,  and  land, 
and  in  the  air,  and  let  us  show  our  sincerity  by  agreeing  to 
go  as  far  as  the  other  countries  along  this  path.  Nay,  let  us 
go  further  and  bring  about  a  conference  of  all  the  powers, 
in  order  to  advocate  this  plan  of  action  and  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

But  if  we  fail  in  this  work,  then,  in  order  to  survive,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  build  and  construct  the  greatest 
navy  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  greatest  air  fleet,  in  order  to 
insure,  not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  world,  that 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  world  commerce  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  liberty  of  mankind.  No  power,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned  it  may  declare  itself  to  be, 
should  be  longer  permitted  to  have  a  sea  force,  or  an  air 
force,  larger  or  more  powerful  than  our  own.  Disguise  it 
as  we  may,  all  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  every 
country  that  has  become  the  commercial  competitor  of 
England,  has  been  by  force  or  intrigue,  removed  from  her 
path.  Not  one  of  these  countries  that  in  the  past  have  fallen 
before  her  diplomatic  power,  had  so  many  reasons  to  fear 
her  as  we  now  have.  Not  one  of  them  had  dethroned  her 
from  her  position  of  financial  world  supremacy  as  we  have 
done.  To  no  one  of  them  has  she  owed  billions  of  dollars 
which  she  was  unable  to  pay,  as  she  now  owes  to  us.  Not 
one  of  these  countries  stood  alone  between  her  and  absolute 
world  domination  as  we  now  stand,  in  that,  we  are  her  only 
great  solvent  commercial  and  economic  competitor.  Let  us 
insist  upon,  not  a  truce  in  the  building  of  naval  vessels  be- 
tween her  and  ourselves,  not  a  holiday  from  naval  construc- 
tion, but  upon  either  the   reduction  of   her   navy  to   the 
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actual  size  of  our  navy,  or  the  development  of  our  navy 
to  a  point  at  least  of  equality  with  hers. 

A  naval  holiday,  such  as  is  now  proposed,  will  relieve 
the  countries  taking  part  in  it  from  a  great  load  of  taxation 
and  that  as  an  end  in  itself  is  a  meritorious  thing,  and  one 
which  merits  and  deserves  our  sympathy  and  our  support  I 
But  a  holiday  will  leave  the  navies  of  these  countries  in  the 
same  relative  and  actual  positions  in  which  they  now  are. 
It  will  leave  England  alone  with  a  navy  greater  than  the 
combined  navies  of  America  and  Japan — and  it  will  leave 
the  combined  navies  of  England  and  Japan — and  they  are 
bound  together  at  present  by  the  closest  ties  of  alliance — in 
the  position  of  having  a  staggering  superiority  of  strength 
and  size  over  our  navy.  What  we  want  is  not  a  holiday,  but 
an  actual  disarmament  and  destruction  of  these  colossal 
fleets.  If  they  will  not  disarm  it  is  because  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  war  with  us.  Let  this  be  made  clear  to  all  the 
world  and  let  us  act  accordingly.  Remember  the  sage 
counsel  of  Jefferson  to  Monroe  in  speaking  of  the  Old 
World  Powers:    "They  are  nations  of  eternal  war." 

It  is  hurled  at  us  from  a  thousand  sides  in  our  own 
country  now  that  England  is  our  friend — and  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  war  with  her.  In  every 
country  which  she  destroyed  the  same  cry  has  gone  up  for 
years  before  the  hour  of  destruction  came.  But  what  are 
the  facts  of  history?  Where  is  there  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  it  is  death  to  a  nation  to  become  the  rival  of  Eng- 
land? 

Give  the  people  of  England  credit  for  the  best  of  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  fact 
remains,  that  they  are  powerless  to  save  their  commercial 
and  economic  rivals  from  the  destruction  which  the  ruling 
class  of  England  has  always  brought  upon  them.  Why 
should  we,  for  whom  the  lessons  of  history  are  so  clear,  why 
should  we  tempt  fate  and  chance  meeting  the  end  which  has 
come  in  the  past  to  every  country  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  in  the  way  of  the  ruling  class  of  England? 
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We  should  avoid  war,  if  possible,  but  let  us  look  the 
facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Let  us  hop^  for  the  best  but 
prepare  for  the  worst.  If  the  rulers  of  England  be  really 
our  friends  let  them  disarm  and  render  themselves  power- 
less to  injure  us.  But  so  long  as  they  retain  their  offensive 
arms,  let  us  at  least  make  preparations  that  will  prevent  our 
injury  and  destruction.  The  career  of  England  warrants 
us  in  being  on  our  guard.  Our  wisest  statesmen  warned  us, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  prepare  for  war.  It  will  be  wiser  for  us 
to  be  suspicious  of  England  than  to  be  destroyed  by  her  as 
have  been  all  her  competitors  in  the  past.  If  she  wants 
peace  let  her  show  it  by  the  sincerity  of  her  actions  rather 
than  by  mere  words. 

She  owes  us  at  this  time,  in  principal  and  interest,  the  im- 
mense sum  of  four  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars.  At  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  her  entire  public  debt  was  six  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  cost  us  to  fight  the  Civil  War,  with  all 
the  extravagance  and  waste,  about  three  and  a  quarter  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  England  now  stands  before  us,  practically 
admitting  her  inability  to  pay  her  debts  to  us  and  asks  us 
for  consideration.  Let  us  treat  her  fairly,  but  let  us  be  fair 
to  ourselves,  before  we  are  generous  to  others.  This  debt  is 
overdue.  It  was  advanced  in  the  hour  of  England's  direst 
stress  and  by  every  standard  in  honor  and  morals  it  should 
be  paid  at  once,  in  full,  with  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  our  generosity,  in  advancing  it  to  a  government  whose 
existence  was  hanging  in  the  balance  and  which  would  not 
have  survived  but  for  it. 

If  England  cannot  pay  it,  let  her  spokesmen  frankly 
say  so,  without  dissimulation  or  circumlocution.  When  that 
has  been  done,  let  us  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  she 
shall  act.  If  she  seeks  time  in  which  to  pay  the  debt  by 
instalments,  let  us  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
debt  may  be  funded. 

If  she  seeks  to  pay  the  debt  by  other  means  than  by  pay- 
ment in  cash,  let  us  tell  her  frankly  what  will  satisfy  us  and, 
at  the  same  time,  help  mankind. 
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Let  us  insist  upon  and  enforce  the  payment  to  us  of  the 
huge  sums  which  we  advanced  to  her  and  to  her 
Allies  in  her  hour  of  direst  stress.  And,  if,  as  well 
may  be,  she  is  unable  at  this  time  to  pay  us  her 
portion  of  this  debt  in  money,  let  her,  as  a  condition  of 
funding  it — give  us  insurance  against  destruction  by  destroy- 
ing her  strategic  positions  of  power  which  are  aimed  at  us 
and  at  us  alone.  Let  her  remove  herself  in  every  way  from 
the  Western  Hempishere.  Let  her  give  up  her  grip  on 
Canada.  From  there  as  surely  as  night  follows  day  she 
will  be  prepared  in  the  next  war,  to  bombard  us  with  her 
airships.  Let  her  remove  herself  entirely  from  that  country, 
and  give  it  over  to  its  own  people,  to  be  governed  as  an  inde- 
pendent country.  Let  her  give  up  all  her  vantage  points  in 
the  West  Indies  and  turn  over  those  islands  and  her  posses- 
sions upon  the  mainland  on  this  hemisphere  to  the  south  of 
us  to  the  peoples  to  whom  they  rightly  belong,  thus  remov- 
ing the  menace  of  her  naval  power  and  of  her  aerial  power 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  freeing  all  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaports  and  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  menace 
of  hostile  action  on  her  part. 

The  annual  income  upon  England's  debt  to  us,  at  six 
per  cent — and  that  surely  should  be  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
she  might  be  permitted  to  fund  the  debt — is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Unless  we  insist  upon  payment 
— and  up  to  the  present  she  has  not  paid  even  the  interest — 
we  have  practically  given  to  her  more  than  the  cost  of  her 
entire  fleet,  and  we  are  giving  her  yearly  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  her  wars  of  conquest  and  spoilation  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world.  How  can  we  escape  the  charge  in  history 
that  we  have,  tacitly  at  least,  become  partners  in  her  iniqui- 
ties and — if  her  future  be  as  her  past — armed  her  with  a  ter- 
rible weapon  with  which  to  destroy  our  country.  Could 
insanity  on  our  part  go  further  than  that?  If  she  seeks  to 
have  us  cancel  her  debt  to  us,  then  let  us  consider  how  she 
would  act  under  like  circumstances. 

Were  the  positions  of  America  and  England  reversed, 
can  any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  England  doubt,  that 
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she  would  compel  without  delay  the  settlement  upon  her 
own  terms  of  the  debts  due  to  her?  If  we  owed  billions 
of  dollars  to  her,  that  we  were  unable  to  pay,  and  had  in 
our  possession  a  fleet  with  which  her  commerce  might  be 
threatened  or  her  very  existence  might  be  menaced,  would 
she  not  insist,  not  upon  its  destruction  but,  upon  its  surrender 
to  her,  so  that  all  danger  to  her  might  be  removed?  Why 
should  we  not  do  this  very  thing  to  her  when  conditions  are 
as  at  present?  Is  it  that  we  fear  such  a  demand  would  result 
in  her  use  of  the  fleet  to  attempt  to  destroy  us?  Is  it  that  we 
find  no  precedent  for  such  action?  England  has,  whenever 
she  could,  destroyed  the  fleets  of  her  rivals — in  war  when- 
ever and  wherever  she  could,  including  our  own — in  peace 
by  treachery,  when  she  dared,  as  witness  the  destruction  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  by  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  in  1807 — a  deed 
which  tarnished  his  fame  forever  and  which  made  Eng- 
land's name  a  byword  since  that  time,  among  lovers  of  justice 
and  fair  play.  We  are  not  asking  from  England  now  any- 
thing but  that  which  she  owes  to  us.  She  seeks  favors — let 
her  pay  for  them  in  a  manner  which  accords  with  American 
ideals  and  which  will  help  to  end  wars  and  bring  peace  to 
a  troubled  world. 

With  the  surrender  to  us  of  the  English  fleet,  or  with 
its  destruction — if  that  in  the  end  were  thought  to  be  the 
wiser  course — all  danger  of  another  world  war  will  be 
removed,  and  we  shall  have  gained  that  world  peace  which 
Wilson  so  completely  missed  at  Paris, 

Nor  is  it  with  England  alone  that  we  should  now  make 
a  just  settlement.  Every  one  of  our  debtors — France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  should  be  made  to  understand  that  only  by  doing 
justice  to  the  peoples  whom  they  oppress  can  they  expect 
consideration  and  lenient  treatment  from  us. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Japan  should  be  our  enemy. 
Naturally  we  move  in  different  worlds — we  are  almost  as 
far  apart  as  peoples  can  be. 

Assure  to  her  by  a  doctrine  similar  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  white  men  shall  leave  the  yellow  men  alone  and 
there  can  be  no  war  between  us.    We  opened  their  country 
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to  the  world.    Why  should  we  turn  away  the  friendship  of 
this  great  people? 

The  efforts  of  many  writers  and  publicists  have  been  for 
some  time  past  concentrated  upon  the  problem  of  drawing 
a  line  of  cleavage  between  America  and  Japan.  Whose 
interests  are  furthered  by  such  an  end?  Only  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  efforts  to  embroil  us  are  entirely  in  line  with 
the  traditions  of  English  diplomacy.  To  that  end  every 
slight  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  magnified.  Every  point  of  divergence  has  been  empha- 
sized, every  molehill  has  been  made  into  a  mountain — in 
order  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  these  two 
nations,  which  are  the  two  nations  in  strength  nearest  to 
England,  may  be  put  in  position  of  differing  with  each 
other;  and  if  possible,  of  becoming  strongly  unfriendly,  if 
not  directly  and  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other.  Japan  has 
been  drawn,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the  assertion  and  defense, 
as  of  rights,  of  small  matters  as  if  they  were  matters  of  great 
consequence.  She  has  been  made  to  magnify  and  center  her 
interest  upon  questions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
exclusion  of  questions  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere.  While  she  has  been  in  this  way  diverted 
from  giving  all  her  time  to  questions  relating  to  Asia,  Eng- 
land, with  ruthless  determination  and  persistence,  has  been 
clearing  that  continent  of  her  opponents  and  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  strengthen  her  weakening  position  in  India; 
to  spread  her  influence  in  China  by  such  work  as  her  expedi- 
tion into  Thibet;  to  seize  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Near 
East — Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  and  build  up 
her  power  in  Persia,  preliminary  to  taking  over  that  coun- 
try. If  she  succeeds  in  these  plans  she  will  have  taken  over 
permanently  the  control  of  the  Southern  half  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Asia  with  its  enormous  area  and  wealth  and  its 
population  of  half  of  mankind.  One  of  the  great  tasks  of 
American  diplomacy  is  to  have  an  understanding  with 
Japan  which  will  create  an  Asiatic  equivalent  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  which  will  let  Japan,  as  well  as  other  nations. 
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understand  clearly,  that  while  America  will  permit  no  old 
world  nation  to  secure  political  rights  or  territory  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  she  herself  will  seek  no  political 
rights  or  territory  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  great  opportunity  for  doing  that  will  be  by  giving 
to  the  Phillipines  their  independence,  and  having  such  inde- 
pendence, if  necessary,  guaranteed  jointly  by  our  country 
and  Japan.  These  Japanese  are  a  great,  a  sensitive  and  a 
proud  people  and  have  been  brought  to  entertain  a  senti- 
ment of  strong  suspicion  against  us,  very  largely  by  our 
action  in  taking  over  the  Phillipines  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  If  there  were  any  justification 
for  taking  those  islands,  and  their  people,  at  that  time, 
it  has  long  since  disappeared.  America  owes  it  to  humanity, 
as  well  as  to  the  Filipinos  to  give  to  them  their  independence 
— thus  not  only  extending  the  boundaries  of  freedom,  but 
opening  the  door  to  the  establishment  of  a  real  understand- 
ing between  the  peoples  of  the  old  world  and  ourselves ;  by 
proving  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words,  our  good  faith  and 
our  belief  that  the  right  of  self  determination  belongs  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  return  for  such  action,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  statesmen  of  Japan  will  be  very  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  control  of  those  islands  lying  north  of 
the  Equator,  and  between  Japan  and  us,  which  have  been 
turned  over  to  her  as  vantage  points  from  which  she  may 
prepare  for  action  against  America? 

What  greater  contribution  can  be  made  to  international 
law  than  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics" — Asia,  greatest  of  the  continents,  the  place  of 
origin  of  man — the  great  land  of  mystery  out  of  which  have 
come,  not  alone  the  human  race,  but  the  great  religions  of 
mankind  and  many  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  have 
marked  the  beginning,  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation— Asia,  the  mother  to-day  of  more  than  half  of  the 
population  of  the  world?  Why  should  we  not  be  foremost 
in  assenting  to  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine  which  will 
stop  the  barbarous  methods  of  civilized  marauders  and  con- 
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querors  and  leave  to  the  elder  peoples  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  forms  of  government  and  to  follow  their 
own  ideals  of  development?  What,  aside  from  disarma- 
ment, will  so  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  and 
what  from  another  angle  will  so  certainly  bring  about  dis- 
armament? The  pages  of  history  are  covered  with  stories 
of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  man's  feeble  efforts  to  picture 
the  consequences  of  wars  of  conquest  and  of  forced  trade 
expansions.  Take  from  land-robbing  nations  the  opportu- 
nity of  seizing  territory  and  war  and  the  incentives  to  war 
will  vanish  and  disappear. 

In  case  such  an  understanding  be  made — with  notice  thus 
served  upon  the  great  peoples  of  Asia  that  we  have  no 
designs  upon  any  of  their  territory — what  is  more  likely 
than  that  they  will  successfully  resist  the  efforts  of  England 
to  destroy  their  political  independence  and  to  extend  her 
Empire  at  their  expense?  What  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
commercial  expansion,  which  was  as  strongly  recommended 
to  us  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  as  was  the  political  isola- 
tion, will  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  markets  of  those 
lands,  peopled  with  almost  untold  millions  of  population, 
will  be  sympathetically  thrown  open  to  us  in  such  away  as  to 
tremendously  increase  the  business  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore done  with  them?  Such  action  on  our  part  will  un- 
doubtedly not  alone  satisfy  the  ideals  and  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  but  will  insure  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  more  strongly  than  does  the  English  fleet,  pro- 
tection from  unfriendly  designs  upon  them  by  any  of  the 
Asiatic  governments.  It  will  tend  to  divert  Japanese  immi- 
gration from  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
from  Australia,  and  to  direct  it,  with  friendly  intent,  into 
the  Phillipines  or  the  other  Asiatic  islands,  or  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  itself.  It  will  tend  to  restore  the  old  time 
friendship  between  us  and  Japan,  and  to  destroy  for  all  time 
the  suspicions  which  the  adroit  agents  of  England  have 
created,  and  in  that  way,  add  to  our  security ;  to  world  peace ; 
and  to  our  moral  leadership  of  mankind. 
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But  even  without  her  navy  England  will  still  be  a  farce 
to  reckon  with  on  this  continent. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  airship  makes 
necessary  a  new  view  of  the  value  of  air  power.  Prudent, 
provident  and  far  seeing — England  has  already  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  future  wars  will  largely  be  fought  by 
the  aeroplane  and  by  the  submarine.  Accordingly,  even  in 
all  her  financial  troubles,  she  has  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  last  year  in  making  experiments  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  air  and  in  preparing  a  powerful  air  fleet,  ready 
for  all  contingencies.  Just  as  we  must  urge  disarmament 
upon  sea  and  land,  and  insist  upon  it  by  all  the  arguments 
of  persuasion  and  appeals  to  reason  that  we  can  bring  forth, 
so  must  we  urge  it  as  to  the  air,  and  if  this  does  not  avail,  we 
must  insist  upon  the  construction  of  such  an  air  fleet  as  will 
enable  us  to  lead  mankind  in  that  direction!  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  great  preparations  have  been 
made  in  England  in  this  line  of  activity,  and  throughout  the 
Empire  there  is  general  wonder  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  coming 
June  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Imperial  defense 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  man 
responsible  for  the  Gallipoli  fiasco  and  for  the  ill-starred 
English  misadventures  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  to  him  that 
Lloyd  George  has  now  turned  over  the  job  of  fooling  the 
colonies  with  the  belief  that  they  are  nations  while  all  ques- 
tions affecting  their  interests  are  decided  for  them  by  a 
handful  of  the  ruling  class  in  London. 

Nay,  even  in  Canada  the  immense  preparations  for 
aerial  warfare  made  at  Camp  Borden,  near  Barrie,  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  have  excited  astonishment,  and  wonder 
as  to  what  may  be  the  purpose  and  intention  of  such  gigantic 
preparations.  The  Canadian  Great  War  Veterans  have  re- 
cently objected  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Minister  of  Militia, 
against  his  action  in  going  to  England  to  get  English  war 
veterans  to  go  to  Canada  as  recruits  for  service  in  that  coun- 
try. Our  statesmen  should  not  alone  ask  against  whom  these 
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preparations  are  being  made,  but  insist  upon  knowing,  and 
insist  upon  the  demolition  of  such  works  as  have  been  pre- 
pared against  us.  No  matter  how  ingenuously  England 
may  argue  that  she  must  keep  up  some  semblance  of  a  fleet 
upon  the  sea  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  her  con- 
tinental European  rivals,  even  her  ingenuity  canot  explain 
how  or  why  a  great  air  fleet  upon  the  American  continent 
can  be  used  against  Europe  here,  and  any  such  fleet  must 
have  as  its  end  a  use  against  our  country. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  map  of  the  northern  part  of 
our  country  and  of  the  southern  part  of  Canada,  will  show 
at  once  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  damage 
or  ruin  that  can  be  done  to  either  country  by  the  armed 
hostility  of  the  other.     Where  we  have  a  succession  almost 
from  East  to  West  of  great  cities,  within  striking  distance 
of  the  border,  Canada  has  practically  no  cities  of  conse- 
quence.   The  damage  that  hostile  expeditions  by  Canada 
could  inflict  upon  America  is  incalculable,  while  the  extent 
to  which,  granting  there  were  war,  we  could  injure  Canada 
is  very  slight.    These  things  must  be  taken  into  account,  but 
it  is  probably  upon  the  side  of  commercial  growth  and 
expansion  that  most  care  and  thought  should  be  expended 
by  those  who  have  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs.     In  the 
new  development  of  our  country,  every  successive  year,  by 
reason  of  our  growth  in  manufacturing  plants  and  produc- 
tive activities,  will  make  greater  our  dependence  upon  for- 
eign markets.    Wonderful  as  have  been  our  strides  in  the 
growth  of  population  and  of  territory,  they  do  not  compare 
with  our  growth  in  economic  and  commercial  productive- 
ness.   Our  markets  must  increase  if  we  are  to  survive.    We 
must  reach  the  consuming  peoples  all  over  the  world  in 
order  that  we  may  continue  to  grow,  or  even  to  survive. 
To  do  that  we  must  be  on  the  friendliest  of  political  relations 
with  all  the  great  consuming  peoples,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  close  and  profitable  commercial  relations  with  them. 
It  is  a  policy  little  short  of  criminal  that  has  shut  our  coun- 
try out  from  the  Russian  and  German  markets  up  to  this 
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time.  The  peoples  of  those  countries  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions,  in  numbers;  and  are  actually  in  want  of  things 
which  we  produce  in  great  quantities.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
produce  unless  we  can  find  a  market  in  which  that  product 
may  be  consumed,  and  there  is  no  place  on  earth,  or  no 
markets  from  which  we  should  permit  ourselves  to  be  shut 
out.  The  new  administration  should  without  delay,  take 
such  steps  as  will  enable  us  to  resume  our  trade  relations 
wrth  these  great  peoples  and  restore  to  us  the  rights  of  com- 
merce of  which  we  have  been  too  long  deprived. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  not  alone 
simple  but  it  is  the  evolution — the  necessary  and  natural 
outgrowth  and  development — of  the  policy  adopted  at  the 
birth  of  our  country.  It  was  initiated  and  created  by  the 
founders  of  our  government.  It  began  with  the  country, 
has  grown  and  developed  with  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  it 
and  expands  and  unfolds  with  our  growth  quite  as  natu- 
rally as  do  the  petals  of  the  flower  as  it  comes  to  maturity. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  outlined  its  early  application  and 
their  successors  in  turn  have  had  but  to  apply  it  as  time 
passed. 

No  mistakes  have  been  made  by  those  who  followed  the 
policy  of  the  early  leaders — grave  disaster,  if  not  destruction 
would  have  followed  its  abandonment  if  the  nation  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  follow  Wilson  in  his  wanderings,  when  he 
was  led  from  the  path  of  sturdy  Americanism,  and  "like  a 
certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell 
among  robbers  who  also  stripped  him,  and  having  wounded 
him,  went  away,  leaving  him  half  dead." 

The  American  foreign  policy  has  but  grown  with  the 
growth  of  our  country — placed  upon  splendid  and  firm 
foundations  by  the  genius  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
their  associates.  It  rests  upon  a  few  simple  but  all  embrac- 
ing foundations;  the  doctrine  of  no  entangling  alliances  and 
of  isolating  ourselves  politically  from  contact  and  alliance 
with  old  world  powers,  while  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing our  commercial  relations  with  all  mankind;  the  Mon- 
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roe  Doctrine,  which  in  its  final  analysis,  will  dedicate  this 
continent  in  whole,  and  not  alone  in  part  to  liberty;  the  doc- 
trine that  the  seas  belong  to  mankind  and  not  to  any  one 
nation,  and  that  there  must  be  absolute  freedom  of  inter- 
course thereon  between  all  the  nations;  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  disarmament  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air — and 
if  the  other  nations  will  not  disarm  then  that  we  must 
outarm  them. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  these  policies  is  the  doctrine 
of  sympathy  and  of  help — of  having  friendly  interest  in, 
not  alone  all  our  sister  nations  of  the  new  world,  between 
whom  and  us  no  differences  should  be  permitted  to  exist, 
but  also  all  the  smaller  and  weaker  peoples  of  the  world. 
Let  us  protect  and  extend  our  means  of  communicating 
with  them  by  commerce,  by  sea  and  by  air,  by  mail,  by  cable 
and  by  any  and  all  other  methods  that  the  inventive  genius 
of  our  people  may  evolve.  Let  us  insist  upon  free  seas — 
free  to  the  mercantile  ships  of  all  nations — in  war 
for  non-belligerents  as  well  as  in  peace — and  free  to 
travelers  without  English  passports  or  permits.  With 
this  foreign  policy,  which  has  grown  naturally  with 
the  institutions  of  America  and  which  is  as  much 
their  consequence  as  are  the  unbounded  strength  and  mar- 
velous development  which  have  come  to  us  in  every  line  of 
internal  growth,  we  must  brook  no  interference  from  out- 
side. Let  us  insist  that  no  foreign  government,  great  or 
small,  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  its  intrigues  against  us 
within  our  shores,  or  endeavor  to  attempt  to  set  our  house 
in  disorder  by  dividing  our  people  into  racial  or  religious 
factions.   We  have  reached  the  period  of  full  growth. 

We  are  able,  without  interference  or  dictation  from 
without,  to  settle,  not  alone  our  external  policies  but  our 
internal  problems  and  affairs.  The  administration  which 
supports  this  time  honored  American  policy,  which  holds  us 
free  and  far  from  all  entangling  alliances  of  any  sort  with 
the  old  world  powers,  which  enables  us  to  insist  upon  and 
protect  our  rights  throughout  the  world,  to  broaden  and 
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extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  as  to  free  the  Hemisphere 
from  European  influences,  to  protect  our  shores  from  inva- 
sion and  to  extend  our  trade  relations  with  all  who  desire 
to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  with  us,  which  adopts 
a  policy  of  non-interference  in  Asia  and  settles  once  for  all 
our  relations  with  Japan  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  sym- 
pathy, peace  and  cordial  understanding  and  works  to  estab- 
lish permanent  peace  by  taking  power  from  those  who  would 
weaken  it,  will  deserve  well  of  the  nation,  and  will  continue 
in  power,  because  it  will  represent  the  hopes  and  beliefs  and 
aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  America. 
Let  it  fail,  or  falter  in  this  work;  let  it  attempt  to  en- 
tangle us  in  any  of  the  selfish  schemes  of  government  of  the 
old  world,  or  fail  to  defend  us  in  the  onward  march  of  our 
political  and  economic  growth,  or  to  maintain  our  highest 
ideals,  our  broadest  interests;  and  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  help  and  sympathy  to  all  who  struggle  for  liberty, 
and  it  will  go  out  of  office — as  it  deserves  to  go — with 
possibly  even  a  greater  burden  of  dissatisfaction  and  con- 
tempt  than   the   administration   which   has   just   been    so 
decisively  rebuked  at  the  polls. 

ADDENDUM 

[Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  England,  made  his  famous  declaration 
that  England  had  already  asked  the  United  States  to  cancel  the  English 
indebtedness  and  that  we  had  refused  to  do  so — and  Mr.  Houston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  some  prodding,  admitted  that  such  request  had 
been  made. 

On  Tuesday,  February  8th,  according  to  the  cable  despatches,  an 
English  official  "near  the  Foreign  Office  and  well  known  in  Anglo- 
American  circles"  said  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
"drifting  towards  a  break"  and  "are  treading  the  path  leading  to  war." 
Alarmed  by  the  American  reaction  to  the  publication,  the  English  have  tried 
to  explain  it  away,  but  no  direct  denial  has  been  or  can  be  made  because  it 
is  now  tacitly  admitted  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  made  the  statement. 
The  questions  of  first  importance  with  us  are — is  the  fact  true,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has  returned  to  our 
shores.    Can  we  with  self-respect  continue  to  receive  him  as  Ambassador? 

The  matter  of  the  repayment  to  us  of  the  foreign  governments*  debts  is 
assuming  great  prominence.  Senators  and  Representatives  are  awakening 
to  a  realization  of  the  importance  to  us  of  removing  the  West  Indies  and 
Canada  as  dangers  and  turning  them  into  friendly  and  sympathetic  nations 
and  neighbors. 

What  would  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  what  would  Monroe  or  Lincoln 
do  under  the  circumstances?  Fate  knocks  at  our  doors.  Is  Harding  to  be 
another  of  the  "American  Immortals"  or  just  a  successor  to  Wilson? 


HAS  AMERICA  A  LITERATURE? 

By  Thomas  L.  Masson 

HIS  question  has  been  asked  and  answered  so  often, 
that  somebody  who  doesn't  know  too  much  about 
it  should  have  something  to  say.  We  have  heard  from  all 
the  experts — including  foreign  celebrities  and  native  intelli- 
gensia — why  not  from  the  ignoramuses?  Every  great  ques- 
tion is  ultimately  settled  by  the  ignoramuses :  why  not  this 
one? 

And  after  all  it  isn't  so  much  a  question  as  to  whether 
America  has  a  literature,  as  to  whether  any  other  country 
has  a  literature  compared  with  the  one  we  have? 

Literature,  as  I  understand  it,  is  something  we  put  away 
in  books  in  our  libraries,  refer  to  occasionally,  as  if  we  knew 
something  about  it,  but  never  read.  A  few  people  in  every 
generation  who  have  been  generally  classified  under  the 
term  ^'Highbrow"  keep  literature  alive  by  writing  about  it 
as  if  they  were  reading  it  themselves.  This  was  all  very  well 
under  the  old  system  of  kings  and  queens  when  the  idlers 
about  the  court  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  read  their  own 
poems  and  plays  to  one  another.  When  a  thing  thus  written 
was  decided  to  be  good  it  was  stamped  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee  in  charge  and  by  this  automatic  process 
became  known  as  literature.  After  this  nobody  dared  to 
deny  that  it  was  literature.  The  word  had  been  passed 
around  and  future  generations  duly  notified  of  the  decision. 
Some  of  the  dullest  books  in  the  world  have,  therefore,  be- 
come classics,  which  no  sane  man  in  the  possession  of  his 
senses  would  think  of  reading  through.  As  for  the  poor  old 
populace,  they  were  too  busy  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
to  know^  anything  about  it  and  were  naturally  compelled 
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to  accept  what  the  charmed  circle  declared  was  literature. 
But  they  never  read  it,  any  more  than  they  wore  court 
suits.  They  admired  the  court  suits  from  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  were  probably  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the 
men  inside  of  those  court  suits  were  supermen,  just  as  we 
poor  ignoramuses  today  have  come  to  think  that  critics  are 
abnormally  intelligent,  and  speak  of  them  in  awed  whispers, 
because  they  distribute  high-sounding  opinions  about  au- 
thors that  nobody  actually  reads. 

There  is  indeed  no  form  of  subtle  hypocrisy  quite  like  an 
assemblage  of  smart  words  and  phrases  in  the  hands  of  a 
literary  highbrow.   And  the  women!    How  they  fall  for  it. 
When  Professor  Bergson  came  over  here  several  years  ago 
all  the  nice  people  and  all  the  literary  idlers  flocked  in 
crowds  to  hear  him  talk.    He  had  invented  a  new  system  of 
creative  philosophy  and  that  was  quite  enough.     Nobody 
understood  a  word  of  what  he  said.    He  spoke  of  the  stream 
of  your  consciousness  as  if  it  were  like  the  alimentary  canal 
and  could  be  handled  in  two-foot  lengths  and  checked  up 
with  the  cosmic  law,  whatever  that  is.    He  gravely  dissected 
humor,  and  didn't  even  get  a  laugh.    If  he  had  got  a  laugh, 
he  would  have  been  discredited.     It  is  fatal  for  anybody 
with  a  literary  reputation  to  maintain  to  be  amusing.  When 
you  become  so  interesting  that  you  make  people  forget  that 
what  you  say  has  no  moral  attached  to  it  and  is  intended  only 
to  divert  their  attention  so  they  may  become  accustomed  to 
the  contact  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world — that  of 
course  is  not  literature.    If  this  sort  of  thing  were  admitted 
to  be  the  best  literature,  the  highbrows  would  vanish.  Their 
reputation  with  the  masses  depends  on  putting  the  stamp 
of  their  approval  upon  something  which  an  ordinary  human 
being  doesn't  understand,  and,  if  he  did  understand  it,  would 
not  think  of  reading.    From  the  highbrow  standpoint,  what 
the  multitude  wants  must  be  bad  on  its  face. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  literature 
unless  it  is  interesting  to  the  majority  who  know  how  to 
read.    And  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  unless  it  is  interesting 
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to  those  who  don't  know  how  to  read.    You  can  read  it  to 
them  and  if  it  doesn't  interest  them  it  isn't  literature.     Hi 
Diddle  Diddle  and  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon  is 
not  literature  from  the  literary  standpoint.    I  can  prove  to 
you  in  40,000  words  of  great  writing  and  astonishing  clever- 
ness that  no  cow  ever  jumped  over  any  moon.    And  it  isn't 
altogether  that,  either.    A  cow  can  be  made  to  jump  over  a 
moon,  of  course,  if  he  does  it  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
literary  critics.    It  isn't  essential  to  be  correct  in  your  facts 
to  write  highbrow  literature.    Quite  the  contrary.    It  is  only 
necessary  to  be  dull,  to  slather  with  words  whatever  ideas 
you  may  be  assumed  to  have,  to  create  an  illusion  of  high 
art  or  vague  emotional  technique.     Nobody  really  knows 
what  technique  is,  except  that  it  is  something  to  be  devel- 
oped.   If  you  have  technique  you  can  pass  the  censor.    In 
the  mean  time  when  we  want  to  keep  the  children  out  of 
mischief  on  a  rainy  afternoon,  keep  them  from  pulling  all 
the  paper  off  the  wall,  and  knocking  the  varnish  off  the  fur- 
niture, we  read  them  ^^Mother  Goose."   ^'Mother  Goose"  is 
a  standing  menace  to  the  critics.     Her  meter  is  bad,  her 
images  are  distorted,  and  her  language  is  so  simple  that  any 
child  can  understand  it.     That's  enough  to  damn  it.     As 
for  its  intense  vulgarity  nobody  with  high  art  tendencies  or  a 
nice  sense  of  literary  values  can  think  of  the  little  pig  that 
went  to  market  without  a  shudder.     It  is  something  to  be 
enjoyed  only  by  a  chiropodist. 

And  so  the  real  literature  of  America  is  understood  by 
nobody  because  we  have  all  become  so  cowed  by  the  critics 
that  nobody  dares  to  say  what  it  really  is  and  that  it  is  quite 
different  from  anything  that  any  other  country  has.  The 
mass  of  stuff  that  passes  for  literature  lies  over  the  real  lit- 
erature in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  city  cobblestones 
shut  out  the  grass  and  the  wild  flowers  that  spring  up  from 
the  soil,  we  know  not  how  or  why.  A  large  part  of  this 
stuff  is  imported  and  we  have  come  to  believe  that  it  be- 
longs to  us  and  we  display  it  to  the  world  as  if  it  were  our 
own  child.     A  large  proportion  of  American  writers  are 
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echoes.  They  not  only  copy  the  style  and  method  of  British 
writers,  but  their  whole  process  of  development  is  artificial, 
because  the  sources  of  their  inspiration  are  borrowed  from 
elsewhere. 

But  right  here  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction,  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  common  language  that  we 
share  with  the  mother  country  and  our  own  native  expres- 
sion, as  it  arises  spontaneously  and  irresistibly  from  our  soil. 
Thus  our  British  friends  who  come  over  here  to  examine 
us  closely  are  fond  of  saying  that  there  is  an  American  lan- 
guage and  they  are  quite  correct  in  that  instinct  that  leads 
them  to  admire  most  those  men  among  us  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, even  in  part,  in  breaking  through  the  barriers  of 
English  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that 
real  literature  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  geography  and  cli- 
mate, springing  spontaneously  from  the  soil,  but  is  universal 
where  it  rises  from  fundamental  human  impulses,  no  matter 
at  what  period  of  time  or  upon  what  spot  of  earth  the  utterer 
may  be.  Thus  if  we  compare  the  Funeral  Oration  of 
Pericles  over  the  graves  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  with  the 
Gettysburg  Address  of  Lincoln  we  are  astonished  at  the 
similarity,  because  there  are  certain  things  in  human  nature 
that  time  does  not  alter.  In  our  case,  also,  we  must  not  fail 
to  take  into  account  our  mixed  population  where  so  many 
aliens  have  come  to  settle  on  our  soil. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  Many  of  our  most  vociferous 
critics  indeed  are,  if  not  foreign-born  themselves,  of  foreign 
extraction  and  are  even  more  un-American  in  their  utter- 
ances than  if  they  lived  elsewhere.  They  have  saturated 
themselves  with  foreign  traditions  and  have  kept  themselves 
immune  to  the  native  atmosphere,  loudly  proclaiming  its 
crudeness  and  intensive  vulgarity^  These  literary  highbrows 
go  by  the  old  rule  handed  down  by  the  court  idlers,  that 
literature  must  not  only  be  exclusive,  but  be  complex  and 
long.  Now  any  so-called  literature  is  long — even  if  it  con- 
sist of  a  few  pages — if  it  is  dull.  The  tendency  among  most 
of  our  writers,  when  they  have  an  idea,  is  to  string  it  out. 
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Instead  of  giving  the  idea  at  once,  simply  and  directly,  and 
then  leaving  it  they  assume  that  nobody  will  have  the  in- 
telligence to  understand  it  unless  it  is  led  up  to,  used  as  a 
climax  to  a  process  of  up-building  that  they  are  pleased  to 
term  literary  art,  when  it  is  in  reality  only  commercialism : 
because  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  living  under  arti- 
ficial pressure  depends  not  only  upon  the  rate  per  word,  but 
the  number  of  words.  Thus  a  writer  says  to  me  as  an  edi- 
tor time  and  again :  ''I  cannot  afford  to  put  this  idea  in  your 
limited  space,  because  I  can  string  it  out  and  get  four  times, 
or  ten  times  what  you  offer  me  from  someone  else."  That 
is  not  only  a  practical  fact  but  it  is  natural.  What  we  spend 
in  money  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  we  need,  and  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  this  sort  of  thing  will  surely  come. 

Genuine  literature,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  short.  It 
is  always  as  short  as  it  can  be  made.  When  you  get  beyond 
the  length  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  you  are  in  the  long 
grass.  So  the  real  literature  of  America  is  not  to  be  discov- 
ered in  interminable  essays,  or  vapid  re-writings  of  character 
analysis,  but  in  logoi,  or  sayings.  The  sayings  of  Christ  do 
not  have  to  be  rewritten  in  the  language  of  some  modern 
literary  artist  for  every  passing  generation.  They  have  been 
so  rewritten  in  lengthy  screeds  and  expositions,  and  have 
always  fallen  dead.  The  modern  novel  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped from  the  time  of  Richardson  is  real  literature  only 
so  far  as  it  has  given  a  series  of  pictures  of  human  life.  It 
is  not  so  much  literature  as  it  is  history.  It  is  literature  only 
so  far  as  the  author  succeeds,  to  speak  colloqually,  in  touch- 
ing the  high  spots.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  any  one  of 
Dickens'  novels,  we  don't  speak  of  books  as  a  whole,  but  we 
tell  something  that  one  of  the  characters  has  said.  What 
real  American  literature  consists  of  certain  utterances  that 
have  sprung  from  the  soil,  certain  things  which  blossom  out 
of  purely  American  conditions,  as  when  Lincoln  remarked 
that  you  could  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  etc. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  grow  lengthy  and  verbose  we  do 
not  depend  upon  ourselves;  we  fall  back  on  the  mass  of 
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literary  tradition  that  has  been  labeled  out  to  us  from  in- 
fancy. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  what  may  be  termed  literary 
form  such  as  Aristotle's  rules  about  the  writing  of  Drama, 
are  true  in  all  ages,  just  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  in  architecture  better  than  the  Greek.  And 
it  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  this,  to  note  that  even  in 
the  make-up  of  some  of  our  best  magazines  the  mathemati- 
cal principles  of  the  Greeks  are  now  being  studied  and  fol- 
lowed. If  there  are  so  many  steps  leading  up  to  the  Greek 
Parthenon  and  if  the  height  of  the  columns  is  regulated  to 
the  proportionate  size  of  the  whole  structure,  then  there 
are  so  many  lines  to  the  modern  magazine  page  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  and  in  an  illustration  the  proportion  of  black 
is  regulated  to  the  proportion  of  grey  or  neutral  as  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters. 

So  far  as  all  this  is  concerned,  it  may  be  freely  admitted 
without  in  anyway  disturbing  the  truth  that  our  literature 
must  be  our  own,  must  contain  nothing  superfluous,  must  be 
simple,  fundamental,  short  and  blossom  out  of  American 
soil.  There  is  real  literature  in  our  baseball  talk  and  in 
many  of  our  advertising  slogans,  because  these  things  are 
peculiar  to  us.  Beyond  this  lies  the  slow  development  of 
form.  The  country  is  young  yet,  more  or  less  hybrid — a 
melting  pot.  In  the  long  run  of  things,  it  hasn't  been  beaten 
up  enough.  In  its  geographical  safety  it  has  been  too  iso- 
lated, too  much  attracted  to  its  own  material  growth.  This 
will  pass  in  time.  And  then  again  America  has,  in  its  way, 
a  new  idea,  of  which  the  Greeks  knew  nothing,  and  Ger- 
many has  apparently  learned  nothing.  It  is  the  ide-a  of 
national  sacrifice  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  in  general ; 
not  new  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been  thought  of  before 
but  new  in  a  vision — more  or  less  obscured — of  practical 
application.  Faint  and  hidden  away  under  a  lot  of  ma- 
terial things,  but  there. 

The  skeptics  say  it  isn't  there.  But  it  is.  Those  who 
come  after  us,  as  Kipling  has  well  said,  will  be  astonished 
that  we  could  not  have  seen  its  birth  clearer. 
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Every  human  being,  if  there  is  anything  to  him  at  all, 
must  work  out  his  destiny  without  fear  or  favor.  He  must 
not  seek  a  temporary  crutch  by  borrowing  from  others,  thus 
weakening  himself  in  the  future.  He  must  hew  himself 
through  a  series  of  mistakes,  learning  something  from  each 
one.  He  will  be  crude  and  vulgar,  he  will  sit  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  he  will  sleep  with  his  boots  on,  he  will  laugh  dis- 
cordantly at  swinish  horse  play,  he  will  delight  in  chromos 
and  silly  sentimentality — but  it  is  only  by  cutting  through 
these  things  (over  which  the  literary  dilettanti  lift  their 
delicate  hands  in  horror)  fearlessly  that  he  can  finally  come 
to  his  own  and  achieve  form.     There  is  no  other  path. 

ASIA 
By  Yenomdrah  Mala 

To  Occidental : 

Mystic  land  of  benighted  slumber. 

Content  in  dreams  aeons  vanward; 

A  maelstrom  of  B.  C.  pagans. 

And  ludicrous  gods ; 

A  background  for  fictional  tales. 

Dire,  creepy  and  mysterious. 

And  crimes  barbarous ; 

Viewed  afar,  a  narcotized  giant; 

Beheld  at  hand,  a  sundered  Something — 

Unknown. 
To  Asia-it e: 

Land  of  epochal  Dawns, 

Multifarious,  and  Creation-reaching; 

Fountain-source  of  philosophies,  cultures,  religions, 

Age-seasoned,  world-strewn,  and  enduring; 

Storehouse  of  agglomeratic  treasure, 

Foreign-coveted, 

And  bartered  for  with  jeers; 

Land  of  the  Misunderstood; 

Land  of  the  patient  Understanding; 

And  .   .   .  Home. 
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MR.  HARDING'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 


ARREN  G.  HARDING  becomes  the  twenty-ninth  President  of 
the  United  States  under  circumstances  that  make  his  task  par- 
ticularly difficult  and  his  responsibility  great.  It  might  be  said 
by  the  proponents  of  the  laissez  faire  philosophy  that  every  president  has 
entered  into  office  confronted  with  grave  responsibilities,  and  yet  no  man 
ever  elected  has  disgraced  the  country  or  actually  retarded  its  progress. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  people  are  a  singularly  buoyant,  self-reliant 
and  recuperative  people,  and  it  is  true  that  being  a  resourceful  people  with 
endless  resources,  they  have  always  been  willing  to  take  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  on  their  own  shoulders  and  have  given  little  time  to  considering 
what  might  have  happened  had  their  foresight  been  as  acute  as  their  hind- 
sight. The  mistakes  of  our  presidents  have  been  many,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  afford  them  all  apparently,  even  though  some  of  those  mistakes 
have  taken  toll  in  the  blood  of  our  youth. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  the  richest  country  on  earth  must 
tread  with  caution.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  to  the  human  mind  as 
endless  resources.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  unfathomable  riches  and 
unlimited  capacity  for  dissipation.  The  Great  War,  with  its  many  lessons 
that  will  come  not  to  this  generation,  but  to  others,  has  shown  how  little 
is  man's  boasted  civilization  before  the  holocaust.  Had  America  declared 
war  against  Germany  when  she  invaded  Belgium,  or  even  later,  when  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk,  what  pages  of  progress  rather  than  slaughter  might  not 
have  been  written.  Man's  doom  is  in  his  hands  while  the  moerae  go  on 
spinning,  disposing  and  making  much  of  his  mistakes. 

With  such  power  in  one  man's  hands,  with  a  country  as  trusting  and 
as  willing  to  be  led,  with  democracy  itself  under  attack,  not  alone  by  those 
who  fear  it,  but  by  those  who  should  favor  it,  there  seems  justification  for 
saying  that  the  new  president's  task  is  difficult  and  his  responsibility  un- 
usual. 

The  measure  of  each  presideht's  responsibility,  or  rather  we  should 
say  the  measure  of  his  success,  is  an  understanding  of  the  faults  and  virtues 
of  his  predecessors.  We  need  no  greater  example  of  the  failure  of  one 
president  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessor  than  Presi- 
dent Taft,  whose  desire  to  be  "different"  split  the  republican  party.  In 
President  Wilson,  Mr.  Harding  has  a  predecessor  whose  international  poli- 
cies are  conspicuously  safe  warnings.  The  verdict  of  the  American  people 
in  November,  1920,  was  an  emphatic  protect  against  all  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
foreign  dealings,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  were 
not  as  clear-seeing  as  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  with  lesser  opportunities 
than  the  leaders  for  understanding  the  traditions  of  their  country. 

But  if  Mr.  Wilson's  handling  of  our  foreign  affairs  was  distasteful  to 
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Americans,  and  the  opposite  of  his  course  is  a  safe  course  for  Mr.  Harding, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  of  value  that  his  purely  domestic  policies  should 
not  be  studied  with  care,  especially  as  they  relate  to  an  understanding  of 
the  people.  And  in  his  domestic  policies  ]VIr.  Wilson  must  be  given  credit 
for  many  things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  preachment  of  democracy. 
He  gathered  about  him  a  cabinet  of  small  men  that  he  might,  without 
craning,  talk  over  their  heads  to  the  people.  He  became  obsessed  by  his 
own  historical  vision  of  himself,  to  the  point  that  he  forgot  about  the  rest 
of  the  government  of  which  he  wzs  a  part,  but  he  got  people  reading  what 
he  wrote  and  said  and  discussing  his  "style,"  more  than  did  any  previous 
president,  not  excepting  Roosevelt  himself,  whom  the  people  loved  as  they 
did  not  love  Wilson.  The  people  became  accustomed  to  hearing  directly 
from  their  president,  and  he  did  it  well,  whether  seemingly  addressing  Con- 
gress or  a  foreign  nation,  did  it  with  artful  touches  of  apparent  self-revela- 
tion, did  it  benignly  and  kindly  while  the  people  listened  believingly,  as 
a  child  listens  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 

For  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  phrase  juggler,  a  dealer  in  paradox;  but  the 
fact  that  he  did  address  himself  to  the  people,  not  frequently,  but  always, 
without  the  intermedia  of  this  or  that  White  House  spokesman,  gave  him 
such  a  grip  on  the  public  mind  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  courage  of 
the  Senate  he  would  have  rallied  the  nation  to  even  his  fateful  League  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  Harding,  therefore,  has  to  consider  that  he  succeeds  a  man  who 
has  for  eight  years  accustomed  the  people  to  hearing  from  their  president. 
They  will  be  more  demanding  and  more  critical  of  him  than  if  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  less  deft.  They  will  want,  as  time  goes  on,  to  hear 
from  him  something  about  his  "mind"  (Mr.  Wilson  having  told  them 
much  about  his  mind),  and  perhaps  something  of  his  "heart"  will  also  be 
expected,  Mr.  Wilson  having  accustomed  them  to  hear  that  tick,  too. 

Mr.  Harding's  cabinet,  if  not  a  brilliant  one,  is  so  far  above  Mr.  Wil- 
son's in  brains  and  intelligence  as  to  make  hasty  criticism  unjust.  At  least 
there  are  in  it  two  men  of  Presidential  size,  showing  a  more  human  atti- 
tude toward  his  cabinet  than  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  shown.  The  members 
will  not  be  criticised  for  sheer  lack  of  intelligence.  If  anything,  they  will 
be  criticized  by  the  opposition  for  their  shrewd  knowledge  of  politics  and 
for  a  tendency  toward  considering  the  political  rather  than  the  purely 
governmental  aspects  of  policies. 

We  are  hearing  now  entirely  too  much  of  the  superficial  ebullitions 
about  the  supremacy  of  party  government.  They  are  more  or  less  inevitable 
after  eight  years  of  one-man  rule,  but  thoughtful  men  know  that  that  is 
best  party  government  which  is  not  so  openly  and  which  is  not  too  brazenly 
an  endeavor  to  build  up  party.  The  Republican  party  has  never  been  so 
strong  as  it  was  in  1908,  after  the  eight  years  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  never 
so  weak  as  1912,  after  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  one  built  his 
party  by  making  it  representative  of  the  people.  The  latter  injured  it  by 
trying  to  follow  a  few  leaders  who  believed  that  they  constituted  the 
party  and  that  all  the  rest  were  leather  and  prunella.  Every  little  reac- 
tionary is  piping  about  party,  the  real  backbone  of  the  party  is  aching  for 
more  talk  about  policies  and  ideas.  In  the  front  rank  of  those  proclaiming 
the  grand  return  of  partisan  government  are  principally  those  who  were 
all  wrong  on  the  great  international  issues  that  decided  the  election  and 
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are  hoping  by  that  loud  shouting  for  the  good  old  times  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  their  mental  and  political  obliquity. 

The  Harding  government  will  have  to  be  progressive  if  it  is  success- 
ful. We  believe  that  the  big  men  in  the  cabinet  will  see  this  as  they  get 
into  the  actual  work  of  governing,  for  they  are  able  men  and  not  onp  of 
them  could  be  called  stupid.  Hughes  will  surely  see  it;  we  believe  Weeks 
will.  Hays  has  had  too  much  direct  contact  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  to  be  other  than  progressive.  Daugherty  is  too  shrewd  a  politi- 
cian to  avoid  the  facts. 

It  is  in  their  common  sense  that  we  have  hope.  If  they  bring  not  large 
statesmen-like  qualities,  or  great  scholarship,  or  profound  or  varied  culture, 
they  will  bring  developed  mentalities  and  the  power  of  application.  Their 
contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  the  country  will  not  be  brilliant, 
but  to  the  country's  difficulties  and  problems  their  application  will  be  keen 
and  persistent. 


NOTE  TO  FORUM  READERS— The  publisher  of  THE  FORUM  desires  to  express  regret 
to  its  readers  who  have  received  through  careless  printing  imperfect  copies  of  the  December. 
January  and  February  issues.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  future  to  remedy  this 
unpardonable   carelessness. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  NEW  BOOKS 


GREAT  MEN  AT  CLOSE  RANGE 


^  RAMATIC,  graphic,  breathless,  in  a  way,  is  Stephan 
Lauzanne's  series  of  pen-pictures  of  the  men  who 
have  gone  to  make  history  in  the  past  ten  ]years.  ("Great 
Men  and  Great  Days,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  this  story  of  the  men  the  future  ages  will  discuss 
and  analyze.  But  there  are  many  lines  that  are  too  sweep- 
ing, too  emotional,  too  unrestrained. 

The  story  of  the  great  men  of  these  past  years  of  tur- 
moil begins  very  properly  with  the  part  Theophile  Delcasse 
played  in  the  making  of  France.  It  was  Delcasse  who,  when 
he  took  the  position  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1898, 
set  himself  to  do  what  then  seemed  an  impossible  task;  to 
straighten  out  all  the  French  differences  with  England. 
Hardly  hatl  he  set  himself  to  this  undertaking  than  the 
Fashoda  incident  came,  and  it  looked  as  if  France  instead  of 
a  new  entente  with  England  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  war  to 
defend  the  actions  of  her  representatives.  But  Delcasse  was 
a  statesman  who  did  not  hesitate  to  retreat  when  he  knew  he 
was  wrong  or  when  greater  things  were  at  stake  than  an 
immediate  victory  of  no  moment.  He  chose  deliberately  to 
have  England  as  an  ally  rather  than  to  be  the  pawn  of  Ger- . 
many,  and  in  that  he  had  the  same  vision  that  George  Bran- 
des  had  in  a  larger  way,  as  is  related  in  another  part  of  this 
month's  issue  of  The  Forum.  When  Delcasse  fell  he  knew 
it  was  the  power  of  greed  and  pelf  that  had  brought  about 
his  downfall,  and  not  the  forces  that  were  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  own  country.    An  interview  with  him 
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immediately  after  his  downfall  brings  back  the  interesting 
story  of  that  period,  and  the  author  very  properly  concludes 
his  pen  picture  by  saying  that  "history  will  say  whether  or 
not  the  man  who  wielded  the  allies  into  a  block  of  granite 
by  the  Treaty  of  London  and  not  the  man  who  prepared 
the  way  for  France's  victory  over  her  historic  and  bitter 
enemy." 

There  is  another  graphic  picture  of  "Papa"  Joffre  and 
Poincare,  and  then  a  very  interesting  sketch  and  analysis 
of  our  retiring  President,  Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  much  in 
it  that  is  fair  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Some  of  it  is  quite  unfair. 
Superficially  it  is  true  that  all  of  the  President's  errors  may 
be  traceable  to  those  habits  of  mind  that  were  acquired  dur- 
ing his  years  of  acting  as  a  professor  in  a  university,  but 
actually  his  mistakes  and  his  failures  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  he  has  written  some  of  the  most  interesting  arti- 
cles and  statements  about  democracy,  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
really  a  believer  in  government  by  the  majority.  The  faults 
of  the  author  show  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  man  that  most  Americans  knew  intimately,  or  at 
least  felt  that  they  knew  intimately,  and  that  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  author  sees  his  greatness,  but  as  may  be 
expected  with  a  foreigner,  his  attention  is  concentrated  on 
what  might  be  called  his  superficial  characteristics,  which, 
to  many  seemed  like  eccentricities. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  go  into  these  details  in  a  book 
that  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end  and  that  in  quick 
flashes  opens  up  to  us  the  great  figures  of  the  stormy  days. 
For  this  we  are  ready  to  forgive  him  many  snap  judgments. 
Some  of  them  have  an  amusing  side,  such  as  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Frank  Simmons  is  America's  leading  journalist. 
There's  a  little  log  rolling  there. 


NEGRO  PROBLEMS  RESTATED 


N  "The  Soul  of  John  Brown"  by  Stephan  Graham 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1920),  for 
students  of  the  Negro  problem  in  America,  there  is  restated 
in  fairly  interesting  fashion  many  angles  of  the  problem  al- 
ready well  known  to  them.  For  readers  less  familiar  with 
the  subject  the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  provincialism 
of  a  certain  type  of  southern  opinion,  as  shown  in  numerous 
quoited  statesments  given  by  Mr.  Graham,  will  be  startling 
and  disheartening.  This  narrative  of  the  travel  of  Mr. 
Graham  in  the  wake  of  General  Sherman  would  seem  to 
prove  rather  conclusively  that  the  South  as  a  whole  needs 
education  and  educational  facilities  badly  for  both  its  white 
and  black  citizens.  This  need  will  be  met  of  course  when 
that  section  becomes  more  fully  developed  industrially  and 
agriculturally.  Wide  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  South  will  inevitably  call  for  better  training  and 
organization  of  its  cheap  and  untrained  labor.  The  so- 
called  race  problem  will  then  more  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  problem  in  economics  and  be  dealt  with  as  such  as  men 
more  interested  in  achieving  results  than  in  maintaining  the 
existing  order  by  slavish  worship  of  the  sentimental  and  out- 
worn traditions  which  at  present  so  largely  control  condi- 
tions in  that  section. 

Mr.  Graham  goes  to  the  heart  of  his  problem  when  in 
Virginia  he  discovers  that  "It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
of  this  American  problem  as  exclusively  a  Negro  problem." 
This  statement  is  followed  by  some  interesting  conclusions 
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which  we  cannot  argue  here.  The  author  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  point  of  view  of  a  certain  class  of  southern  white, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  southern  black.  He  confesses  an 
inability  to  put  himself  wholly  en  rapport  with  Negroes. 

Commenting  on  his  attempt  to  speak  to  a  Negro  congre- 
gation, he  says,  '^It  was  a  strange  sensation  that  of  the  Negro 
congregation.  I  could  find  no  touch,  no  point  of  contact, 
could  indeed  take  nothing  from  them.  The  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere was  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  of  a  gathering 
of  whites.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  there 
was  no  spiritual  atmosphere  whatever.  For  me  it  was  like 
speaking  to  an  empty  room  and  a  vast  collection  of  empty 
seats.  But  I  know  there  was  something  there,  though  I  could 
not  realize  it."  Thi?  is  a  curious  admission  and  a  perplex- 
ing statement.  I  doubt  whether  any  Negro  speaker  has  ever 
felt  that  way  in  speaking  to  a  white  audience.  Negro  speak- 
ers have  a  reputation  for  winning  white  audiences.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Negro  preachers  as  anyone  who  has  ever 
heard  of  C.  T.  Walker's  church  and  his  large  following  of 
white  worshippers  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  will  readily  testify. 

The  emphasis  which  Mr.  Graham  puts  upon  the  sensual- 
ity and  bestial  aspects  of  the  problem  makes  one  doubt  the 
appropriateness  of  his  title,  at  times.  He  might  easily  have 
called  his  book,  ''The  Soul  of  Ben  Tillman  or  Jeff  Davis" 
and  come  closer  to  describing  its  content. 

His  chapter  on  ''The  World  Aspect"  comes  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  his  title  than  any  other  in  the  book.  He  speaks 
with  great  truth  when  he  says:  "The  Negro's  chief  danger 
lies  in  a  consensus  of  evil  opinion  about  him.  .  .  .  Out  of  a 
cycle  of  happenings  is  derived  the  thought:  No  one  can 
afford  to  feel  virtuous  about  the  Negro  .  !  .  it  shuts  out  a 
good  deal  of  hope  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
white  sympathy,  and  it  threatens  the  colored  people  as  a 
whole  with  worse  things  to  be.  These  are  the  days  of  demo- 
cracies and  white  proletariats  and  both  show  themselves  less 
friendly  toward  Negroes  and  'natives'  than  the  old  mon- 
archies.    Their  hostility  is  based  on  old  fashion  ignorant 
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contempt;    competition  in  the  labor  market,  and  a  sort  of 
fear.    Probably  it  can  be  overcome  in  time  .  .  ." 

God  help  America  if  it  should  ever  become  entirely  true 
that  no  white  American  can  afiford  to  feel  virtuous  about  the 
Negro!  White  Americans  of  this  and  future  generations 
must  and  will  deny  this  by  their  more  enlightened  attitude 
and  actions.  They  will  do  it  in  the  South.  Witness  Mr. 
Graham's  own  Mr.  Bolton  Smith  of  Memphis  who  already 
sees  farther  ahead  than  some  of  his  friends.  There  are 
others.  There  will  be  more.  Possibly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Graham  will  help  some  of  them  to  see  the  challenge  of  this 
most  important  phase  of  the  problem  of  racial  relationships 
which  America  faces  to-day.  She  must  face  it  with  hope, 
with  broad  sympathy,  courage  and  intelligence  if  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  to  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  for  her 
future  generations. 

A.  L.  JACKSON. 


SEA  POWER 

By  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske 

HE  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  sea  is  a  story  far  older 
than  any  which  recorded  history  relates,  but  knowl- 
edge^of  how  greatly  that  conquest  has  influenced  man's 
destiny  has  only  recently  been  granted  to  us.  For  it  was  not 
until  Admiral  Mahan  wrote  his  epochal  book  "The  In- 
fluence of  Sea  Power  on  History"  that  even  historians  real- 
ized fully  how  much  sea  commerce  had  done  to  make  civili- 
zation possible,  how  much  naval  power  had  done  to  make 
sea  commerce  possible,  and  how  sea  commerce  and  naval 
power  had  acted  together  to  influence  the  progress  of  the 
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world.  Mahan  dealt  with  the  subject  historically,  analytical- 
ly and  thoroughly;  and  in  one  book  of  moderate  size,  he 
proved  his  case  so  conclusively  that  only  the  mildest  of  pro- 
tests have  gone  up  since  against  his  sweeping  declarations. 

Because  of  the  obvious  limits  of  human  intelligence  and 
especially  of  imagination,  men  do  not  see  very  far  ahead  of 
them  in  point  of  time,  or  very  far  in  any  direction  in  point 
of  space.  Perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  most  ani- 
mals, including  human  animals,  is  spent  in  the  engaging 
occupation  of  earning  a  living;  90  per  cent,  of  their  interest 
centers  about  it,  and  90  per  cent,  of  their  attention  is  fast- 
ened on  the  immediate  and  the  obvious.  Thus,  it  is  the 
things  that  happen  near  us  which  attract  our  notice,  even 
though  things  more  important  are  happening  farther  away; 
and  it  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  history  has  occupied  itself 
almost  exclusively  with  events  upon  the  land,  mentioning 
sea-happenings  only  incidentally,  and  in  order  to  fill  in  the 
outlines  of  their  pictures.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1890, 
when  history  had  been  at  work  for  five  thousand  years  re- 
cording facts,  that  the  real  importance  of  sea  power  was 
made  patient  to  the  world  by  Alfred  T.  Mahan. 

Mahan,  though  he  dealt  with  the  rise  and  the  influence 
of  sea  power  historically,  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
lessons  that  he  wished  to  teach,  and  sketched  in  the  his- 
torical features  in  outline  only.  This  was  to  be  expected  of 
course;  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  writing  a  history  of 
sea  power,  but  an  essay  on  its  influence.  Because  of  the  at- 
tention attracted  by  him  to  sea  power,  and  because  no  history 
of  sea  power  existed,  a  gap  has  existed  since,  which  plainly 
should  be  filled.  Professors  Stevens  and  Westcott  ("A  His- 
tory of  Sea  Power"  (Doran) )  now  fill  it  with  a  highly  im- 
portant and  attractive  book. 

They  present  us  with  stirring  moving  pictures  of  those 
days  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  when  the  gal- 
leys of  commerce  and  the  galleys  of  war  sped  over  the  warm 
blue  waters;  the  former  propelled  mainly  by  means  of  sails, 
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and  the  latter  mainly  by  means  of  oars.  They  show  us  how 
the  fleets  of  Crete  and  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  car- 
ried the  wares  of  their  merchants  to  other  lands;  and  how, 
in  especial,  the  Phoenicians  acted  as  carriers  between  the 
high  civilizations  of  Western  Asia  and  the  semi-barbarism 
of  Greece  and  the  countries  west  of  Greece ;  and  how  they 
transported  the  products  of  the  weaver  and  the  potter  and 
the  artificer  to  men  and  women  waiting  for  them,  and  took 
in  return  metals  and  other  raw  materials.  They  show  that 
commerce  then  was  in  essentials  the  same  as  commerce  now. 

They  also  show  that,  while  material  things  were  the 
most  obvious  articles  of  transportation,  yet  that  immaterial 
things  were  transported  also,  such  as  language,  customs, 
laws,  and  even  thoughts;  and  they  make  it  as  clear  as 
can  be  that  it  was  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  sea  alone,  that  civ- 
ilization was  spread  to  Europe  from  West  Asia.  They  show, 
furthermore,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  civilization  thus  received 
which  gave  Greece  the  base  from  which  she  started,  to 
achieve  the  still  higher  civilization  which  she  later  trans- 
mitted to  the  world. 

The  book  treats  not  only  of  sea  commerce,  however,  but 
of  the  gradual  development  of  the  seaman's  art,  by  the  aid  of 
inventions  and  discoveries,  mainly  of  a  mechanical  kind; 
and  it  treats  also  of  the  progress  of  the  naval  art,  the  art  of 
fighting  on  the  sea.  The  principal  sea  battles  are  described, 
beginning  with  the  epochal  battle  of  Salamis,  which  the 
authors  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
for  the  spread  of  civilization  that  was  ever  fought.  The 
book  narrates  entertainingly  the  story  of  the  later  sea  battles 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  between  Octavius  and  Mark  Anthony, 
and  between  the  Christians  and  the  Turks;  and  it  makes  us 
see  clearly  the  importance  to  all  the  world  of  the  failure  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  sent  against  England  by  Phillip  II. 

The  expeditions  of  Columbus,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  researches  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator, 
are  dealt  with  in  turn;  and  then  our  attention  is  called  to 
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their  compelling  influence  on  all  later  times.  In  the  great 
rush  for  sea  commerce  with  the  rich  lands  discovered,  wars 
were  brought  about;  and  the  point  is  made  distinctly  that 
the  superior  sea  power  of  England  enabled  her  to  triumph 
over  Spain,  Holland  and  France  in  turn,  and  achieved  not 
only  the  title,  but  the  right,  to  ^'Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

The  World  War  is  dealt  with  at  length,  and  the  battle  of 
Jutland  distinctly  described.  Had  the  authors  been  con- 
tent to  deal  with  that  battle,  and  with  previous  battles,  as 
historians  only,  the  present  reviewer  would  have  only  praise 
in  his  treatment  of  this  book.  But,  like  most  other  laymen 
who  write  about  naval  subjects,  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  assume  the  role  of  strategists.  As  a  result,  they  have 
criticized  naval  commanders  with  a  freedom  and  force  that 
would  surprise  a  naval  oflScer,  if  he  had  not  become  hard- 
ened to  such  performances.  The  confident  manner  in  which 
the  authors  discuss  the  doings  of  the  great  admirals  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  deal  praise  here  and  con- 
demnation there,  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  im- 
portant. 

Why  is  it  important? 

Because  it  truly  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  naval  profession.  Men  who  would  not 
dare  to  pass  judgment  on  the  professional  acts  of  great  sur- 
geons, or  great  lawyers,  or  great  men  in  any  profession  with 
which  they  are  measurably  familiar,  feel  thoroughly 
equipped  to  pass  judgment  on  the  acts  of  great  admirals 
who  have  been,  or  who  now  are,  at  the  heads  of  a  profession 
with  which  they,  the  critics,  are  immeasurably  unfamiliar. 
There  is  no  other  profession  in  the  world  so  wholly  different 
from  every  other,  so  peculiar,  so  esoteric  as  the  naval  pro- 
fession. It  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it  to  have  it  appear  to  him  otherwise  than  as  a  blur. 
Yet,  by  reason  of  a  curious  defect  of  the  human  mind,  any 
achievement,  or  any  work,  or  any  profession  seems  easy  to 
us,  provided  that  we  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  it  that  we  do 
not  know  its  difficulties. 
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It  is  because  of  this  mental  defect  that  the  British, 
French  and  Americans  handed  over  the  management  of 
their  navies  and  armies  to  civilians  untrained  in  their  man- 
agement, and  vs^ere  almost  beaten  to  pieces  by  the  compara- 
tively little  nation  of  Germany,  in  consequence. 


INVALID  EUROPE 

By  E.  Jerome  Hart 

NE  of  the  consecrated  phrases  of  pre-v^ar  journalism 
was  '^the  Sick  Man  of  Europe,"  w^hich,  of  course, 
applied  to  Turkey.  Now  the  whole  of  Europe  is  sick  and 
suffering,  and  many  are  attempting  to  diagnose  the  disease 
and  prescribe  the  remedy.  Already  numerous  books  have 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  doubtless  there  will  be 
many  more.  So  far  no  writer  has  succeeded  quite  so  well 
as  the  author  of  ^'Invalid  Europe"  (Boni  and  Liveright) 
in  describing  graphically  and  comprehensively  actual,  pres- 
ent day  conditions  in  Europe,  in  tracing  them  to  their  origin 
and  cause,  and  finally  in  pointing  to  the  remedy. 

Like  Maynard  Keynes,  Alfred  F.  Seligsberg,  who  has 
written  this  book,  is  clear  sighted  and  courageous,  but  unlike 
Keynes  he  deals  with  facts  and  eschews  figures.  A  profes- 
sional man,  residing  in  New  York,  Mr.  Seligsberg  knows  his 
Europe  as  do  few  Americans,  for  he  was  educated  there, 
imbibed  its  culture  before  going  to  Harvard,  and  has  since 
regularly  visited  it,  while  he  is  exceptionally  well  ac- 
quainted with  European  languages  and  literature.  This 
much  we  learn  from  an  interesting  Foreword,  and  also  that 
the  author  was  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
watched  the  mobilization  in  France  after  his  return  there 
from  Germany  in  August,  1913.  He  was  thus  able  to  gauge 
the  sentiments  of  both  countries  in  regard  to  the  pending 
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conflict,  and  to  realize  to  what  extent  Germany  willed  and 
France  sought  to  avert  it. 

The  author  of  ''Invalid  Europe"  is  no  partizan.  His  is 
the  role  of  the  dispassionate  and  compassionate  judge. 
He  sees  things  just  as  they  are,  looking  at  them  from 
various  sides,  without  becoming  confused  or  indeter- 
minate in  his  conclusions  and  judgments.  He  has  a 
gift  of  vivid  description  and  terse  summary,  and, 
though  his  book  is  necessarily  controversial,  he  so  mar- 
shals his  facts  and  makes  his  deductions  as  to  keep 
the  reader  thoroughly  interested.  He  is  no  more  lenient 
towards  the  arrogance,  militarism  and  materialism  of  Ger- 
many than  he  is  with  respect  to  the  chauvinism  of  France 
and  that  country's  neglect,  even  in  the  day  of  her  present 
needs,  of  her  dwindling  birth  rate.  Profoundly  sympathis- 
ing as  he  does  with  France  in  her  sufferings,  he  does  not 
mince  words  in  his  references  to  the  control  of  the  French 
Government  and  press  by  the  banks  and  financiers.  And 
while  vigorously  rebutting  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Italy 
with  regard  to  her  motives  in  ultimately  entering  the  war, 
and  saying  many  handsome  things  about  that  country,  he 
roundly  condemns  the  annexation  of  the  Tyrol,  and  reminds 
Italy  of  the  lesson  furnished  by  her  own  formerly  unre- 
deemed provinces. 

What  is  the  malady  from  which  Europe  is  suffering  to- 
day? Mr.  Seligsberg  says  it  is  homicidal  mania.  To  quote 
his  words,  "The  European  Continent  today  is  a  seething  hell 
of  hate;  life  is  oppressed  by  a  pall  of  vindictiveness  and 
mutual  distrust.  Wherever  one  goes  each  country  seems  to 
hate  some  other  country.  The  French  hate  the  Germans 
and  distrust  the  English.  The  Germans  above  all  hate  the 
French  and  Poles  and  fear  the  English.  The  Italians  have 
all  their  old  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Austrians  and  hate 
the  Jugo-Slavs,  while  they  bitterly  resent  the  lack  of  grati- 
tude of  the  French,  and  feel  that  the  Allies  have  ill-repaid 
their  sacrifices." 
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Here  is  as  concise  a  description  of  the  state  of  soul  of 
Europe  as  could  be  found.  We  know  that  it  is  true  from  the 
speeches  of  statesmen  and  politicians  and  from  the  writings 
of  publicists  and  journalists.  The  author  of  ^'Invalid 
Europe"  says  little  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  recent  belliger- 
ents towards  America,  but  we  know  too  pretty  well  what 
they  are.  It  is  felt  that  having  joined  somewhat  tardily  in 
the  war  for  our  own  protection,  and  having  suffered  far  less 
in  consequence,  we  have  left  our  former  associates  in  the 
lurch,  and  have  become  a  harsh  and  exacting  creditor,  deter- 
mined in  the  end  to  recover  every  penny  of  Europe's  in- 
debtedness to  ourselves. 

The  only  country  which,  according  to  Mr.  Seligsberg, 
made  plain  to  him  its  feelings  towards  America  was  Ger- 
many. He  says,  *'I  had  misgivings  as  to  how  I,  an  American 
citizen,  would  be  received  in  Germany.  I  may  say  at  once 
that  there  is  hardly  any  feeling  against  Americans.  I  was 
indeed  surprised  to  find  that  Germans  did  full  justice  to 
America's  motives  in  entering  the  war,  and  were  ready  to 
admit  that  the  German  policy  had  left  this  country  no  al- 
ternative. They  even  seemed  ready  to  admit  that  America 
in  no  way  desired  or  attempted  to  derive  material  benefit 
from  the  war.  The  Germans  feel,  however,  that  the  four- 
teen points,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  armistice  was  ap- 
plied for,  have  proved  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  But  many 
seemed  willing  to  admit  that  deviation  from  these  points 
was  due  less  to  the  fault  of  President  Wilson  than  to  his 
inability  to  resist  the  cumulative  and  almost  irresistible  force 
of  allied  pressure  at  the  Peace  Conference.  ...  It  may 
sound  paradoxical,  but  the  country  in  which  I  found  the 
greatest  appreciation  of  America's  effort  in  the  war  was 
Germany." 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  observations  on  the  things 
which  the  author  noted  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  touches  of  humor  and 
broad  minded  sympathy  which  make  it  a  very  human  docu- 
ment, while  the  sections  dealing  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
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and  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  the  author  summarizes 
his  conclusions  and  shows  the  way  to  another  and  better  con- 
dition of  affairs,  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Seligsberg  is  a  clear 
minded  and  liberal  thinker.  One  may  not  agree  with  all  his 
conclusions,  but  his  premises  are  well  stated,  and  he  is  above 
all  unprejudiced.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  true  condi- 
tions and  state  of  mind  in  Europe  today  will  do  well  to  read 
this  book.  It  contains  a  series  of  word  pictures  which  show 
that  the  author  went  about  with  an  observant  eye,  and  that 
he  missed  very  little  which  is  vital  and  important. 


THE  TWIN  PEAKS* 
By  Julia  Boynton  Green 

Down  Market  Street  we  tramped,  the  thoroughfare 

Stretched  endlessly,  flanked  by  grim  walls  that  loom 
Cliff-wise.   O  pitiful,  that  trade  must  doom 

To  such  drear  duress  souls  that  fain  would  share 

The  country  sun,  the  country's  fragrant  air! 

That  moment,  dressed  in  many  a  creamy  plume, 
Stood  the  wild  chestnut.    Pink  convolvulus  bloom 

Painted  with  flush  of  dawn  the  meadows  bare. 

''Look!"  cried  my  comrade,  ''the  Twin  Peaks!"   His  gaze 
Led  mine  down  the  long  street.    Lo  far  away 

As  in  a  frame,  two  mountains  blue  with  haze; 
With  rich  romance  they  lit  the  sober  day. 

"Life's  not  so  poor,"  he  said,  "as  to  begrudge 

To  us  our  glimpse  of  glory  where  we  drudge." 

*San  Francisco. 
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JOB  HEDGES  ON  "MODERN  DEMOCRACY" 


Those  who  have  read  "The  American  Commonwealth"  and  been 
brought  in  personal  contact  with  Mr.  Bryce,  think  of  him  as  an  adopted 
.American  on  furlough  to  his  birth  countr3^  That  he  is  there,  Viscount 
Bryce  nowsie  changes  our  view  of  him  here. 

In  **The  American  Commonwealth"  he  exposed  us  to  ourselves,  in- 
structed us  in  our  principles,  explained  the  evolution  of  our  national  life, 
made  ckar  the  workings  of  our  political  machinery,  so  that  an  American 
could  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Then,  as  now,  his  reasoning  is  clear;  his  facts  digested,  not  assumed, 
and  his  style  companionable,  illuminating  and  inviting. 

''Modern  Democracies"  (Macmillan)  makes  Mr.  Bryce  a  creditor  of 
all  who  seek  knowledge  of  facts  gathered  by  a  keen  observer  who  collates 
them  to  justify  no  intellectual  fad  or  expose  finality  of  judgment  as  founda- 
tion of  a  "new  school"  of  political  philosophy. 

He  gives  the  evolution  of  democracies  with  enough  of  their  origin  and 
history  to  illuminate  and  clarify  their  present-day  workings.  His  aim,  start- 
ing with  the  fact  and  principles  of  democracy,  is  to  show  how  it  actually 
functions.  In  his  own  words,  "It  is  of  the  Form  of  Government  as  a  Form 
of  Government — that  is  to  say,  of  the  features  which  democracies  have  in 
common — that  this  book,  describing  the  phenomena  as  they  appear  in  their 
daily  working  to  an  observer  who  is  living  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
watching  them,  as  one  standing  in  a  great  factory  sees  the  play  and  clang 
of  the  machinery  all  around  him." 

To  those  Americans  who  glibly  discuss  our  Constitution,  without  read- 
ing it,  valiantly  and  rhetorically  reform  our  governmental  procedure  with- 
out studying  it,  and  dissect  politics  without  having  come  in  contact  with  it, 
this  work  will  be  arresting,  helpful  and  quieting. 

To  those  who  seek  knowledge  as  preliminary  to  opinions,  these  volumes 
will  be  labor-saving  and  enlightening. 

To  those  who  will  pause  before  rapidly  vocalizing  or  writing  ex- 
haustively and  exhaustingly  on  civic  reform,  strength  will  be  saved  and 
the  public  spared  the  innoclutian  from  ideas  foreign  to  the  principles  and 
practices  under  which  we  live. 

Space  and  time  do  not  permit,  in  this  really  preliminary  reference, 
adequate  comment. 

While  the  volume  at  hand  discusses  France,  Switzerland  and  Canada, 
with  due  reference  to  the  republics  of  antiquity  (Athens)  and  the  republics 
of  South  America,  it  is  especially  appealing  in  its  "Considerations  Applicable 
to  Democratic  Government  in  General." 

Embraced  in  these  considerations  are  clear  and  informing  analyses  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  Democracy  and  Education,   Democracy  and  Religion, 
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The  Press  in  a  Democracy,  Party,  Local  Self-Government,  Traditions,  The 
People,  Public  Opinion. 

The  study  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  reading  it,  will  clear  away 
much  of  the  miasma  distorting  the  minds  of  those  assailing  modern  democ- 
racy and  relieve  them  of  erecting  new  forms  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  dodged  no  fact,  exploited  no  new  theory.  He  has 
brought  the  public  up  to  date.  With  unerring  judgment  he  points  to  public 
opinion  as  an  elemental  vitalizing  necessary^  force  for  successful  democracy. 
The  responsibility  for  that  public  opinion  lies  in  truthful  utterance,  right- 
eous personal  conduct,  and  honest  thinking  following  knowledge  of  facts. 

JOB  E.  HEDGES. 
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By  Gabriel  Yorke 

♦Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation. 

By  Alleyne  Ireland.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
The  State  and  Government. 

By  James  Quayle  Dealey.     D.  Appleton  Sc  Co. 

A  TRILOGY  OF  CRITICISM* 

To  avoid  starting  ill  feeling  between  the  three  English  literary  critics 
who  happen  to  have  come  out  with  their  views  in  book  form  all  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  listed  their  works  in  the  arrangement  below  in  which 
they  will  be  found  henceforth  in  library  indexes.  At  the  risk,  however, 
of  entering  a  wedge  into  the  friendship  which  exists  between  Mr.  Lynd 
and  Mr.  Squire — Mr.  Lynd's  book  is  dedicated  to  the  latter,  the  ''godfather 
to  a  good  many  of  its  chapters"  when  they  first  appeared  as  articles  in 
London  periodicals — we  are  going  to  say  that  the  index  card  for  Mr. 
Lynd's  book  will  be  thumbed  long  after  calls  for  ''Life  and  Letters"  have 
ceased.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  Mr.  Lynd  has  compiled  a 
more  enduring  work.  If  it  will  give  Mr.  Squire  any  solace,  we  shall 
add  that  while  his  friend's  work  may  endure  longer,  it  will,  in  our 
opinion,  have  no  greater  number  of  readers  than  his  own. 

Mr.  Squire,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Hind,  is  that  kind  of  a 
critic  who  hops,  skips  and  jumps  on  his  contemporaries  and  their  works. 
Therefore,  as  these  contemporaries  and  their  works  are  crowded  from 
the  scene  in  later  times,  that  which  has  been  written  about  them  must 
necessarily  suffer  neglect. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lynd  is  of  the  closed  variety  of  critic.  He 
does  not  write  in  order  to  give  his  own  impressions  of  men  and  letters, 
but  in  order  to  aid  his  subjects  to  make  their  own  appeal. 

He  has  subordinated  his  personality  to  the  good  intention  of  giving 
correct  values.  He  puts  his  subject  through  only  a  boiling  process.  Mr. 
Hind  and  Mr.  Squire  not  only  boil  theirs — they  add  flavors. 

The  various  methods  applied  by  the  three  men  do  not  result  in  differ- 
ences in  degree  so  much  as  in  differences  in  kind. 

Confronting  any  one  of  these  books  with  the  other  two  of  the  trilogy 
exposes  the  equipment  with  which  critics  work.  It  shows  some  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade — and  no  mean  tricks  either.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hind 
and  Mr.  Squire  both  have  their  fling  at  Joseph  Conrad.  One  reads  what 
the  latter  has  to  say  of  "Lord  Jim"  and  wonders  whether  Mr.  Squire  had 
ever  perused  any  other  of  Conrad's  efforts.  "Lord  Jim"  is  Mr.  Conrad's 
masterpiece — the  leading  of  Mr.  Squire's  chapter  says  so,  and  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  is  an  analysis  of  the  one  work.  Yet  the  reader  feels  that 
he  knows  as  much  about  Conrad  the  writer  after  reading  it  as  he  does 
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after  following  Mr.  Hind  through  what  he  tells  of  actually  hearing  the 
novelist  express  himself  on  his  own  writings  and  the  impressions  made 
upon  Mr.  Hind  by  half  a  dozen  of  Conrad's  stories.  A  similar  "stunt" 
can  be  done  with  what  Mr.  Lynd  and  Mr.  Hind  have  to  say  about  George 

Meredith  and  Edmund  Gosse. 

Ma  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Hind  in  ''Authors  and  V*  has  squeezed  out  the  essence  of  his 
experiences  as  former  editor  of  the  Academy  (London)  and  those  he  has 
had  in  this  country  in  contact  with  men  of  letters. 

Author  after  author  of  among  the  moderns,  he  takes  up.  To  his  es- 
sence of  experience,  that  is  to  say,  personal  contact  with  each,  he  adds 
what  he  has  extracted  from  his  subject's  writings. 

He  has  been  very  careful  to  number  them.  These  are  fifty-eight,  not 
including  himself.  He  has  arranged  them  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
he  starts  off  with  Henry  Adams  and  Sherwood  Anderson  and  ends  with 
Walt  Whitman  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 

His  is  a  jerky  style,  but  without  being  the  least  bit  annoying.  Free 
prose,  one  might  call  it.  A  fine  sense  of  humor  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

It  is  to  Frederick  Dixon,  the  editor  of  he  "Christian  Science  Monitor," 
that  we  are  really  indebted  for  this  book  of  essays,  since  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  individual  chapters  first  appeared  as  "columns"  in  that 
newspaper.  Another  recent  collection  of  articles  by  Mr.  Hind,  also 
originally  appearing  in  that  paper  is  ''Art  and  I/'  In  the  newspaper  they 
were  published  under  the  heading  "A  Bookman's  Memories."  We  tell 
this  at  the  end,  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  of  what  there  is  to  say  of 
"Authors  and  /."  Mr.  Hind  did  the  same  thing.  Our  reason  for  doing 
so  is  his. 

"Life  and  Letters''  reveals  that  Mr.  Squire  can  better  be  described  as 
an  essayist  than  as  a  critic.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  apply  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism laid  down  by  his  friend  Robert  Lynd, — of  which  more  later, — he  is 
no  critic  at  all. 

The  subjects  of  his  essays,  all  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
"Land  and  Water,"  range  from  Keat's  Fame,  Anatole  France,  Edward 
Thomas  and  Four  Papers  on  Shakespeare  to  Initials,  Goaks  (Jokes)  and 
Humor,  Short  Cuts  to  Helicon  and  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  One  for  the 
first  personal  pronoun. 

His  essays  on  what  seem  to  be  trivial  matters,  but  which  are  not, 
would  be  well  worth  having  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

***** 

Mr.  Lynd,  in  selecting  the  subjects  to  which  he  applies  a  very  thorough 
interest  as  the  basis  of  the  collection  of  articles  which  make  up  his  "Art 
and  Letters''  shows  a  true  courage. 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  of  such  persons  and  things  as  Mr.  Pepys, 
Thomas  Campion,  The  Wisdom  of  Coleridge,  The  Theory  of  Poetry  and 
Aspects  of  Shelley — to  select  only  a  few  with  which  he  deals — so  much 
has  been  said  by  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  writers  from  jealous  contemporaries 
down  to  the  latest  compiler  of  dull  text  books  and  then  ask  whether  a 
critic  must  not  have  a  courage  born  of  a  great  self-confidence  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  written  about  them.  Such  self-confidence 
Mr.  Lynd  has,  and  well  he  may.     His  criticisms  are  so  fair,  so  free  from 
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bias  and  even  emotion,  that  they  may  be  described  as  not  short  of  "scien- 
tific," if  there  can  be  scientific  criticism  of  things  literary. 

Were  he  less  of  a  master  of  criticism  he  would  not  dare  to  outline  a 
theory  of  it  as  he  does  in  two  essays  called  the  Critic  as  Destroyer  and 
Book  Reviewing. 

Criticism,  he  insists,  is  praise.  It  must  accept  literature  as  it  is,  without 
regard  to  likes  or  dislikes  of  critics  themselves.  The  function  called  de- 
structive criticism,  is  not  criticism  at  all,  but  the  winnowing  out  of  that 
which  is  not  worthy  of  the  critics'  attention  or  else  it  is  the  combatting  of 
the  partisan  admirers  of  authors  and  their  works,  for  they,  the  partisans, 
are  as  harmful  to  literature  as  is  unfair  carping  at  their  idols. 

As  to  book  reveiwing — his  idea  is  that  its  function  is  to  present  books 
instead  of  merely  presenting  remarks  about  them.  A  very  good  concep- 
tion of  the  function  it  is,  yet  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  when 
reviewing,  for  instance,  a  book  like  his  own,  for  a  series  of  articles  caught 
up  from  periodicals  where  they  originally  appeared  and  then  placed  to- 
gether to  make  a  book  lack  a  continuity  of  theme  that  makes  a  fair  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  impossible  in  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary 
reviewer. 


The  Art  of  Letters. 

By  Robert  Lynd.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3.75. 
Authors  and  I. 

By  C.  Lewes  Hind.     John  Lane  Company.     $2.50. 
Life  and  Letters. 

By  J.  C.  Squire.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     $3.00. 

FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF  HISTORY* 

As  the  title  of  M.  Nekludoff's  book  might  indicate,  there  are  revela- 
tions between  its  covers.  No  less  could  be  expected  of  the  reminiscences 
of  one  who  writes  of  his  former  services  as  Russian  Minister  at  Sofia  and 
Stockholm  and  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  covering  the  vears  from  1911  to 
1917. 

Not  all  nor  even  the  important  revelations  he  makes  are  those  which 
he  consciously  puts  down  as  such.  As  an  instance,  he  reveals  without 
intending  to  do  so  that  though  our  American  school  of  "shirt  sleeve" 
diplomacy  has  been  the  mirth  of  nations,  it  could  have  made  no  greater 
mess  of  things  than  the  ''morning  coat"  school  did  of  European  affairs 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

Professor  Sloane  has  very  aptly  named  the  Balkans  "The  Laboratory 
of  History."  In  the  year  1911  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  sent  M.  Neklu- 
doff  into  that  laboratory.  He  did  not  know,  nor  did  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia, Danev,  Risov  and  the  others  with  whom  he  there  labored,  that 
they  were  at  work  on  the  making  of  the  Great  Catastrophe.  Like  the 
workmen  on  some  gigantic  engineering  project,  they  had  only  vague  ideas 
of  the  whole  effort.  They  saw  specific  tasks  and  performed  them ;  mean- 
while the  engineers  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  had  the  blue  prints  before  them 
and  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

M.  Nekludoif's  work  in  the  laboratory  was  to  hold  Bulgaria's  sym- 
pathies to  Russia.  In  this  he  failed,  but  his  failure  earned  him  no  dis- 
credit. Unable  to  cope  with  the  intrigue  and  propaganda  emanating  from 
the  German  and  Austrian  capitals,  through  lack  of  support  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  his  own  government,  and  likewise  unable  to  pin 
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the  shifty  and  crafty  Bulgarian  monarch  in  a  definite  position,  his  mission 
was  an  impossible  one  from  the  start.  The  former  Russian  Minister  re- 
veals how  he  warned  his  government  of  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from 
a  Serbo-Bulgarian  alliance  in  1911-1912.  Not  heeding  the  warning,  the 
Russian  bear  found  itself  with  Bulgaria  tugging  at  the  ring  she  had  put 
through  its  nose.  Thus,  through  the  apathy  of  Sazonoff,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  beginnings  of  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913 
had  their  origin.  M.  Nekludoffs  adverse  criticism  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
Alliance  cost  him  the  good-will  of  Ferdinand  early  in  his  career  at  Sofia; 
intrigues  against  him  on  the  part  of  members  of  his  own  official  family 
at  the  Russian  Legation  made  matters  still  worse.  His  position  became 
untenable  and  his  relations  with  the  Bulgarian  monarch  ended  in  an 
interview  in  which  the  minister  cast  aside  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  courtesy 
and  deliberately  snubbed  the  ruler. 

His  recall  became  inevitable  and  he  was  next  sent  to  Stockholm.  Had 
he  been  properly  supported  not  only  by  his  colleagues  at  Petrograd,  but  by 
those  who  represented  Russia  at  other  Balkan  courts,  the  Balkan  wars 
and  their  terrible  sequence  might  have  been  delayed  to  say  the  least. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1914  that  M.  Nekludoff  went  to  Stockholm, 
so  it  was  not  long  after  he  had  become  accustomed  to  his  new  duties  that 
the  war  and  its  flood  of  problems  broke  upon  him.  Here  he  rendered 
a  great  service  in  inducing  his  government  to  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  France  in  guaranteeing  respect  for  Swedish  neutrality.  This 
performance  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  keeping  Sweden  from  joining  the 
Central  Powers. 

As  things  began  to  go  wrong  in  Russia,  his  work  in  Stockholm  involved 
more  his  relations  with  his  own  government  than  those  which  he  had  to 
maintain  with  that  of  Sweden.  German  propagandists,  busy-bodies  from 
England  and  neutral  countries,  and  Russians  in  foreign  pay  went  through 
or  attempted  to  go  through  Stockholm  to  Petrograd,  whilst  from  the  latter, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Czar,  came  a  train  of  politicians  and  intrigantes.  To  a 
pronounced  royalist  both  sets  were  more  than  mere  irritations  to  Mr.  Nek- 
ludoff  and  finally  he  became  so  nauseated  from  his  experiences  that  he 
was  "kicked  upstairs"  and  made  Ambassador  to  the  Spanish  Court.  Four 
months  there  at  the  bidding  of  Kerensky  were  enough  to  make  him  resign 
from  the  Russian  Foreign  Service,  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
since  1881. 

At  no  time  in  his  writings  does  M.  Nekludoff  make  a  pretense  of 
hiding  his  faithfulness  to  the  Czar.  Yet  he  is  so  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
loyalty  that  his  attitude  must  earn  admiration.  His  book  accomplishes 
nothing  more  than  shedding  additional  light  on  political  machinations  in 
Europe  which  already  have  become  bleached  in  the  sunlight,  nor  are  there 
any  startling  revelations.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  work  is 
without  value.  His  exceedingly  frank  judgment  passed  on  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  his  style,  recommend  it  entirely  aside  from  con- 
sideration of  its  place  in  the  great  harvest  of  works  connected  with  the  war. 

The  ''Memoirs  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey''  come  also  from  the  Laboratory 
of  History.  They  give  us,  actually,  the  history  of  a  nation  which  died 
before  it  was  born — Albania.  In  those  ancient  days  prior  to  1914  there 
was,  the  reader  will  remember,  no  small  space  devoted  in  our  newspapers 
to  the  affairs  of  this  state.    William  of  Wied — what  has  become  of  him? 
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And  do  the  editors  of  one  of  the  London  newspapers  remember  one  of 
their  headlines  back  in  1913?  ''Roosevelt  as  King  of  Albania." 

These  memoirs,  as  William  Morton  Fullerton  points  out  in  an  intro- 
duction to  them,  are  something  more  than  the  observations  of  a  very  wise 
old  Albanian  gentleman.  Incidentally  he  was  more  gentleman  than  writer, 
for  to  Mr.  Story  must  go  the  credit  for  getting  them  on  paper.  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey  was  an  elusive  source,  but  very-  little  has  been  lost  owing  to 
Mr.  Storj^'s  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  keeping  him  in  one  place. 

Ismail  Kemal  Bey's  life  began  in  the  Dark  Ages,  that  is  to  say,  in  1844. 
Therefore,  he  was  mature  enough  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  as  they  affected  the  Near  East.  Constantinople 
realized  that  the  defeat  of  France  meant  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the 
great  securities  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  When  the  Germans,  or  better, 
the  Prussians,  began  a  systematic  campaign  of  intrigue  at  the  Porte,  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  began  to  mature. 

In  none  of  the  multiplicity  of  plots,  counterplots  and  even  wars  which 
beset  the  Balkans  from  1871  right  down  to  the  time  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  small  nations  were  pleading  their  cases  before  Mr.  Wilson  at 
Paris,  did  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  fail  to  act  an  important  part. 

Space  wnll  not  permit  more  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  his  experiences. 
After  the  Russo-Turkish  war  his  political  activities  earned  him  an  exile 
of  seven  years.  But  he  returned  and  was  made  Governor  of  Bolu  (1884), 
where  he  put  down  brigandage.  Afterwards  he  held  a  similar  position  in 
Gallipoli.  From  this  post  he  went  on  to  become  Governor-General  of 
Beyrouth.  In  Crete,  too,  he  was  Governor  General.  In  fact,  from  1892 
to  1910  he  was  the  administrative  head  of  various  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
and  as  a  politician  had  more  than  his  share  of  ups  and  downs,  troubles 
with  successive  Sultans,  negotiations  with  all  kinds  of  puppets  from  Western 
and  Central  Europe. 

In  1911,  when  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  was  imminent,  he  saw 
the  danger  to  Albania.  He  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  uprising  of 
that  Province  against  the  Young  Turks.  Later,  when  the  Albanians  were 
given  independence  from  Turkey,  his  country  was  sacrificed  at  the  Con- 
ference of  London  (at  the  close  of  the  Balkans  War  of  1913)  in  order  "to 
keep  peace."  The  reduced  nation  then  had  William  of  Wied  foisted 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  three  months'  experience  under  this 
Prince,  the  Albanians  watched  his  departure  with  sadness,  knowing  that 
with  him  their  dreams  of  nationality  also  went.  The  Great  War  was 
then  already  in  progress:  when  the  giants  went  to  grips  Albania  was 
completely  forgotten — and  remained  forgotten  at  Paris  in  1918. 

Ismail  Kemal  Bey's  life,  viewed  from  what  he  tried  to  accomplish,  was 
a  failure.  His  memoirs  are  not.  Mr.  Fullerton  suggests  that  the  picture 
they  present  is  of  a  vanished  world — which  is  not  so.  Under  the  surface 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  those  which  have  succeeded  it,  the  forces 
of  which  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  was  a  part,  are  still  alive.  We  shall  again 
have  "the  Balkan  question."  The  Laboratory  of  Histor\'  is  intact  and 
those  who  would  understand  what  is  yet  to  come  out  of  it  must  read  of 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey's  experiences  in  it. 
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LENIN:  A  SILHOUETTE 

By  W.  H.  F.  Basevi 
^'Vous  tenez  lieu  de  tout,  6  tresors  de  la  foil 

HE  most  surprising  event  of  the  Russian  revolution 
w^as  Lenin's  leap  from  obscurity.  Until  1917  he  w^as 
merely  one  of  a  host  of  disgruntled  exiles,  w^anderers  in 
foreign  lands,  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  by  free-lance 
journalism,  or  picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood  as  tourists' 
guides  or  by  lecturing  and  teaching  Russian,  assisted  at  in- 
frequent and  uncertain  intervals  by  remittances  from  reluc- 
tant relatives,  and  loans  from  friends.  Driven  by  poverty 
as  well  as  by  conviction  to  join  the  underworld  of  revolu- 
tionary intriguers  and  to  join  in  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment wherever  they  might  be,  they  were  always  under 
surveillance  by  the  police,  and  were  compelled  to  change 
their  names  as  frequently  as  their  homes  in  order  to  evade 
pursuit  and  gain  a  little  respite. 

The  type  is  familiar  enough.  Often  they  are  men  of  con- 
siderable education;  but  there  are  certain  characteristics 
common  to  the  bulk  of  them.  Predominant  is  a  restlessness 
of  disposition  which  in  modern  times  can  find  few  outlets. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Peter  the  Great  repre- 
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sentatives  of  this  type  became  soldiers  of  fortune  and  hired 
their  swords  to  any  warring  state;  or,  taking  to  a  sea  life, 
they  became  buccaneers,  preying  on  the  trade  of  other  na- 
tions. Some  discovered  new  worlds,  where  they  exterminated 
the  natives  and  planted  colonies;  others,  like  Hernando 
Cortez  or  Francisco  Pizarro,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  Bible  in  the  other,  committed  atrocities  in  the  name  of 
religion.  In  many  ways  they  could  find  a  vent  for  their 
energy  and  yet  continue  to  be  respected  members  of  society. 
But  now  there  are  no  worlds  left  to  conquer,  and  wars  have 
been,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  The  old  sluices  are 
closed,  and  the  rising  waters  of  destructive  energy  are  forced 
to  seek  other  outlets.  The  easiest,  and  for  many  natures  the 
most  attractive,  is  the  underworld  of  sedition.  It  resembles 
the  life  of  a  spy  in  peace  and  war,  and  though  spying  is  a 
despised  profession,  for  the  majority  of  spies  are  despicable, 
there  are  yet  some  who  earn  and  deserve  the  respect  of  their 
employers.  To  such  men,  and  women  also,  it  is  less  the  high 
reward  than  the  fascination  of  danger  that  tempts  them.  So 
it  is  often  with  revolutionaries.  They  enjoy  the  secrecy,  the 
intrigue,  the  adoption  of  disguise,  the  excitement  of  ever- 
present  danger,  the  compulsion  to  be  always  suspicious, 
watchful  and  alert — in  short,  the  demands  made  upon  those 
qualities  of  primitive  man  which  in  early  times  enabled 
the  human  race  to  exist.  In  these  respects  they  resemble 
what  are  termed  the  criminal  classes,  that  deplorable  and 
unhappy  result  of  primitive  instincts  persisting  in  a  civilized 
community,  and  display  the  condition  known  to  psychol- 
ogists as  ^^baulked  disposition."  By  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, including  among  other  factors  war  and  a  harsh  crim- 
inal code,  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  come  to 
possess  a  population  in  which  the  instincts  of  the  savage  are 
greatly  attenuated ;  while  education  in  its  widest  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  including  the  habitual  pressure  of  environment, 
has  accustomed  us  to  the  exercise  of  self-suppression.  The 
result  in  the  average  man  has  been  to  deflect  criminal  in- 
stincts into  different  channels.    The  revolutionaries  of  the 
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underworld,  at  least  the  more  active  and  influential  among 
them,  belong  to  this  baulked  type.  Hindered  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  instincts  they  are  at  war  with  the  world, 
and  for  the  most  part  remain  a  troublesome  but  not  danger- 
ous section  of  the  populace  with  which  the  police  are  fully 
capable  of  dealing.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  by-products 
of  civilization  live  and  die  in  obscurity.  The  interest  in 
Lenin  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  risen  from  the  depths, 
thrown  up  by  the  wave  of  revolution. 

Vladimir  Ilyitch  Ulianofif,  whose  nom  de  guerre  is 
Lenin,  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
hereditary  nobility.  The  father  apparently  held  revolu- 
tionary theories  which  Lenin  and  his  elder  brother  put  into 
practice.  The  two  boys  were  educated  at  the  Kazan  Univer- 
sity, and  here  occurred  a  tragedy  which  was  probably  the 
turning  point  in  Lenin's  career.  His  elder  brother  was  exec- 
uted for  complicity  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  Alex- 
ander HI.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  effect  of  this 
distressing  event  upon  an  emotional  and  courageous  youth 
already  convinced  that  absolutism  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  in  his  unhappy  country.  In  his  eyes  his  brother 
was  a  martyr,  and  he  himself  was  ready  for  the  same  fate. 
But  martyrdom  was  not  his  fate.  If  that  is  yet  to  come,  if  he 
is  to  meet  his  death  by  assassination,  which  is  so  frequently 
the  end  of  revolutionaries,  it  will  come,  by  a  strange  irony, 
not  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  for  exercising  a  despotic 
tyranny  unknown  in  all  the  history  of  the  Czars.  Lenin 
was  expelled  from  the  Kazan  University  for  participating 
in  a  political  demonstration.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Petrograd,  and  in  later  years  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
for  his  connection  with  revolutionaries  in  Switzerland. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  abroad,  and  he  married  a 
woman  who  had  been  exiled  for  extreme  opinions. 

But  it  is  not  the  outer  life,  the  mere  accidents  of  for- 
tune and  the  occurrences  common  to  many  men,  that  interest 
us  in  a  personality — except  indeed  so  far  as  they  have  influ- 
enced the  inner  life.     It  is  the  origin  and  growth  of  convic- 
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tions,  and  the  development  of  character  which  are  impor- 
tant. Especially  is  this  so  with  Lenin,  a  man  whose  life 
until  the  last  three  years  was  passed  in  such  obscurity  that 
outside  of  revolutionary  circles  his  name  was  quite  unknown. 
Between  March  and  November,  1917,  he  passed  almost  at  a 
bound  from  being  a  mere  unit  among  a  host  of  discontented 
exiles  to  the  position  of  dictator  of  a  vast  empire,  the  despotic 
ruler  of  many  millions  of  men,  the  cynosure  of  socialists 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  threat  to  law  and  order  in  every 
civilized  state. 

Without  much  probability  of  error  we  may  conjure  that 
in  his  earlier  days  Vladimir  Ulianoff,  son  of  a  State  Coun- 
cillor, knew  little  about  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
with  whom  his  name  is  now  so  intimately  connected.  His 
relatives  and  associates  belonged  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
nobility  and  to  the  middle  class;  in  other  words,  the  bour- 
geoisie against  whom  in  later  years  he  declaimed  so  bitterly. 
These  all  had  axes  of  their  own  to  grind,  and  revolution 
was  to  be  their  whetstone.  We  may  feel  assured  that  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  was  the  last  thing  they  desired. 
Revolution  meant  to  them  merely  a  modification  of  the 
machinery  of  administration  whereby  they  hoped  to  acquire 
political  influence  and  social  prestige.  These  were  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  the  young  Ulianofif  was  brought  up,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  in  his  youth,  he  did  not 
share  their  hopes  and  ambitions.  From  the  relative  height 
of  his  social  position  he  could  have  discerned  the  workers 
only  as  a  drab,  uniform,  undifferentiated  mass;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  this  first  inaccurate  impression  has  been  obliter- 
ated. As  such,  it  is  still  that  he  speaks  of  them.  Although 
hard  facts  have  shown  him  that  he  was  wrong,  apparently 
he  can  not  bring  himself  to  believe  it.  Workers  vary  from 
highly  gifted,  cultured  men  of  education,  with  trained  and 
disciplined  minds,  through  all  grades  and  shades  down  to 
the  hopeless,  helpless  and  useless  unemployable;  and  the 
only  connecting  link  between  them  is  that  they  draw  their 
income  weekly  instead  of  monthly  or  quarterly.     This  is 
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what  Lenin  can  not  or  will  not  see;  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  until  he  returned  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
first  revolution  of  1917  he  had  little  or  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laboring  classes. 

How  then  did  it  come  to  pass  that  he  became  their 
acknowledged   leader,   instead   of   acting  with   the   lesser 
nobility  and  middle  class?     Was  it  because  these  denied  his 
pretensions  to  be  a  leader  among  them?     Did  some  alloy  of 
personal  ambition,  wounded  vanity,  or  personal  pique,  min- 
gle with  his  undoubtedly  sincere  convictions?    It  was  said 
of  Pitt  that  his  sole  thought  was  for  England — but  for  Eng- 
land ruled  by  Pitt.     Was  it  thwarted  ambition  that  made 
Lenin  turn  from  his  associates  and  friends  and  treat  them  as 
his  bitterest  enemies?  Perhaps  this  suggestion  does  injustice 
to  an  honest  man;  but  yet  the  doubt  persists.     His  whole 
career  points  this  way;  for  one  by  one  he  has  thrust  from 
him  all  who  hesitate,  or  doubt,  or  venture  to  hold  opinions 
of  their  own.     First  came  opposition  to  an  autocratic  Czar 
and  the  narrow  court  clique  of  great  nobles.    In  this  he  was 
the  colleague  and  fellow  conspirator  of  the  lower  nobility 
and  the  middle  classes.    Then  he  threw  off  his  allegiance 
to  these  friends  of  his  youth,  and  adopted  the  industrial 
worker  and  the  peasant  while  heaping  scorn  upon  the  bour- 
geoisie. Finally  he  discarded  with  every  sign  of  irritation 
the  self-supporting  peasantry  and  the  high  grades  of  indus- 
trial workers,  whom  he  denounced  as  '^the  aristocracy  of 
labor,"  and  took  to  his  heart  the  unskilled  and  incompetent, 
the  lowest  grades  of  manual  workers  and  the  improvident 
among  the  peasants.     The  intelligent,  capable,   and  self- 
respecting  workmen  incurred  his  wrath  because  they  would 
not  follow  him  in  believing  that  their  industry  was  worth  to 
the  nation  no  more  than  that  of  the  incompetent  and  indo- 
lent; while  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  peasant  does  not 
bend  easily  to  control,  and  he  believes  that  prudence,  fore- 
sight, industry  and  economy  are  virtues  worthy  of  reward. 
The  same  pay  for  good  work  as  for  bad  appeared  to  both 
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alike  a  doctrine  fundamentally  unsound.  So  Lenin  dis- 
carded them. 

These  facts  appear  to  imply  that  Lenin  did  not  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  working  classes  as  the  sole  object  of  his  life, 
and  as  one  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
until  his  claim  to  lead  had  been  rejected  by  his  equals.  This 
has  been  the  life  history  of  many  another  leader.  A  man 
obsessed  with  an  idea  feels  that  he  must  lead,  and  to  lead 
he  must  have  followers.  Mazzini,  for  example,  displayed 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  working  classes  until  repeated 
errors  of  judgment  resulting  in  failure  had  lost  him  the 
confidence  and  support  of  professional  men  and  traders. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  industrial  workers  in  the  towns  and 
to  the  agricultural  laborers. 

Similarly,  Lenin  appears  to  have  been  discarded  and 
to  have  turned  against  all  with  whom  he  was  formerly  in 
unison.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  restricted  sec- 
tion of  industrial  workers,  and  a  small  group  of  "bour- 
geoisie" who  make  use  of  him  for  their  own  purposes,  he 
is  at  war  with  every  class  and  creed.  It  is  no  longer  the 
nobility,  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  employers  and 
directors  of  labor  who  alone  incur  his  wrath,  but  also  the 
leaders  and  the  upper  grades  of  skilled  and  educated  work- 
men. It  is  no  longer  the  advocates  of  capitalism  against 
whom  his  thunder  is  directed  but  socialists,  communists, 
and  anarchists  of  all  denominations  which  lie  outside  his 
own  narrow  concept  of  what  is  truth.  Haunted  by  the  spec- 
tre of  failure  he  is  fighting  to  prove  to  all  the  world — and 
perhaps  also  to  himself — that  he  is  right,  and  that  all  who 
oppose  him  and  all  who  foretold  failure  of  his  experiment 
are  wrong;  not  only  those  whose  aims  are  more  moderate 
than  his,  but  those  also  who,  like  the  anarchists  and  certain 
communists,  consider  that  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  To 
all  these  he  is  bitterly  opposed,  and  all  his  writings  and  his 
speeches  breathe  hatred. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  among  all  the  incentives  to 
human  endeavor  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with  hate. 
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It  is  hate  which  impels  men  to  put  forth  their  strongest 
efforts,  and  the  most  prolonged,  for  it  solves  the  problem 
of  perpetual  motion:  its  own  products  provide  the  fuel  for 
continued  action.  It  was  hatred  of  the  Saracen  that  inspired 
Peter  the  Hermit  to  lead  the  first  crusade  that  plundered  its 
way  through  Europe,  only  to  be  annihilated  on  reaching 
Palestine ;  and  there  are  many  whose  political  creed,  as  Bent- 
ham  said  of  James  Mill,  arises  '4ess  from  love  of  the  many 
than  from  hatred  of  the  few."  In  Russia  the  fire  which 
burns  within  the  heart  of  many  a  revolutionary  leader  was 
kindled  in  exile  and  in  suffering. 

But  though  hatred  is  a  driving  force  it  does  not  guide. 
It  needs  an  enemy  on  which  to  concentrate  its  efforts,  and  a 
cause  by  which  to  guide  them.  It  must  be  linked  to  an  idea. 
That  idea  must  become  a  conviction,  and  the  conviction 
must  be  embodied  in  a  party  before  it  becomes  powerful. 
Finally  the  party  must  see  some  clear  road  to  action,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  leader  to  point  out  this  road. 

In  public  affairs  everything  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  noth- 
ing is  susceptible  of  proof.  As  Le  Bon  says,  'With  regard 
to  social  problems,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  unknown  quan- 
tities, men  are  substantially  equally  ignorant."  Our  instincts 
impel  us  towards  action,  and  our  mental  craving  is  for  a 
feeling  of  certainty;  so  a  leader  who  speaks  with  conviction 
will  always  find  a  following  until  by  repeated  or  prolonged 
failure  he  becomes  discredited.  For  the  time  being  he  re- 
leases men  from  the  intolerable  condition  of  uncertainty, 
and  leads  them  in  the  satisfying  exercise  of  action. 

Watch,  and  listen  to,  a  pack  of  hounds  confused  by  faint, 
conflicting  scent-indications.  They  are  in  the  distressing 
emotional  state  known  as  "trial  and  error."  Watch  their 
hurried  undecided  movements:  listen  to  their  peevish  tones, 
the  whimpering  so  like  a  child  in  trouble,  the  bark  that  be- 
gins in  hope  and  subsides  in  disappointment.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  this  unhappy  state  and 
the  rhythmical  movement  and  joyous,  full-throated  music 
of  conviction  when  hot  upon  the  trail.    So,  to  the  ordinary 
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man,  the  mental  attitude  of  suspended  judgment  is  intoler- 
able, and  even  to  legal  and  scientific  minds  it  is  rendered 
bearable  only  by  the  hope  that  it  will  end  in  certainty.  The 
normal  behavior  of  man  is  to  act  first  and  to  think  after- 
wards. As  Burke  so  tersely  puts  it,  ''calamity  is  the  season 
of  reflections,"  and  popular  wisdom  confirms  this  truth  in 
many  a  wise  saw.  'Tools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  or  "Act  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,"  convey  the 
bame  recognition  with  a  warning:  for  man  has  learned  to 
doubt  the  instincts  which  served  him  well  in  primitive  con- 
ditions :  unfortunately  he  has  not  yet  discovered  how  to  con- 
trol them.  It  is  instinct,  not  thought,  that  provides  the  im- 
pulse to  action:  and  while  its  process  is  swift,  its  exercise 
produces,  for  the  moment,  a  feeling  of  complete  gratifica- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  "thought  guides  our  actions  only  in 
the  silence  of  the  emotions." 

Where  all  are  substantially  equally  ignorant,  and  where 
all  are  obsessed  with  the  feeling  that  "something  ought  to 
be  done,"  conviction  spreads  like  an  infection,  doubts  van- 
ish, and  doubters  recede  into  obscurity.  "To  know  how  to 
create  and  maintain  collective  sentiments,"  says  Le  Bon, 
"and,  in  consequence,  general  opinions,  constitutes  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  art  of  governing."  The  man  who  can 
do  this  most  easily  is  the  man  who  is  himself  convinced; 
and  herein  lies  Lenin's  power.  He  is,  as  all  admit,  and  as 
his  speeches  and  his  writings  amply  prove,  a  fanatic.  But  to 
be  a  fanatic  a  man  must  see  nothing  but  his  own  idea,  only 
if  his  eye  is  single  will  his  body  be  full  of  light.  The 
thoughts  of  a  fanatic  must  be  simple  thoughts  or  his  emo- 
tions will  not  act  freely.  Admirers  of  Anatole  France  will 
remember  many  illuminating  flashes  of  psychological  in- 
sight, and  it  is  on  these — the  result  of  observation,  conscious 
thought,  and  intuition — rather  than  on  his  happy  gift  of 
irony,  that  his  reputation  securely  rests.  Les  D'letix  ont  Soif 
is  more  than  a  picture  of  Paris  during  the  great  revolution; 
it  is  a  brilliant  study  of  the  inner  life  of  a  minor  revolution- 
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ary  leader.  Gamelin  Evariste  is  a  young  artist  with  a  pro- 
found but  vague  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  revolutionary 
ideals.  His  is  essentially  that  deductive  type  of  mind  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  in  human  life.  He  ac- 
cepts as  his  premise  the  current  opinion  of  the  time,  and 
argues  from  it  without  inquiring  into  its  validity.  Also, 
and  in  this  he  resembles  the  typical  Russian,  he  is  without 
constructive  imagination.  Although  Evariste  is  probably  an 
imaginary  character,  he  is  not  for  that  reason  less  true  to 
life;  and  in  one  of  the  most  illuminating  passages  of  psy- 
chological study  in  this  great  book  Anatole  France  shows  us 
a  movement  in  his  hero's  mind  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  Lenin's  mental  progress. 

Evariste  attends  a  lecture  delivered  by  Robespierre  at 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  this  is  the  effect  it  has  on  him: 
^^Evariste  heard  and  understood.  At  the  voice  of  the  sage 
he  discovered  higher  and  purer  truths;  he  became  conscious 
of  a  revolutionary  metaphysic  which  raised  his  mind  above 
every-day  occurrences,  obscured  by  errors  of  the  senses,  up 
into  the  region  of  absolute  certainty.  Things  in  real  life 
are  mixed  and  full  of  confusion ;  the  complexity  of  facts  is 
so  great  that  one  gets  lost  among  them.  Robespierre  simpli- 
fied them  to  him,  presented  good  and  evil  in  simple  and  clear 
formulas,  and  Evariste  tasted  the  profound  joy  of  a  believer 
who  knows  the  word  which  saves  and  the  word  which 
damns;  and  because  he  had  a  religious  temperament  he  re- 
ceived these  revelations  with  a  sombre  enthusiasm.  His 
spirit  was  exalted  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  he  possessed 
for  ever  more  a  symbol  by  which  he  could  discern  crime 
from  innocence." 

Then,  with  the  inevitable  touch  of  irony,  the  author 
adds:   *^Vous  tenez  lieu  de  tout,  6  tresors  de  la  foi/^ 

It  may  be  contested  that  Gamelin  Evariste  is  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination  and  can  not  be  accepted  as  a 
serious  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  man,  that 
characters  in  fiction  are  mere  puppets  whose  mental  proc- 
esses are  determined  by  the  plot  of  the  story,  and  that  the 
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skill  of  the  author  consists  in  making  these  appear  natural 
no  matter  how  untrue  they  are  to  life.  With  respect  to  the 
vast  majority  of  imaginative  writers  this  is  a  very  sound 
objection,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  though  not  perhaps 
impossible,  to  prove  that  it  does  not  apply  to  authors  who 
combine  in  a  high  degree  the  powers  of  reason  and  intui- 
tion. But  such  a  line  of  argument  would  be,  at  the  best,  less 
convincing  than  one  single  fact,  one  unquestionable  instance 
taken  from  life,  and  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
will  furnish  us  with  what  we  need.  ''When  I  laid  down 
the  last  volume  of  the  Traite  {de  Legislation)  I  had  become 
a  different  being.  The  'principle  of  utility'  .  .  .  fell 
exactly  into  its  place  as  the  keystone  which  held  together 
the  detached  and  fragmentary  component  parts  of  my 
knowledge  and  beliefs.  It  gave  unity  to  my  conceptions  of 
things.  I  now  had  opinions;  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  phil- 
osophy; in  one  of  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  religion; 
the  inculcation  and  diffusion  of  which  could  be  made  the 
principal  outward  purpose  of  a  life.  And  I  had  a  grand 
conception  laid  before  me  of  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  through  that  doctrine.'' 

No  more  complete  confirmation  of  Anatole  France  could 
be  desired.  The  "principle  of  utility,"  like  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution,  no  longer  holds  ground.  The  weak- 
ness of  both  alike  is  that  they  suffer  from  over  simplifica- 
tion; they  are  simple  because  they  eliminate  too  much:  they 
do  not  take  into  account  many  essential  factors.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  simplification  which  gives  them  their  power 
of  producing  a  clearness  of  perception  with  the  resulting 
immediate,  overwhelming,  and  altogether  satisfying  convic- 
tion. Never  again  did  John  Stuart  Mill  endure  the  almost 
intolerable  suffering  of  uncertainty:  nor  did  Gamelin 
Evariste,  whom  we  may  now  accept  as  true  to  life. 

What  Robespierre  was  to  Gamelin  Evariste,  Karl  Marx 
and  Engels  are  to  Lenin.  From  his  own  writings  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  a  man  with  a  narrow  but  acute  intellect,  and 
possesses  the  purely  deductive  type  of  mind.     His  tendency 
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is  to  discard  all  complex  and  confusing  facts,  and  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity  to  consider  life  and  men  as 
abstractions.  Armed  with  clear  economic  formulas,  and 
dealing  with  purely  imaginary,  standardized  men,  he  feels 
free  from  doubts  and  hesitation.  This  craving  for  simplicity 
shows  itself  in  another  way.  While  filled  with  a  sincere  love 
of  humanity,  individuals — who,  after  all,  make  up  humanity 
— appear  to  be  repugnant  to  him.  Incapable  of  sympathy 
with  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  callous  to  their  sufferings, 
it  is  not  men  but  mankind  on  which  his  ardent  thoughts  are 
fixed.  Being  firmly  convinced  that  universal  happiness  can 
only  be  found  in  an  economic  Eden,  he  sees  himself  as  a 
newer  Cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword,  whose  mission  is  to 
drive  men  into  Paradise;  and  in  pursuit  of  a  logical  scheme 
of  benevolence  he  would,  if  necessary,  depopulate  the  world 
in  order  to  benefit  the  human  race. 

We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  in  his  youth  Lenin 
was  not  specially  interested  with  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  community,  a  problem  which,  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  his  sole  concern.  But  at  some  period  he 
became  acquainted,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  theories 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  and  they  were  to  him  a  revelation  of  a 
New  Jerusalem.  What  the  ''principle  of  utility"  had  been 
to  Mill,  Marxian  communism  was  for  Lenin :  it  ''gave  unity 
to  his  conception  of  things :  he  had  now  a  creed,  a  doctrine, 
and  a  grand  conception  of  the  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  through  that  doctrine."  To  his  acute, 
logical  intellect  their  exact  reasoning  made  a  strong  appeal. 
The  excessive  simplification  of  the  problem  of  existence, 
obtained  by  eliminating  everything  but  the  economic  side, 
keeps  the  subject  within  manageable  bounds,  permits  of  great 
precision  of  statement,  and  accurate  and  lucid  argument.  If 
we  accept  as  sufficient  the  restricted  premises  of  Marx  and 
Engels  it  is  doubtful  if  their  conclusions  can  be  assailed 
on  any  important  point;  and  to  question  the  premises  would 
be  the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  a  man  like  Lenin.  The 
deductive  mind  starts  from  general  principles.    It  accepts 
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a  doctrine,  a  formula,  a  dogma,  not  as  a  postulate,  but  as  an 
axiom,  a  self-evident  truth.  It  is  the  commonest  type  of 
mind,  universal  among  men  of  action  and  far  too  prevalent 
among  men  of  thought.  But  there  are  of  course  degrees  of 
capacity  vs^ithin  the  type  and  Lenin's  capacity,  of  its  kind, 
appears  to  be  very  high. 

It  is  not  improbable,  though  it  is  not  a  necessary  assump- 
tion, that  Lenin's  first  acquaintance  with  any  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  poverty,  his  first  realization 
that  anyone  at  any  time  had  ever  tried  to  understand  it,  was 
by  becoming  directly  or  indirectly  introduced  to  the  theories 
of  Karl  Marx.  His  greatest  book.  Das  Kapital,  was  a  stand- 
ard work.  The  first  volume  apeared  in  1867,  and  the  two 
succeeding  volumes,  compiled  by  Engels,  in  1885  and  1895. 
Together  they  have  exercised  an  astonishing  influence  over 
those  whose  mental  training  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  study- 
ing them.  Lenin  appears  to  have  seized  on  them  with  avid- 
ity. His  earlier  legal  training  enabled  him  to  follow  and 
appreciate  the  criticism  of  facts  and  the  deductions  from 
them.  Better  still,  for  the  unconstructive  Russian  type  of 
mind,  he  was  furnished  with  a  complete  scheme,  not  only 
of  the  end  to  be  obtained,  but  also  of  the  steps  by  which  to 
reach  it. 

To  Lenin,  Marx  and  Engels  are  the  prophets  of  a  new 
religion,  and  Das  Kapital  a  holy  Koran,  every  word  in- 
spired. To  criticize  it  is  blasphemy:  to  differ  from  it  the 
most  damnable  of  heresies.  It  is  the  first  word  and  the  last, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  eco- 
nomic doctrine.  The  entire  domination  which  these  works 
exercise  over  his  intellectual  faculties  is  evident  throughout 
his  writings.  To  confute  an  adversary  he  quotes  a  text  and 
feels  that  the  matter  is  settled.  For  him  Karl  Marx  was  not 
one  of  the  many  students  tackling  one  section  of  a  problem 
infinitely  intricate:  nor  was  he  a  seeker  after  truth;  he  was 
one  who  found  it;  and  if  there  are  people  who  remain  un- 
convinced it  can  only  be  because  their  vision  is  distorted  by 
passion,  prejudice,  or  self-interest.  That  it  is  absurd  to  build 
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up  a  whole  theory  of  human  life  upon  the  narrow  formation 
of  economics  as  it  would  be  to  base  a  science  of  anatomy 
solely  upon  a  study  of  the  alimentary  canals,  is  not  within 
his  range  of  view.  Lenin,  as  Anatole  France  said  of  Evariste, 
has  risen  above  the  complex  and  confusing  facts  of  life  into 
the  realm  of  absolute  certainty.  Marx  has  provided  him 
with  clear  formulas  by  which  to  distinguish  good  from  evil : 
he  has  tasted  the  profound  joy  of  the  believer  who  knows 
the  word  which  saves  and  word  which  damns;  and  because 
he  has  a  religious  temperament  he  receives  the  revelations 
with  sombre  enthusiasm.  ^^Vous  tenez  lieu  de  tout,  6  tresors 
de  la  foi/^ 


A  REVERIE  OF  AN  OLD  MAN 

I  Stand,  to  watch  the  setting  sun 

That  ends  the  day  of  life, 

And  watch  the  stars  rise,  one  by  one 

Into  this  world  of  strife. 

Life's  morning's  but  a  mem'ry  dim. 

The  Midday's  come  and  gone. 

The  afternoon  has  flown  too  soon. 

To  join  the  care-free  morn. 

With  setting  sun  comes  evening  tide, 

With  night,  eternal  rest. 

As  in  a  dream,  I  shall  reside 

Within  the  Land  He  blessed. 

Dorothy  Herzig. 


JAPAN,  RUSSIA,  GERMANY 

By  George  Brandes 

^^(i  APAN  does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular  in  English- 
^^  speaking  countries.  The  only  Oriental  nation  that 
has  been  able  to  guard  its  independence  is  attacked,  daily, 
sometimes  by  conscientious  and  highminded  (and  therefore 
uninfluential)  writers,  haters  of  despotism,  who  are  re- 
volted at  Japanese  acts  of  tyranny,  but  more  frequently  by 
politicians  whose  organized  campaigns  against  Japan's 
^'grasping  imperialism"  are  blinds  intended  to  catch  the 
public's  attention  so  that  the  imperialism  of  their  own  na- 
tions can,  unnoticed,  unfold  itself  much  more  freely  and  on 
a  much  larger  scale.  Finally  Japan  is  the  butt  of  the  attacks 
of  certain  American  statesmen  and  newspapers  who  fear  her 
as  a  rising  power. 

I  have  no  admiration  for  Japan's  spirit,  nor  a  high  opin- 
ion of  her  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  peoples.  She  has, 
among  other  things,  brutally  oppressed  the  Koreans,  and 
reduced  this  nation  into  bondage  and  abject  ignorance. 
Consequently,  if  I  seem  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  im- 
ply that  great  injustice  is  being  done  Japan  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  press,  this  is  not  due  to  any  predilection  for  Japan  but 
to  my  sense  of  justice. 

Japan  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  our  great  Western 
powers.  Political  morality  is  everywhere  the  same.  Japan, 
like  European  powers,  believes  in  enforcing  the  right  of  the 
stronger,  a  right  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  superseded 
the  mystical  ^'right  of  peoples." 

But,  because  they  are  Asiatics,  the  Japanese  have  been 
unfairly  treated  by  the  white  race.  In  recent  years  Japan 
fought  two  great  wars,  fought  them  bravely  and  at  the  cost 
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of  immense  sacrifices,  and  in  both  cases  Western  powers 
stripped  her  of  her  victory.  In  both  cases  Japan  conquered 
kingdoms  that  were  the  largest  in  the  world,  in  a  fight  where 
it  seemed  as  if  a  dwarf  were  measuring  himself  with  a  giant. 
Three  European  powers  snatched  the  fruits  of  Japan's  vic- 
tory over  China.  America's  Roosevelt  and  Russia's  Witte 
rendered  Japan's  victory  over  Russia  barren. 

These  two  experiences  should  have  taught  Japan,  in 
1914,  to  remain  outside  the  war.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people  were^against  interven- 
tion. But  Minister  Kato  was  in  power,  and  blinded  as  he 
was  by  England  he  was  ready  to  obey  every  British  sugges- 
tion. And,  although  Japan  owed  much  of  her  advancement 
to  Germany,  the  Kaiser's  regularly  recurring  speeches  on 
the  ''yellow  peril"  as  well  as  Germany's  brutal  attitude  in 
1895  had  irritated  and  embittered  the  Japanese. 

England  wanted  the  use  of  the  Japanese  navy.  And 
the  latter  was  of  service  to  the  Allies,  although  not  quite 
as  much  as  had  been  hoped.  Japan  attacked  Kiauchau. 
Under  the  pretext  of  backing  up  the  Japanese  the  British 
Fleet  soon  put  in  an  appearance  at  Tsing  Tau.  The  two 
sea  powers  acted  jointly.  According  to  agreement,  the  booty 
was  given  to  Japan,  who  had  solemnly  promised  to  return 
the  conquered  territory  to  China.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
Shantung  is  yet  uncertain,  and  uncertain,  therefore,  is  the 
territorial  advantage  which  the  war  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  Japan. 

But  one  thing,  however,  is  certain.  By  appearing  as  an 
Ally  of  Europe  against  Asiatic  races  Japan  has  forfeited  the 
good  will  and  admiration  of  Eastern  peoples. 

Japanese  statesmen  made  one  mistake  after  another  dur- 
ing the  war.  When  Indian  soldiers  mutinied  in  Singapore 
against  the  British,  the  Japanese  shot  down  800  of  them.  A 
cry  of  rage  rang  over  India  where,  until  then,  Japan  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  Asia. 

The  next  mistake  which  Japanese  diplomats  made  was 
to   antagonize   China.     Japan  has  taken   Southern   Man- 
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churia,  and  if  Shantung  is  not  definitely  Japanese  from  a 
political  standpoint,  it  is  from  an  economic  one.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  Japan  is  now  violently  hated  by  all  classes 
in  China  and  that  Japanese  manufacturers  and  products 
are  boycotted  all  over  the  Celestial  Empire.  No  Japanese 
dare  travel  in  the  interior  of  China. 

But  while  the  world  has  been  told  in  innumerable  arti- 
cles how  horrible  it  is  to  annex  Shantung,  a  province  of 
some  38  million  people,  clever  British  statesmen  have  in 
deepest  silence  added  something  like  300  million  subjects 
to  the  British  Empire.  In  addition  to  Egypt  and  most  of 
the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  England  has  made  Afghani- 
stan a  British  protectorate.  Eastern  Turkestan,  a  Chinese 
colony,  is  now  under  ''British  influence,"  and  so  are  China's 
vast,  rich  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Svantung  as  well  as 
the  Yangtse  valley.  In  other  words,  almost  half  of  China 
proper  has  become  British.  According  to  the  Japanese 
press,  England  now  demands  that  China  give  large  areas  of 
land  to  Thibet,  that  is  to  say  to  England,  for  Thibet,  like 
Turkestan,  is  under  "British  influence." 

Furthermore,  Western  Siam,  the  Hedjas,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  are  all  under  British  protection.  And  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  France,  for  her  part,  acquired  half  the  German 
colonies,  half  of  Siam  and  different  parts  of  Turkey,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  even  if  Japan  keeps  Shantung,  this  acquisition 
is  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  European  powers. 

The  single  state  of  Texas  is  much  larger  than  Japan  and 
all  her  colonies. 

Yet  the  United  States  persists  in  refusing  the  Japanese 
an  outlet  from  their  overcrowded  islands.  The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  is  not  displeasing  to  England,  where  sen- 
timent is  growing  more  and  more  anti-Japanese  every  day. 

As  if  she  did  not  have  enough  hostility  to  cope  with, 
Japan  invited  that  of  Russia  by  allowing  the  Allies  to  use 
a  large  Japanese  army  in  their  anti-Russian  campaign.  This 
diplomatic  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  is  so  stupend- 
ous that  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  if  long  experience 
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and  observation  had  not  taught  us  that  we  should  be  more 
surprised  when  a  great  power  acts  wisely  than  when  it  acts 
foolishly. 

Japan's  attitude  to  Russia  is  naturally  prejudicial  to 
future  relations  with  the  Russian  Republic  and  has  already 
harmed  the  trade  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

And  what  has  Japan  gained  by  these  mad  jumps?  No 
more  than  Russia  did  she  have  a  say  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, even  though  her  delegates  were  there.  The  so-called 
Big  Four  arranged  things  to  suit  themselves,  and  if  Japan 
formally  had  a  seat  at  the  peace  table  she  was  in  reality 
absolutely  isolated.  Even  though  she  was  associated  with 
them  in  war  and  peace,  Japan's  subjects  are  now  excluded 
from  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  South  Africa. 

Yet  Japan  must  have  an  outlet,  for  her  population  in- 
creases by  about  a  million  a  year.  Her  emigrants  flock  to 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  for  the  present,  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  Asiatic  Russia,  so  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  so  sparsely  inhabited,  were  open  to  the  Japanese.  The 
latter's  industry  and  thrift  would,  incidentally,  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  country. 

Russia  needs  a  market  for  her  raw  materials.  Japan 
could  use  many  of  them.  Russia  needs  ships  to  trade  with 
foreign  lands.    Japan  could  furnish  them. 

Because  a  few  Russian  Grand  Dukes  and  Princes 
thirsted  for  gold,  Russia  and  Japan  once  fought  each  other 
in  murderous  war.  But  nature  as  well  as  historical  factors 
unite  them.  As  an  Oriental  once  said,  both  countries  need 
friends,  and  the  Russian  is  half  Oriental  at  heart  while  the 
Japanese  is  half  European  in  manner. 

Russia  and  Japan  are  doomed  to  cooperate,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Russia  is  even  more  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  Japan.  Lenin  asked  that  Russia 
should  be  left  alone  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  The 
answer  was  an  attack  from  four  sides  at  once,  without  any 
declaration  of  war  to  motivate  hostilities. 
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Germany  and  Russia,  both  excluded  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  both  outcasts  and  objects  of  fear,  are  doomed  to 
join  one  another  in  the  same  way  as  Russia  and  Japan. 

If  Japan,  Russia  and  Germany  made  peace  with  one  an- 
other and  became  allies,  they  could  enter  into  trade  relation- 
ship which  would  not  require  shipping,  since  their  bound- 
aries touch.  This  fact  would  also  liberate  them  from  any 
fear  of  the  giant  navies  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  Ger- 
mans could  develop  Western  Russia  while  the  Japanese 
would  further  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

Russia  cannot  hope  for  further  loans  from  France,  but 
both  Germany  and  Japan  need  Russian  wheat  and  lumber. 
Japan  could  resell  Russian  timber  in  China,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world.  China,  India, 
Western  Asia  are  neighbors  to  Russia  and  this  implies  that  a 
tremendous  market  would  lie  at  the  door  of  a  Japanese-Rus- 
sian-German Alliance.  Both  Japan  and  Germany  need 
Russia,  and  Russia  needs  them  both. 

Although  such  an  alliance  has  not  yet  been  concluded 
and  perhaps  not  even  officially  discussed  by  the  interested 
parties,  I  have  the  impression  that  strong  forces  are  already 
at  work  to  hinder  it.  English  diplomacy  is  much  too  clever 
not  to  realize  the  danger,  and  to  know  how  desperately 
Japan,  Russia  and  Germany  are  in  need  of  each  other. 
Japan  has  been  treated  like  a  stepchild  by  the  Allies.  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  equally  badly  dealt  with,  shut  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  must  be  drawn  together  by  their  des- 
perate plight  and  also  by  the  fact  that  both  countries  have 
become  democracies  without  having  won  the  good  favor  of 
European-American  autocrats. 

The  Allies  fear  a  Japanese-German-Russian  alliance, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  in  stir- 
ring up  feelings  which  will  prevent  it.  Public  sentiment  in 
Asia,  which  would  have  been  entirely  in  favor  of  it,  may 
perhaps  turn  against  it  on  account  of  Japan's  mistakes  dur- 
ing the  war.  Instead  of  humiliating  China  and  Eastern 
peoples  the  Japanese  should  have  played  the  role  suggested 
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by  the  most  elementary  statesmanship  and  come  forth  as  the 
fearless  protectors  and  spokesmen  of  all  Asiatic  peoples. 

And  now  when  Germany  is  in  sore  need  of  both  China's 
and  Japan's  friendship,  she,  too,  finds  ghosts  of  former  mis- 
takes in  her  path,  ghosts  of  the  hurt  speech,  and  the  painted 
and  spoken  warnings  against  the  yellow  peril.  For  since 
Jupiter,  as  Euripides  said,  first  strikes  with  madness  the  man 
he  wishes  to  destroy,  the  god  had  Emperor  William,  July 
27,  1900,  make  the  famous  and  scandalous  speech  against 
China — a  speech  which  even  in  the  insane  period  we  are  liv- 
ing through  stands  out  as  a  document  whose  brutality  is  only 
exceeded  by  its  stupidity,  a  monument  of  barbarism.  This 
speech  has  cost  the  German  people  much,  much  more  than 
it  has  cost  the  Chinese,  against  whom  it  was  directed.  The 
name  Hun  has  clung  to  the  Germans  for  many  years  now. 

The  other  mistake  which  will  be  exploited  to  prevent  a 
German  alliance  with  Russia,  is  that  of  Brest-Litovsk.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  Germany's  policy  either  before  or 
during  the  war  was  a  w^ise  one.  When  things  in  Russia  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  pro-Ally  leaders  had  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  destruction  and  the  Russian  people 
clamored  for  peace  without  regard  for  their  Allies,  political 
shortsightedness  of  the  most  extreme  sort  was  required  to 
humiliate  the  Russians  as  the  Germans  did  at  Brest-Litovsk. 
And  the  Russians  will  harbor  ill  will  against  Germany  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  duel  between  the  outcast  nations  forced  to  seek  al- 
liance with  one  another  and  Western  diplomacies  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  isolated,  is  already  engaged.  The  com- 
edy of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  manoeuvres  to  in- 
clude or  exclude  Russia  and  Germany  from  the  League 
should  be  watched  as  significant  episodes  of  this  duel. 


CAN  WE  ESCAPE  WAR 
WITH  JAPAN? 

By  Guy  Morrison  Walker 

HY  should  we  Americans  show  so  much  interest  in 
and  friendship  for  China  and  so  much  feeling 
against  Japan  when  we  do  only  about  half  as  much  business 
with  China  as  we  do  with  Japan? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the  whole  Eastern 
problem. 

Japan  apparently  has  a  much  larger  trade  with  us  than 
China  because  Japan  has,  by  force  of  arms,  crowded  her- 
self between  us  and  our  Chinese  customers.  Japan  is  com- 
pelling us  to  do  business  with  China  through  her  and  has 
compelled  China  to  do  business  with  us  through  her.  Both 
the  United  States  and  China  are  compelled  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous profit  to  the  Japanese  middleman  for  no  service. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  bean  oil  in  America  did 
not  even  know  that  it  was  a  Chinese  product.  He  bought  it 
from  Japanese  dealers  and  supposed,  of  course,  it  originated 
in  Japan.  The  truth  is,  the  Japanese  do  not  even  raise  the 
beans  from  which  bean  oil  is  made.  Every  bit  of  this  bean 
oil  that  is  bought  by  Americans  fropi  Japanese  dealers  is 
produced  in  China.  The  Chinese  producers  have  been 
compelled  by  Japanese  armed  forces,  by  Japanese  control 
of  Chinese  railways  through  the  territory  in  which  the  bean 
oil  is  produced  and  by  Japanese  control  of  steamship  trans- 
portation in  the  Pacific,  to  sell  their  products  to  Japanese 
dealers,  who  double  and  triple  the  price  and  then  sell  to 
our  American  consumers. 

What  is  true  in  the  matter  of  bean  oil  is  also  true  in  the 
matter  of  silk.    A  very  large  part  of  the  silk  that  is  shipped 
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into  this  country  from  Japan  and  supposed  to  be  Japanese 
silk  is,  in  fact,  Chinese  silk.  The  chief  silk-producing 
province  of  China  is  Shantung,  now  completely  controlled 
and  dominated  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Chinese  producer  to  ship  his  silk  out  except  by  means  of 
transportation  controlled  by  the  Japanese.  They  have  com- 
pelled the  Chinese  producer  to  sell  his  silk  to  the  Japanese 
middleman  at  whatever  price  was  offered.  The  silk  has 
been  taken  to  Japan,  re-wound,  the  price  doubled  or  tripled, 
and  then  sold  to  the  American  spinner  and  weaver. 

The  so-called  "La  Follette  Bill,''  governing  American 
shipping,  produced  a  most  astonishing  situation  on  the 
Pacific.  It  drove  every  i\merican  steamship  out  of  business 
and  left  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  In  our  attempt  to 
deliver  goods  to  Chinese  purchasers  we  were  compelled  to 
use  Japanese  ships.  The  goods  were  accepted  by  the  Jap- 
anese steamship  companies  at  San  Francisco  or  Seattle, 
carried  to  Kobe,  Japan,  and  there  unloaded  and  left  on  the 
docks  to  rust,  rot  and  to  spoil,  while  Japanese  agents  were 
busy  attempting  to  sell  some  Japanese  substitute  to  the 
Chinese  merchants  who  were  waiting  for  the  delivery  of  our 
American  goods.  American  and  Chinese  merchants  at- 
tempting to  ship  goods  from  China  to  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  get  space  in  the  Japanese  steamships.  They 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  goods  to  Japanese  merchants 
and  let  them  make  the  profit. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Shanghai 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  not  long  ago  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  although  they  offered  the  Japanese  steam- 
ship companies  high  premiums  over  the  quoted  rates,  they 
were  unable  to  get  any  space  in  the  Japanese  ships. 

Our  trade  with  China  appears  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is,  because  American  manufacturers  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  their  stuff  delivered  in  China  except 
by  using  Japanese  firms  as  distributors.  Much  of  what 
appears  to  be  sold  by  the  United  States  to  Japan  is  really 
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sold  to  Japanese  firms  for  re-sale  in  China,  because  they 
alone  are  able  to  get  shipping  facilities  and  deliver  the 
goods. 

If  the  American  and  Chinese  merchants  were  in  direct 
contact  and  had  shipping  facilities  so  that  this  vast  volume 
of  trade  w^hich  now^  appears  on  the  books  as  Japanese 
showed  its  real  origin  and  destination,  Japanese  commerce 
would  be  but  a  pitiful  fraction  of  what  it  now  appears  on 
paper  to  be. 

When  our  people  learn  of  the  enormous  profits  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  able  to  squeeze  out  of  us  and  out  of 
China  merely  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  with  each 
other  through  her,  I  am  sure  that  the  hot  flame  of  American 
indignation  and  resentment  will  demand  such  a  complete 
change  in  the  methods  of  doing  business  with  the  Far  East 
as  will  cause  the  complete  collapse  of  Japanese  shipping, 
commerce  and  finance. 

The  Japanese  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
use  of  their  military  force  to  dominate  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction in  the  East  while  their  propaganda  has  deceived 
and  kept  quiet  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  must  first  understand  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
producers.  Japanese  civilization  is  based  on  the  feudal  idea 
that  the  nobility  and  the  military  castes  are  to  govern  the 
world  and  that  the  rest  of  the  population  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  nobility  and  the  militarists. 

The  Japanese  are  quite  certain  of  their  mission;  just  as 
certain  as  were  the  Germans.  In  a  recent  address.  Baron 
Inouye  declared:  "The  mission  of  Japan  is  to  unify  the 
world.  By  the  unification  of  the  world  I  mean  Japan's 
conquest  of  other  peoples  by  means  of  her  culture." 

This  sounds  almost  as  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser. 

The  Tokyo  Mainichi  recently  said :  "Japan  is  confident 
that  she  is  superior  to  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
She  must  go  forward,  influence,  convert  and  conquer  the 
world." 
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The  Niroku  recently  said :  ''The  world  war  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  world's  thought,  but  it  is  unthinkable 
that  the  nationalism  of  Japan,  fostered  during  the  last  thirty 
centuries,  should  be  affected.  Japanese  nationalism  will  as- 
similate the  need  and  build  up  a  still  stronger  nationalism. 
Confucianism  has  been  improved  upon  at  the  hands  of  us 
Japanese  and  we  are  now  also  refining  Christianity!" 

It  is  necessary  to  get  this  opinion  that  the  Japanese  hold 
of  themselves,  their  culture  and  their  nationalism,  to  under- 
stand that  their  clamor  for  admission  to  white  countries, 
their  insistence  upon  the  right  of  land  ownership,  their  cry 
against  discrimination  on  account  of  their  color,  is  all  be- 
cause the  present  discrimination  and  anti-Japanese  legisla- 
tion in  Australia,  Canada  and  California  prevents  them 
from  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  spreading  Japanese  cul- 
ture throughout  the  world. 

Among  themselves  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
method  by  which  this  culture  is  to  be  spread.  One  of  their 
ministers  recently  said:  "While  British  and  American 
diplomacy  is  backed  by  capital,  Japanese  diplomacy  is 
backed  by  arms." 

The  seizure  of  Formosa,  the  annexation  of  Korea,  the 
attempted  colonization  of  California,  the  military  penetra- 
tion of  Manchuria  in  violation  of  Japan's  treaty  obligations 
to  our  United  States,  the  seizure  of  Shantung,  and  now  the 
invasion  of  Siberia  are  all  part  of  a  definite  plan  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  for  Japanese  culture. 

The  only  real  obstacle  that  has  stood  and  still  stands  in 
the  way  of  Japanese  ambitions  is  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  which  over  twenty  years  ago  demanded  and  secured 
a  pledge,  not  only  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  but 
of  an  ''Open  Door"  to  China's  commerce. 

When  the  World  War  was  at  its  bitterest  point  for  the 
Allies,  Japan  thought  she  saw  an  opportunity  to  still  further 
extend  Japanese  culture  over  China,  and  presented  the  now 
infamous  "Twenty-one  Demands"  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, demanding  that  they  be  kept  secret  from  all  other 
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foreign  Powers.  But  the  demands  leaked  out  and  our  Gov- 
ernment served  notice  on  Japan  that  she  would  recognize 
no  pledges  secured  from  China  under  the  then  existing 
conditions  and  would  not  countenance  or  permit  anything 
that  tended  to  close  the  ^'Open  Door"  which  Japan  herself 
has  pledged  to  us. 

At  this  time  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  our  United 
States  was  one  Sato.  Mr.  Sato  was  educated  in  America. 
He  graduated  from  the  same  Middle  West  college  of  which 
I  am,  myself,  an  alumnus.  Suddenly  Sato  was  recalled  and 
Baron  Ishii  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  "Lansing-Ishii  Agreement."  A 
Japanese  friend,  close  to  the  Premier,  told  me  that  Sato  had 
been  recalled  because  his  work  at  Washington  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Japanese  Government.  Sato  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  Government  to  make  representations  to  our 
State  Department  that  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  He  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  do  all  that  a  diplomat  should  do,  but 
that  he  refused  to  make  false  representations. 

''On  account  of  Sato's  attitude,"  my  Japanese  friend  said, 
''it  became  necessary  to  recall  him  and  to  send  Ishii  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  making  to  the  American 
State  Department  the  false  representations  that  Sato  refused 
to  make." 

At  the  very  time  that  Baron  Ishii  was  making  these  false 
representations  to  our  State  Department,  Mr.  Yamoto  was 
telling  the  Japanese  people  that  England  and  America  must 
allow  Japan  to  pursue  her  economic  and  commercial  policy 
in  China. 

While  Ishii  was  agreeing  to  Secretary  Lansing's  demand 
that  Japan  claim  no  position  in  China  ahead  of  any  others, 
Mr.  Yamoto  was  telling  the  Japanese  people  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  not  be  permitted  to  secure 
concessions  from  China  because  the  Japanese  "must  be 
supreme  in  China."         * 

The  action  of  our  Government  in  sending  a  note  to  China 
in  regard  to  her  internal  conditions  in  the  summer  of  1917 
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wrought  up  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese 
people  to  a  degree  of  indignation  that  exceeded  that  which 
followed  Secretary  Knox's  suggestion  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Chinese  railways.  Japanese  officials  and  Japanese 
papers  vied  with  one  another  in  proclaiming  Japanese  sov- 
ereignty over  China  and  condemning  the  United  States 
Government  for  communicating  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment directly  and  not  through  the  medium  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Toru,  a  prominent  official,  insisted  that  Japan  should 
compel  the  Allies  to  allow  her  to  deal  alone  with  every 
Oriental  afifair  in  the  future. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  the  Japanese  Government 
first  insisted  on  its  right  to  represent  China  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  then  when  Chinese  delegates  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  the  Japanese 
Government  demanded  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  its 
delegates  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Peace  Con- 
ference only  through  the  Japanese  delegation. 

Prince  Konoye,  the  spokesman  for  the  Imperial  Family 
and  the  chief  Japanese  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
declared  that  Japan  would  not  stand  for  an  Anglo-American 
Peace.  The  British  and  American  program,  he  claimed, 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  condition,  but  that, 
like  Germany,  Japan  had  found  that  England  and  France 
had  already  seized  most  of  the  world  for  their  colonies,  and 
that  Japan,  like  Germany,  found  this  a  menace  to  her  right 
of  expansion.  He  said  that  Germany  was  right  in  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  present  status ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  had  failed,  Japan  was  in  the  same  position  as  Ger- 
many, and  proposed  the  destruction  of  the  present  status. 

This  statement  was  made  since  Peace  and  shows  the 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  military  clan  of  Japan  to  attempt 
in  the  East  what  Germany  failed  to  accomplish  in  Europe. 

While  propagandists  have  been  assuring  our  people  of 
Japan's  friendship  for  the  United  States,  Japanese  papers 
and  Japanese  statesmen  have  filled  the  press  with  the  bitter- 
est denunciations  of  America  and  Americans. 
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Doctor  Honda,  a  product  of  Methodist  Mission  Schools 
in  Japan,  has  for  years  denounced  Missions  and  Mission- 
aries, and  has  insisted  that  the  safety  of  Japan  demands  the 
exclusion  of  all  Christian  missionaries  and  the  suppression 
of  all  Christian  activities. 

The  uprising  in  Korea  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
anti-Christian,  anti-Missionary,  anti-American  propaganda 
throughout  Japan.  Marquis  Okuma  recently  denounced 
the  American  missionaries  in  Japan  and  Korea  as  political 
agents  and  spies  and  declared  that  Japan  should  deport 
them  outside  her  boundaries!  The  Japanese  press  has  ever 
denounced  the  buildings  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  as 
houses  of  assignation,  claiming  that  the  American  women 
engaged  in  this  Christian  work  had  been  seducing  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  youth  for  political  purposes. 

The  Osaka  Mainichi,  which  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  in  Japan,  recently  declared  that 
the  Independence  movement  in  Korea  and  the  anti-Japanese 
boycott  in  China  had  been  instigated  by  Americans,  and  that 
the  Japanese  Government  must  adopt  more  stringent  meas- 
ures in  dealing  with  Americans  in  Korea  and  must  restrict 
and  exclude  Americans  and  American  activities  in  Man- 
churia, Mongolia  and  China. 

Pause  a  moment  and  appreciate  what  this  proposition 
means.  Not  only  does  Japan  purpose  to  restrict  and  ex- 
clude from  Japanese  territory,  but  Japan  claims  the  right  to 
exclude  Americans  and  to  restrict  American  activities  every- 
where within  the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  in- 
cluding its  dependencies  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

Twenty  years  ago,  almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  cotton 
goods  from  the  United  States  to  China  went  into  Manchuria 
through  the  Port  of  Newchwang.  Today  the  Port  of  New- 
chwang  is  closed  and  hardly  a  dollar's  worth  of  American 
goods  gets  into  Manchuria.  In  Manchuria  and  in  Shantung 
the  Japanese  have  seized  control  not  only  of  the  Chinese 
railways  but  of  the   Chinese  custom  houses   and  customs 
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service.  Through  this  control  they  admit  Japanese  goods 
into  this  territory  free  of  duty  while  imposing  all  sorts  of 
duties  and  penalties  on  American  and  other  foreign  goods. 
They  ship  Japanese  goods  to  their  destination  promptly 
while  refusing  to  forward  American  goods,  which  even  if 
loaded  are  usually  dumped  off  at  some  way  station  and 
^4ost." 

In  this  territory  at  least  Japan  has  closed  the  ^'Open 
Door"  and  nailed  it  shut.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
driven  out  every  American  merchant,  closed  the  American 
Missions  and  Schools,  and  compelled  our  Government  to 
recall  our  American  Consul  General,  who  reported  the 
Japanese  breach  of  faith.  Japanese  officials  are  even  de- 
manding Japenese  income  taxes  from  American  citizens 
trying  to  do  business  in  this  Chinese  territory. 

On  September  5,  last,  the  American  Congressional  Party 
touring  the  East  was  addressed  by  Marquis  Okuma  in 
Tokyo.  The  Marquis  told  the  American  Congressmen  that 
Japan  must  be  given  a  free  hand  in  Korea  and  China.  He 
claimed  this  as  a  Japanese  right  because  Japan  had  ac- 
quiesced in  our  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  our  occupation  of 
the  Philippines. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  assumes  a  right  to  do.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  filled  the  Japanese  people  with  a  belief  that  these 
are  their  rights  and  that  this  is  their  destiny. 

It  is  only  by  realizing  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
convinced  the  Japanese  people  of  their  right  to  do  these 
impossible  things,  like  the  exclusion  of  Americans  from 
China,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  that  one  can  see  that  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  has  placed  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  must  fight  to  put  these  preposterous  proposals 
into  force  and  effect  or  else  face  repudiation  and  revolution 
at  home. 

The  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
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rights  of  aliens  in  foreign  countries.  Among  other  things  he 
said: 

"The  United  States  Government  has  be^n  guilty  of  a  violation  of  its 
treat}'  agreements  with  Japan  in  failing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  alien 
land  law  of  California.  Japan  does  not  intend  long  to  endure  this  viola- 
tion of  her  international  rights.  Unless  the  alien  land  law  is  repealed 
by  California  and  unless  the  United  States  Government  apologizes  to  the 
Japanese  Government  for  its  discrimination  against  Japanese  subjects,  the 
Imperial  Government  will  in  the  near  future  descend  upon  the  California 
coast  which  is  practically  unfortified ;  within  ten  days  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment will  land  500,000  Japanese  troops  and  take  possession  of  the  State 
of  California ;  having  captured  California  the  Imperial  Japanese  Armies 
w^ill  proceed  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  United  States  at  their  leisure.  The 
Americans  are  a  decadent  people,  without  spirit,  unmilitary  and  unwilling 
to  resent  insults.  The  American  Armies  are  insignificant  in  size  and  the 
American  Navy  is  made  up  of  amateur  seamen.  The  Americans  are  power- 
less to  prevent  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  from  enforcing  its  rights 
whenever  it  is  ready  to  assert  them." 

In  the  election  just  held  California  voted  overwhelming- 
ly to  extend  her  anti -Japanese  legislation.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  ordered  the  English 
language  newspapers  in  Japan  not  to  translate  or  print  any 
articles  from  the  native  Japanese  press  on  the*  subject  of 
America,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  complete  suppres- 
sion. 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
now  engaged  in  a  violent  anti-American  propaganda  in  the 
native  press  and  is  attempting  to  suppress  that  fact  from 
American  knowledge  by  forbidding  any  translations  being 
made  or  published  in  the  English  language.  But  there  is 
another  thing  even  more  significant.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  on  the  eve  of  war  Germany  recalled  her  men  from  all 
over  the  world.  Since  the  election  in  California,  10,000 
Japanese  who  were  working  on  California  farms  have  al- 
ready left  California  and  returned  to  Japan  and  every  par- 
ticle of  steerage  space  on  every  steamship  sailing  from 
Pacific  Ports  for  weeks  to  come  is  taken  by  Japanese  men 
attempting  to  return  to  Japan.  In  addition  to  this,  the  force 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington  has  been  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  number  by  the  recall  of  every  surplus 
officer. 
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Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  I  had  a 
long  interview  with  Marquis  Okuma.  A  Japanese  friend 
who  was  intimate  with  the  Marquis,  and  who  was  assisting 
me  in  the  investigation  I  was  then  making,  reported  to  the 
Marquis  much  of  our  conversation  with  the  result  that 
Okuma  sent  for  me  to  discuss  the  matters  first-hand.  The 
interview  was  significant  because  Marquis  Okuma  frankly- 
admitted  not  only  that  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  was  inevitable  but  that  Japan  was  even  then  prepar- 
ing for  the  war.  Our  discussion,  based  as  it  was  on  the  as- 
sumption that  war  was  imminent,  resolved  itself  into  weigh- 
ing the  relative  wealth,  power  and  fighting  capacities  of  the 
two  nations  as  they  would  affect  or  determine  the  outcome. 

He  defended  the  Japanese  aggressions  on  China  because 
Japan's  ability  to  defend  herself  in  case  of  war  depended 
upon  Japanese  control  of  the  iron  ore  and  coal  fields  of 
China.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  money  and  intrigue 
used  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  secure  control  of  the 
Hanyang  Iron  Works  in  the  heart  of  China,  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  Japanese  military  garrison  adjacent 
to  the  iron  works  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  wireless 
stations  in  the  world.  He  admitted  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  Government  was  in  violation  of  treaty 
rights,  but  declared  that  without  control  of  this  plant  Japan 
would  be  powerless  to  wage  war. 

I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  reliance 
on  China  for  coal  and  iron  was  extremely  hazardous.  For 
in  case  of  war  transportation  would  become  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  and  that  even  if  transportation  were  unhamp- 
ered, in  order  to  get  production  of  iron  and  coal  from  these 
Chinese  fields,  the  Japanese  would  have  to  depend  upon  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people,  a  thing  which  he 
knew  they  did  not  have.  ^'Besides,"  I  said,  "does  your  Ex- 
cellency realize  that  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel?  We  have  a  single  com- 
pany in  the  iron  business  that  has  a  greater  capital  than  all 
the  industries  and  businesses  of  the  Japanese  Empire  com- 
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bined."  ^'Is  that  possible!"  he  exclaimed.  ^'Not  only  pos- 
sible, but  true!"  I  replied.  ''And,  Excellency,  please  realize 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  American  people  is  three  or 
four  times  the  entire  wealth  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  The 
United  States  by  spending  only  one-third  of  its  annual  in- 
come can  compel  you  to  spend  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  to  equal  our  expenditure.  This  should 
enable  you  to  appreciate  the  hopelessness  of  Japanese  suc- 
cess in  any  issue  with  the  United  States." 

*'Ah,"  he  said,  ''you  forget  that  it  does  not  cost  us  so 
much  to  produce  in  Japan  because  our  wage  scale  is  so  much 
lower  than  is  yours  in  the  United  States."  "Admitted,"  I 
said,  "but  wage  scales  are  immaterial  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  relation  to  war.  For  you  of  Japan  are  hopeless- 
ly outclassed  regardless  of  costs  and  wage  scales.  The  out- 
put of  the  iron  and  steel  business  alone  in  the  United  States 
is  about  three  times  the  total  productive  capacity  of  the 
whole  Japanese  Empire  in  all  lines  combined.  Only  the 
ignorant  undertake  contests  which  disclose  to  the  world 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  compelled  to  fight.  Peace  is  not  induced  by  deceiving 
a  people  into  a  belief  that  they  can  defeat  another  nation 
which  hopelessly  outclasses  them.  Ignorant  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  United  States,  you  of  Japan  propose  to 
undertake  a  war  to  'save  face,'  but  those  of  us  who  know 
the  facts  realize  that  such  a  war  will  not  only  result  in  Japan 
'losing  face'  but  will  end  in  the  utter  and  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Empire  financially  and  industrially." 

"Mr.  Walker,"  he  said,  "in  my  years  of  public  life  a 
thousand  foreigners  have  called  on  me,  to  go  away  and  boast 
that  they  had  talked  with  Okuma,  but  you  are  the  first  for- 
eigner who  has  talked  to  me  like  a  man." 

Japan  hopes  not  only  to  live  but  to  become  rich  by  en- 
slaving the  Chinese  people  as  she  has  enslaved  the  Koreans. 
She  has  seized  the  Province  of  Shantung  first,  because  the 
Province  of  Shantung  is  filled  with  the  finest  men  physically 
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that  there  are  in  China.  Shantung  men  have  always  been 
the  backbone  of  any  armies  organized  in  China.  It  has  been 
Japan's  desire  particularly  to  get  control  over  this  Province 
and  to  organize  these  Shantung  men  into  Japanese  armies 
and  to  use  them  not  only  in  the  further  conquest  of  China 
and  Asia,  but  particularly  in  their  attack  upon  the  United 
States  because  we  stand  in  the  way  of  their  conquest  of  Asia. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States  recently  said  to  me:  "I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  Chinese  whine  and  play 
the  baby.  Why,  under  the  sun,  should  they  ask  for  Ameri- 
can help?  Why  don't  they  arm  themselves  and  go  give  the 
Japanese  a  licking?" 

^^Senator,"  I  replied,  ^^the  reason  that  China  does  not 
arm  herself  and  protect  herself  against  Japanese  aggression 
is  because  the  Administration  at  Washington,  that  you  are 
supporting,  foolishly,  ignorantly  and  apparently  without  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  its  effect,  agreed,  at  the  request 
of  Japan,  to  embargo  any  and  all  imports  into  China  of  arms 
or  munitions  of  war.  Japan  requested  this  under  the  pre- 
tense that  the  importation  of  arms  was  facilitating  civil  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  But  the  truth  was  and 
is  that  Japan's  request  for  the  embargo  was  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Chinese  from  arming  for  national  defense 
and  to  enable  the  Japanese  to  push  without  fear  their  seizure 
of  Chinese  territory,  their  massacre  and  assassination  of 
Chinese  people,  because  they  would  know  that  the  Chinese 
were  without  arms  or  munitions  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves." 

The  Chinese  Government  has  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  to  have  the  embargo  on 
arms  lifted  so  that  they  could  arm  Chinese  troops  for  self-  a 

defense;  pleading  particularly  the  danger  of  invasion  from 
the  Soviet  troops  in  Siberia.    But  the  Japanese  Government  i 

has  protested  against  any  lifting  of  the  embargo,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  Japanese  protest,  the  Administration  has  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  Chinese  requests. 
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Practically  the  only  troops  in  China  that  have  arms  and 
munitions  now  are  those  that  have  been  organized  by  and 
are  commanded  by  Japanese  officers. 

Either  v^e  must  defend  China  against  Japanese  aggres- 
sion or  we  must  lift  the  embargo  and  enable  the  Chinese  to 
arm  and  defend  themselves. 

In  preparation  for  war  on  us  the  Japanese  have  put  so 
many  soldiers  into  the  Philippines  during  the  past  two  years 
that  the  Census  Bureau  has  suppressed  the  figures  because 
of  their  alarming  significance.  During  the  past  year  the 
stores  and  supplies  for  the  Japanese  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  gathered  and  are  now  stored  in  warehouses 
in  Hongkong  waiting  for  the  hour  to  strike. 

Japan  expects  to  be  able  to  choose  her  own  time  to  attack 
us  because  she  is  firm  in  her  belief  that  we  will  not  resent 
her  insults.  Why  then  wait  until  additional  and  continual 
insult  shall  have  humiliated  us  before  the  world  and  robbed 
us  of  our  self-respect? 

Why  wait  until  control  of  Siberia  furnishes  her  with 
food  supply,  and  control  of  the  Shantung  Province  of  China 
enables  her  to  command  a  man  power  of  over  100,000,000 
instead  of  50,000,000  as  she  has  now? 

What  America  should  do  is  to  announce  that  the  "Open 
Door"  in  China,  which  Japan  herself  has  agreed  to  respect 
and  maintain,  is  as  definite  a  part  of  American  policy  as  is 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  we  as  a  nation  are  as  ready 
to  fight  for  the  '^Open  Door''  in  China  as  we  are  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  monarchical  government  in  this  hemisphere. 
When  the  world  appreciates  that  we  will  fight  as  quickly 
to  maintain  the  "Open  Door"  as  we  will  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  European  influence  in  this  hemisphere,  there  will 
be  peace  in  the  world  and  an  end  of  trouble  in  China. 


THE 
INTER-ALLIED  INDEBTEDNESS 

By  Paul  Fuller,  Jr. 

EFORE  attempting  any  useful  examination  or  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  Inter-Allied  Indebtedness,  one 
should  first  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  question  to  be 
examined  or  discussed?  Is  it  purely  a  financial  question? 
Is  it  an  economic  question?  Is  it  a  political  question? 

Obviously  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  purely  financial 
problem :  for,  in  that  case,  each  creditor  country  would  only 
be  concerned  with  the  amount  and  payment  of  its  credits, 
regardless  of  the  amounts  or  values  of  its  debtors'  claims 
against  other  Allied  countries  for  advances  similarly  made. 
The  very  term  Inter-Allied  indebtedness  implies  the  prob- 
lem of  adjusting  all  debts  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  incurred  in  their  common  prosecution  of  a 
war,  waged  as  it  has  oft  been  repeated,  for  the  common  weal. 
Again,  if  only  the  economic  consequences  of  an  adjust- 
ment are  considered,  a  settlement  based  on  such  considera- 
tions m.ight  readily  involve  political  disturbance,  domes- 
tic and  international,  which  would  seriously  affect  the  eco- 
nomic results  sought  to  be  obtained.  The  folly  of  making 
questions  of  Inter-Allied  indebtedness  and  German  repara- 
tions into  political  issues  has  already  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  slogan  that  "Germany  will  be  made  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  War,"  used  in  the  English  elections  of  1918, 
and  a  somewhat  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  French 
politicians  proved  to  be  the  greatest  single  obstruction  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  before  the  Reparations  Commissions. 
One  thing  is  certain — that  the  question  is  not  one  of  senti- 
ment, and  should  never  have  been  so  considered.    No  agree- 
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ment  is  possible  on  any  such  grounds — the  points  of  view 
of  the  parties  are  necessarily  too  far  apart. 

The  peasant  of  Northern  France  would  say: 

''In  1914  my  home  and  fields  were  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Germans,  and  from  then  on  until  1917  the  smiling  peaceful  country 
which  I  had  known  was  turned  into  an  Inferno  of  bloodshed  and 
battle.  My  two  sons  lost  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  accept  charity  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
During  this  period  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  same  War, 
which  had  taken  my  all,  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity  unprecedented 
in  all  her  history.  Her  raw  materials  and  finished  munitions  were 
soW  at  enormous  profits,  and  her  bankers  reaped  a  harvest  in  interest 
and  commissions  on  the  loans  which  we  were  obliged  to  make  in  order 
to  continue  the  War. 

"Through  these  long  and  hideous  years,  according  to  the  views 
of  America's  foremost  statesmen  we  were  the  frontier  of  civilization, 
fighting  the  World's  battle  on  our  own  soil, 

''In  1917,  America  generously  and  wholeheartedly  entered  the 
War,  and,  as  a  part  of  her  plan  of  co-operation,  advanced  to  the 
French  Treasury  some  Three  Billions  of  Dollars. 

"Now  that  the  War  is  finished  I  have  received,  so  far,  enough 
indemnity  from  my  own  Government  to  enable  me  to  buy  two  mat- 
tresses which  constitute  the  entirety  of  my  worldly  possessions.* 

"Mine  is  a  typical  case.  Does  it  seem  fair,  that  if  we  were  fight- 
ing, as  we  have  been  told,  for  a  common  cause,  that  my  burden  should 
be  further  added  to  by  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  America's 
contribution,  as  against  the  million  and  a  half  of  lives  which,  owing 
to  our  geographical  situation,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  as  ours?" 

*  This  is  an  actual  fact  as  stated  in  a  private  letter  from  a  French  victim 
of  the  German  invasion. 

And  the  American  of  the  Middle  West  would  answer: 

"In  1914  I  scarcely  knew  where  France  was.  My  interests  were 
entirely  American,  and  I  had  been  taught  from  earliest  childhood  that 
America  should  avoid  entangling  alliances,  and  that  Europe's  concerns 
were  not  ours. 

"After  reading  and  listening  for  over  two  years  to  tales  of  the  gal- 
lant struggle  which  France,  Belgium  and  England  were  making  against 
the  German  invaders,  my  country,  w^ith  nothing  whatever  to  gain,  and 
actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  and  idealistic  motives,  threw  herself 
most  wholeheartedly  into  the  fray.    Millions  of  her  youth  were  almost 
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miracuously  transported  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  hundreds  of 
thousands  gave  their  lives  there,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  of 
our  country  gave  unstintingly  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Liberty  Loans, 
so  that  by  our  intervention,  according  to  the  view  of  Europe's  foremost 
statesmen,  France  and  Belgium  were  saved  from  defeat  and  consequent 
slavery  at  the  hands  of  Germany.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
fair  that  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  should  now  ask  us,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  to  cancel  the  debts  which  were  the  results  of  loans  made 
over  and  above  our  other  sacrifices,  and  which  they  have  always 
maintained  would  be  repaid?" 

Each  one  of  these  statements  seems  to  me  to  be  fair, 
reasonable  and  comprehensible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  person  making  it;  but,  nevertheless,  the  two  points  of 
view  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  Obviously,  therefore,  no 
question  of  sentiment  should  be  injected  into  a  discussion 
of  Inter-Allied  indebtedness,  more  particularly  where 
Europe's  debt  to  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Another  thing  is  certain — that  the  question  of  German 
reparations  and  Inter-Allied  indebtedness  cannot  effectively 
be  considered  separately.  I  fully  realize  the  questions  of 
political  expediency  which  controlled  our  representatives  at 
Paris  in  their  refusal  to  discuss  Inter-Allied  indebtedness 
in  conection  with  the  Reparations  Section  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  amount  of  the  German  indemnity,  but  I  believe,  never- 
theless that  such  a  refusal  made  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  two  problems  an  impossibility. 

The  settlement  of  the  Inter-Allied  indebtedness  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  fair  and  equitable  contentions  of 
all  the  parties  is  not  only  the  most  important  but  the  most 
gigantic  task  which  any  body  of  statesmen  ever  have  been 
obliged  to  wrestle  with.  On  the  successful  solution  of  the 
question  depends  for  many  years  to  come  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  world.  It  can  neither  be  viewed  as 
financial  merely  or  as  purely  political ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered from  the  interests  of  any  one  of  the  diflferent  parties 
alone,  without  determining  the  effect  upon  all  the  others. 

In  short,  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  World  de- 
pends largely  upon  a  wise  and  sound  settlement  of  this 
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puzzling  problem.  The  Allies  would  not  have  won  the 
War  when  they  did  but  for  the  splendid  spirit  of  co-opera- 
iton  and  mutual  respect  and  confidence  then  exhibited.  This 
spirit  seems,  for  the  moment,  to  have  disappeared;  it  must 
be  conjured  back  before  we  can  hope  to  obtain  guarantees 
of  peace  and  stability. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  the  Allied  governments  announce 
to  the  German  delegates  at  London  that  unless  the  indemnity 
recently  fixed  by  the  Supreme  Council  is  accepted.  Allied 
troops  will  march  on  Germany  and  exact  their  terms  by 
force.  Whether  Germany  accept  or  not  (as  no  man  born 
of  woman  can  tell  what  sum  Germany  can  pay),  I  doubt 
if  the  amount  and  method  of  Germany's  payment  will  be 
finally  settled  at  the  present  conference.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  flexibility  in  the  settlement  that  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  was  to  have  jurisdiction  in  carrying  out 
its  terms.  Before  Germany's  indemnity  is  finally  settled, 
three  things  must  and  will  happen: 

First:  The  whole  problem  of  Inter-Allied  indebtedness 
must  be  adjusted. 

Second :  The  amount  of  Germany's  indemnity  must  be 
fixed  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  this  adjustment,  and 

Third :  The  United  States  must  be  represented  on  the 
Reparations  Commission. 

And  so  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  could  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  offer  any  definite  plan  of  settlement.  It  may  be  use- 
ful, however,  with  the  figures  in  mind,  to  suggest  certain 
lines  of  thought  and  study  and  to  consider  the  effect  upon 
ourselves  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of  our  own  claims. 

In  quoting  figures,  I  shall  refer,  of  course,  to  advances 
made  by  one  government  to  another,  and  made  exclusively 
for  War  purposes ;  those  only,  are  concerned  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  obviously  privately  made  loans  are  in  no  way  in- 
volved. I  find  it  convenient  to  use  the  figures  given  by 
Maynard  Keynes  in  his  book,  'The  Economic  Consequences 
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of  the  Peace,"  for  though  they  are  not  entirely  accurate* 
they  are  nearly  enough  so  to  serve  our  purpose. 

From  the  outset,  Russia  was  in  the  position  of  a  bor- 
rower, as  were  necessarily  Italy  and  Serbia,  and  later  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  other  smaller  countries  who  declared  war 
against  Germany.  Of  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov- 
ernments, therefore,  there  were  but  three  lenders — the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  total 
of  their  loans  was  $19,925,000,000.  France's  position  geo- 
graphically, economically  and  financially  {vide — her  enor- 
mous pre-war  loans  to  Russia)  necessarily  placed  her 
also  as  a  borrower,  in  spite  of  which  fact  her  war 
loans  to  Italy,  Serbia  and  other  Allied  powers  aggre- 
gated $1,775,000,000.  The  great  financial  burden  of 
the  War,  therefore,  fell  upon  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  their  advances  were  respectively  (and  approx- 
imately), the  United  States,  $9,450,000,000  and  Great 
Britain,  $8,700,000,000.  Taken  by  themselves  the  figures 
would  indicate  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  taken  about  equal  chances  and  had  made  about  equal 
sacrifices  in  so  far  as  their  money  contributions  are  con- 
cerned; but  this  is  not  the  fact.  England  had  been  in  the 
war  two  years  and  eight  months  before  we  entered;  she  had 
already  made  great  sacrifices  during  our  period  of  prosper- 
ity, and  had  infinitely  more  at  stake.  Moreover,  England 
and  France  understood  far  better  than  we  could  be  expected 
to  understand,  the  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Allies  in 
maintaining  Russia  as  an  active  and  powerful  ally  on  the 
Eastern  Front.  They  also  comprehended  better  than  we 
could  the  needs  of  Italy,  and  the  well-nigh  fatal  conse- 
quences which  an  Italian  collapse  would  entail.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  United  States 
should  be  disinclined  to  lend  in  large  amounts  to  Allies 
whose  solvency  was  doubtful,  whereas  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  be  willing  to  lend  their  credit  to  maintain 
a  needed  pressure  on  all  the  important  fronts.  And  the  result 

*  Our   Treasury    advances   to   France,    as   of   November,    1920,    amounted   to 
$2,785,300,000,  and  the  total  of  our  advances  to  the  Allies,  $9,580,823,677. 
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is  as  follows:  Of  our  nine  billion  four  hundred  million 
(roughly),  six  billion  nine  hundred  million  is  owed  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Lamont  said 
a  few  days  since,  can  and  will  pay.  Of  Great  Britain's 
eight  billion  seven  hundred  million,  over  six  billion  is  owed 
by  Russia,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Jugo-Slavia  and  ^^other  Allies." 
It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  totality  of  England's  borrow- 
ing from  the  United  States  during  the  war  was,  in  turn, 
loaned  by  her  to  the  other  Allies. 

France's  credit  risks  are  even  worse  :  Eight  hundred  mil- 
lion having  been  loaned  to  Russia  alone.  Again,  at  this 
juncture,  the  question  of  the  German  indemnity  crops  up — 
like  the  property  man  in  a  Chinese  play.  When  the  Allies 
made  their  borrowings  from  the  "Associated  Government," 
it  was  undoubtedly  with  the  conviction  that  ultimately  they 
would  win  the  war,  and  that  with  the  war  won  sufficient  in- 
demnity could  be  exacted  from  Germany  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  reparation,  to  repay  the  advances  by  the  United 
States.  This  was  a  natural  and  entirely  reasonable  assump- 
tion, which  is  being  logically  carried  out  in  the  London  Con- 
ference, and  which  the  United  States  Treasury  must  have 
foreseen  when  the  loans  were  made.  Obviously  we  would 
not  have  advanced  over  nine  billion  dollars  if  we  had  not 
intended  to  "see  the  thing  through,"  and  had  we  also  not 
been  convinced  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany. 

It  seems  to  me  that  England's  position  as  a  creditor  of 
insolvent  and  crippled  debtors  is  rather  to  her  credit  than 
otherwise  and  should  not  militate  against  her  in  calculating 
possible  sacrifices  entailed  in  an  adjustment  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  debt. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  principally  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures. Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  two  most  obvi- 
ous methods  to  be  applied  to  a  settlement  of  our  problem. 
Such  an  examination  requires  that  two  things  be  kept  in 
mind :  First,  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  default  on  the 
part  of  our  principal  debtors,  and  that  as  the  creditor 
nation,  the  nature  of  the  solution  is  largely  in  our  hands; 
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second,  that  the  debits  and  credits  are  so  complicated  and  in- 
volved that  partial  cancellation  is  out  of  the  question.  This 
will  become  apparent  on  discussion  of  what  I  have  described 
as  the  ''two  most  obvious  methods  of  settlement."  The  first 
method  would  be  for  each  of  the  three  creditor  nations  to 
exact  full  payment,  with  interest  from  each  of  its  creditors. 
If  each  debtor  nation  were  solvent  and  possessed  sufficient 
liquid  assets  to  meet  its  obligations,  this  would  be  the  only 
solution  and  there  would  not  be  any  question  of  Inter-Allied 
indebtedness.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  and  could  not  be  the 
case.  How  then  can  these  debts  be  paid?  If  England  is  to 
pay  us  she  must  press  her  claims  against  France,  Italy  and 
Russia.  To  pay  England,  France  must  count  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  amount  she  receives  from  Germany,  and  so 
must  Italy.  To  recover  from  Russia,  England  must  acquire 
a  predominating  influence  in  that  country  (perhaps,  poten- 
tially, the  richest  in  the  world).  Germany  can  pay  France 
and  Italy  through  her  exports  alone,  and  this  means  (if  the 
totality  of  the  Inter-Allied  debt  is  to  be  liquidated)  flooding 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  Americas  with  German 
goods. 

If  France  is  to  pay  us,  there,  again,  is  the  question  of 
Germany's  indemnity,  and  the  need  for  France  to  cut  down 
her  American  imports  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  develop 
an  export  trade  with  the  assistance  of  her  colonies.  Already 
France  is  developing  her  colonial  tobacco  and  cotton  indus- 
tries to  an  extent  little  understood  in  this  country. 

Even  though  the  space  allotted  for  this  article  permitted 
it,  it  would  be  useless  to  further  illustrate  the  efifect  on  the 
United  States  of  exacting  in  full  the  payment  of  Europe's 
debt  under  existing  conditions.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simons,  in 
a  recent  article  pointed  out  that  if  a  German  indemnity  was 
exacted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  permit  the  Allies  to  liquidate 
their  debt  to  the  United  States,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
receive  approximately  $1,000,000,000  in  imports  annu- 
ally, for  a  period  of  42  years!  I  can  see  no  possible  way  of 
our  being  paid  except  at  the  expense  of  our  foreign  markets, 
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and  perhaps,  indeed,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  products 
on  our  domestic  market.  I  realize  that  action  is  already  on 
foot  to  avoid  this  by  erecting  a  tariff  barrier;  but,  if  we  do 
so,  how  is  it  possible,  I  ask,  for  our  debt  to  be  paid?  And  in 
the  course  of  years,  when  the  present  feeling  of  gratitude 
shall  have  worn  away,  we  shall  have  incurred,  as  every 
creditor  nation  must,  the  deep-rooted  animosity  of  our 
debtors — in  this  case,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  with 
whom  we  would  be  friends. 

The  other  method  of  settling  the  Inter-Allied  indebted- 
ness is  not  new,  though,  so  far  as  it  has  not  excited  any 
noticeable  degree  of  enthusiasm.  It  has  the  advantage,  at 
all  events,  of  simplicity  and  expedition.  It  involves  a  can- 
cellation by  the  three  creditor  nations  of  the  total  of 
their  war  advances.  Measuring  the  advantages  purely  in 
term.s  of  dollars  and  cents,  France  would,  of  course,  be  a 
large  gainer,  as  her  advances  amount  to  $1,755,000,000,  as 
against  loans  from  England  and  the  United  States,  of 
$5,290,000,000.  But  equity  (not  sentiment)  requires  that  as 
her  losses  far  exceed  those  of  the  other  Allies,  the  major 
relief,  whether  by  German  indemnity  or  cancellation  be 
afforded  her.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  the 
settlement  of  the  Inter-Allied  debt  cannot  be  accomplished 
strictly  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  economic  and 
political  advantages  to  the  United  States  would,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  compensate  for  the  purely  financial  gain 
to  France.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  such  a 
plan  would  mean  a  surrender  on  her  part  of  over  $4,000,- 
000,000,  as  against  some  $9,500,000,000  by  the  United  States. 
As  between  these  two  countries  we  have  far  more  to  gain 
from  the  cancellation  economically  and  politically  than 
Great  Britain.  All  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  "bill  col- 
lector" would  be  ours,  as  Great  Britain  would  obviously  be 
in  the  position  of  a  clearing  house.  Moreover,  the  effect 
on  foreign  trade,  by  cutting  off  foreign  markets,  and  flood- 
ing home  markets  with  foreign  materials,  would  be  far  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  it  would  be  to  Great  Britain.    In  the 
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case  of  the  other  allies,  particularly  Italy  and  Serbia,  can- 
cellation of  their  debts  may  indeed  mean  their  only  hope  of 
salvation. 

I  have  not  intended  to  suggest  that  these  two  methods 
of  settling  this  vexatious  and  fundamentally  important  ques- 
tion are  the  only  two  methods  available.  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  suggest  that  the  second  method  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
plans  which  have  been  brought  forward.  I  do  believe  that 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached,  the  parties 
interested  will  have  to  acquire  an  open  and  co-operative 
state  of  mind,  free  from  a  priori  premises  or  purely  selfish 
objectives.  We  Americans  must  not  delude  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  we  can  remain  aloof  from  Europe's  affairs 
without  paying  a  very  severe  penalty.  A  Europe  econom- 
ically sound  and  dedicated  to  peaceful  readjustment,  is  an 
essential  condition  for  that  tranquility  and  commercial  sta- 
bility of  which  we  are  so  sadly  in  need.  Approached  in  such 
a  spirit,  a  cancellation  of  the  Inter-Allied  public  war  debt 
and  consequent  reduction  of  Germany's  indemnity  opens  up 
possibilities  well  worth  conscientious  consideration. 


THEATRE 
By  Bernard  Raymund. 

When  the  lamp  goes  out  and  the  shadows  leap 
From  corner  to  corner  on  silent  toe. 
When  the  live  coals  fall  to  a  level  heap 
With  a  silken  sound — an  orange  glow 
Lights  up  a  space  at  the  back  of  the  grate. 
A  still,  small  stage  where  I  may  see 
Beggars  sprawled  at  some  sunny  gate, 
Or  priests  before  a  shrine  of  stone; 
Turbanned  grotesques  that  leer  at  me, 
Waver,  and  pass,  and  are  gone. 


WHAT  SHALL  GERMANY   PAY? 

B_v  Amos  Pinchot 

F  late  the  German  indemnity  has  been  the  focus  of  a 
good  deal  of  lazy  thinking  and  writing,  the  refrain 
of  which  does  not  vary  much.  It  is  generally  as  follows: 
Germany  should  be  forced  to  pay  to  the  last  mark,  even  if 
an  army  of  invasion,  including  United  States  troops,  is  re- 
quired to  make  her  do  so.  The  German  people  are  guilty  of 
a  gigantic  crime.  Let  them  expiate  it  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

The  following  questions,  however,  are  appropriate: 
How  is  Germany  to  pay  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  pay- 
ment on  the  Allies? 

Two  annuities  of  £100,000,000;  three  of  £150,000,000; 
three  of  £200,000,000;  three  of  £250,000,000;  thirty-one  of 
£300,000,000;  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  I2y2  per  cent,  on 
all  German  exports  for  42  years.  This  is  what  the  Allies  de- 
mand of  Germany.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  never- 
theless, we  will  leave  out  the  future  and  larger  annuities 
and  consider  only  the  100  million  pounds  that  is  due  in  the 
year  beginning  on  the  first  of  next  May. 

Last  year,  Germany's  total  ordinary  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  something  less  than  28  billion  marks.  The  first 
annual  payment  demanded  by  the  Allies  is,  as  stated  above, 
100  million  pounds,  which,  figuring  the  mark  at  220  to  the 
pound,  makes  22  billion  marks.  We  may  safely  predict 
for  many  reasons,  notably  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  the 
increased  tariff  barriers  being  erected  against  her,  that  Ger- 
many's income  in  the  coming  year  will  not  be  greater  than 
it  was  last  year.  Assuming  that  it  is  about  the  same,  t.  e., 
28  billion  marks,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  22  billion 
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marks  would  leave  Germany  6  billion  marks  as  a  sum  to 
expend  for  all  other  purposes,  including  the  cost  of  the 
allied  armies  of  occupation.  Now  last  year  Germany's  inter- 
nal expenses  exceeded  her  revenue.  That  is,  she  spent  more 
than  the  28  billion  marks  she  was  able  to  collect.  So  that, 
unless  the  tax  receipts  are  greatly  increased,  which  hardly 
seems  possible  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  already  at 
what  looks  like  rock  bottom,  Germany  will  be  required  to 
pay  22  billion  marks,  plus  the  cost  of  the  allied  occupation 
— out  of  a  deficit. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  indemnity  question  from 
the  angle  of  capital  wealth,  as  well  as  that  of  income.  Before 
the  war,  Germany's  total  capital  wealth  was  estimated  at 
16  billion  pounds.  Today  we  would  be  well  on  the  generous 
side  in  fixing  the  figure  at  10  billion  pounds.  But,  as  the 
value  of  the  pound  is  now  reduced  by  about  one-half,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  estimating  Germany's  present  capital  wealth  in 
pounds,  we  must  multiply  this  figure  by  two.  This  brings 
it  to  20  billion  pounds  of  present  English  money.  Now  the 
internal  loans  to  the  German  government  and  the  munici- 
palities are  approximately  10  billion  pounds.  Adding  to 
this  the  indemnity  of  11  billion  pounds,  we  see  that  Ger- 
many is  obligated  to  the  sum  of  1  billion  300  million  pounds 
in  excess  of  her  total  wealth. 

As  a  recent  number  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  points 
out,  any  business  man  who  promised  that  a  corporation, 
.with  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  Germany,  would  yield  its 
creditors  progressive  returns  of  from  100  to  300  million 
pounds  a  year,  would  be  classed  with  the  fraudulent  com- 
pany-promoter. Germany  is  bankrupt.  And  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  finance  suggest  that,  when  creditors 
desire  a  bankrupt  to  satisfy  his  obligations  to  good  advan- 
tage, they  should  adopt  toward  him  a  policy  that  will  not 
destroy  his  ability  to  pay  at  all  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
give  him  some  hope  of  future  discharge.  Otherwise  the 
creditors'  chance  of  recovering  even  a  moderate  sum  is  apt 
to  vanish. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  England  and  France  must 
sooner  or  later  realize,  for  Germany  to  expend  at  home 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  herself  in  efiicient  producing 
condition,  and  also  to  pay  to  other  countries  100  million 
pounds  a  year,  let  alone  the  larger  annuities.  But  suppose 
she  could  mal^e  these  payments  without  collapse;  from  what 
would  she  make  them?  They  cannot  be  made  from  gold 
now  possessed  by  Germany;  all  are  agreed  on  that.  The 
annuities  must,  therefore,  take  the  form  of  German  products, 
or  else  of  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  German  products. 

But  to  a  settlement  of  this  kind  there  seem  to  be  insuper- 
able difficulties.  First,  there  is  the  12>4  per  cent,  export 
duty  on  German  goods.  This  in  itself  is  a  barrier  erected 
against  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  the  indemnity's  pro- 
spective beneficiaries.  As  an  impediment,  however,  the  ex- 
port tax  dwindles  to  unimportance  when  compared  with  the 
industrial  situation  in  which  the  Allies  find  themselves. 
Every  day  we  read  in  the  English  newspapers  the  protests 
of  the  steel  workers,  the  machine  tool  makers  and  various 
labor  groups  and  business  men's  associations  representing 
British  industry.  All  of  them  are  up  in  arms  against  the 
threatened  large  scale  importations  of  German  steel  prod- 
ucts, German  tools,  German  cutlery,  etc.,  w^hich  the  in- 
demnity foreshadows.  Already  faced  with  unemployment 
and  industrial  retrenchment,  labor  and  capital  alike  view 
with  consternation  the  increased  paralysis  of  British  industry 
that  is  inescapable  if  the  indemnity  is  paid. 

And,  on  the  whole,  their  fears  are  far  from  groundless. 
For,  if  so  many  million  articles  of  any  kind  are  made  in 
Germany  and  sold  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will 
not  also  be  made  in  England  and  sold  in  England.  Only  a 
certain  amount  of  a  product  can  be  marketed  in  a  given 
country;  and,  if  it  is  produced  by  Germans  it  surely  can- 
not also  be  produced  by  Englishmen.  England  having 
lately  finished  a  war,  in  which  Germany  was  supposed  to 
have  been  eliminated  as  a  trade  competitor,  is  staggered  by 
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the  spectacle  of  Germany  now  forced  by  allied  decree  tQ  re- 
enter the  industrial  race.  And  the  situation  of  France,  and 
for  that  matter,  of  the  United  States,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  is  similar  to  that  of  England. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  means  two  things — neither  of 
them  desirable:  German  factories  are  to  run  at  full  blast, 
and  German  products  are  to  be  dumped  in  ever-increasing 
volumes  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  at  low  margins  of 
profit.  And  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  industry  and  employment  in  the  victorious 
nations  and  a  lessening  of  their  sales  and  prices  in  foreign 
and  domestic  markets.  In  other  words,  if  the  indemnity 
is  paid,  the  fruits  of  the  recent  military  victory  are  turned, 
by  inexorable  economic  law,  into  the  ashes  of  economic 
defeat. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  peculiar,  and  as 
it  seems  little  understood,  phenomenon,  modern  war,  that 
its  losses  never  can  really  be  repaid.  For,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  society  upon  the  basis  of  machine  industry,  the 
world  has  become  definable  as  a  number  of  competitive  pro- 
ducing centers  and  competitive  markets,  connected  by  trans- 
portation lines.  And  so  interdependent  are  these  centers  and 
markets  that,  when  the  delicate  balance  between  them  is 
destroyed  and  production  concentrated  in  any  particular 
area,  the  other  points  of  production  inevitably  degenerate. 

Thus,  because  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  necessitates 
upon  Germany's  part  an  abnormal,  sustained  and  highly 
competitive  production  and  distribution,  the  British,  French 
and  American  producers  are  automatically  put  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  is  useless  for  them  to  attempt,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  to  keep  Germany  from  invading  their  markets.  For, 
if  they  are  successful  and  win  out  as  against  German  pro- 
ducers, the  indemnity  goes  aglimmering.  If  they  fail,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Germans  win,  their  own  trade  falls  to 
pieces.  In  fact,  the  conquerors  are  presented  with  two 
equally  unwelcome  alternatives.    They  may  have  their  in- 
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demnity,  if  the  conquered  nation  can  pay,  or  they  may  have 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity.  But  they  cannot 
have  both. 

No  method  of  altering  this  uncomfortable  dilemma  has 
yet  been  found.  If  v^e  prevent  the  inroad  of  German  goods 
by  protective  tariffs,  it  simply  means  that  Germany  will  not 
sell  her  goods  in  the  protected  areas,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plicable to  the  indemnity  are  by  so  much  reduced.  Again, 
if  you  follow  Lloyd  George's  suggestion  that  anti-dumping 
laws  directed  against  Germany  be  passed  and  German  trade 
guided  to  far-away  corners  of  the  earth,  you  are  no  better 
oflf.  If  Germany  sells  to  the  distant  markets  in  extra  large 
quantities,  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  be  content  to  sell  to 
distant  markets  in  extra  small  quantities,  for  there  is  no 
assumption  that  the  volume  of  the  distant  markets  is  to  be 
increased.  By  his  proposal,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  soothe 
British  fears  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  swamped  by  a 
flood  of  German  goods.  But  this  serves  only  to  shift  the 
scene  of  the  flood  to  places  where  England's  overseas,  instead 
of  her  domestic  trade,  will  suffer. 

Take  the  case  of  France.  Already,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  she  has  enormous  masses  of  German  coal  which 
she  cannot  use,  or  yet  distribute,  piled  up  and  still  piling. 
French  miners  are  looking  for  work,  and  the  mine  owners 
are  groaning.  But  suppose  Germany  pays  in  manufactured 
steel.  Then  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  French  steel  work- 
ers— we  will  say  in  the  district  of  St.  Etienne?  I  happened 
to  see  these  people  before  the  war ;  they  were  poor  enough 
then,  worse  off  than  our  own  steel  workers  by  far,  and  con- 
stantly harassed  by  unemployment.  What  will  be  their  con- 
dition when  Germany  pays  in  steel?  Again,  if  payment  is 
made  in  agricultural  products,  in  textiles,  in  almost  anything 
you  can  imagine,  you  run  up  against  the  same  hard  ques- 
tions. Everywhere  you  touch  the  indemnity  it  seems  to  prick 
you.  And  there  is,  of  course,  the  other  end  of  the  problem 
which  is  almost  too  well  known  to  warrant  comment.  Many 
of  the  Ally  and  American  manufacturers  who  have  been 
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accustomed  to  sell  their  goods  to  Germany  will  do  so  no 
longer,  if  the  indemnity  is  carried  out.  For  the  indemnity 
will  largely  wipe  out  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German 
people  for  several  generations. 

While  the  war  has  forced  us  to  revise  our  thoughts  upon 
a  great  many  subjects,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  de- 
mands a  more  complete  alteration  than  our  concept  of  what 
goes  to  make  up  a  wise  and  reconstructive  peace.  Certainly, 
an  exorbitant  indemnity  is  not  consistent  with  such  a  peace, 
because  it  punishes  the  peoples  of  both  the  conquered  and 
the  conquering  nations,  making  industrial  slaves  of  the 
former  and  condemning  the  latter  to  industrial  disorganiza- 
tion. The  only  possibility  of  collecting  an  indemnity  which 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  victors  is  to  make  its  payments  so 
gradual,  and  indeed  so  small,  that  they  will  neither  greatly 
stimulate  the  industrial  system  of  the  conquered  nor  sap  and 
devitalize  that  of  the  countries  that  won  the  war. 


THE  MIRAGE 

By  Julia  Boynton  Green 

I  blessed  the  water  when  I  glimpsed  it  first, 

A  miracle  of  azure  in  a  land 

Accurst.    I  guessed  wave  music  from  its  strand ; 
I  felt  in  fancy  my  parched  flesh  immersed 
In  its  delicious  depths.  It  fled  as  erst 

It  came.  My  soul  cried,  outraged  and  unmanned. 

Reproaches  on  the  unknown  conjurer's  hand 
That  could  so  juggle  with  a  mortal  thirst. 

Perchance  some  happier  pilgrim  that  day  went 
His  way  to  whom  the  vision  only  meant 

New  interest,  void  of  mockery;  but  it  woke 
In  me,  disheartened,  fagged,  undone,  forespent, 
Hot  wrath  some  mighty  vengeance  to  invoke 
Upon  the  author  of  this  DeviTs  joke. 


REVIVING  THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 

By  Walter  F.  White 

'^^^^  HAVE  listened  with  unmixed  horror  to  some  of  the 
^^)  testimony  that  has  been  brought  before  you.  The 
outrages  proved  are  shocking  to  humanity;  they  admit  of 
neither  excuse  nor  justification;  they  violate  every  obliga- 
tion which  law  and  nature  impose  upon  man;  they  show 
that  the  parties  engaged  were  brutes,  insensible  to  the  obli- 
gations of  humanity  and  religion.  The  day  will  come,  how- 
ever, if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  they  will  deeply 
lament  it.  Even  if  justice  shall  not  overtake  them,  there 
is  one  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  hope.  It  is  their  own 
judgment;  that  tribunal  which  sits  in  the  breast  of  every 
living  man  .  .  .  ''the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of 
God!  ..." 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  heard 
in  an  American  court-room,  one  of  the  ablest  men  the 
South  ever  produced,  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
denounced  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  early  seventies.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federates. He  bitterly  opposed  the  enactm.ent  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  He  fought  the  Reconstruction  Act. 
In  his  capacity  as  a  lav/yer,  among  the  foremost  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  retained  to  defend  members  of  the  Klan 
who  were  on  trial  before  the  United  States  Court  in  South 
Carolina.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  much  of  it  confes- 
sions by  the  Klansmen,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  cases  and 
scathingly  denounced  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  language 
quoted. 

But  today  attempts  are  being  made  to  revive  this  order 
and  to  spread  its  activities,  not  only  throughout  the  South 
but  in  the  North  and  West  as  well. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  the  phillipic  of  Mr.  Johnson 
against  the  Klan,  read  the  grandiloquent  declarations  of  the 
'^Imperial  Wizard"  of  the  revived  Kian — the  wonderful 
'^Colonel"  Simmons:  ^'The  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  a  purely  patriotic,  fraternal  organization,  designed  to 
memorialize  the  Klan  of  the  Reconstruction  period  and  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  for  which  it  stood.  ...  Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  native-born  white  American  citi- 
zens, who  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power  or  organi- 
zation, religious  or  political  ...  It  stands  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  ideals  and  institutions,  the  protection  of 
the  home,  the  chastity  of  womanhood,  the  maintenance  of 
the  blood-bought  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  .  .  .  The  Klu  Klux  Klan  stands  unreservedly  and 
unashamedly  for  white  supremacy  in  America.  ..." 

With  a  few  changes  in  terms,  this  could  very  easily  pass 
for  certain  "Me-und-Gott"  pronunciamentos  with  which  the 
world  was  deluged  about  August,  1914.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  words  of  an  ex-professor  of  Southern  history  in  a 
Southern  college,  who  feels  that  'Svhite  supremacy"  and 
'^the  chastity  of  Southern  womanhood"  are  in  such  grave 
danger  that  a  secret  band  of  night  riders  is  needed  to  save 
these  institutions  from  destruction.  They  are  the  words  of 
a  man  who  calls  himself  an  American,  who  proves  his 
''Americanism"  by  attempting  to  resurrect  an  outlawed 
organization,  legislated  out  of  existence  fifty  years  ago  by 
an  act  of  Congress ;  a  secret  body  of  hooded  and  masked  men 
who  seek  to  substitute  for  the  regularly  constituted  bodies 
of  law  and  order,  an  extra-legal  "posse  comitatus"  method 
of  vengeance.  Into  the  tangled  and  muddled  race  relations 
of  today,  with  the  memory  of  disastrous  riots  between 
the  races  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  Washington  and  other  cities 
yet  fresh,  this  organization  is  being  revived,  masking  its 
purposes  behind  oratorical  phrases  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  shouting  its  ''Americanism"  aloud  from  the  house-tops. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  "sublime  lineage"  of  the  Klan 
may  well  be  recalled  to  those  whose  memory  of  the  original 
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Klan  is  dim.     Such  a  review  will  show  what  "Imperial 
Wizard"  Simmons  seeks  to  bring  back  to  America. 

Dr.  William  A.  Sinclair,  in  his  masterly  review  and  most 
excellent  book,  "The  Aftermath  of  Slavery,"  says  of  the 
Klan: 

The  Confederate  Army  was  practically  reorganized  into  a 
secret,  oath-bound  society — the  Ku  Klux  Klans — covering  all  the 
Southern  states.  They  made  onslaughts  on  the  governments  estab- 
lished, and  war  on  their  supporters.  They  killed  and  murdered, 
by  day  and  by  night,  loyalists,  pacified  Southerners,  and  Negroes 
without  discrimination  and  without  mercy  .  .  .  It  is  estimated 
by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  that  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  colored  people,  white  loyalists,  and  Northern  men 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  during  this  era  .   .   . 

James  G.  Blaine,  famous  statesman  of  the  post-Civil  War 
days,  said  of  the  Klan : 

In  prosecuting  their  purposes,  these  clans  and  organizations 
hesitated  at  no  cruelty,  were  deterred  by  no  considerations  of  law 
or  humanity.  They  rode  by  night,  were  disguised  with  masks, 
were  armed  as  freebooters.  They  whipped,  maimed  or  murdered 
the  victims  of  their  wrath  .  .  .  Over  two  thousand  persons 
wfere  killed,  wounded  and  otherwise  wounded  in  Louisiana  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  presidential  election  of  1868  ...  In  one 
parish  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  killed  and  wounded  over  two  hundred 
Republicans  .  .  .  Over  twenty-five  bodies  were  found  at  one 
place  in  the  woods  ... 

Two  members  of  the  Klan,  J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wil- 
son, in  1905,  published  a  book  bearing  the  name  of  the 
organization,  in  which  they  give  some  of  the  inside  facts 
regarding  it.  As  would  be  expected,  they  attempted  to 
defend  the  Klan,  yet  they  declare :  ''But  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  natural  tendencies  of  an  organization  such  as 
this  is  to  violence  and  crime  .  .  .  Excesses  had  been  com- 
mitted. Whether  justly  or  so,  they  were  credited  to  the 
Klan.  ..." 

The  reign  of  terror  in  Southern  states  finally  became  so 
widespread  that  in  1871  a  Congressional  investigation  was 
ordered.  The  report  of  that  committee  fills  twelve  large  vol- 
umes with  a  thirteenth  as  an  index.  A  fair  sample  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  is  that  found  in  nine  counties  in  South 
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Carolina,  covering  a  period  of  six  months.  During  that 
time  the  Klan  lynched  and  murdered  thirty-five  men; 
whipped  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  men  and  women;  beat, 
shot  and  otherwise  mutilated  one  hundred  and  one  men  and 
women,  and  committed  two  cases  of  sex  offenses  against  col- 
ored women. 

And  this  is  the  ^^sublime  lineage"  which  the  revived  Klan 
boasts  of;  this  ''the  valiant  service  of  the  original  Ku  Klux 
Klan"  which  the  revivers  seek  to  perpetuate  in  America 
today! 

The  conditions  shown  by  the  investigation  were  so  ter- 
rible that  President  Grant,  on  March  23,  1871,  according  to 
James  Wilford  Garner,  in  his  book,  ''Reconstruction  in  Mis- 
sissippi," "sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
declared  that  life  and  property  were  insecure  in  some  of  the 
Southern  states  .  .  .  That  the  power  to  correct  the  evil  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  state  authorities  .  .  .  and  he 
recommended  appropriate  legislation  to  meet  the  case."  As 
a  result.  Congress  passed,  on  April  20,  1871,  the  "Enforce- 
ment Act"  which  extended  to  the  Federal  courts  authority 
in  Ku  Klux  cases.  This  legislation  drove  the  Klan  out  of 
existence. 

The  modern  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  revived,  largely 
through  the  activity  of  one  William  Joseph  Simmons,  who 
sports  the  title  of  "Colonel"  and  who  is  also  known  as  the 
"Imperial  Wizard"  of  the  order.  Its  headquarters  are  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  "Colonel"  Simmons  has  declared  that  the 
Klan  has  a  membership  of  100,000,  that  it  is  rapidly  growing 
and  plans  to  spend  $1,000,000  a  year  in  spreading  its  prop- 
aganda. With  the  air  of  a  twentieth  century  Moses  coming 
down  from  an  American  Sinai,  the  Colonel  declared  in  a 
three-hour  speech  in  the  court-house  at  Decatur,  Georgia, 
on  January  24,  that  "The  Caucasian  race  had  a  God- 
ordained  eminence"  and  that  "there  is  a  place  for  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  under  God — the  organization  has  filled  that 
place." 
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This  supernatural  ability  in  interpreting  divine  intents 
and  plans  was  revealed  by  a  member  of  the  audience  who 
was  reporting  the  meeting  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  which  organization 
is  vigorously  opposing  the  Klan.  The  organization  is  openly 
anti-Semitic;  Simmons  declared  in  the  same  speech  that  ''no 
member  is  received  unless  he  believes  in  the  Christian 
religion";  anti-Catholic,  for  he  stated:  ''We  accept  no  man 
for  membership  who  owes  any  kind  of  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  nation,  government,  institution,  sect,  people,  ruler 
or  people";  and  anti-Negro,  for  the  Imperial  Wizard 
asserted  with  vehemence,  "we  don't  bar  niggers;  they  bar 
themselves.  Let  them  change  their  color  .  .  .  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  makes  the  niggers  get  in  their  places  and  stay  in  their 
places  ..."  The  last  statement  was  greeted  with  applause. 
And  the  same  meeting  at  which  these  words  were  spoken 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  a  Dr.  C.  L.  Pattillo,  a  member 
of  the  original  Klan,  according  to  reports  from  the  meeting, 
— who  frequently  used  the  words  "for  Jesus'  sake"  during 
the  course  of  his  plea  for  divine  guidance. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  in  connection  with  the 
attempted  revival  has  been  the  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion of  the  Klan  by  the  better  element  in  the  South. 
Ex-Governor  Thomas  W.  Bickett,  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
nounced the  scheme  as  "a  wicked  appeal  to  race  prejudice," 
and  "a  smoke-screen  for  anarchy."  Governor  Cooper,  of 
South  Carolina,  deplored  the  acts  of  "fanatics"  who  were 
burning  cotton-gins  in  his  state  during  the  Fall  of  1920, 
which  acts  were  attributed  to  the  Klan,  although  that  has 
since  been  denied  by  the  Imperial  Wizard.  Governors 
Dorsey,  of  Georgia,  and  Kilby,  of  Alabama,  have  followed 
suit. 

The  Florida  Times-Union,  of  July  13,  1920,  published 
in  Jacksonville,  in  a  half-hearted  defense  of  the  original 
Klan,  states  of  the  new  Klan :  "The  old  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
a  product  of  the  times  and  a  necessity  of  the  times.  There  is 
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no  necessity  or  even  excuse  for  it  now.     There  are  no  crimes 
that  cannot  be  punished  by  law." 

The  Beaufort,  N.  C,  News  of  January  6,  1921,  declares: 
''Our  statute  books  have  plenty  of  laws  in  them;  probably 
too  many.  Their  enforcement  will  always  depend  upon  the 
purposes  and  wishes  of  the  people  and  not  upon  the  efforts 
of  secret  organizations." 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch  of  October  6, 
affirms:  "The  Ku  Kiux  Klan  disappeared  with  the  passage 
of  the  dark  days  that  are  gone,  thank  God!  never  to  return, 
and  ail  who  love  the  South  will  join  in  the  benediction: 
'Requiescat  in  pace.'  " 

James  F.  Boydstun,  in  a  letter  to  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Eagle  of  November  11,  tells  of  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Klan :  "First,  let  me  say  that  all  my  people  are  staunch, 
white.  Southern  democrats.  .  .  .  After  the  war  some  South- 
erners stated  this  organization  (the  Klan)  existed  solely  as  a 
means  of  controlling  and  enslaving  the  Negro  labor.  When 
Negro  slavery  became  illegal,  they  proposed  to  continue  this 
control  by  secret  and  illegal  methods.  .  .  .  There  never 
was  an  organiztaion  more  un-Christian  or  un-American  than 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan." 

The  most  unfavorable  Southern  comment  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  appeared  in  an  editorial  headed 
"Furnishing  a  Shield  for  Miscreants,"  in  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  of  January  19  and  reads :  "Since  the  organization  of 
the  order  known  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  its  chief  official  has 
been  kept  busy  explaining  its  law-abiding  nature.  He  now 
offers  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  anywhere  who  uses  the  name  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  an  unlawful  manner  or  in  connection 
with  any  purpose  or  movement  not  sanctioned  by  law  or 
order.  .  .  .  No  one  can  deny  that  lawlessness  has  increased 
since  the  organization  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  .  .  .  We  have 
a  wave  of  violence  for  which  Colonel  Simmons  says  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  not  responsible,  and  we  take  him  at  his 
word.   .    .    .   But  the  formation  of  an  organization  which 
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was  formed  for  violence  .  .  .  furnishes  an  object  for  suspi- 
cion, and  cowards  who  are  not  manly  enough  to  face  a  man 
single-handed  write  him  notes  threatening  his  life  and,  in 
some  cases,  men  have  been  taken  from  their  homes  and 
brutally  treated  .  .  .  there  was  no  violence  of  this  kind 
until  this  order  was  founded.  ..." 

The  Times-Union  apparently  does  not  consider  the  more 
than  three  thousand  lynchings  and  burnings  at  the  stake  in 
the  South  during  the  past  thirty  years,  nor  the  slaughter  of 
more  than  thirty  Negroes  in  Orange  County,  Florida,  on 
Election  Day  last  November  when  one  colored  man,  a  duly 
qualified  voter,  attempted  to  cast  his  ballot,  as  violence. 
Yet,  the  editor  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  mob  violence 
in  the  South,  unchecked,  has  created  a  Frankenstein  monster 
with  which  the  South  and  North  must  wrestle. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  revival  of  the  Klan 
seems  to  have  been  least  considered  by  those  who  seek  to 
revive  it.  That  element  is  the  12,000,000  colored  citizens  of 
America.  The  original  Klan  functioned  when  there  were 
only  4,000,000  of  them,  recently  emerged  from  slavery, 
ignorant,  superstitious,  easily  terrified.  Today  there  are 
three  times  that  number.  Four  hundred  thousand  of  their 
men  served  in  the  recent  war.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  university,  college,  high  school  and  grammar  school 
graduates  among  them.  They  own  more  than  one  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  They  have  more  than  two  hun- 
dred newspapers  and  magazines,  the  editors  of  which  are 
thinking  and  speaking  with  amazing  unanimity  in  denounc- 
ing the  Klan  and  advising  colored  men  and  women  to  fight 
and  die,  if  forced  to,  before  submitting  to  further  oppres- 
sion. The  present  mood  of  Negroes,  North  and  South,  is 
to  compromise  with  prejudice  no  further.  If  America  is 
wise,  she  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  unrest  among 
Negroes — and  who  can  assert  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
Negro's  resentment,  he  has  no  cause  for  it? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Southern 
states  during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
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Negro,  need  not  be  told  what  the  revival  of  the  Klan  means 
to  the  Negro  in  the  South.  But  what,  many  ask,  is  behind 
the  attempt  to  establish  this  movement  in  the  North?  The 
answer  is  easy.  Drawn  on  the  one  hand  into  the  North 
during  the  war  by  industrial  opportunity,  and  driven  out  of 
the  South  on  the  other  hand  by  oppressive  conditions  there, 
between  750,000  and  1,000,000  Negroes  have  migrated  since 
1915.  As  a  result,  the  South  has  felt  keenly  the  losing  of 
this  labor  and  has  suffered  heavy  financial  losses.  Among 
a  small  percentage  of  Southern  employers  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  old  order  of  Negro  oppression  has  passed  and 
definite  steps  are  being  taken  to  eradicate  some  of  the  evils. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  larger  element  which  still 
holds  to  the  doctrine  of  ''keeping  the  nigger  in  his  place." 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  by  spreading  its  propaganda  in  North- 
ern industrial  centers,  seeks  to  oust  Negroes  from  employ- 
ment, thinking  that  they  will  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
South.  Having  served  America  faithfully  during  the  War, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  tide  of  immigration  from  Europe 
furnishing  a  great  mass  of  cheap  labor  for  Northern  indus- 
tries, Negroes  are  to  be  driven  by  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion back  to  the  land  of  lynchings.  An  example  of  this  can 
be  seen  in  Detroit  where  the  unemployment  situation  is 
acute — perhaps  more  acute  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 
It  cannot  be  said  definitely  that  conditions  there  affecting 
the  Negro  are  due  to  Klan  propaganda.  The  facts  will  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

About  the  first  of  January  of  the  present  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Employers^  Association,  which  organ- 
ization includes  a  majority  of  the  employers  of  Detroit,  one 
of  the  recommendations  was  that  no  more  Negroes  be  em- 
ployed in  the  industrial  plants  of  that  city,  and  that  the 
employers  get  rid  of  all  colored  employees  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  reason  assigned  was  that  Negroes  had  failed. 
This  latter  statement  is  amazing  in  view  of  the  statements 
of  the  same  group  less  than  a  year  ago  when  a  canvass  was 
made  of  one  hundred  of  the  largest  plants,  the  managers 
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of  which  gave  definite  statements  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  their  colored  employees.  Of  the  one  hundred,  fifty  gave 
very  favorable  reports,  tv^enty  gave  favorable  reports,  stat- 
ing that  Negroes  w^ere  not  as  good  as  American  w^hites,  but 
w^ere  far  superior  to  foreigners.  Tw^enty  replied  that 
Negroes  vs^ere  more  irregular  than  foreigners,  but  were  quite 
good  as  workmen  and  increasing  in  promptness  and  regu- 
larity as  they  became  accustomed  to  Northern  conditions. 
Ten  stated  that  Negroes  had  failed,  but  in  each  of  these 
cases  Southern  white  men  were  managers  of  the  plants.  The 
inquiry  may  be  summarized;  fifty  per  cent,  very  favorable; 
twenty  per  cent,  favorable;  twenty  per  cent,  fairly  favor- 
able; ten  per  cent,  unfavorable — with  this  true  less  than  a 
year  ago  after  four  years  of  experience  with  Negro  labor, 
why  the  wholly  unfavorable  report  now? 

One  circumstance  in  the  Detroit  situation  which  leads  one 
to  believe  that  insidious  forces  have  been  at  work,  is  that  the 
relief  agencies  of  Detroit,  when  Negroes  apply  for  aid,  tell 
these  applicants  that  they  have  no  funds  for  aiding  colored 
people,  but  that  they  will  furnish  railroad  fare  for  them 
to  the  South.  When  one  considers  that  the  railroad  fare 
from  Detroit  to  Mississippi,  for  example,  would  furnish 
relief  for  four  or  five  families  for  a  period  of  at  least  a 
week,  such  offers  are  highly  suspicious.  These  conditions 
may  not  be  due  to  Ku  Klux  Klan  propaganda,  but  they  show 
definitely  how  its  propaganda  can  militate  against  the  Negro 
in  Northern  industries  with  exceedingly  vicious  results. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  as  an  organization  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. Its  methods  cannot  and  will  not  succeed.  As  an 
indication  of  further  intolerance  in  the  treatment  of  colored 
citizens  of  America  and  a  further  aggravation  of  the  already 
tense  race  relations,  it  is  highly  significant  and  ominous. 
If  America  wishes  to  avert  racial  clashes  which  may  make 
the  orgies  of  Chicago  and  Washington  pale  into  insig- 
nificance, it  will  take  immediate  action  to  stamp  out,  not 
only  the  farcical  organization  of  Imperial  Wizard  Sim- 
mons, but  the  spirit  which  makes  so  un-American  an  organ- 
ization possible. 
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By  Otto  H.  Kahn 

*[This  memorandum  was  written  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war.  The  then  anticipated  occasion  for  publishing  it  did  not  arise.  It  is  now 
published  exactly  as  it  was  written  at  that  time.  The  financial  developments 
brought  about  by  that  war  only  emphasize  the  value  and  importance  of  the  services 
which  bankers  are  qualified  to  render.  The  economic  changes  resulting  from  the 
war  do  not  call  for  any  modification  of  this  memorandum  except  only  in  respect 
to  what  is  stated  therein  as  to  the  placing  of  American  railroad  issues  in  Europe, 
inasmuch  as  such  transactions  will  be  impracticable  for  the  time  being  and  doubt- 
less for  some  years  to  come. — Otto  H.  Kahn.] 

Memorandum  in  explanation  of  the  various  methods  of 
marketing  securities  and  the  experience  and  considerations 
upon  which  is  founded  the  existing  custom  of  the  principal 
American  railroad  companies  of  marketing  their  securities 
through  bankers,  and  more  particularly  the  practice  of  nu- 
merous railroad  companies  in  dealing  with  some  particular 
banker  or  banking  group, 

CONDITION  of  controlling  force  in  every  public 
service  industry  and  having  particularly  important 
consequences  in  connection  with  American  railways,  is  the 
persistent  necessity  for  extensions  and  improvements  that 
constantly  require  the  investment  of  additional  capital. 

Some  measure  of  the  extent  of  this  continuing  absorption 
of  capital  is  supplied  by  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  show  that  between  July  1,  1907, 
and  the  same  date  in  1912,  the  railways  reporting  to  the 
Commission  found  it  necessary  to  add  the  immense  sum  of 
$2,823,220,561  in  cash  to  the  actual  cost  of  their  facilities. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  several  high  authorities  that  in 
order  to  meet  with  any  degree  of  adequacy  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  for  new  construction,  for  additional  main 
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tracks,  sidings  and  yards,  for  equipment  and  terminal  facili- 
ties, for  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  for  block  signaling  and  other  safety  appliances, 
and  the  requisite  general  strengthening  and  improvement 
of  existing  properties,  expenditures  are  called  for,  aggregat- 
ing from  $700,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  each  year  for  a 
series  of  years  to  come. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  never-ceasing  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  more  and  better  railway  services,  and 
unless  this  demand  is  to  remain  unsatisfied  the  railway  man- 
agements must  find  some  way  to  attract  to  the  railway  in- 
dustry an  uninterrupted  and  steadily  augmenting  flow  of 
new  capital. 

The  sole  means  available  to  obtain  from  investors  the 
additional  capital  necessary  to  meet  this  constant  pressure 
for  extensions  and  improvements  is  the  sale  of  shares  of 
stock,  mortgage  bonds  or  other  securities.  In  addition,  a 
large  volume  of  securities  must  be  distributed  annually  in 
order  to  refund  maturing  obligations.  For  this  reason,  the 
determination  of  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  se- 
curities required  to  obtain  new  capital  constitutes  a  prob- 
lem which  every  railway  management  must  do  its  best  to 
solve. 

The  prime  necessities  of  a  satisfactory  method  are — 

(1)  that  the  capital  requirements  of  a  program  covering  a 
considerable  period  and  requiring  a  considerable  total  outlay  may 
be  provided  for  in  advance  and  with  certainty,  and 

(2)  that  the  price  obtained  for  railroad  securities  shall  be 

as  high  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  met 
by  any  method  that  does  not  commend  the  investment  as 
strongly  as  the  facts  justify  to  the  largest  possible  number 
of  potential  investors. 

Three  methods  of  marketing  railway  securities  may  be 
considered.    These  are: 

A.  Public  offerings,  calling  for  bids. 

B.  Offerings  to  shareholders  at  a  fixed  price. 

C.  By  negotiation  with  investment  bankers. 
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These  methods  will  be  examined  and  their  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  (if  any),  as  may  appear,  dis- 
cussed. 


The  Existing  Practice 

As  a  rule,  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States,  like 
those  of  other  countries,  market  their  securities  by  selling 
them  either  to  or  through  bankers.  Even  in  cases  where  se- 
curities are  offered  for  pro  rata  subscription  to  a  corpora- 
tion's stockholders  it  is  customary  for  the  corporation  to 
protect  itself  by  arranging  with  bankers  to  underwrite,  or 
to  form  a  group  to  underwrite,  their  sale,  that  is,  to  agree  to 
purchase  such  of  the  securities  as  are  not  taken  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  cases  in  which  railroad  companies  have  successfully 
sold  their  securities  direct  to  the  investor  are  exceedingly 
rare. 

Most  of  the  important  railroad  companies  make  a  prac- 
tice of  dealing  with  a  particular  banking  house  or  a  particu- 
lar group  of  bankers  in  marketing  securities.  This  relation- 
ship rarely  rests  on  formal  contract.  The  cases  in  which  a 
railroad  company  formally  appoints  a  banking  firm  its  fiscal 
agent  or  banker  are  few.  As  a  rule,  the  relationship  is 
informal  and  tacit. 

A  railroad  company  gradually  comes  to  recognize  a  par- 
ticular banking  house*  as  its  banker  so  that  in  case  it  has 
securities  to  be  sold  or  underwritten  it  naturally  looks  to 
that  banking  house  to  take  charge  of  the  business,  especially 
in  large  issues  of  securities. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  rarely  can  be  a  stand- 
ing agreement  or  understanding  as  to  the  prices  and  terms 
upon  which  a  banker  will  purchase  or  underwrite  securities 

*The  term  "Banker"  or  "Banking  Firm,"  as  used  in  this  article,  is  meant  to 
include  any  financial  concern,  private  or  corporate,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
purchasing  and  issuing  securities. 
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for  a  railroad  company  whose  business  he  regularly  handles. 
Usually  the  prices  at  which  securities  can  be  sold  or  under- 
written depend  too  much  upon  time  and  circumstances  to 
render  any  such  understanding  practicable. 

Therefore,  the  relationship  between  a  railroad  company 
and  its  banker  is  of  the  most  indefinite  character.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  relationship  means  not  only  that  when  the 
railroad  has  securities  to  be  sold  or  underwritten,  it  first 
goes  to  its  banker  and  endeavors  to  negotiate  an  arrange- 
ment, but  it  means  that  the  railroad  has  at  its  disposal  con- 
tinuously the  services,  skill,  standing,  experience,  advice  and 
financial  potency  of  the  banker. 

The  banker's  functions  are,  for  instance,  to  keep  track  of 
the  financial  situation  and  requirements  of  the  railroad,  to 
assist  in  the  preparation, — in  advance  of  the  need — of  a 
proper  and  serviceable  system  for  financing  such  require- 
ments, to  advise  as  to  the  class,  kind  and  denomination  of 
securities  to  be  issued  and  as  to  the  best  time  for  selling  them, 
so  that  his  clients  may  not  miss  an  opportune  moment  for 
meeting  their  requirements,  to  scrutinize  the  mortgages  and 
deeds  of  trust  under  which  securities  are  to  be  issued,  and 
to  indicate  from  his  survey  of  the  markets  of  the  world  his 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  securities  which  could  be  ab- 
sorbed in  one  or  the  other  market. 

The  terms  of  a  negotiation  are  by  no  means  imposed  by 
the  banker,  for  it  is  easily  within  the  means,  and  is  as  an  im- 
portant and  responsible  duty,  of  those  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiations on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  reasonable  market  value  of  the  securities 
which  it  desires  to  sell  and  to  insist  upon  obtaining  a  fully 
adequate  price. 

The  terms  are  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  agreement, 
and  if  a  railroad  company  cannot  secure  what  it  considers 
satisfactory  terms  from  the  banker  it  either  postpones  the 
business  or  takes  it  to  other  bankers. 

Competition,  the  prevailing  market  prices  of  existing 
issues,  fix  very  closely  the  prices  at  which  new  securities  can 
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be  sold  to  investors,  and  competition  and  custom  likewise 
regulate  the  profits  and  commissions  of  bankers.  The  banker 
who  would  make  a  practice  of  marketing  the  securities  of 
his  clients  at  prices  materially  below  the  prevailing  prices, 
would  soon  lose  his  clients. 

All  of  this  is  equally  true  of  the  relations  between  a  rail- 
road company  and  a  banker  who  happens  to  sit  upon  its 
board  of  directors.  The  influence  which  the  directorship 
gives  to  a  banker  in  dealing  with  the  corporation  of  which 
he  is  a  director,  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated  and  the 
conditions  under  which  a  banker  deals  with  such  a  corpora- 
tion have  been  much  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 

In  the  matter  of  the  prices  at  which  securities  are  ac- 
quired, it  is  by  no  means  an  aid  or  advantage  to  a  banker  to 
be  on  the  board  of  a  railroad,  and  it  is  easily  susceptible  of 
proof  that  railroads  dealing  with  bankers  who  sit  on  their 
boards,  obtain  certainly  as  favorable  prices  for  their  secur- 
ities as  railroads  of  similar  credit  and  standing  not  having 
bankers  on  their  directorate. 

Bankers  advise  on  the  methods,  times,  etc.,  for  the  issue 
of  securities,  but  do  not  themselves  determine  or  control  the 
prices  at  which  they  buy  a  company's  securities.  Nor  do 
banking  interests  dominate  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  rail- 
roads nowadays,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  former  days. 

The  instances  are  comparatively  infrequent  where  a  rail- 
road company,  after  having  once  established  relations  with 
a  strong  banking  house  which  has  effectually  handled  its  se- 
curities and  gained  its  confidence,  finds  it  to  its  interest  to 
change  that  relationship — a  relationship  which,  whilst  not 
limiting:  the  railroad's  freedom  of  action  according  to  its 
own  judgment  of  its  best  interest,  does  involve  upon  the  part 
of  the  bankers  certain  definite  and  continuous  duties  and 
obligations,  more  fully  referred  to  later  on. 
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It  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  railroad  company 
usually  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  free  to  terminate  its  re- 
lationship with  its  bankers. 

That  changes  in  the  relationships  between  railroads  and 
bankers  do  occur  quite  frequently  is  indicated  by  the  varia- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  connec- 
tions, and  the  relative  influence  and  position  of  the  promi- 
nent banking  firms  which  deal  in  railroad  securities. 

It  is  now  claimed  in  certain  quarters  that  the  practice 
above  outlined  is  wrong  and  that  railroad  companies  would 
do  better  if  they  would  discontinue  the  practice  of  dealing 
regularly  with  particular  banking  houses,  and,  whenever 
they  have  securities  to  sell,  would  offer  them  for  competitive 
sale,  regardless  of  past  affiliations. 

Some  even  urge  that  bankers  should  not  be  used  at  all, 
not  even  upon  a  competitive  basis,  but  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies should  sell  their  securities  directly  to  their  own 
stockholders  or  to  investors,  preferably  offering  them  for 
public  competition  and  accepting  the  bids  of  the  highest 
bidders. 

II 

The  services  of  the  bankers  in  the  sales  of  large  issues 
of  securities  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  essential  to  assure 
success. 

In  selling  all  kinds  of  commodities  a  certain  degree  of 
skill,  efficiency  and  experience  is  required.  Some  com- 
modities are  more  easily  sold  than  others.  Most  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold,  in  limited  quantity  and  at  distinct  conces- 
sions in  price,  at  public  offering  or  auction. 

But  it  is  recognized  that  the  public  reached  by  any  such 
offering  is  never  more  extensive  than  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
est which  through  advertising  and  otherwise  it  is  possible 
to  arouse,  and  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  commodity  offered,  and  that  to  at  least  the 
extent  in  which  bidders  are  uncertain  as  to  quality  their 
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bids  are  below  actual  value.  Railway  securities  are  com- 
modities having  widely  varying  values  both  as  to  different 
securities  at  the  same  time  and  as  to  the  same  securities  at 
different  times.  They  are  offered  to  purchasers  who  are 
asked  to  exchange  for  them  portions  of  their  capital  posses- 
sions, and  the  timidity  of  investors  is  a  well-known  and  im- 
portant element  in  the  problem  of  distribution. 

Hence,  whatever  corporation  offers  its  securities  at  pub- 
lic auction  cannot  expect  to  receive  bids  from  investors  who 
are  outside  of  the  relatively  limited  field  in  which  the  cor- 
poration and  its  management  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
particular  securities  offered  are  known. 

In  the  case  of  the  railways  in  the  whole  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  no  local  market  of  adequate  propor- 
tions can  be  counted  on,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  people 
of  this  region  find  other  local  investments  so  much  more 
profitable  and  satisfactory  that  they  are  generally  averse  to 
investing  in  railway  securities  to  any  large  extent. 

Those  who  advocate  that  railroad  companies  should 
make  a  practice  of  selling  their  securities  directly  to  their 
stockholders,  or  to  investors  without  the  intervention  of 
bankers,  ignore  the  conditions  under  which  modern  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale  must  be  done.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  business  which  requires  in  greater  degree  the 
combination  of  skill,  experience,  capital  and  reputation 
than  is  required  in  the  sale  of  securities  on  a  large  scale. 

A  railroad  company  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  that 
combination.  The  sale  of  securities  is  not  its  business.  It 
is  simply  an  incident  to  its  business,  or  rather  a  means  of 
placing  it  in  a  position  to  carry  on  its  business.  Accord- 
ingly, when  it  has  securities  to  sell,  it  naturally  turns  to  those 
who  are  skilled,  efficient  and  trustworthy  in  the  sale  of  se- 
curities. 

Railroads  would  suffer  seriously  in  credit  from  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  sell  securities  by  public  subscription. 
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If  railroads  offered  bonds  direct  for  public  subscription 
in  limited  amounts,  the  result  might  be  fairly  satisfactory 
in  good  or  normal  times,  although  even  then,  deprived  of 
the  facilities,  the  skill  and  the  sponsorship  of  responsible 
bankers,  the  prices  obtained  would  probably  be  lower  than 
those  which  would  have  been  realized  by  dealing  with  a 
banker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  rail- 
road would  necessarily  find  itself  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
funds  it  requires  would  be  realized  as  the  result  of  the  public 
offering.* 

In  unfavorable  times,  of  course,  the  public's  response 
would  be  small,  at  times  exceedingly  small.  It  occurs  very 
frequently  that  bankers  or  syndicates  have  to  carry  issues  of 
bonds  which  they  have  purchased  for  many  months  or  even 
years,  until  investment  demand  returns.  If  an  issue  of  bonds 
offered  by  a  railroad  for  competitive  bids  on  direct  public 
subscription  resulted  in  non-success,  the  issue,  if  then  sale- 
able at  all,  could  only  be  disposed  of  at  a  very  heavy  sacrifice. 

The  non-success  of  such  public  offering  and  the  conse- 
quent public  knowledge  that  the  railroad  has  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  funds  it  requires,  would  always  cause  grave 
damage  to  a  railroad's  credit,  if  it  did  not  for  the  time  en- 
tirely destroy  it,  would  cause  alarm  amongst  investors,  and 
in  not  a  few  cases  might  cause  bankruptcy. 

Even  in  the  case  of  great  cities  like  New  York  whose 
securities  command  the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence 
and  who  are  compelled  by  law  to  make  public  offering  of 
their  securities  and  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidders,  the 
highest  bidders  are  usually  banks  and  bankers,  who  buy  the 
securities  in  the  first  instance  for  ultimate  sale  to  investors.* 

Investors  as  a  class  prefer  to  buy  even  municipal  se- 


*A  few  weeks  ago  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad  offered  for  competition  by- 
sealed  tenders  an  issue  of  $2,300,000  of  its  6%  one  year  notes.  Athough  the 
Vermont  Valley  Railroad  is  a  very  prosperous  concern,  having  paid  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  10%  per  annum  for  nine  years,  and  the  notes  have  the  additional 
security  of  being  guaranteed  by  the  Connecticut  River  R.  R.  Co.,  the  offering 
resulted  in  complete  failure,  practically  no  bids  having  been  received. 

*Even  so  exceptional  a  security  as  the  Bonds  of  the  State  of  New  York  which 
were  offered  for  public  competition  several  years  ago,  were  not  subscribed  for  by 
the  public  at  prices  equalling  those  bid  by  Bankers,  and  both  issues  in  their 
entirety  were  consequently  allotted  to  Bankers. 
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curities  from  bankers  rather  than  directly  from  cities,  Be- 
cause they  want  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  judgment 
which  the  trained  banker  is  competent  to  give,  and  of  the 
moral  responsibility  which  goes  with  them. 

It  is  a  matter  not  of  surmise  but  of  recorded  fact  that, 
many  times,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  subscriptions  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  offerings  of  bonds  by  the  City 
of  New  York  would  have  failed  and  the  City  would  have 
been  subjected  thereby  to  serious  embarrassment  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  subscriptions  by  banks  and  bankers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cities  have  been 
better  off  under  the  practice  of  selling  bonds  at  public  offer- 
ing to  the  highest  bidders  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  permitted  to  deal  privately  with  the  bankers  as 
do  the  railroads.  But,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  railroad  companies  could  not  possibly  expect  to 
fare  as  well  as  do  the  municipalities  if  they  had  to  depend 
upon  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  public  demand  by  at- 
tempting to  sell  their  securities  at  public  offering  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Especially  does  this  hold  true  in  the  case  of  the  less  strong 
railroads,  for  the  investing  public  at  large  will  neither  go 
to  the  trouble,  nor  possesses  the  qualifications,  to  analyze 
for  itself  the  position  of,  and  to  form  a  reasoned  estimate 
based  upon  the  compilation  and  study  of  statistical  and  other 
data  as  to  the  degree  of  safety  of,  the  securities  of  the  less 
well-known  properties. 

Such  analysis  and  study  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Investment  Banker  who  in  buying  the  securities  and  offer- 
ing them  for  sale  gives  public  notice,  so  to  speak,  that  he  has 
examined  into,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to,  their  intrinsic 
safety  and  merit,  who  places  the  information  gathered  by 
him  at  the  disposal  of  his  clients  in  convenient  and  easily 
understood  form,  and  who  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his 
reputation  and  his  moral  responsiblity  enhances  the  salabii- 
ity  and  the  standing  of  the  securities  for  which  he  becomes 
sponsor. 

{To  be  concluded) 


WASTING  BILLIONS  IN  SMOKE 

By  S.  W.  Straus 

(RODIGIOUS  examples  of  waste  have  been  by  no 
means  unusual  in  this  country.  Vast  empires  of 
waste  land  lie  within  our  borders.  Our  great  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  are  vibrant  with  potential  water-power 
which  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  lowering  production 
costs  and  conserving  our  supply  of  coal  and  petroleum.  Our 
annual  wastage  of  food  products  through  inefficient  mar- 
keting arrangements  is  beyond  calculation.  According  to 
a  recent  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  our  annual 
waste  of  fuel  oil  is  41,000,000  barrels,  or  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  consumed.  During  the  war  the  Oil 
Conservation  Bureau  estimated  that  our  annual  losses  of 
petroleum  products  and  natural  gas  approximated  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  instances  of  our  general  ineffi- 
ciency and  lack  of  thrift  is  included  in  the  appalling  waste 
and  destruction  through  smoke.  When  we  observe  black 
clouds  pouring  from  the  smokestacks  and  chimneys  of  our 
great  industrial  plants  we  do  not  realize  that  these  apparent 
symbols  of  business  progress  mean  a  direct  waste  of 
$1,000,000,000  a  year,  and  a  loss  through  damage  of  twice 
that  figure.  In  brief,  according  to  recent  reliable  statis- 
tics we  are  sending  up  $3,000,000,000  in  smoke  every  year, 
which  means  an  average  personal  loss  of  about  $30  to  each 
of  us.  These  losses  consist  of  ammonia,  phosphate,  benzol, 
tar,  and  gas,  which  are  turned  loose  in  the  air  with  the  con- 
sequent damage  to  health  and  property.  This  fabulous 
waste  and  damage  is  due  to  both  improper  mining  methods 
and  inefficient  systems  of  firing. 
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During  the  war  the  Fuel  Administration  found  that  be- 
tween 25,000,000  and  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  could  be  saved 
in  the  industrial  plants  of  the  United  States  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  firing,  stopping  the  leaks  around  boiler  settings, 
and  through  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  means  of 
boiler  plant  operations.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
large  losses  do  not  include  the  coal  waste  at  the  mines,  which 
is  said  to  run  high  into  the  millions  of  tons  a  year. 

It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  one  waste  begets  another. 
Thus  our  enormous  waste  of  fuel  means  an  added  load  for 
our  overburdened  transportation  facilities,  inadequate 
and  inefficient  facilities  for  carrying  food  to  market  means 
lack  of  supply  and  higher  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  large 
cities,  while  these  same  food  supplies  are  going  to  waste  in 
the  rural  places,  thus  imposing  a  hardship  on  the  city  buyer 
and  the  country  producer  of  farm  and  garden  materials. 

Lack  of  thrift  in  one  place  means  loss  and  inefficiency 
in  another,  and  all  of  us  must  share  the  burden.  The 
$3,000,000,000  which  goes  up  in  smoke  does  not  tell  the  en- 
tire story  of  these  losses. 

In  addition  to  greater  efficiency  and  thrift  in  the  mines 
and  factories,  we  are  urgently  in  need  of  the  development  of 
our  water-power  facilities.  The  present  project  of  harness- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  an  instance  of  what  could  be 
done  toward  fuel  conservation  in  this  way.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  5,000,000  horse-power  can  be  developed  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  every  horse-power  thus  created  will  save 
ten  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  total  undeveloped  water- 
power  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  approximately 
50,000,000  horse-power,  which  is  five  times  the  amount  that 
we  have  made  use  of  so  far. 

But  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  great 
public  awakening  to  the  need  of  thrift.  We  are  prone  to  re- 
gard this  virtue  as  one  which  means  mere  penny  saving. 
Too  many  of  us  think  of  it  as  a  form  of  tightfistedness.  What 
thrift  really  means  is  the  elimination  of  waste.  We  save 
money  only  when  we  cease  to  be  wasteful.    We  gain  time 
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and  make  progress  when  we  eliminate  idleness,  and  become 
efficient  as  we  are  able  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  useless 
energy.  Industry  will  attain  its  utmost  efficiency  and  per- 
form its  part  in  the  development  of  civilization  to  the  high- 
est extent  when  all  forms  of  waste  are  eliminated. 

As  a  nation  we  shall  become  thrifty  only  as  we  study  and 
understand  thrift  and  apply  it  to  our  daily  lives.  Above  all 
things  else  we  should  see  that  its  principles  are  taught  in 
our  schools,  so  that  coming  generations  shall  receive  the 

benefit  of  its  wholesome  influence.  The  statistician's  grim 
figures  of  waste  and  loss  through  thriftlessness  in  this  coun- 
try will  prove  of  no  avail  unless  we  are  willing  to  discuss 
remedies  in  terms  of  education. 

Business  and  industry  can  do  much  in  working  out  their 
problems  and  in  stopping  the  leaks,  but  what  is  needed  pri- 
marily is  a  nation  of  thrift  practitioners.  This  can  come  only 
through  the  process  of  education.  Among  America's  most 
vital  needs  today,  I  should  place  none  as  more  urgent  than 
the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  schools. 


THE  LONDON  STAGE  OF  TODAY 

By  ROSWELL  DaGUE 

S  I  open  my  copy  of  The  Times  each  morning  at  my 
London  breakfast  table  and  turn  to  its  wide  columns 
of  theatrical  advertisements,  I  wonder  what  the  newest  trend 
of  the  English  stage  is  likely  to  be?  Here  is  a  public  which 
appears  almost  frantically  eager  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
yet  plays  which  seem  certain  of  success  fail,  while  doubtful 
ventures  have  genuine  popularity.  As  an  Amdifican  in 
London,  with  a  real  fondness  for  the  stage,  I  ask  myself  what 
it  all  means?  Has  the  war  changed  conditions  in  the  theatre, 
as  in  many  other  places?  And  if  so,  is  that  change  for  bet- 
ter, or  for  worse? 

Certainly  in  the  six  months  and  more  which  I  have  spent 
in  the  city,  there  has  been  the  most  varied  assortment  of 
plays  bidding  for  popular  approval.  New  York  has  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  These  plays 
have  ranged  from  the  usual  Christmas  pantomimes  and 
childrens'  fairy-stories  to  serious  discussions  of  serious  sub- 
jects, from  French  revues  to  smart  society  dramas,  and  from 
American  jazz  shows  to  revivals  of  Shakespeare  and  the  old 
English  moralities. 

Pick  up  any  London  newspaper  of  today.  You  will 
find  that  the  city  has  something  like  forty  first-class  theatres 
presenting  legitimate  plays.  New  York  has  approximately 
the  same  number.  Of  these  theatres  about  one-fourth  are 
given  over  consistently  to  musical  comedies  and  pantomimes 
— a  small  percentage,  all  things  considered.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  are  chameleon-like  in  their  changes  from  the 
frivolous  to  the  serious,  and  back  again.  And  after  seeing 
not  less  than  fifty  London   productions  of  all  sorts   and 
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descriptions,  one  thing  is  inevitably  impressed  upon  an 
American  like  myself — it  is  that  there  is  practically  not  one 
of  them  which  does  not,  somehow  or  other,  give  an  echo 
of  the  war.  It  has  burned  its  way  deep  into  everything 
English. 

If  you  are  an  American  who  knew  your  London  in  the 
days  long  before  the  war,  this  fact  will  be  driven  home  with 
especial  force.  And  you  cannot  help  remark  the  difference, 
in  that  respect,  between  this  capital  of  the  British  Empire 
and  our  own  financial  and  social  capital.  New  York.  I  saw 
New  York,  and  its  theatres,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  when  the  United  States  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
world-conflict.  For  a  few  months,  while  in  uniform,  I  was 
away  from  it.  But  I  saw  it  again  shortly  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  and  so  know  how  little  its  stage  showed 
any  influence  during  that  period  of  the  colossal  struggle. 

In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  conscious  almost 
every  moment  of  an  underlying  note  of  sadness  in  every- 
thing. To  be  sure,  the  city  never  was  a  gay  and  frivolous 
place  like  its  neighbor,  Paris.  They  are  not  inclined  that 
way,  these  English.  Add  to  their  native  disclination  to 
show  their  feelings  the  fact  that  there  is  probably  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  the  Isles  who  has  not  known  what  it  means  to 
lose  a  close  friend  or  relative  and  you  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  sombreness  which  smites  one  at  every  turn. 

Yet  during  the  war  and  since,  the  English  theatres  have 
experienced  times  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity,  from 
all  accounts.  People  here  have  turned  to  them  for  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness,  as  human  beings  everywhere  seek  amuse- 
ment after  any  great  calamity.  They  still  flock  by  the  hun- 
dreds. One  of  the  sights  of  the  city  any  evening  at  any 
theatre  is  the  long  line,  or  queue,  of  men  and  women  waiting 
for  admission  to  the  pit  or  gallery,  where  cheap,  unreserved 
seats  are  to  be  had. 

But  this  waiting  line,  if  you  will  observe  it,  is  a  sober 
one.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  across  the  sidewalk, 
in  the  street,  is  a  crippled  or  blinded  ex-service  man  grind- 
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ing  out  some  old  war  tune  on  a  wheesy  street-organ?  Or, 
perhaps,  if  the  crowd  is  a  matinee  one,  it  stands  and  watches 
a  parade  of  former  soldiers,  many  of  them  wearing  war 
medals,  marching  under  huge  "unemployment"  signs. 

The  result  is  that,  when  the  crowd  has  found  its  way 
into  the  theatre,  its  frame  of  mind  is  not  one  of  careless  good 
humor.  If  you  look  about  at  the  faces  of  the  audience,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  none  of  the  irresponsibility  or  vivacity 
which  we  know  so  well  in  New  York.  There  is  either  a 
desire  to  forget  utterly  the  problems  of  the  world  outside,  or 
a  desire  to  face  and  study  them  squarely. 

As  an  American,  one  cannot  help  contrasting  that  atti- 
tude with  our  own  light-hearted  acceptance  of  a  "Ziegfeld 
Follies,"  or  even  of  a  play  with  a  serious  under-current  like 
James  Forbes's  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair."  We  Americans 
know  that  the  war  has  brought  problems,  social,  economic 
and  political.  That  play  of  Mr.  Forbes's  presented  one  of 
those  problems — the  change  brought  about  in  the  position 
of  a  woman,  mother  of  a  growing  family,  by  her  work  in  a 
field  broader  than  that  of  her  own  home.  Yet  our  audiences, 
for  the  most  part,  dismissed  that  play  as  a  "comedy,"  laugh- 
ing at  its  amusing  aspects.  We  refused  to  take  its  theme 
seriously. 

The  English  playgoers,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  their 
theatres  with  the  background  of  the  war  always  close  at 
hand.  They  cannot  escape  it,  because  whether  they  want 
to  see  it  or  not,  its  impressions  are  too  indissolubly  made 
upon  the  life  of  their  country. 

If  an  imprint  is  made  upon  the  very  soul  of  a  nation,  as 
the  late  war  has  seared  its  way  into  the  fibre  of  the  English, 
it  is  bound  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon  its  institu- 
tions. And  if  you  are  an  American  in  London  today,  and 
you  go  to  one  theatre  after  another,  you  will  find  that  the 
plays  behind  the  footlights  bear  witness  to  England's  five 
years  of  tragic  warfare.  Are  they  the  better,  or  the  worse, 
for  it?  Has  the  war  stimulated  the  actor  and  the  writer 
to  a  deeper  and  finer  understanding,  through  suffering,  of 
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human  nature?  Or  has  it  tended  to  debase  and  degrade  the 
art  of  the  drama?  Each  individual  will  probably  draw  his 
own  conclusions  upon  that  point,  as  I  have  done. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  to  see  the  latest  drama 
by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  "The  Unknown,"  acted  here 
this  winter.  You  would  doubtless  remember  Mr.  Maugham 
as  the  playwright  who,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  us  such  '^tea- 
cup"  comedies  as  Billie  Burke's  vehicle,  "Mrs.  Dot,"  or 
John  Drew's  evening  clothes  farce,  "Jack  Straw."  In  "The 
Unknown"  there  was  not  a  suggestion  of  the  frivolous  or 
the  comic.  It  was  a  play  inspired  by  the  war,  though  it 
contained  not  a  trace  of  fighting  or  war  heroics,  or  even  of 
uniforms.  Rather,  it  had  to  do  with  certain  questions  which 
many  a  man  asked  himself  during  the  war,  and  which  many 
a  man  has  asked  since.  And  by  far  the  most  absorbing 
aspect  of  the  play  was  the  attitude  of  its  audience  toward  it. 

"The  Unknown"  dealt  with  the  religious  phase  of  exist- 
ence. It  set  forth,  in  dramatic  form,  the  question,  "Is 
there  a  God?"  Mr.  Maugham  made  no  attempt  to  answer 
this  riddle.  He  chose  rather  to  present  the  problem,  leav- 
ing each  auditor  free  to  supply  his  own  solution.  The  way 
in  which  the  audience  received  the  points  made  in  turn  by 
the  deeply  religious  man,  the  agnostic  and  the  infidel  showed 
the  keen  interest  which  English  men  and  women  take  in  the 
problem  today. 

One  of  the  characters,  a  widow,  had  had  both  her  sons 
killed  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  She  was  portrayed  as  a 
woman  who  had  always  possessed  a  profound  faith  in  a 
Being  of  Infinite  Mercy.  But  the  death  of  her  boys  had 
shattered  that  belief,  and  from  the  depth  of  her  soul  she 
cries,  "Who  can  forgive  God?"  Women  in  the  audience 
who,  perhaps,  had  lost  their  own  sons,  greeted  this  speech 
with  storms  of  applause.  It  seemed  to  express  a  sentiment 
which  the  woman  in  the  orchestra  stalls  shared  with  her 
fellow-woman  in  the  topmost  gallery.  And  it  explained, 
doubtless,  one  reason  for  the  increasing  decline  in  certain 
quarters  of  church  affiliations. 
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A  still  different  phase  of  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to 
be  had  in  another  play  of  the  past  winter,  ''The  Right  to 
Strike,"  by  Ernest  Hutchinson.  Here  the  dramatist  asked 
his  audience  to  view  with  him  the  subject  of  war  in  general, 
and  the  conditions  it  has  brought  to  England. 

First,  he  gave  to  one  his  characters,  an  ex-soldier,  a 
speech  something  to  this  effect: 

"It  was  old  men  and  old  brains  that  landed  us  in  the  last 
war,  and  young  men  with  young  brains  who  had  to  fight  it. 
If  England  ever  has  another  war,  the  old  men  will  have 
to  win  it!" 

To  judge  by  the  applause  which  followed  this  speech, 
the  young  men  in  England  today  will  never  stand  for  an- 
other war.  And  the  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  war  has 
left  England  confronted  with  such  monumental  problems, 
within  and  without,  that  nothing  could  induce  her  to  sacri- 
fice the  millions  in  men  and  money  which  would  be  her 
toll.  Something  of  her  state  of  mind  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  still  another  speech  from  the  same  play. 

An  elderly  doctor,  who  had  been  a  stay-at-home,  sums 
the  matter  up  to  his  son,  an  ex-soldier. 

"You,  and  millions  like  you,"  he  says,  "have  been  away 
for  five  years,  and  youVe  thought  of  the  Old  Country  carry- 
ing on  just  the  same  as  usual. — But  the  war's  spread  a  new 
spirit  here. — You  reckoned  on  a  better  spirit, — a  closer 
knitting  of  interests  between  class  and  class;  the  spirit  of  a 
great  danger  met  and  beaten. — Instead,  it  is  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  distrust.  Strikes,  profiteering  and  labour 
troubles  everywhere.  YouVe  finished  one  war  abroad,  only 
to  find  another,  almost  worse,  at  home.  Worse,  because  it's 
Briton  against  Briton  this  time." 

You  have  only  to  glance  over  the  English  papers  today 
to  know  how  true  this  estimate  of  conditions  is. 

Here,  then,  to  cite  only  two  instances,  are  examples  of 
the  sort  of  dramatic  fare  which  the  London  public  is  receiv- 
ing. They  are  evidences  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  modern  English  dramatist  is  treating  present-day  prob- 
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iems.  And  though  certain  of  the  critics  contended  that 
these  plays  were  not  properly  ''drama,"  but  were  disputa- 
tions, the  public  was  sufficiently  interested  to  pay  its  money 
at  the  box-offices  for  more  than  a  hundred  performances  in 
each  case.  Perhaps  the  stage  is  not  a  forum  in  which  to 
argue  questions  of  the  moment.  But  probably  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  people  listened  to  each  play,  and  came 
away  the  better  able  to  understand,  and  solve,  the  uncer- 
tainties which  confront  them. 

If,  then,  you  are  a  person  naturally  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  stage  is  constantly  growing  better  and  more  vital, 
the  interest  shown  in  dramas  like  ''The  Unknown"  and 
^'The  Right  to  Strike"  will  convince  you  that  the  war  HAS 
had  a  fine  effect  upon  the  drama.  You  will  feel  that  its 
writers  have  been  stimulated  and  inspired  and  that  through 
it  will  come  a  message  of  finer  and  better  things  for  hu- 
manity. 

But  suppose  you  look  at  the  other  plays  we  have  had  in 
London  this  winter.  What  about  those  which  have  run, 
not  one  hundred,  but  five  hundred  or  more  performances? 
What  about  the  effect  on  humanity  of  the  success  of  "Chu 
Chin  Chow,"  now  in  its  fifth  year  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre? 
Can  anyone  view  that  success  and  still  feel  the  stage  is  about 
to  play  a  more  vital  part  in  our  existence? 

"Chu  Chin  Chow"  was  first  acted  here  in  August,  1916. 
Those  who  saw  it  either  in  America  or  England  will  re- 
member it  as  an  elaborate  spectacle,  with  its  fairy-tale  plot, 
its  Oriental  splendor  and  its  scantily  clad  and  writhing  danc- 
ing girls.  During  the  war  it  doubtless  served  to  make 
many  an  English  soldier  on  leave  from  the  trenches  forget 
for  a  few  hours  the  mud  and  filth  to  which  he  had  to  return. 
But  the  trenches  of  Flanders  have  been  dry  these  two  years, 
and  still  His  Majesty's  Theatre  is  filled  at  each  performance. 
The  end  of  the  war  has  had  no  effect  on  its  success. 

What  about  the  current  musical  comedies?  Have  the 
English,  saddened  by  the  war  as  they  are,  turned  away 
from  them  to  the  consideration  of  more  serious  things?    Or 
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is  the  ex-Tommy  who  has  seen  so  much  that  is  horrible  eager 
to  forget  it  all  in  the  make-believe  of  a  make-believe  world? 
Does  that  account  for  the  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  our 
^^Unknowns,"  we  have  '^A  Naughty  Princess"  and  ^^A  Night 
Out"? 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  theatres  where  musical  shows 
are  on  view  reveals  them  well  filled,  at  prices  even  higher 
than  in  pre-war  days.  American  jazz  is  everywhere,  sup- 
planting the  old  sentimental  ballads  and  love  songs.  The 
jokes  of  the  comedies  which  call  forth  the  loudest  laughter 
are,  many  of  them,  so  broad  that  they  could  not  be  printed. 
Much  of  the  dialogue  is  equally  crude  and  coarse,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  the  public-house.  Men  who  have  been  in 
the  trenches  for  five  years  and  women  who  have  driven 
ambulances  and  done  war  work  are  apparently  not  as 
squeamish  as  they  were  about  certain  subjects.  Costumes 
may  not  be  as  scanty  as  they  are  in  Paris,  but  they  disclose 
much  more  than  they  hide. 

In  short,  the  London  stage  of  today,  judged  by  its  musical 
comedies,  is  a  place  of  greater  license,  both  in  speech  and 
action.  Its  frankness  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  days 
of  the  Restoration.  There,  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  when 
the  drama  had  been  stifled,  a  reaction  set  in,  followed  by 
almost  unbridled  liberty.  Now,  the  war  seems  to  have  let 
the  bars  down  here  in  the  same  fashion. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  then,  to  one  who 
studies  the  stage  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  London  today,  that 
the  war  has  left  its  mark  on  every  side.  It  can  furnish  ample 
opportunities  for  the  attacks  of  moralists  who  see  in  it  an 
agent  for  the  deterioration  of  manners  and  morals. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  counter- 
acting tendency,  an  effort  to  make  it  stand  for  something 
more  vital  and  worth  while.  If  there  is  a  public  for  sala- 
cious entertainment,  there  is  also  a  public,  even  though  not 
as  great  a  one,  for  a  serious  presentation  of  serious  subjects. 
That  does  not  mean  for  ^^high-brow"  drama,  so-called,  but 
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for  an  every-day  sort  of  drama,  treating  of  every-day  prob- 
lems. 

In  brief,  then,  to  an  American  looking  at  the  London 
stage  today,  it  would  seem  that  the  war  has  left  its  effect. 
But  it  is  a  two-fold  one.  It  has  allowed  the  degenerate 
writer  greater  leeway — and  has  given  a  new  inspiration  and 
a  broader  field  to  the  one  who  wants  to  treat  of  affairs  close 
to  the  hearts  of  his  fellowmen. 

It  has  both  harmed  the  stage — and  helped  it. 


WHEN  THE  TIDE  GOES  OUT 

By  R.  Lee  Guard 

OH,  could  I,  even  as  she  of  storied  Astolat, 
But  fold  my  hands  upon  my  quiet  breast, 
The  soft  white  mists  enshrouding  me, 
The  curling  trough  of  waves  my  barge. 
And  drift  out — out  beneath  the  gray-heaped  clouds. 
Beyond  the  mysterious  curving  rim  where  bends  the  sky 
To  meet  the  sighing,  sobbing,  unquiet  sea ! 
I  am  so  tired — so  tired 
Of  bitter  days  of  tears; 
Of  Gethsemanes  that  myriad  rise 
Beside  the  toilsome  way.    All  my  life, 
Led  by  Pain  along  the  cypress-shadowed  road. 
Have  I  looked  back — back  into  the  sea, 
And  sighed ;  yet  at  my  hand  her  unrelenting  hand 
Tugged  always  and  ever  onward  scourged  me— 
Upward  to  my  Calvary's  mournful  heights. 
All  my  life  have  I  sought  Peace, 
And  found  her  not —   And  now — 
I  fain  would  close  my  eyes  and  drift  out — 

Out  with  the  tide. 


A  NATIONAL  BULLETIN 

By  William  Jennings  Bryan 

SUBMIT  the  following  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  National  Bulletin.  The  publication  pro- 
posed is  not  a  newspaper  and  will  not  be  a  competitor  of 
either  the  daily  or  the  weekly  press.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
give  to  the  voter  information  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Our  government  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but  the  value  of  that  con- 
sent depends  entirely  upon  whether  it  is  given  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  to  be  decided. 

At  present  all  the  avenues  of  information  are  in  private 
hands.  Our  newspapers  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes,  partisan  papers  and  so-called  independent  papers. 
The  partisan  paper  is  admittedly  biased.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  give  both  sides  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  reader  to 
form  a  judicial  opinion;  and  it  could  not,  if  that  was  the 
purpose  of  its  existence.  Partisanship  makes  an  editor  un- 
consciously unfair,  even  when  he  tries  to  be  just.  His  con- 
victions color  his  judgment  so  that  he  cannot  fairly  weigh 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con.  Without  intending  to  do  so, 
he  will  give  undue  weight  to  arguments  which  influence 
him  and  entirely  ignore  arguments  on  the  other  side  which 
have  great  weight  with  opponents. 

But  if  a  partisan  paper  is  unreliable,  a  so-called  inde- 
pendent paper  may  be  even  less  trustworthy.  When  one 
reads  a  partisan  paper  he  makes  allowance  for  the  known 
bias  of  the  editor;  when  he  reads  a  so-called  independent 
paper  he  will  be  deceived  if  he  expects  the  arguments  to  be 
presented  without  bias.  This  is  an  impossibility.  No  man 
with  sense  enough  to  edit  a  paper  of  importance  can  be 
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without  convictions  on  the  great  issues  and  he  cannot  be 
without  bias  if  he  has  convictions.  I  may  add  that  he  can- 
not escape  from  his  bias  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 

Many  of  the  so-called  independent  papers  are  published 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving;  they  deliberately  conceal  the 
reasons  that  prompt  them  to  take  the  position  they  do.   It  is 
not  always  easy  to  know  who  owns  a  paper,  why  the  owner 
owns  it  and  what  he  is  really  doing  with  it,  even  though  we 
have  a  law  intended  to  compel  the  disclosure  of  ownership. 
We  have  had  recent  illustrations  of  this.    One  of  the  leading 
papers  of  New  England  was  found  to  be  owned  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  still  more 
recently  an   Indianapolis  paper  was  found  to  be  owned 
(three-fourths  of  the  stock)  by  a  prominent  public  man, 
although  another  man  had  for  years  been  making  affidavit 
to  its  ownership.     To  summarize  the  above,  the  situation 
seems  to  be  that  the  partisan  papers  cannot  be  absolutely  fair 
even  when  they  try,  and  some  of  the  so-called  independent 
ones  do  not  try. 

It  is  to  meet  this  situation — a  really  serious  situation — 
that  the  National  Bulletin  is  proposed.    It  should  be  under 
bipartisan  control — that  is,  controlled  by  a  board  whose 
members  are  chosen  by  the  parties  for  which  they  speak.    I 
would  suggest  a  board  of  five,  two  chosen  by  the  majorities 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  two  by  the  minorities  and  one  by 
the  President.    This  would  give  the  majority  to  the  party 
that  controlled  the  White  House,  but  the  board  should  be 
controlled  by  rules  which  would  insure,  first,  the  publica- 
tion of  all  important  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  important  measures  proposed  but  defeated, 
or  kept  from  coming  to  a  vote.     Second,  editorial  space 
divided  between  the  various  parties  in  Congress  and  fac- 
tions of  parties  according  to  voting  strength.     Every  party 
represented  in  Congress  should  have  editorial  space  in  pro- 
portion to  its  members  in  the  Senate  and  House.     If  the 
editor  chosen  by  a  party  does  not  represent  all  the  party, 
those  who  dissent  from  the  choice  should  be  permitted  to 
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select  a  spokesman  with  space  proportionate  to  the  number 
who  designate  him  as  their  representative.  Third,  space 
for  the  presentation  of  the  merits  of  candidates  legitimately 
before  the  public  for  nomination  or  election.  Presidential 
candidates  would  speak  through  the  Bulletin  sent  into  their 
representative  states,  and  the  Congressional  candidates 
would  speak  through  the  Bulletin  sent  into  their  respective 
districts.  ^    , 

Such  a  bulletin  would  have  the  triple  merit  of  informing 
the  reader  of  the  issues  before  the  country;  of  giving  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  from  the  highest  authoritative  source 
so  that  each  voter  could  form  an  intelligent  opinion,  and  of 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  large  campaign  funds  by 
offering  an  inexpensive  means  of  making  known  the  claims 
of  candidates. 

The  proposed  bulletin  should  be  sent  free  to  every  li- 
brary, college,  school  and  official,  national,  state  and  munici- 
pal. Every  organization  and  every  person  holding  a  public 
position  should  receive  it  and  it  should  be  furnished  to  all 
others  desiring  it,  at  a  purely  nominal  price — not  at  cost,  but 
for  a  sum  only  large  enough  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subscriber  to  read  it.  If  it  were  sent  free  to  all 
there  might  be  some  waste  because  not  everyone  is  interested 
enough  to  read  such  a  paper,  although  every  voter  should 
be  interested. 

In  giving  the  details  of  the  plan  I  have  no  thought  of 
urging  them ;  they  are  only  suggested  by  way  of  explanation 
so  that  the  readers  will  understand  what  I  have  in  mind. 
The  proposition  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  the  expression  of  the  conscientious  judg- 
ment of  all  its  citizens  and  it  cannot  secure  such  an  expres- 
sion unless  the  citizens  are  properly  informed.  If  popular 
government  is  of  any  value  it  is  worth  enough  to  justify  any 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who 
must  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
government. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  such  a  publication  would 
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not  be  a  competitor  of  either  the  daily  or  the  weekly  press. 
The  statement  could  be  made  even  stronger  than  that;  it 
would  be  a  very  great  service  to  all  publications.  The 
partisan  editor  would  find  in  the  Bulletin  the  best  arguments 
in  support  of  his  side  and  he  would  also  find  the  best  argu- 
ments on  the  opposite  side.  He  could  quote  with  approval 
those  which  represented  his  views  and  answer  those  of  the 
other  side.  The  paper  that  wanted  to  be  independent  could 
then  be  really  so;  it  could  confine  itself  to  news  and  quote 
the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Bulletin  as  presented  by  the 
representatives  of  both  sides. 

I  might  add  that  as  ''no  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right,"  such  a  publication  would  greatly  hasten  the 
settlement  of  public  questions  and  by  so  doing  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  period  of  agitation  which  precedes  the  settle- 
ment of  an  issue — a  period  now  longer  than  it  should  be 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  people  to  secure  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

The  above  is  presented  to  meet  a  need  which  I  conceive 
to  be  not  only  real  but  pressing.  I  shall  gladly  transfer  my 
endorsement  to  any  better  plan  proposed,  or  accept  and  use 
any  improvement* suggested;  my  only  purpose  is  to  aid  the 
voters  to  understand  the  matters  voted  upon  and  to  open 
public  office  to  citizens  without  regard  to  their  own  wealth 
or  the  wealth  of  their  political  friends. 

"Let  there  be  Light"  is  a  command  as  important  in  poli- 
tics as  elsewhere;  and,  in  a  free  government,  "equality  of 
opportunity"  in  politics  as  well  as  industry  is  quite  as  im- 
portant. 
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EW  YORK,  the  most  interesting  of  American  cities, 
as  well  as  the  most  provincial,  draws  naturally  the 
experimenters  in  so  many  fields  that  one  wonders  sometimes 
if  it  is  fair  to  charge  to  the  city  itself  all  the  vagaries  that 
mark  the  many  activities.  Within  the  month  there  has  oc- 
curred one  of  those  remarkable  exhibitions  of  self-faith  that 
only  a  large  city  would  permit,  and  yet  one  wishes  that  the 
entire  country  could  see  what  is  now  going  on  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre  for  the  many  regretful  lessons  that  it  teaches. 

There  isn't  a  hamlet  in  the  country  where  the  fact  that 
an  able  actor  under  notable  management  was  about  to  pro- 
duce Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  would  not  arouse  some  in- 
terest. In  New  York,  where  there  are  many  who  know  the 
traditions  of  the  Barrymore  family,  the  announcement  that 
Lionel  Barrymore  was  to  appear  as  "Macbeth"  was  of  un- 
usual interest.  When,  therefore,  the  play  is  produced  and 
Mr.  Barrymore  appears  and  declaims  the  lines  of  Macbeth 
in  a  manner  that  is  at  least  amazing,  one  is  very  apt  to  ask, 
having  pinched  one's  self  to  be  sure  that  one  is  awake: 
"What  means  it  all?  Whither  are  we  going?"  Intelligent 
men  and  women  are  so  familiar  with  the  lines  that  the  as- 
sumption naturally  is  that  Mr.  Barrymore  must  have  some 
particular  reason  for  shouting  at  you  as  he  waves  his  arms 
wildly  about.  Surely  he  has  studied  this  play  and  found 
something  that  most  of  us  have  missed,  and,  trying  to  reason 
sympathetically,  one  comes  to  the  conclusions  that  Mr. 
Barrymore  believes  that  Macbeth  was  insane. 

To  describe  in  any  other  way  Mr.  Barrymore's  per- 
formance for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  it  would  be  impossible.  The 
familiar  lines  Mr.  Barrymore  utters  clearly,  but  he  spits 
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them  at  you,  he  mouths,  he  tosses  his  arms  about,  and  all  the 
time  that  he  utters  those  very  interesting  lines  he  acts  as  one 
in  terrible  pain.  No  other  conclusion  can  one  reach  than 
that  here  is  a  study  in  progressive  insanity. 

As  one  who  in  early  youth  read  and  was  charmed  by  the 
philosophy  of  that  great  critic  of  the  theatre,  Jules  Lemaitre, 
I  have  always  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  man  who 
was  seeing  the  play  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  it  to 
others,  to  lend  himself  to  the  interpreters  on  the  state  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  that,  no  matter  how  slight  the  message, 
it  might  be  caught.  And  so,  as  I  watched  Mr.  Barrymore, 
I  began  to  feel  that  I  understood  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  establish  the  fact  that  Macbeth  was  insane,  but  slowly 
the  idea  began  to  dawn  that  perhaps  he  not  only  believed 
that  Macbeth  as  Shakespeare  conceived  him  was  insane,  but 
that  Shakespeare  also  was  insane. 

And  at  this  point  I  began  to  take  particular  cognizance 
of  the  scenery,  or  the  production  as  they  call  it,  which  had 
been  forcing  itself  on  my  attention,  against  my  will,  for  I 
was  trying  to  concentrate  on  Mr.  Barrymore. 

Instead  of  scenery,  as  we  know  it,  there  was  practically 
nothing  but  a  bare  stage  hung  with  heavy  curtains,  in  front 
of  which  the  other  actors  stood  and  recited  their  lines,  a 
static  preparation  for  the  dynamic  Mr.  Barrymore.  But 
there  was  more — scattered  about  the  stage  in  one  "scene'' 
were  four  large  semi-transparent  structures  like  the  old 
wings  of  the  vaudeville  act,  and  in  another  scene  there  was  a 
pasteboard  castle,  placed  not  on  the  side  but  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  so  that  one  could  see  that  it  was  paste- 
board and  that  it  was  propped  up  from  the  rear. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  trying  to  create  an  illusion 
Mr.  Barrymore  was  endeavoring  to  destroy  whatever  illu- 
sion we  might  have.  He  apparently  was  trying  to  show  that 
not  only  was  Macbeth  insane,  and  Shakespeare  insane,  but 
the  audience,  too,  was  insane. 

This  is  futurism  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  it  tried  out  so  boldly  in  the 
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theatre.  Expressed  in  the  vernacular  of  the  wings,  the  idea 
is,  seemingly,  that  we  are  all  ''off"  and  that  all  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  drama,  of  poetry,  of  art,  of  beauty,  are 
the  impositions  of  men  who  like  ourselves  had  little  under- 
standing, and  that,  once  swept  away  by  revolutionary  meth- 
ods, we  may  possibly  achieve  the  Great  Heaven  where  we 
will  LISTEN  to  paintings  and  SEE  music. 

The  idea  of  these  experimentations  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  norm  of  beauty,  Helglian  or  otherwise;  that 
truth  is  relative  and  never  absolute,  and  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  do  what  it  will  with  the  crowd  (vulgus),  and  the 
smaller  the  mind  the  more  he  can  do. 

If  the  average  play  as  offered  to  the  American  public 
were  not  so  vulgar  and  obscene,  such  a  contention  and  such 
a  production  as  Mr.  Barrymore's  would  not  be  worthy  of 
analysis.  But  the  stage  is  at  such  a  low  level,  and  the  man- 
agers are  so  willing  to  keep  it  at  that  low  level  that  when 
someone  comes  forward  with  a  play  that,  at  least,  is  by 
Shakespeare,  and  an  interpretation  that  at  least  is  not  ob- 
scene, it  is  one's  duty  to  say  something  in  its  behalf. 

And  this  is  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Barrymore's  production: 
it  is  a  mental  suggestion  and  not  an  immoral  one.  The  dis- 
cussion it  will  provoke  will  at  least  be  healthy,  and  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  have  it  produced  in  Denver,  in  Omaha,  in 
Chicago,  in  Boston,  in  Indianapolis  and  a  few  other  places 
that  would  look  at  it  from  their  own  viewpoint. 

If  we  had  the  income  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  we  should 
say:  ''Here  is  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Go  out  and  play  out 
your  play  to  the  part  of  America  that  thinks  for  itself,  and 
show  them  at  least  that  someone  on  the  stage  is  thinking  of 
something  beside  the  continuous  uncleanliness  that  marks 
our  theatre.  Show  them  that  the  theatre  is  not  a  place  of 
debauchery  and  inanity,  even  if  it  may  become,  if  it  follows 
your  ideas,  a  place  af  freakishness." 

In  New  York  it  is  considered  more  or  less  trite  to  talk 
about  morality.  Morality  is  just  as  much  regarded  as  an 
affectation  as  it  was  in  those  witty  days  when  the  plays  of 
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Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Wycherley  were  the  rage  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  produced  in 
New  York  some  plays  which  were  perfectly  outrageous  from 
the  moral  point  of  view.  Except  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  something  that  one  should  not  miss,  they  attracted 
no  particular  attention. 

But  Mr.  Barrymore  produces  his  curious  theory  of  Mac- 
beth! Instantly  two  distinguished  writers  rush  into  The 
Forum  office  and  feverishly  declare  that  it  is  something 
that  we  must  condemn  in  rounded  articles.  And  they  are 
right,  for  Mr.  Barrymore  is  wrong,  but  that  these  indignant 
gentlemen  failed  to  show  any  indignation  over  the  moral 
deficiencies  of  the  stage  occurring  nightly  is  to  them  not  a 
matter  of  any  moment. 

Yet  they  are  men  of  culture  and  reading;  men  who,  in 
a  discussion,  would  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  great  men- 
tality of  Greece,  the  great  intellectual  power  of  Rome,  was 
swept  out  of  power  and  out  of  history  by  the  decline  of  the 
primitive  virtues. 

Month  after  month,  since  November,  we  have  watched 
the  table  of  contents  of  The  Forum  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  an  approximation  as  to  what  is  the  mind  of  the  day. 
What  appears  is  barely  a  hundredth  of  what  men,  not  only 
in  all  sections  of  this  country,  but  in  others,  suggest  as  the 
vital  problems.  In  the  March  number  we  came  to  a  fair 
cross-section  of  the  issues,  the  fundamental  differences  that 
if  rightly  solved  ought  to  bring  men  to  some  happiness  and 
to  the  right. 

Month  after  month  we  talk  with  all  kinds  of  men :  finan- 
ciers, radicals,  ultra-conservatives,  frank  reactionaries,  bank- 
ers and  bootblacks  and  bootlegs,  anti-Catholics  and  anti- 
Jews,  Irish  and  anti-Irish,  Japanese  and  anti-Japanese, 
pacifists  and  militarists — which  way  lies  the  truth? 

In  all  there  is  sincerity,  in  all  there  is  some  truth,  but 
vainly  does  one  look  for  all  truth  in  any  man.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador  last  month  said  things 
we  must  all  believe.    This  month  Mr.  Walker  says  things 
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that  shake  us  in  our  security.    This  is  true  of  every  ques- 
tion.   No  one  anywhere  discusses  the  fundamental  troubles, 

no  one  talks  of  our  lost  morality,  of  our  lost  belief. 

*         *         * 

In  the  pages  of  that  most  modern  of  ancients,  Lucian, 
we  find  much  that  seems  written  for  our  day,  and,  after  all, 
our  world  has  many  points  of  similarity  to  that  world  of  the 
Romans  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Decline.  Lucian 
tells  us  of  a  man  who  exhibited  with  great  success  a  troop  of 
trained  monkeys,  each  having  learned  his  part  perfectly  in  a 
play  which  they  gave  with  remarkable  precision  and  intelli- 
gence. But  one  day  a  mischief  maker,  as  the  troop  of  mon- 
keys were  at  the  climax  of  their  performance,  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  nuts  on  the  stage  and  the  play  and  the  training  and  the 
''civilization"  of  the  monkeys  was  all  forgotten  as  their 
original  passions  were  again  strongly  asserted. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  there  is  a  low  rambling 
church,  of  an  architecture  that  seems  to  invite  the  spirit  of 
George  Eliot  and  suggests  even  the  kindly  eye  of  her  disbe- 
lieving spouse,  George  Lewes.  There  occasionally  we  sit  on 
Sundays,  and  listen  to  a  tall,  thin,  ascetic  man,  a  kind  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  a  priestly  kind  of  man,  who  in  twenty 
minute  discourses,  wends  his  way  through  the  learning  of 
the  ages  to  some  belief,  always  in  the  present  and  ever  in  the 
future.  Always,  always,  he  comes  back  to  morality,  the  rule 
of  three,  the  platitudes  and  the  beatitudes  of  those  simple 
folk  who  gathered  around  the  Nazarene,  who  later  went 
boldly  into  Rome  itself  and  from  Justin  to  Lactantius, 
braved  the  emperors  of  a  world  not  unlike  ours,  and  finally 
toppled  over  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Flavians 
with  the  simplest  of  faiths,  the  most  child-like  of  expres- 
sions. 
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MR.  CHESTERTON'S  PROBLEM 
OF  ZIONISM 

HERE  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  Semitic  or  anti- 
Semitic  attitude  of  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  his  book, 
^^The  New  Jerusalem"  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  but 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
when  he  brings  out  this  sentence,  as  one  of  his  most  positive 
points:  ^'Considered  objectively,  and  from  the  outside,  the 
story  is  something  such  as  has  already  been  loosely  outlined ; 
the  emergence  in  this  immemorial  and  mysterious  land  of 
what  was  undoubtedly,  when  thus  considered,  one  tribe 
among  many  tribes  worshipping  one  god  among  many  gods, 
but  it  is  quite  as  much  an  evident  external  fact  that  the  god 
has  become  God." 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  led  us  through  something  more  than 
three  hundred  pages  of  a  self-admitted  loosely  written  book 
to  reach  the  crucial  point  of  his  theme  contained  in  one  of 
his  closing  chapters,  "The  Problem  of  Zionism."  His  pre- 
liminary descriptions  are  told  in  his  own  easy  flowing  man- 
ner and,  of  course  are  readable,  and  the  personal  touches 
are  Chestertonian.  Much  that  he  writes  is  history.  Much 
that  he  writes  is  not  history.  We  glimpse  with  him  in  "The 
Way  of  the  Desert"  the  way  of  nationalities.  We  stop  with 
him  at  "The  Gates  of  the  City"  to  question  the  men  coming 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  them  we  receive  all  sorts  of  con- 
tradictory impressions.  We  take  heed  of  his  "Philosophy 
of  Sight-Seeing"  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  not  so  much 
a  philosophy  different  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  We 
journey  with  him  through  "The  Streets  of  the  City"  and 
there  the  different  religions  meet  face  to  face. 
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And  so  we  go  on  with  him  through  the  various  stages  of 
his  book,  always  being  well  supplied  with  the  Chestertonian 
philosophy,  the  Chestertonian  angle,  and  the  Chestertonian 
deduction,  until  we  are  confronted  with  ''The  Problem  of 
Zionism." 

And  what  is  the  Problem  of  Zionism? 

From  Mr.  Chesterton's  viewpoint  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  failure  to  say  that  Jews  are  Jews. 
"I  have  seen,"  says  he,  ''the  whole  prestige  of  England 
brought  into  peril,  merely  by  the  trick  of  talking  about  two 
nations  as  if  they  were  one." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  English;  in  many  respects  typically 
English ;  but  this  mental  attitude  as  to  the  status  of  the  Jew 
in  England  is  not  the  universal  English  mental  attitude.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  meet  the  Chestertonian  assertion  with 
counter  argument.  The  Jew's  place  in  English  history  is 
too  well  established  for  that.  As  for  this  country,  which  is 
composed  of  many  races,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  blending 
of  these  races  is  one  nationality.  A  race  is  a  race  and  a 
nation  is  a  nation.  The  Jew  in  England  has  become  as  much 
a  part — as  much  a  unity — in  the  English  nation  as  the  Jew 
in  the  United  States  has  become  a  part  and  a  unity  in  the 
American  nation.  That  the  Jew  is  a  force  is  a  credit  to  him. 
The  Jew  has  no  nation  of  his  own  and,  hence,  cannot  set  up — 
even  if  he  would — a  distinct  nationality.  But  he  has  a  race 
and  his  love  of  that  race  and  his  persistency  to  maintain  that 
race,  under  all  adverse  circumstances,  have  kept  alive  for 
the  centuries  the  religious  belief  and  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers. 

If  that  be  a  "Problem"  so  call  it. 

But  in  the  broad  field  of  world-brotherhood  there  is  no 
more  a  Jewish  Problem  than  there  is  an  English  Problem. 

Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson" 
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ROBERT  LANSING  AND  WOODROW  WILSON* 

By  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears 

HE  interest  in  this  account  of  a  break  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State  lies  neither  in  the 
League  of  Natioas,  nor  the  author  of  the  book,  nor  in  his  attitude 
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towards  the  Peace  Conference.  The  interest  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  and  will  remain  for  some  time  a  storm  center,  not  because  of  his 
exalted  position,  but  because  he  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  has  made  many 
enemies  and  some  friends.  The  former  will  maintain  after  they  have  read 
this  book  that  Mr.  Lansing  had  a  hard  time;  the  latter  will  assert  that 
Mr.  Wilson  tried  to  accomplish  a  great  purpose  but  was  pulled  down  by 
such  materialists  as  the  author.  But  in  any  and  all  cases  it  is  a  man 
named  Wilson  who  is  the  interesting  feature  in  the  book,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  book  is  highly  interesting. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  relations  of 
two  men  holding  the  highest  political  positions  in  the  United  States,  who 
disagreed  over  the  attitude  which  their  country  should  assume  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference.  The  volume  itself  is  the  brief  of  a  lawyer. 
It  is  the  case  of  Lansing  vs.  Wilson  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Public  Opinion  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  Wilson  became  president  of  Princeton ;  and  in  a  few  years  had 
everybody  by  the  ears  in  that  hitherto  calm  New  Jersey  community.  As 
the  climax  approached  he  moved  out  and  became  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  In  a  year  or  two  he  had  everybody  by  the  ears  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  as  the  climax  approached  he  moved  out  and  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Again  in  a  few  years  he  stirred  up  the 
nation,  and  at  a  critical  moment  went  off  to  Europe  and  virtually  took 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Finally,  in  a  few  months  he  not  only 
had  the  statesmen  but  the  peoples  of  Europe — not  to  mention  Asia  and 
America — in  a  turmoil;  and  then  his  physical  body  went  back  on  him. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  lived  for  years  without  taking  anybody  into 
his  confidence.  He  has  played  a  lone  hand.  He  has  done  some  remark- 
able things  and  made  some  grievous  errors.  He  is  not  a  statesman;  he  is 
a  crusader.  Nobody  can  be  a  great  statesman  unless  he  is  willing  to 
compromise;  no  crusader  can  ever  admit  of  compromise.  And  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  seldom,  if  ever,  compromised  with  anybody. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  the  work  of  a  legal  mind  without  a  sign 
or  sparkle  of  human  wit,  there  is  nothing  that  any  man  who  reads  the 
daily  papers  did  not  know  beforehand;  but  one  smiles  at  times  as  one 
reads  and  says  to  oneself:  "That  is  what  I  thought  was  the  case  at  the 
time.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  we  were  right  in  our  informa- 
tion from  day  to  day.** 

Mr.  Lansing  did  not  believe  the  President  should  leave  his  duties  in 
this  country  and  go  to  Europe;  and  he  so  wrote  Mr.  Wilson,  acting,  he 
says,  in  accordance  with  what  he  considered  his  duty.  He  never  received 
any  verbal  or  written  sign  to  tell  him  that  his  communication  had  even 
been  received.  In  Paris  he  Wrote  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  felt  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  American  Peace  Com- 
mission, even  though  he  was  at  the  time  in  Europe.     No  reply  was  ever 

♦"The  Peace  Negotiations,"  by  Robert  Lansing.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
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received  to  this  epistle.  At  different  times  he  wrote  Mr.  Wilson  that  he 
felt  that  "self-determination"  was  wrong  and  would  breed  wars;  that 
Article  X  was  wrong  and  would  breed  wars ;  that  the  ceding  of  Shantung 
to  Japan  was  wrong  and  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  breed  wars ;  that 
the  Fiume  stand  was  wrong  and  would  breed  wars.  No  reply  was  ever 
received  by  him  to  any  of  these  communications.  He  had  a  meeting  with 
General  Bliss  and  Mr.  White — three  of  the  five  members  of  the  American 
Commission — to  discuss  their  resignation  on  account  of  the  Shantung  epi- 
sode, but  they  decided  to  stick  and  sign,  because  it  looked  then  as  if  the, 
state  of  mind  of  Italy  and  Japan  was  such  that  the  whole  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  might  easily  go  by  the  board,  if  the  majority  of  the  American 
Commissioners  also  got  up  and  went  home.  Mr.  Wilson,  never  by  sign 
or  word,  showed  that  he  knew  of  this  episode,  or  cared  if  the  three  members 
did  resign. 

We  all  have  our  own  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  man  who  has 
just  left  the  White  House.  Probably  none  of  these  opinions  will  be 
materially  altered  by  a  perusal  of  the  book,  since  each  will  read  into  it  a 
confirmation  of  his  already  settled  judgment.  But  nobody  will  deny  that 
Wilson  had  a  definite  idea  when  he  started  for  Euro|>e  and  that  with 
amazing  confidence  and  courage  he  stuck  to  his  idea.  It  was  always  the 
crusader,  however,  who  was  at  work ;  and  as  is  usually  the  case  the  crusader 
was  worsted,  temporarily  at  least,  by  the  opportunists.  How  far  would 
Martin  Luther  have  gotten  with  Machiaevelli  in  a  conference?  What 
would  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  convention  between  Savonarola  and 
Alfonso  Borgia?  The  crusader  does  not  believe  that  we  should  "do  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,"  but  the  statesman  does. 
The  crusader  believes  in  his  cause  and  fights  for  it  whether  it  succeeds 
or  not.  Often  he  lays  down  his  life  for  it  without  giving  in  an  inch.  This 
is  perilously  near  what  Woodrow  Wilson  has  done.  Was  he  right?  Was 
he  wrong? 

Mr.  Lansing  says  he  was  wrong;  and  he  says  also  that  his  own  atti- 
tude in  telling  Mr.  Wilson  so  throughout  the  Peace  Conference  is  what 
the  President  meant  when  he  wrote  his  Secretary  of  State  on  February 
11,  1920,  "I  must  say  that  it  would  relieve  me  of  embarrassment  .  .  . 
if  you  would  give  up  your  present  office  and  afford  me  opportunity  to 
select  someone  whose  mind  would  more  willingly  go  along  with  mine." 
That  these  two  minds  did  not  go  along  willingly  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  manifest  from  this  letter  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Mr. 
Lansing^s  book  on  the  other.  After  reading  the  latter  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  ever  could  go  along  willingly  together.  The  President  again 
and  again  gave  his  Secretary  to  understand  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  any  lawyer  except  upon  purely  legal  matters,  "that 
he  considered  their  objections  and  criticisms  on  other  subjects  to  be  too 
often  based  on  mere  technicalities  and  their  judgments  to  be  warped  by  an 
undue  regard  for  precedent." 

One  sentence  of  Mr.  Lansing's  is  illuminating  in  so  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent's point  of  view  and  plans  for  the  League  are  concerned:  "It  was 
noble  thinking,  but  not  true  thinking."  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  must 
still  have  somebody  to  think  nobly.  Yet  again,  if  someone  does  not  think 
truly,  we  shall  upset  the  apple  cart. 
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So  the  discussion  goes  on  throughout  this  nation  and  throughout  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Nobody  knows  just  what  should  be  done,  but  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Wilson's  stand  and  Mr.  Wilson's  views,  in  spite  of  Bol- 
shevism, junkers  and  stand-patters,  tn  spite  of  financial  action  and  labor 
bickerings,  there  is  a  way  out ;  and  time  and  the  brain  of  man  will  eventual- 
ly find  that  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lansing  book  is  a  new  side-light  on  the  whole 
matter,  and  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
own  country,  or  the  history  of  the  War  and  its  aftermath,  can  afford  to 
pass  it  by  or  fail  to  read  it  with  great  interest.  It  might  have  been  done 
better.  If  Col.  Harvey  had  written  it,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
amusing  and  much  less  trustworthy.  If  Col.  House  had  written  it — well, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  other  colonel 
had  written  it.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  straightforward,  unimaginative  lawyer  tell- 
ing the  truth  as  he  sees  it  about  a  certain  episode  that  makes  the  hair 
rise  upon  our  heads  when  we  in  the  street  realize  that  it  deals  with  prob- 
lems affecting  more  people,  more  nations  and  more  territory,  than  any 
other  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


POE  DEFENDED  AND  EMERSON 
HUMANIZED* 


Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  democracy  which  makes  us  carry  our 
American  penchant  for  personalities  beyond  the  fields  of  politics.  Because 
we  insist  that  our  public  servants  typify  the  average  citizen  we  must  know 
of  the  candidate  for  President  or  Alderman  not  only  his  stand  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  but  also  his  preferences  on  such  weighty  matters 
as  whether  he  favors  Shakespeare  as  against  Elinor  Glynn,  short  skirts  as 
against  long  ones,  checkers  as  against  golf,  mountain  air  as  against  that  of 
the  sea.  A  desired  end  is  gained,  be  the  means  as  ludicrous  as  they  may. 
The  penchant  has  become  such  a  habit  with  us  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
using  it  even  when  we  consider  the  arts  and  sciences.  What  is  worse,  we 
apply  it  reversely.  Thus,  let  the  miserable  details  of  Blakelock's  life  find 
their  way  to  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  we  crowd  to  see  his 
paintings;  the  soi-disant  mistress  of  a  king  will  find  more  theatrical  man- 
agers in  her  ante-room  than  the  most  marvelous  of  Portias;  we  make  sure 
to  know  how  many  hours  Edison  sleeps  in  each  twenty-four  but  only  the  few 
take  the  trouble  to  know  the  principles  of  any  one  of  his  inventions. 

By  their  works  we  know  them  not.  Was  Poe  lacking  in  ** respect- 
ability"? Fight  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Was  Emerson  in 
private  life  merely  a  respectable  New  England  clergyman?  Call  him  mid- 
Victorian  and  forget  what  he  wrote. 

^         ^         ^         ^         ^ 

Concerning  these  writers  there  have  recently  been  published  two  volumes, 
that  with  the  first-named  as  its  subject  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  while  the  other 

*"POE,  How  To  Know  Him,"  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith.     The  Bobbs-Merrill   Co. 
"Emerson,  How  To  Know  Him,"  by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
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has  been  written  by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Both  are  expositions  of 
the  subjects  through  their  works.  They  combat  our  penchant  for  personali- 
ties. In  each  case  the  biographical  side  is  eluded  but  a  very  earnest  and 
successful  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  both  through  their  creations.  The 
methods  of  Professor  Smith  and  Doctor  Crothers  differ  because  their 
problems  differ.  The  former  finds  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  defense  for  Poe 
and  the  latter  has  the  task  of  humanizing  Emerson,  but  the  results  are  the 
same — in  each  case  a  volume  which  contains  a  goodly  amount  of  the  actual 
writings  of  the  author  under  discussion  with  running  commentary  to  exhibit 
a  unity  in  his  efforts. 

Professor  Smith  has  divided  his  work  to  show  six  phases  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  There  is,  first,  the  World-Author.  We  are  shown  that  the 
British  opinion  is  that  he  is  the  only  writer  of  American  nationality  who  is 
entitled  to  be  called  such.  We  are  given  Yarmolinsky's  word  for  it  that 
the  first  name  a  Russian  is  likely  to  mention  in  a  conversation  on  American 
literature  is  that  of  "mad  Edgar."  Five  German  collections  of  world- 
literature  which  contain  his  writings  prove  what  is  thought  of  him  east  of 
the  Rhine.  A  trustworthy  Italian  opinion  of  him  ranks  him  third,  preceded 
by  Cooper  and  Longfellow,  among  American  writers.  Dr.  Nitobe  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in  Japan  English  is  learned  from  The 
Raven  and  The  Gold  Bug,  while  Blasco  Ibanez  insists  that  Poe  is  a  name 
more  familiar  to  Spaniards  than  Lincoln.  His  popularity  in  France  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  second  phase  expounded  by  Professor  Smith  is  Poe  the  Man,  and 
in  expounding  it  he  does  so  by  omitting  entirely  that  which  relates  to  Poe's 
life  and  by  emphasizing  his  relation  to  time  and  place,  his  views  on  educa- 
tion and  slavery,  his  religion,  his  Americanism,  his  humor.  We  change  the 
order  in  which  these  are  arranged  by  Professor  Smith,  for  we  would  say  a 
word  or  two  in  criticism  of  his  case  for  the  latter.  Professor  Smith  does 
prove,  with  great  difficulty,  that  Poe  had  a  sense  of  humor,  but  to  do  it  he 
has  to  draw  on  more  than  Poe's  writings.  Say  what  one  will,  with  the 
exception  of  what  Poe  did  as  a  critic,  his  creations  taken  as  a  whole  do  not 
give  the  impression  that  there  was  much  of  the  saving  grace  in  him.  But 
why  try  to  prove  that  he  had  it?  Would  the  absence  of  it  take  from  his 
position  in  literature? 

Next  in  order  Professor  Smith  shows  Poe  as  critic,  poet  and  writer  of 
short  stories.  He  does  this  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  should  have  done 
it — by  giving  in  full  Poe's  best  efforts  along  each  of  these  lines  and  by 
adding  comment  here  and  interpretation  there. 

The  sixth  phase,  Professor  Smith  calls  Poe  the  Frontiersman.  Granting 
that  the  word  frontiersman  is  used  with  a  figurative  sense,  poetic  if  one  will, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  inapt. 

This  word  is  used  to  cover  that  phase  of  Poe  which  shows  him  seeking 
"^  philosophy  of  beauty  which  should  also  be  a  philosophy  of  life,"  to  cite 
a  quotation  which  Professor  Smith  takes  from  Arthur  Ransome.  As  the 
latter  points  out,  he  did  not  find  it.  "Seekers  rather  than  finders  stimulate 
the  imagination."  Therefore,  in  his  hybrid  narration-essay,  such  as 
''Shadow — A  Parable,"  ''The  Island  of  the  Fay,'*  "The  Colloquy  of 
Monos  and  Una''  and  "The  Power  of  Words,"  we  see  him  groping,  groping 
among  the  Great  Ghosts,  here  touching  Shelley,  there  Plato,  guided  for  a 
moment  by  Ruskin,  William  Blake,  Omar,  Coleridge.    Frontiersman  is  too 
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harsh  a  word  to  describe  his  travels  among  these.  He  found  them  in  a 
land  not  of  rough-hewn  cabins,  but  in  a  Cathay,  wherein  he  who  travels 
sees  much  which  he  can  portray  only  on  cobweb  to  those  he  leaves  behind. 
Indirectly  Professor  Smith  confesses  his  failure  to  describe  accurately 
this  phase  of  Poe,  for  he  says  he  might  have  headed  his  chapter  on  it  "The 
Prose  Poet,"  "The  Seer'*  or  the  "Philosopher."  But  this  is  a  minor 
matter,  which  does  not  detract  from  the  service  he  renders  in  showing  that 
Poe  was  no  mere  writer  of  creepy  tales.  The  Raven,  some  detective  stories, 
and  hack  criticisms,  but  a  sane  American  with  an  imagination  much  more 
delicate  than  is  customarily  found  among  his  people. 


Emerson,  according  to  Dr.  Crothers,  cannot  be  "placed."  He  was  not 
a  man  of  letters  in  the  sense  of  a  maker  of  books,  nor  is  there  enough  unity 
or  system  to  his  writings  to  earn  him  the  title  "Philosopher"  as  it  is  usually 
applied.  He  merely  mused  and  wrote  his  musings  down.  While  he  was 
thoroughly  Yankee  in  his  ancestry,  his  surroundings,  his  education,  and  even 
his  habits,  his  mind  cannot  be  described  as  being  typical  of  the  external  facts 
concerning  him ;  it  was  not  a  Yankee  mind,  nor  even  American  in  a  broader 
sense.  It  was  cosmopolitan,  cosmopolitan  not  alone  with  regard  to  place 
but  also  with  regard  to  time.  In  a  way,  says  Doctor  Crothers,  he  belonged 
"with  the  men  who  in  Athens  liked  to  walk  about  in  the  gardens  discoursing 
about  the  nature  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful."  But  the  Doctor 
thinks  he  would  have  been  more  at  home  with  the  lovers  of  wisdom  in  the 
land  of  Uz,  who  gathered  around  Job. 

"In  the  land  of  Uz  people  do  not  get  their  ideas  from  books,  but  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  has  the  gift  of  direct  address." 

The  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Hebrews — Proverbs,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach — is  collected  in  sentences 
uttered  by  the  men  of  Uz.  To  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  all  races  and  all 
times  belong  the  writings  of  Emerson.  Had  he  lived  in  the  day  of  Job 
he  would  have  had  his  group  of  hearers  at  the  city  gate.  Accidents  of  time 
and  place  caused  him  to  give  them  forth  instead  through  his  note  book  and 
from  the  lecture  platform. 

Emerson  never  made  an  attempt  to  connect  the  thoughts  he  uttered 
from  time  to  time  into  a  coherent  system,  and  Doctor  Crothers  has  been 
wise  enough  not  to  make  that  attempt.  Since  Emerson  did  not  do  it  him- 
self it  would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  him  for  any  one  else  to  do  it.  Doctor 
Crothers  merely  shows  us  how  to  "join  with  him  in  his  intellectual  exer- 
cises." The  volume  under  review  consists  of  a  series  of  short  chapters  each 
of  which  contains  nuggets  of  Emerson's  thoughts  strung  together  on 
comment  by  Doctor  Crothers.  Furthermore,  he  deals  with  Emerson  not  as 
a  writer  of  the  last  generation  but  rather  as  a  contemporary.  Space  will 
not  permit  a  demonstration  of  how  the  Doctor  works  out  his  scheme  in  more 
than  one  instance,  and  for  that  instance  we  select  a  typical  chapter:  "Medi- 
tations on  Politics." 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Emerson's  conception  of  the  State  was  as  of  a  living  body,  one  that 
gained  renewed  life  with  the  coming  of  each  generation.  Government,  in 
his  opinion,  therefore  had  no  foundations.     This  conception  led  him  into 
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making  utterances  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  anarchistic  doctrine. 
Indeed,  anarchistic  pamphlets  have  been  made  up  entirely  from  utterances 
of  this  mild  New  England  clergyman.  What  saved  him  from  arriving  at 
odious  conclusions  was  his  belief  that  the  American  people  are  better  than 
their  politics. 

When  Emerson  thought  of  the  American  people  it  was  in  a  most 
democratic  way.  Unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  New  England,  his 
trust  was  not  in  the  respectable  classes  alone.  **His  conception  of  American 
politics,"  says  Doctor  Crothers,  "was  that  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  so 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  generation  following.  It  was  the  magnificent 
challenge  to  the  reformer  who  was  virile  enough  to  meet  all  men  on  their 
own  ground  and  overcome  them  there.  *  *  *  Roosevelt's  ''strenuous  life" 
was  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Emersonian  doctrine.  The  strong  man  is 
needed  in  a  democracy.  He  must  understand  the  snarling  majorities  and  the 
obstinate  minorities.  He  must  enjoy  the  conflict.  He  must  play  the  game. 
But  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  a  moral  ideal  of  his  own,  simple  and 
commanding.  He  must  be,  not  a  statuesque  statesman  but  a  rough  and 
ready  idealist." 
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RUM  REBELLIONS 
PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Wayne  B.  Wheeler 

REBELLION  is  an  organized  attempt  to  forcibly 
resist  the  government.  A  rum  rebellion  is  an  at- 
tempt of  the  liquor  interests  to  nullify  the  Constitution,  or 
the  laws,  or  to  defy  them,  instead  of  changing  them  by  the 
orderly  processes  of  government.  Liquor  is  now  and  always 
has  been  in  rebellion  against  government  control. 

The  first  historic  rum  rebellion,  commonly  called  The 
Whiskey  Rebellion  of  western  Pennsylvania,  occurred  in 
1794.  Distilling  whiskey  was  the  chief  industry  of  that 
section.  The  price  of  the  finished  product  was  a  shilling  a 
gallon,  and  the  tax  proposed  was  seven  cents  a  gallon.  The 
whiskey  dealers  rebelled  at  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  They 
declared  that  it  was  an  interference  with  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  an  infringement  upon  their  personal  liberty.  Those 
who  counselled  obedience  to  the  law^  were  visited  with  gross 
insults.  Officers  were  assaulted;  many  people  were  killed. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  liquor  dealers  to  call  out  the 
militia  in  their  behalf,  so  as  to  involve  so  many  in  the  crime 
of  resistance  that  the  government  would  not  attempt  to 
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punish  the  insurrection.  A  number  of  people  in  Pittsburgh 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  whiskey  dealers  because  they 
counselled  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  The  governor  failed  to  meet  the  situation 
promptly  and  President  Washington  made  a  requisition  of 
thirteen  thousand  militia  from  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining 
States  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  When  the  whiskey  insurg- 
ents realized  that  the  government  was  in  earnest,  they  cap- 
itulated, and  two  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  convicted  of 
treason. 

Many  of  the  families  involved  in  the  affair  left  the  sec- 
tion and  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  and  the  names 
of  some  famous  moonshiners  in  Kentucky  today  are  the  same 
as  those  of  certain  leaders  of  The  Pennsylvania  Whiskey 
Rebellion. 

The  attitude  of  liquor  towards  law  has  always  been  one 
of  rebellion.  The  liquor  traffic  has  defied  every  regulative, 
restrictive  and  prohibitory  law  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
and  the  present  open  rebellion  of  the  traffic  against  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  only  the  final  step  in  its 
long  fight  against  the  orderly  processes  of  government. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  government  felt  the 
necessity  of  increasing  its  revenue  to  sustain  it  in  the  extra 
burdens  it  was  obliged  to  carry,  a  small  tax  in  comparison  to 
that  which  is  now  borne  by  the  traffic,  was  laid  upon  the 
liquor  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  liquor  dealers 
compelled  Congress  to  remove  this  excise  tax  which  had 
been  levied  to  support  the  War  of  1812.  The  inside  historic 
facts  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  tax  reflect  no  credit  upon 
the  methods  used  by  the  trade  to  secure  immunity. 

The  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  revealed 
during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  When  the  government 
was  torn  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  the  trade  knew 
that  the  nation  required  money  in  order  to  continue  the 
struggle,  it  reversed  its  attitude  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  made  a  seductive  plea  for  increased  taxa- 
tion on  the  trade.    Prohibition  sentiment  had  been  increas- 
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ing,  and  the  trade  knew  that  the  best  way  to  buy  continuance 
of  life  was  by  paying  what  was  then  considered  a  liberal 
license.  When  once  this  policy  was  fastened  on  the  govern- 
ment the  liquor  dealers  realized  the  advantage  it  gave  them, 
and  they  have  since  used  it  as  their  chief  weapon  against 
prohibition.  Lincoln  knew  the  danger  that  would  lie  in 
the  liquor  revenue,  and  he  foresaw  how  it  would  dull  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  therefore  he  signed  the  bill  that 
brought  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  measure  would  be  repealed  after  the  war. 

When  the  smoke  had  lifted  from  the  battle  fields,  and 
when  the  din  of  battle  had  subsided  into  the  sobs  and  moans 
of  war-made  widows  and  orphans,  it  was  found  that  the 
liquor  traffic  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  state  and  federal 
revenue  laws,  and  had  repealed  state  prohibitory  laws  save 
those  of  Maine  alone.  The  good  work  of  half  a  century 
done  by  earnest  temperance  folk  had  been  undone. 

The  present  slogan  of  the  wets,  "Prohibition  was  put 
over"  has  in  it  not  a  ghost  of  truth,  but  had  the  drys  cried 
for  the  past  fifty  years  ''the  liquor  traffic  was  put  over  while 
the  country  bled  for  freedom  and  for  unity  in  the  Civil 
War"  they  would  have  had  the  facts  on  their  side. 

True  to  its  colors  the  liquor  traffic  created  scandal  in 
army  operations  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  in  the 
army  camps  during  the  Spanish-American  War  the  can- 
teen outrage  was  its  contribution  towards  promoting  the 
morale  of  our  troops. 

The  same  demoralizing  and  degrading  forces  that  had 
played  traitor  during  the  Civil  War  were  at  work  to  dis- 
rupt our  army,  and  another  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Rum 
Rebellion  was  written  in  our  national  history. 

Curbs,  checks,  regulations  have  been  continuously  ig- 
nored by  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has  persistently  refused  to 
obey  the  excise  laws  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  in  practically  all  of  the  large  cities,  until  public  senti- 
ment compelled  their  enforcement  or  until  it  was  prohibited. 
It  has  always  been  a  notorious  fact  that  saloons  have  refused 
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to  obey  the  Sunday  closing  law.  It  has  been  the  proud  boast 
of  many  of  their  owners  that  they  threw  away  their  door  keys 
when  they  opened  their  establishments.  Municipal  scandals 
have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  corrupt  politicians  and  their 
official  pawns,  mayors  and  police  heads,  have  refused  to  en- 
force Sunday  closing  laws,  while  the  laws  against  selling  to 
minors  and  intoxicated  persons  were  brazenly  ignored  in 
the  past. 

The  attitude  of  the  liquor  interests  during  the  World 
War  was  characteristic.  The  government  appealed  to  the 
people  to  save  food,  fuel  and  transportation  facilities  to  win 
the  war.  The  liquor  interests  continued  to  waste  food  by  the 
ton,  while  the  people  saved  it  by  the  pound.  They  used  the 
cars  and  the  coal  needed  to  send  food  and  supplies  to  the 
front  to  ship  their  beer  and  debauch  the  people,  when  the 
country,  nay  the  world,  needed  a  sober  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood with  all  faculties  and  powers  intact.  They  allied 
themselves  with  the  disloyal  forces  in  the  government.  The 
German-American  Alliance  secured  a  charter  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  activities,  however,  put  it  under 
suspicion  and  the  government  investigated.  The  testimony 
given  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  showed  that 
this  organization  was  disloyal,  and  it  was  also  proved  that 
the  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  and  brewers  known 
to  be  pro-German,  furnished  much  money  used  for  German 
propaganda  as  well  as  for  propaganda  against  prohibition. 

The  representative  of  the  brewers  on  the  witness  stand 
admitted  that  the  National  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  interested  primarily  in  combatting  prohibition,  was 
to  operate  through  the  German-American  Alliance,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  that  the  funds  for  the  propaganda  emanated  in 
reality  from  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association. 

The  German-American  Alliance  Charter  was  revoked 
by  the  Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Following  this 
the  United  States  Senate  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire corrupt  practices  of  the  brewers  and  of  their  political 
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activities.  Over  seven  thousand  pages  of  sworn  testimony 
w'ere  taken.  The  committee  found  everyone  of  the  charges 
in  Senate  Resolution  307  were  substantially  sustained : 

''That  the  said  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  brew- 
ing companies,  and  allied  interests  have  in  recent  years  made 
contributions  to  political  campaigns  on  a  great  scale  with- 
out precedent  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land ; 

''That  in  order  to  control  legislation  in  the  State  and 
Nation,  they  have  exacted  pledges  from  candidates  to  office, 
including  Congressmen  and  United  States  Senators,  before 
election,  such  pledges  being  on  file; 

"That,  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion  to  their  ends, 
they  have  heavily  subsidized  the  public  press  and  stipulated 
when  contracting  for  advertising  space  with  the  newspapers 
that  a  certain  amount  be  editorial  space,  the  literary  ma- 
terial for  the  space  being  provided  from  the  brewers'  central 
office  in  New  York; 

"That,  in  order  to  suppress  expressions  of  opinion  hostile 
to  their  trade  and  political  interests,  they  have  set  in  opera- 
tion an  extensive  system  of  boycotting  of  American  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  railroads,  and  other  interests; 

"That  for  the  furthering  of  their  political  enterprises, 
they  have  erected  a  political  organization  to  carry  out  their 
purposes; 

"That  they  were  allied  to  powerful  suborganizations, 
among  them  the  German-American  Alliance,  whose  charter 
was  revolted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Congress;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  the  Manu- 
facturers and  Dealers'  Associations ;  and  that  they  have  their 
ramifications  in  other  organizations  neutral  in  character; 

"That  they  have  on  file  political  surveys  of  states,  coun- 
ties and  districts  tabulating  the  men  and  forces  for  and 
against  them,  and  that  they  have  paid  large  sums  of  money 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  advocate  their  cause  and 
interests,  including  some  in  the  government  employ; 

"That  they  have  defrauded  the  Federal  Government  by 
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applying  to  their  political  corruption  funds  money  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  taxes." 

Step  by  step  we  have  shown  the  rebelliousness  and  dis- 
loyalty of  the  now  outlawed  liquor  traffic  up  to  the  adoption 
of  Federal  Prohibition.  It  defied  the  government  in  1794; 
it  was  a  tax-dodger  in  1812 ;  it  took  advantage  of  its  country's 
necessity  in  the  Civil  War  to  entrench  itself  in  public  life; 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  it  debauched  our  troops;  in 
the  World  War  it  was  pro-German  and  anti-American.  Is 
it  not  logical  that  today  it  should  be  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  should  incite  to 
lawlessness  and  encourage  nullification? 

When  two-thirds  of  Congress  submitted  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  States  ratified  it, 
people  who  had  not  studied  the  history  of  the  liquor  traffic 
thought  the  liquor  interests  would  submit  and  obey  the 
law  until  it  was  changed  in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  the  nine  national  liquor  organizations 
continued  their  work  against  Prohibition,  and  five  new  na- 
tional liquor  organizations  came  into  the  field  to  help. 

^'The  Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibition"  has 
its  headquarters  in  New  York.  It  has  boasted  that  it  had 
$1,000,000,000  subscribed  to  see  to  it  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  should  not  become  operative.  The  "Associa- 
tion Opposed  to  the  Prohibition  Amendment"  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  It  boasts  that  no  liquor  dealer  is 
eligible,  but  its  program  is  as  follows,  according  to  its  own 
statement: 

1.  To  get  the  Volstead  Act  out  of  the  law. 

2.  To  permit  every  state  under  the  concurrent  clause 
to  pass  its  own  enforcement  act. 

It  also  states  in  a  paragraph  of  its  prospectus:  "If  the 
majority  of  voters  do  not  favor  the  law  and  if  those  against 
it  organize  so  that  they  may  be  counted,  the  law  will  be  re- 
pealed and  the  regulatory  power  under  the  prohibition 
amendment  will  be  left  to  each  state  under  the  concurrent 
clause."    The  acknowledged  program  of  these  two  organiza- 
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tions  is  simply  a  defiance  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  New  York  organization  frankly  admits  that  its  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  from  becoming 
operative. 

The  Washington  organization  proposes  to  repeal  the 
Volstead  Act  and  thus  allow  the  wet  states  to  remain  wet 
in  spite  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  dry  states  to  enact  and 
enforce  their  own  laws.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  fact  that 
this  means  rebellion  against  national  prohibition  as  written 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  campaign  to  overthrow  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
by  other  than  legal  methods  is  as  follows : 

The  Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibition 
planned  to  create  a  public  sentiment  by  a  false  propaganda 
that  would  coerce  the  Supreme  Court  into  a  decision  in  their 
favor.  This  was  the  statement  in  their  confidential  pros- 
pectus: 

^^The  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  public  opinion.  They  must  be  made 
to  feel  the  weight  of  public  opinion  that  has  been  raised  all 
over  the  country  by  this  attempt  to  prohibit  by  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of  free 
men  in  a  free  country.  That  sentiment  can  only  be  crystal- 
lized by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money." 

It  planned  to  elect  a  Congress  to  repeal  or  destroy  the 
laws  to  make  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  enforceable.  This 
is  legislative  rebellion. 

It  planned  to  elect  public  officials,  bound  by  duty  to  en- 
force the  law,  who  would  encourage  law-breakers  in  their 
lawlessness. 

Governor  Edwards,  backed  by  the  liquor  interests,  deter- 
mined to  capture  the  national  convention  of  his  own  party 
in  the  interest  of  outlawed  liquor  and  to  make  his  own  state 
as  wet  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Fortunately,  he  met  his  Water- 
loo, and  New  Jersey  is  now  again  in  the  Union. 

The   Prosecuting  Attorney  at  Iron   River,   Michigan, 
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headed  a  rebellion  against  the  Federal  officers  who  seized 
liquor  in  that  community.  In  the  name  of  the  law,  this  of- 
ficer of  the  law  attempted  to  discredit  faithful  Federal  of- 
ficers. The  legality  of  the  seizure  of  the  liquor  in  question 
was  decided  in  the  Federal  Court  upholding  the  Federal  of- 
ficers, and  this  rebellion,  too,  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Chicago  wets  joined  the  rum  rebellion,  and  would  have 
succeeded  in  part,  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  city 
administration,  and  the  United  States  District  Attorney  who 
refused  to  do  his  duty;  but  faithful  Federal  enforcement 
officials,  and  the  courageous  Attorney  General  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Brundage,  have  curbed  the  law-breakers  even  with 
the  odds  against  them. 

San  Francisco's  liquor  hosts  rebelled,  and  its  wet  mayor 
boasted  of  the  ready  flow  of  liquor  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  The  rebellious  liquor  traffic  cor- 
rupted a  number  of  Federal  enforcement  officials.  The  Fed- 
eral Enforcement  Department  has  taken  drastic  measures  to 
reorganize  the  forces  and  suppress  the  rebellion  at  the 
Golden  Gate. 

New  York,  in  her  liquor  delirium,  not  only  defied  the 
law,  but  became  the  headquarters  of  forged  permits  and 
bribed  Federal  inspectors  and  agents.  Practically  all  of 
the  Federal  appointees  for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition 
in  New  York  had  to  be  discharged.  A  new  force  is  now  at 
work,  and  time  will  tell  whether  its  members  can  stand  the 
test  of  liquor  bribes. 

Milwaukee  naturally  takes  part  in  the  rum  rebellion. 
A  recent  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  this  district  took  occasion 
to  use  its  official  position  to  become  propagandists  for  the 
outlawed  liquor  interests  and  applied  to  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Law  Enforcement  Code. 

Parts  of  Pennsylvania,  true  to  the  spirit  of  1794,  are  in 
rebellion  against  the  enforcement  of  any  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting the  liquor  traffic.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  have  vied  with  each 
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other  in  their  liquor  lawlessness  for  years.  They  represent 
the  black  belt  of  the  liquor  rebellion.  The  present  outlook, 
however,  for  the  passage  of  state  enforcement  codes  in  four 
of  these  commonwealths  is  hopeful.  With  their  passage 
will  come  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  law  and  order. 

A  band  of  unscrupulous  patent  and  proprietary  medicine 
manufacturers  and  venders  are  joining  the  rebellion,  with 
the  cloak  of  respectability  wrapped  about  them.  A  relent- 
less warfare  is  being  carried  on  against  these  substitutes  for 
booze. 

Public  officers  who  take  an  oath  of  office  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  enforce  laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  and 
then  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law  a  mockery  by  their 
indifference  and  their  public  utterances,  and  a  farce  by  in- 
adequate fines,  are  particeps  criminis  to  the  rebellion. 

Politicians  who  use  their  influence  to  secure  illegal  per- 
mits to  withdraw  liquor  are  guilty  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

Those  sleek  money-grabbers  who  quietly  manage  the 
bootleg  and  forged  permit  system,  who  bribe  officers  and 
subsidize  press  agents  to  condemn  the  law,  are  the  chief 
criminals  in  the  rebellion.  They  should  be  singled  out  for 
special  punishment,  and  if  there  is  a  place  on  earth  willing 
to  receive  such  traitors  they  should  be  deported. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  that  become  propagandists 
for  law-breakers  and  encourage  defiance  of  law,  are  aiders 
and  abettors  of  the  insurrection.  There  is  a  place  always  in 
this  nation  for  those  opposed  to  any  law  who  are  ready  to  use 
legal  methods  to  repeal  it,  but  there  is  no  place  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  those  who  defy  the  law  and  encourage 
anarchy. 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  has  paid  his  compliments 
to  those  so-called  American  citizens  who  go  to  Cuba,  Bimini, 
the  Bahamas,  and  other  foreign  territory,  and  use  it  as  a 
base  for  defying  the  laws  of  their  country  in  this  character- 
istic language : 
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'•^Statistics  show  that  British  territory  on  the  north  and 
just  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  is  being  used  as  a 
base  for  the  wholesale  smuggling  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  the  use  of  the 
adjacent  territory  for  conspiracies  against  the  prohibition 
law — a  law  carrying  out  the  Constitution  and  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court — than  for  the  use  of  such  territory  for 
conspiracies  against  any  other  law  of  the  land.  Piracy  would 
not  be  given  protection  under  the  British  flag.  Why  should 
smuggling? 

"The  easiest  way  to  punish  such  citizens  is  to  withdraw 
citizenship  from  them  when  they  leave  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  their  country's  laws.  If  they  violate 
the  laws  while  in  this  country  they  can  be  punished  as  crim- 
inals. Why  should  they  receive  the  protection  of  their  gov- 
ernment while  conspiring  against  their  country's  statutes? 
If  they  leave  for  that  purpose,  or  while  away  become  law- 
breakers, their  return  should  be  barred  as  we  bar  the  en- 
trance of  any  other  criminal." 

No  government  can  live  if  it  permits  a  rebellion  to  con- 
tinue within  its  borders.  A  rum  rebellion  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  any  other  rebellion.  Those  who  participate  in  it  not 
only  menace  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  but 
they  fight  for  a  cause  which  debauches  and  demoralizes  the 
citizenship  of  the  Republic.  Any  citizen  or  group  of  citi- 
zens, or  public  officials  who  defy  the  law  must  be  regarded 
as  public  enemies.  No  one  in  a  democracy  has  any  excuse 
for  rebelling  against  the  law  because  it  interferes  with  his 
personal  habits.  In  a  monarchy  those  who  defy  the  laws, 
even  though  they  have  no  part  in  making  them,  are  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  In  a  democracy,  where  every  citizen  has 
his  chance  to  help  frame  the  laws  by  majority  rule,  and  can 
work  for  their  repeal  if  so  inclined,  the  obligation  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  law  is  infinitely  greater  even  than  in  a 
monarchy. 

Rebellions  must  be  suppressed — by  force  if  necessary. 
Force,  however,  will  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  suppress 
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the  rum  rebellion  because  an  increasing  number  of  those 
who  oppose  prohibition  agree  that  it  should  be  enforced 
until  it  is  repealed  in  an  orderly  manner.  But  the  drys  are 
confident  that  each  year  of  enforced  prohibition  will  prove 
its  benefits  to  the  people  so  that  the  opposition  will  gradually 
die  out. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  will  not  only  con- 
tinue and  increase  its  activity  to  enforce  the  law,  but  also 
give  its  encouragement  to  a  great  patriotic  campaign  to 
create  a  larger  respect  for  law.  Obedience  to  law  needs 
more  emphasis  at  this  time.  This  is  a  legitimate  govern- 
mental function.  Unless  law  is  respected  and  enforced  the 
government  itself  must  fail.  All  of  our  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  are  dependent  upon  the  honest  enforcement  of 
law.  Lincoln  well  said :  ^'To  violate  the  law  is  to  tear  the 
charter  of  your  own  and  your  children's  liberty."  Obedience 
to  law  is  liberty.  Violation  of  law  is  anarchy.  This  nation 
must  choose  which  course  it  will  follow. 


JOY  AND  GRIEF 

By  Hardin  William  Ragland 

It  matters  not  though  woods  be  bare, 
And  flowers  everywhere  be  dying; 
Though  chilling  winds  pervade  the  air, 
And  ev'ry  tree  be  ever  sighing — 
If  joy's  within. 

It  matters  not  though  woods  be  green, 
And  ev'ry  zephyr  perfume  freighted  ; 
Though  ev'ry  stream  a  silver  sheen, 
And  ev'ry  bough  with  warblers  weighted- 
If  grief's  within. 


A  NEW  DRAMATIC  POET 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

NCE  more  a  young  poet's  courage  has  been  vindi- 
cated— his  defiance  of  the  pundits  and  the  literary 
fashions  of  the  hour.    Mr.  Odin  Gregory  has  done  the  un- 
dreamed-of, unhoped-for  thing.    It  has,  of  course,  long  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  blank  verse  drama,  particularly 
of  the  Elizabethan  pattern,  is  a  defunct  artistic  form,  or, 
at  most,  an  academic  curiosity,  for  ''the  closet."   There  has, 
indeed,  been  no  necessity  to  believe  that.    No  serious  artist, 
or  lover  of  any  of  the  arts,  need  take  too  seriously  the  criti- 
cal "ultimates,"  the  modish  dogmatism  of  his  contempor- 
aries.   Usually,  they  have  the  axe  of  novelty  to  grind,  and 
often  they  are  genuinely  incapable  of  looking  over  the  heads 
of  the  critical  crowd  to  which  they  belong.   No  writer  con- 
scious of  his  own  peculiar  work  to  do,  pays  any  but  a  pos- 
sibly amused  attention  to  them.    He  goes  his  way,  careless 
of  their  blame  or  praise.    And  if  he  has  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  him,  he  can  afford  to  forgive  both.    Mr.  Odin  Greg- 
ory is  this  rare  being,  and  we  owe  him  our  gratitude  for  his 
plucky  faith  in  his  own  standards,  and  for  the  strong  and 
beautiful  drama  which  is  the  result.    For  here  the  ''impos- 
sible" has  been  done — and  done  wondrously  well. 

No  vital  art-form,  however  ancient  or  demode,  ever 
dies.  It  may  lie  for  years,  despised  and  rejected ;  but  surely, 
some  day,  in  the  right  hands,  it  "tricks  its  beams,"  and 
flames  forth  again  in  its  old  authoritative  vigor.  The  poetic 
drama,  as  Shakespeare  moulded  it,  has  lain  dormant  a  long 
while,  not  because  it  has  been  superseded  by  later  dramatic 
forms,  which  have  their  own  proper  value,  but,  as  with 
Ulysses'  bow,  because  no  arm  has  been  strong  enough  to 
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wield  it.     Along  comes  Mr.  Gregory,  draws  the  monster 
bow,  and  shoots  a  quiver  full  of  singing  arrows! 

Mr.  Dreiser,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  Mr. 
Gregory's  play,  has  discoursed  on  the  almost  broken  inter- 
regnum in  the  history  of  the  poetic  drama  from  the  Eliza- 
bethans to  our  own  day.  He  is  hardly  just  to  Stephen 
Phillips.  "Herod"  was  not  a  "wan  work,"  but,  as  well  as 
being  fine  poetry,  was  animated  with  the  true  thrill  of  the 
dramatic  imagination.  But  let  that  pass.  "Herod"  it  is 
easily  admitted,  was  the  one  lonely  exception  that  proved 
the  rule,  though  a  claim  might  be  piit  in,  I  suppose,  for 
"Philip  Van  Artvelde."  And  "Herod,"  it  may  be  added,  in 
the  hands  of  William  Faversham,  proved  a  vitally  effective 
acting  play.  One  wishes  that  Mr.  Faversham  would  revive 
it.  At  the  same  time,  if  "Herod"  was  not  "wan,"  it  was  per- 
haps a  little  lean,  a  little  Flaxmanesque,  so  to  say,  a  dramatic 
outline,  rather  than  the  filled-out,  full-blooded  creation  it 
might  have  been  made  if  Phillips  had  been  less  afraid  of 
the  flamboyance,  the  robust  efflorescence  and  abandonment 
which  marked  the  Elizabethan  drama,  degenerating  into 
rhetorical  verbiage  and  fantastic  padding  in  its  uninspired 
imitators.  Phillips  was  too  much  influenced  by  the  ara- 
besques of  Maeterlinck  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cut  and 
dried  "realism"  of  the  Scandinavian  drama  on  the  other. 
In  short,  he  worked  too  much  in  the  flat,  too  little  in  the 
round. 

It  is  the  central  merit  of  Odin  Gregory  that  he  works 
in  the  round.  He  paints  with  those  free,  full  strokes  of  the 
brush  that  characterize  the  confident  master  of  his  medium. 
He  is  not  forever  fearful  of  saying  too  much — not  afraid  of 
that  exuberance  which  belongs  to  humanity.  Yet,  when 
the  occasion  demands,  he  can  be  brief  and  swift  as  a  sword 
thrust.  Some  of  his  scenes  indeed,  have  the  rapidity  of 
sword  play.  His  dialogue  is  truly  dramatic,  in  that  he  never 
forgets  that  the  first  consideration  of  drama  is  action;  but 
he  does  not  forget,  too,  that  speech  itself  becomes,  some- 
times, a  form  of  action ;  and  when  the  dramatic  need  arises, 
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he  soars  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument  in  true  Eliza- 
bethan fashion.  Then,  as  Mr.  Dreiser  well  says — and  here 
Odin  Gregory  is  indeed  distinguished  from  the  pseudo- 
Elizabethan — '^we  hunt  for  the  long  speeches,  instead  of 
skipping  them."  But  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  whole 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Dreiser  leads  up  to  his  phrase,  for 
it  is  what  every  reader  will  feel,  and  it  could  not  be  better 
said: 

'^The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  that  of  the 
Greek  masters.    There  is  a  gentle  transition 
from  mere  melody  to  what  I  might  call  or- 
chestral effect,  as  the  action  requires  it,  and 
the   reader   is   carried    along   in   pleasurable 
sympathy.     After  the  reader's  attention  has 
become  engaged  by  the  first  few  pages  it  can- 
not slacken.    The  story  itself  lives.  The  action 
intensifies.    The  blank  verse  deters  us  not  at 
all.    It  merely  makes  the  reading  more  succu- 
lent.   And  curiously  enough,  we  hunt  for  the 
long  speeches,  instead  of  skipping  them." 
The  subtle  simplicity  of  Mr.  Gregory's  character  sug- 
gestion is  particularly  notable.   Nothing  could  be  less  obvi- 
ous, yet  more  convincing.    Take  the  character  of  Fulvius, 
for  example.    How  living  he  is!    How  clearly  we  see,  and 
know  him,  yet  we  can  hardly  say  how  we  come  to  know  him. 
Of  course,  it  is  because  his  creator  himself  knows  him  so 
well.     Therefore  every  word  he  speaks  insensibly  draws 
him  for  us.    And  the  same  applies  to  all  the  characters,  brief 
or  extended  as  the  parts  may  be  which  they  have  to  play. 

Mr.  Gregory's  theme  is  the  story  of  that  Caius  Gracchus, 
the  aristocratic  tribune  of  the  Roman  people,  who,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius  before  him,  suffered  that  fate  which  has 
so  often  overtaken  the  idealistic  reformer,  crushed  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
plebs.  The  theme  is  one  so  literally  parallel  with  the  pres- 
ent world  situation,  that  in  some  quarters,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Gregory  will  be  accused  of  having  written  a  '^tract  for  the 
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times^'  in  the  form  of  a  play.  One  would  not  be  surprised 
if  his  'Caius  Gracchus"  should  be  fearfully  regarded  as 
;^'revolutionary  propaganda"  by  our  fatuous  and  panic- 
stricken  politico-literary  censors.  If  to  have  written  some 
of  the  noblest  passages  against  the  tyranny  of  wealth  that 
have  ever  been  written  be  ^'revolutionary,"  Mr.  Gregory 
will  scarcely  escape  whipping,  but  to  take  so  narrow  a  view 
of  his  many-sided  play  as  a  whole,  would  not  only  be  mani- 
festly, but  wilfully,  unjust,  and  would  be  to  miss  the  tragic 
irony  of  his  dramatic  treatment.  For  while  the  eternally 
exploited  plebs  have  his  passionate  sympathy,  they  none  the 
less  come  under  the  lash  of  his  pitying  scorn.  Though  it  be 
true  that  they  "know  not  what  they  do,"  the  insecurity  of 
their  attachment  to  those  who  would  lead  them  into  the 
Promised  Land,  their  gullibility  under  plutocratic  blandish- 
ment ,and  their  readiness  to  turn  and  rend  their  idols  at  the 
first  misunderstanding,  have  never  been  more  forcibly  pic- 
tured. With  a  dramatic  irony  which  recalls  the  enigmatic 
conclusion  of  Ibsen's  ''Brand,"  the  cynical  time-server  of 
wealth,  the  slave,  Calpio,  has  the  last  word  of  the  play,  as 
he  watches  one  of  those  "citizens"  for  whom  Caius  Gracchus 
has  just  given  his  life,  proudly  carrying  off  the  severed  head 
of  his  recent  hero  to  reap  the  largesse  of  his  foes : 
"So,  Caius  Gracchus'  head,  encased  in  rags. 

Returns  to  Rome,  its  god  become  its  jest! 
'    Thou  evil  place   I  spit  on  thee,  proud  Rome — 
Thou  nest  of  rogues  and  fools !  The  rogues  on  high. 
The  fools,  who  for  those  rogues  toil,  fight  and  die! 
Whose  souls  are  appetites,  whose  minds  are  lust, 
And  for  whose  pleasures  worlds  are  ground  to  dust!" 
But  your  true  reformer  is  no  more  "out"  for  gratitude 
than  he  is  for  more  substantial  rewards,  and,  while  the  social 
meliorist  (to  describe  him  as  inoffensively  as  possible!)  who 
deems  himself  "born  to  set  it  right"  will  carry  away  no  il- 
lusions from  the  reading  of  "Caius  Gracchus,"  he  will,  all 
the  same,  find  in  it  no  little  comfort  and  strength  for  his 
outraged  spirit — an  impeachment  of  the  wrongs  he  would 
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right  almost  terrible  in  the  eloquence  of  its  truth.    Here  is 

part  of  one  of  those  "long"  speeches  which,  as  Mr.  Dreiser 

said,  we  hunt  for  in  this  remarkable  play.     I  wish  I  had 

space  to  quote  more: 

"Beneath  their  purple-boardered  robes  I  spy 

Men,  who,  when  others  went  to  fight  and  die 

For  Roman  thought,  and  Roman  Law's  wide  sway, 

Themselves,  or  through  their  factors,  or  their  furtive  kin, 

Made  profits  on  the  corn  our  soldiers  parched, 

And  profits  on  our  arms,  and  on  our  shields; 

Made  profits,  profits,  profits,  on  each  thing 

That  we,  the  fighting  men,  or  wore,  or  ate, 

Or  used  to  bleed  the  enemy.  And  these. 

Who  profited  while  others  lost — aye — lost 

Their  hands,  their  feet,  their  eyes,  their  very  lives — 

Now  shamelessly  display  their  ghoulish  pickings 

In  chariots,  in  robes,  in  wondrous  spots 

Made  beautiful  for  their  abodes,  and  brand  us 

Low  traitors,  who  assail  their  stealings.    For  me, 

When  any  maid  sprung  of  such  loins  I  see, 

Go  mincing  by,  in  all  her  trappery, 

Of  precious  stuffs,  and  jewels  gleaming  out, 

Attended  by  her  slaves,  and  guards,  and  lovers, 

And  nosing  in  the  air  a  state  more  high 

Than  that  of  any  sweating  workman's  chit. 

My  bile  flows  hot:  I'd  grasp  her  glistening  hair, 

And  strip  her  naked,  and,  with  spiked  scourge, 

I'd  whip  her  through  this  forum,  loudly  crying: 

'Takeoff!  Thou  spawn  of  Profit!  Take  them  off! 

There's  blood  on  them  and  rotten  corpses  peep 

From  every  fold  of  thy  rich-laid  attire; 

These  jewels  are  the  eyes  of  many  dead. 

Who  clutter  battlefields ;  these  rarest  scents, 

That  flow  from  thee,  are  pregnant  with  the  stink 

Of  countless  slaughtered,  who  gave  all  for  naught. 

While  those  whose  name  thou  bearest  stayed  behind. 

And  gathered  all  for  naught.  Thou  Vampire  Thing! 
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Thou  art  a  fearful  growth  from  bleaching  skulls! 

And  all  the  blood  that  tinges  thy  lips  red, 

Thy  sire  hath  lapped  beside  the  whitening  dead! 

'Tis  the  blood  of  hungry  babes  who've  wailed  and  died, 

Of  starving  mothers,  whose  wet  breasts  have  dried, 

Of  meager  men  whose  pulsing  hearts  he'th  squeezed 

For  whose  rich  drops  that  for  thine  heart  he'th  seized!    . 

Away  with  thee,  thou  filthy  womb  of  harpy  broods !' 

Thus  would  I  cry  and  do!    But  law  says:  nay — 'tis  wrong. 

And  law  must  ever  rule,  however  hard  its  words. 

But  O,  my  kinsmen,  I  would  see  the  day 

When  every  putrid  swine  who  boasts  of  gold 

Stored  up  by  usury,  or  heritage, 

Or  huckster's  lore,  or  other  like  device, 

Be  shunned  by  men,  be  barred  from  every  shrine. 

And  have  his  brow  seared  with  his  darling  marking: 

The  signium  'Profit,'  which,  when  deceni  folk  but  see, 

They  may  shriek  out  in  curdling  horror — and  flee!" 

But,  while  there  is  surely  no  harm  in  a  fine  play  having  a 
fine  "purpose" — in  spite  of  artistic  cant,  most  great  works  of 
art  have  an  anatomy  of  "purpose" — the  play  itself  is,  of 
course,  the  thing. 

^^I  hope  he  brings  us  action,  not  mere  talk/' 
says  Opimius  of  the  shifty  tribune  Druses.  That  is  what  we 
have  always  said  to  ourselves,  as  we  reluctantly  faced  a  new 
poetic  drama.  But  Mr.  Gregory's  reader  need  have  no 
such  misgiving.  His  play  is  absorbingly  exciting,  and  grows 
in  momentum,  faster  and  faster,  from  scene  to  scene.  The 
plot,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural  evolution  from  all  the 
characters  and  conditions,  is  handled  with  great  skill.  There 
is  always  suspense,  and,  though  history  itself  long  ago  pro- 
vided the  conclusion,  we  none  the  less  watch  its  inevitable 
coming  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  versification  shows  an  inborn  rhythmic  sense,  and 
its  occasional  roughness  would  seem  to  come  of  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's almost  too  great  solicitude  not  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
ofifense.     It  has  those  two  most  necessary  qualities  of  dra- 
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matic  verse,  vigor  and  variety,  and  bears  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  Mr.  Gregory's  discipleship  to  his  great  masters  of 
^'English  undefiled,"  Shakespeare  and  Chaucer. 

Not  the  least  of  its  attractive  qualities  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  entirely  cast  in  pure  Saxon  English.  The  Latin- 
isms  are  few  and  far  between. 

A  word  must  not  be  missed  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
play  as  a  picture  of  Roman  luxury.  The  heartless  profligacy 
of  the  time  (and  some  other  times)  is  remarkably  embodied 
in  the  young  patrician  Rutilius  and  his  indulgent  father 
Fannius,  while  the  picture  of  Lydia,  the  courtesan,  is  a 
little  masterpiece  in  itself.  Her  exposition  of  her  profes- 
sion is  another  of  those  ''long  speeches"  which  the  reader 
certainly  would  not  go  without. 

Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  reader  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  only  person  interested  in  Mr.  Gregory's  play. 
If  only  some  acto  worthy  of  the  opportunity  here  awaiting 
him  has  the  courage  and  sense  to  put  it  on  the  stage,  for 
which  it  manifestly  cries  out  as  we  read  it,  then  the  play- 
goer can  hardly  fail  to  claim  it  as  his  own.  Not  so  flippantly, 
after  all,  did  Oscar  Wilde  congratulate  the  audience  on  the 
first  night  of  ''Lady  Windermere's  Fan"  on  the  success  it 
(the  audience)  had  made  that  memorable  evening;  for  audi- 
ences never,  I  suppose,  reflect  in  the  case  of  dramatic  fail- 
ures that  the  failure  may  possibly  be  with  them  rather  than 
with  the  playwright.  Certainly,  should  "Caius  Gracchus," 
when  it  is  produced,  fail  of  the  success  it  deserves  the  fault 
will  not  be  with  the  playwright. 

Mr.  Dreiser  tells  us  that  this  is  Odin  Gregory's  first  book. 
I  am  happy  to  be  among  those  who  welcome  him.  And 
speaking  for  myself,  I  have  to  say  that  one  reader  is  Odin 
Gregory's  most  grateful  debtor. 


DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE— 
A  STUDY 

By  Daniel  F.  Cohalan 


HE  personality  and  career  of  David  Lloyd  George 
present  a  fascinating  study  to  the  analyst  of  char- 
acter. Of  few  men  of  modern  centuries,  and  of  probably 
none  of  the  present  day  can  it  with  truth  be  said  that  in  a 
generation  he  has  represented  so  many  varied  and  varying 
points  of  view  and  so  many  differing  lines  of  activity. 

Starting  from  the  obscurity  of  the  little  Welsh  village 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the  village  shoe- 
maker, he  has  gone  on  with  an  ever  present  pertinacity  from 
place  to  place,  jumping  from  crag  to  crag  until  he  stands  on 
the  spot  which  to  the  Britisher,  is  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame. 
Owing  n(othing  to  the  adventitious  aids  that  ordinarily 
push  men  forward  in  modern  society,  he  has  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  powers,  that  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
first  class,  come  to  be,  during  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  long 
and  stormy  existence  of  the  British  Empire,  the  pilot  of  her 
ship  of  state,  and  in  many  ways  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 

Beginning  life  as  an  extremist,  even  among  radicals,  he 
has  boxed  the  compass  of  political  views  until  today  he  is 
the  outwardly  controlling  figure  in  a  strange  jumble  of 
partisan  groups  that  stand  in  fact  for  the  most  extreme 
acts,  and  for  the  last  word  in  human  tyranny.  That 
such  a  career  is  possible,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  abnor- 
mal condition  of  affairs,  political  and  otherwise,  through- 
out the  world;  to  the  fact  that  party  lines,  as  they  were 
known  for  generations  in  England,  have  so  greatly  broken 
down;  to  the  realization,  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
ruling  class  which  for  several  centuries  has  governed  Eng- 
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land,  of  the  grave  dangers  that  threaten  their  continued 
existence  and  their  further  holding  of  those  reins  of  power 
that  have  enabled  them  in  many  w^ays  to  dominate  the  world. 

Many  qualities  have  made  Lloyd  George  a  fitting  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  this  cabal.  His  extraordinary  mental 
versatility;  his  unusual  resourcefulness;  his  ability,  in  the 
council  chamber  or  in  the  larger  forum  of  public  opinion, 
to  state  a  proposition  with  convincing  if  yet  sophisticated 
eloquence;  his  entire  lack  of  stability  as  gauged  by  the  or- 
dinary standards  of  life;  and  beyond  and  above  all,  that 
Celtic  quality  of  intellectual  audacity  which  he  has  misused 
so  that  it  enables  him,  with  apparent  sincerity,  to  change 
with  the  varying  necessities  of  the  hour;  to  convincingly 
claim  unmeasured  victory  where  he  has  met  with  over- 
whelming defeat;  and  to  let  no  scruple  of  conscience,  no 
pledged  word,  or  no  solemn  agreement  stand  between  him 
and  the  object  which  for  the  moment  he  desires — all  these 
things  mark  him  as  different  and  apart  from  his  fellows. 
Among  all  the  English  statesmen  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years  he  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  ''prince  of  opportunists.'^ 

Devoted  to  his  radical  ideas  long  enough  to  ride  into 
place  and  rank  in  a  liberal  administration,  he  has  apparently 
become  so  infatuated  with  power  that  he  has  stopped  at 
nothing  in  order  to  retain  it.  The  spokesman  for  liberty  and 
justice  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  to  a  point  which  aroused 
against  him  the  savage  fury  of  the  English  mob;  the  terror 
of  the  landed  aristocrats  of  England  when  he  became  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  threatened  to  break  up 
the  iron  rule  to  which  for  centuries  they  had  compelled  all 
other  Englishmen  to  submit;  the  avowed  and  open  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Lords  until  the  dominating  power  of  that 
body  was  broken;  the  protagonist  of  the  people  in  their 
fight  for  equal  rights;  the  admitted  foe  of  special  privilege; 
the  advocate  of  free  trade  and  the  opponent  of  protection; 
the  apostle  of  toleration  and  peace;  and  the  guide  for  a 
political  generation  of  the  liberals  who  claimed  to  favor 
granting  home  rule  and  control  of  domestic  afifairs  to  the 
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people  of  Ireland ;  he  rode  into  power  upon  a  wave  of  popu- 
lar emotion  largely  aroused  by  these  things.  He  became  the 
acknowledged  driving  force  in  a  liberal  ministry,  claiming 
to  work  for  the  democratization  of  the  English  Government, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a  rule  of  the  people  in  that  country 
which  would  place  her  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  Suddenly  his  whole  outlook 
upon  life  appeared  to  have  changed.  Rounding  upon  the 
leader  whom  he  had  seemed  to  follow,  he  seized  the  reins  of 
power  from  the  weak  hands  of  Asquith ;  raised  the  cry  that 
the  Empire  was  in  danger  of  destruction;  and  formed  with 
extraordinary  political  skill  a  new  grouping  of  factions 
which  was  called  a  coalition  and  behind  which  are  ar- 
rayed all  the  reactionary  and  conservative  forces  in  British 
public  life.  He  has  continued  in  power  as  apparently  the 
leader  of  an  administration  which  is  really  controlled  in 
the  back  ground  by  the  Cecils  and  Balfours  and  the  other 
forces  of  reaction.  What  it  is  that  has  suddenly,  almost 
over  night,  changed  the  spokesman  of  radicalism  into  the 
apostle  of  conservatism,  has  not  as  yet  been  laid  bare.  Many 
explanations  have  been  forthcoming,  running  all  the  way 
from  the  declaration  that  he  was  captured  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  duchesses  and  other  leaders  of  society  in  Eng- 
lish life  to  the  sordid  suggestion  that  being  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  Marconi  scandal  he  was  engulfed  by  the 
financial  temptations  that  led  him  to  attempt  to  make  a 
great  fortune  in  conjunction  with  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  now 
Lord  Reading  and  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  formerly 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  No  single  outstanding 
fact,  carrying  with  it  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  change  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  Some 
attribute  his  complete  volte  face  to  honest  change  of  convic- 
tion: others  see  behind  it  the  sinister  and  threatening  figure 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Is  it  to  these  outward  matters;  or 
is  it  to  some,  for  a  long  time  unappreciated  and  undiscov- 
ered, weakness  within  himself  that  Lloyd  George  has  suc- 
cumbed? 
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The  philosopher  of  life  appreciates  not  alone  the  fact 
that  men  influence  their  surroundings,  but  also  that  in  turn 
they  are  influenced  by  their  environment.     This  man  of  a 
hundred  gifts  whose  rise  to  place  and  power  has  but  few 
precedents  in  English  life  has  clearly  m.issed,  with  all  his 
success,  the  great  goal  in  life.    Petted  by  society;  recognized 
as  a  man  whose  driving  energy  and  intellectual  resourceful- 
ness are  contributing  greatly  to  pull  England,  for  the  mo- 
ment, out  of  the  morass  in  which  the  great  world  war 
threatened  to  permanently  engulf  her;  admired  throughout 
the  world  for  his  organizing  skill  and  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity to  solve  difficult  problems;  he  yet  leaves  upon  the 
impartial  observer  the  impression  that  he  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  that  honesty  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  aim  without 
which  no  man  is  permanently  great.    With  the  versatility 
of  Jefiferson  and  the  resourcefulness  of  Disraeli,  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  attributing  to  him  the  rugged  honesty 
of  Lincoln,  or  the  untarnished  sincerity  of  Washington.    He 
has  succeeded  for  England,  if  by  England  are  meant  the  rul- 
ing classes  which  for  three  centuries  have  brought  to  her  a 
continued  procession  of  material  successes  in  acquiring  ter- 
ritory and  annexing  populations  throughout  the  world.   He 
has  brought  to  her  failure,  if  by  England  are  meant  the  toil- 
ing masses,  which  have  been  struggling  onward  and  upward 
against  the  grinding  tyranny  which  has  left  them  always 
under  the  heel  of  feudal  laws,  ancient  and  modern.    He  has 
won  place,  power  and  position  for  himself,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  far  cry  from  the  obscurity  out  of  which  he  emerged  in 
Wales,  to  the  place  of  extraordinary  prominence  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind  which  he  now  occupies.    He  has  failed  ignobly, 
in  convincing  impartial  opinion  throughout  the  world  that 
he  has  been  on  the  side  of  human  progress  and  of  that  ad- 
vancing liberalism,  which  in  the  end,  must  break  down  the 
last  barriers  between  the  people  and  their  power,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  govern  themselves. 

The  Lloyd   George  of  the   Boer  war  and   the  Lloyd 
George  of  the  indefensible  campaign  of  reprisals  today  in 
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Ireland,  are  as  far  apart  as  the  sun  shine  of  noon-day  and 
the  darkness  of  midnight.  Then  he  dared  to  fight  in  Eng- 
land for  the  right  of  the  little  nations  of  South  Africa  to 
retain  their  independence.  Neither  Mountjoy  nor  Carew, 
and  not  perhaps  Cromwell,  has  gone  beyond  him  in  the  sav- 
age cruelty  of  the  methods  used  or  the  wanton  barbarity  of 
the  deeds  done  in  Ireland  to  prevent  a  brave  people  from 
enjoying  their  liberty.  These  unscrupulous  men  of  blood 
succeeded  in  Ireland  for  the  moment,  but  their  work  failed 
utterly  at  the  end.  He  is  not  succeeding  even  in  the  present 
and  will  inevitably  and  finally  fail.  The  methods  of  whole- 
sale repression  which  failed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  have  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  twentieth. 
The  acts  of  his  government  are  daily  making  English  rule 
a  synonym  for  injustice,  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  throughout 
the  world.  How  long  can  England  with  all  her  seeming 
strength  permit  this  to  continue?.  Rarely  gifted  by  nature 
with  qualities  which  might  have  advanced  him  to  one 
of  the  foremost  places  among  that  small  group  of 
men  who  will  stand  out  on  humanity's  march  of  pro- 
gress as  mile-posts  on  the  road  from  special  privilege  to 
equality,  he  has  fallen  by  the  wayside.  His  name  a  gen- 
eration hence,  will  be  used  as  one  with  which  to  describe 
failure  rather  than  accomplishment;  disappointment  rather 
than  achievement.  His  name  will  be  inscribed  not  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  centuries,  but  with  those  of  the  men 
^'who  might  have  been,"  who,  possessing  everything  but 
that  sublime  moral  courage  which  is  the  greatest  of  gifts, 
have  failed  in  the  struggle  and  have  been  passed  by  the  seem- 
ingly lesser  men  who  possess  the  divine  spark  of  courage 
and  character. 

Orator,  debater,  skilled  negotiator,  adroit  manager  of 
men  and  situations,  diplomat  in  the  sense  that  he  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  speak,  falsely  or  otherwise,  for  his  country, 
he  will  rank  among  the  great  opportunists  rather  than 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  world — and  with  Wilson  and 
Clemenceau,  will  be  charged  with  missing  the  greatest 
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chance  in  human  history  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  to  bring 
about  that  complete  disarmament  which  would  mean  perm- 
anent peace  among  all  nations. 

His  failure  will  cause  deep  disappointment  among  lovers 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world;  his  desertion  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  climbed  to  power  will  turn  weak  men 
away  from  the  light  and  extend  the  baneful  influence  of 
cynicism  and  disillusionment;  but  the  thoughtful  minority 
will  recognize  in  the  failure  only  another  reason  for  re- 
newed and  greater  effort  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  liberty 
and  an  added  proof  that  no  career  is  successful  and  no 
reputation  is  lasting  that  are  not  founded  upon  character  and 
moral  courage. 


GREGORIAN  CHANT 
By  Kathryn  White  Ryan 

Sun-rays  like  fettered  white  arms 

Reach  down  through  the  gloom  of  the  vaulted  Cathedral . . . 

A  chorus  of  deep  purgatorial  notes  wails  of  Redemption, 

Off  in  antiphonal  chanting,  responses 

Shout  the  Magnificat. 

Centuries  pass  and  the  ages. 

The  world  reels  to  its  changes, 

Round  domes  lift  up  pointed,   and  sharp  carvings  blur; 

Gay  whistling  cities  peer  in  at  church  doorways. 

And  over  sunned  steeples  the  airships  soar  singing, 

But  unlessened,  unhalted,  unfurthered. 

This  chanting  continues! — 

The  soul  goes  on  tolling  this  prostrate  intoning. 

This  mystified  reaching,  this  pulsing  of  wonder. 

This  pleading  of  question  and  passionate  answer. 


THE  FATE  OF  RUSSIA 

By  Frederick  I.  Kent 

HE  best  interests  of  a  people  demand  that  its  gov- 
ernment regulate  and  not  operate.  Even  though  the 
v^orld's  war  has  proved  this  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt, 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature  that  we  are  con- 
fronted today  with  doctrines  aimed  to  cure  too  much  gov- 
ernment with  more  government,  doctrines  which  if  allowed 
to  be  exercised  would  result  in  an  autocracy  second  in 
viciousness  to  none  which  has  existed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world^s  history. 

In  the  Russia  of  today  we  have  an  example  of  this  situa- 
tion. In  time  the  lesson  from  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Rule  in  Russia  at  the  moment  is  falsely  dignified 
by  calling  it  an  experiment  in  government.  It  does  not 
represent  to  the  slightest  degree  the  voice  of  the  people  or 
of  any  portion  of  the  people,  such  as  labor.  It  is  a  mere 
tyranny  which  has  existed  in  the  world  before  in  compara- 
tively smaller  ways  at  innumerable  times  during  its  his- 
tory, and  is  being  carried  on  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  control  through  terrorism  and  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  any  other  human  being  or  group  of  human  beings.  Its 
existence  over  such  a  long  period  has  only  been  possible 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  loot  in  all  forms  of  wealth 
which  those  in  control  were  unfortunately  able  to  steal  at 
its  inception.  This  wealth  made  it  possible  for  these  auto- 
crats to  hire  the  master  minds  of  the  underworld  to  become 
their  agents  in  every  civilized  country.  By  this  means  they 
have  been  able  to  spread  a  false  propaganda  throughout 
the  world  based  on  a  pretended  idealism,  which  is  not  being 
striven  for  in  Russia  by  intention  nor  desire,  but  that  has 
even  so  been  wonderfully  effective  in  fooling  multitudes. 
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With  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Russian  government  which 
was  taken  over  without  its  liabilities,  the  new  Czars  came 
into  possession  of  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  paper 
money.  While  decrying  the  use  of  capital  and  money  in 
any  form  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  they  ran  the  print- 
ing presses  for  Russian  currency  at  the  highest  speed  within 
their  power,  and  flooded  the  world  with  promises  to  pay 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  kept.  Knowing  that  cur- 
rency issued  over  their  own  signatures  would  be  accepted  by 
no  one,  they  in  effect  forged  the  signatures  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former  Czar,  which  they  had  overthrown  and 
repudiated. 

The  poor  deluded  people  w^ho  purchased  these  false 
promises  were  not  able  to  see  that  the  money  which  they 
gave  for  them  was  going  to  be  used  in  such  manner  that 
the  needed  production  of  the  world  would  be  so  curtailed 
that  the  difficulties  of  living  would  become  almost  insur- 
mountable. Neither  could  they  seem  to  see  how  dishonest, 
inconsistent  and  impossible  was  a  human  system  which 
while  encouraging  investment  in  order  to  obtain  money  was 
at  the  same  time  denying  the  right  of  investment  to  any 
and  all.  The  so-called  Soviet  Government  ever  since  its 
inception  has  been  ready  to  make  any  promise  to  other 
peoples  w^herc  it  could  obtain  a  concession  in  return,  and 
w^ith  no  intention  w^hatsoever  of  living  up  to  any  promise 
given  longer  than  was  necessary  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  concessions. 

The  Soviet  Government  never  has  been  honest  with 
itself  nor  with  any  peoples  of  the  world  since  it  stole 
the  possessions  of  the  Russian  people  from  their  public  and 
private  stores,  from  their  banks,  their  warehouses  and  their 
homes. 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  many  so-called  intellect- 
uals in  every  country,  a  body  of  people  which  is  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  have  real  gifts  in  science,  art  and 
literature,  are  adding  the  weight  of  their  prestige  to  the 
false  mouthings  of  the  vicious.  The  attitude  of  those  intel- 
lectuals who  follow  the  teachings  of  the  dishonest  propa- 
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gandist  is  found  upon  analysis  not  to  be  as  surprising  as  it 
might  seem.  Their  livelihood  is  based  upon  gifts  which 
are  exercised  as  a  tax  upon  business,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  set  their  minds  in  opposition  to  it.  With  a  life  work  not 
requiring  practical  business  knowledge  and  practical 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  economics,  they  can  easily  be 
fooled  by  logic  based  on  false  premises.  If  a  business  man 
should  presume  to  criticise  them  in  any  of  their  specialized 
fields  of  activity,  they  would  think  that  he  was  crazy  in 
claiming  to  be  a  critic  of  authority  when  he  was  a  mere 
amateur  in  the  propositions  under  consideration.  Business 
men  look  upon  the  intellectuals,  who  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  economics  and  industry  would  instruct  them 
how  to  act,  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  honesty  of  purpose  among  many  such  people  is 
beyond  question,  but  they  have  not  the  means,  because  of 
their  method  of  life,  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between 
fundamentals  and  false  premises  in  practical  things.  They 
do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  only  a  successful  business 
world  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  exist  in  their  callings. 

The  expenses  of  scientific  discovery  are  tremendous,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  successful  experiments  must  be  added 
those  of  the  innumerable  failures.  Such  expenses  can  only 
be  met  because  the  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
in  such  manner  that  there  is  something  left  over  after  pay- 
ment is  made  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  that  can  go 
toward  the  development  of  science.  The  same  thing  is 
true  as  to  art  and  literature.  A  starving  man  must  have 
something  to  eat  before  he  can  enjoy  a  wonderful  painting 
of  a  good  dinner  or  a  well-written  book  of  any  kind.  That 
the  lack  of  practical  business  understanding  is  common  to 
intellectuals  is  well  known  to  the  crooks  of  the  world,  and 
they  make  the  most  of  it. 

Another  class  which  preys  upon  the  intellectuals  is  that 
of  the  vicious  radicals  who,  lacking  responsibility  as  to  their 
statements,  address  gatherings  of  intellectuals  and  carry 
them  along  with  clever  logic  based  on  false  statements  of 
fundamentals. 
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Again,  we  find  ministers  conscientiously  but  thought- 
lessly inviting  men  and  women  without  integrity  or  respon- 
sibility to  explain  their  perverted  theories  to  their  congre- 
gations, on  the  plea  of  broadening  their  education. 

In  order  that  the  full  powers  of  those  gifted  in  science, 
art  and  literature  may  be  brought  out,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  have  both  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  is  only  because  men  of  business  appreciate 
their  work,  and  its  value,  that  those  who  have  such  gifts  are 
able  to  succeed.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  intellectuals  should  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  men 
of  business  instead  of  siding  against  them. 

The  word  ''Red"  has  been  dangled  about  the  world  in 
such  manner  as  to  lead  cowards  to  think  that  they  can  pose 
as  heroes  by  calling  themselves  "Reds."  These  throwers 
of  bombs  and  would-be  destroyers  of  the  world's  peace, 
and  their  followers,  are  unfortunately  color  blind.  They 
may  see  red,  but  they  are  not  red ;  they  arc  yellow. 

Under  the  Russian  propaganda  workmen  are  encour- 
aged to  take  over  the  plants  in  which  they  work  and  ruii 
them  themselves. 

The  complete  breakdown  of  industry  in  Russia  would 
seem  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  plan 
of  the  confiscation  of  property  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
be  managed  by  the  confiscators  for  the  greater  public  good. 
That  with  all  their  pretended  idealistic  theories  the  advo- 
cates of  this  policy  are  not  honest  in  their  purposes  is  evi- 
dent to  all.  Do  they  wish  to  take  over  land  as  such?  Not 
at  all.  What  they  wish  is  to  take  the  land  upon  which 
other  human  beings  have  spent  years  of  hard  study  and 
labor  in  bringing  to  a  state  of  effectiveness.  Do  they  wish 
to  build  new  factories  which  they  can  control  themselves 
in  any  way  that  they  may  desire?  No.  They  only  wish  to 
take  over  factories  which  represent  years  of  hard  work  as 
embodied  in  the  savings  of  the  stockholders  and  the  energy 
of  the  managements.  With  all  of  their  pretended  criticism 
of  capital,  it  is  actually  capital  which  they  wish  to  obtain. 
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and  not  through  any  orderly  process  or  on  any  basis  of 
right,  but  merely  through  the  power  of  numbers. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  as  the  world  develops 
capital  and  labor  should  be  brought  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether, and  that  the  labor  in  an  industry  as  it  becomes  com- 
petent should  have  a  greater  representation  in  the  things 
which  affect  itself.  The  very  interests  of  capital  will  de- 
mand it  as  time  goes  on,  and  thousands  of  industrial  organi- 
zations are  constantly  aiming  to  work  closer  and  closer  to 
their  employees.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success 
in  such  attempts  lies  in  the  radical  agitator,  who  considers 
a  peacefully  inclined  and  happy  workman  a  menace  to 
his  own  interests. 

Upon  this  whole  situation  depend  the  future  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  in  Italy  we 
find  through  the  teachings  from  Russia  that  workmen  have 
confiscated  plants  on  no  basis  of  right,  but  merely  because 
their  government  has  been  temporarily  cowed  sufficiently 
to  prevent  it  from  protecting  the  owners.  This  whole  un- 
fortunate development  in  Italy  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
vicious  propaganda  of  Pandoric  Russia. 

We  must  expect  that  until  the  Russian  tyranny  has  been 
destroyed  every  radical  agitator  who  is  being  supported 
by  its  propaganda  and  its  funds  will  continue  to  be  able 
to  control  large  masses  of  men.  When,  however,  the  people 
in  Russia  control,  and  a  real,  government  is  set  up,  the  forces 
for  evil  now  rampant  in  the  world  will  lose  their  power. 

The  foreign  relations  of  a  country  are  political  and 
commercial.  Politically  we  have  no  real  position  through- 
out the  world  that  is  not  due  to  our  great  commercial 
power.  Commercially  the  United  States  is  in  a  most  try- 
ing position  in  its  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Our  goods  are  demanded  and  needed  by  those  who 
cannot  pay,  and  our  requirements  can  only  be  filled  by  those 
countries  which  do  not  need  enough  from  us  in  return  to 
cover  their  cost.  During  the  war  we  increased  our  capac- 
ity to  produce  in  many  lines,  for  which  we  have  no  suffi- 
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cient  outlet  at  present.  Government  regulation  made  nec- 
essary during  the  war  has  disturbed  all  the  natural  currents 
of  the  world's  trade,  and  destruction  in  the  battle-scarred 
countries  has  reduced  production  in  them,  and  at  the  same 

time  increased  their  requirements.  These  conditions  are 
represented  in  the  rates  for  foreign  exchange,  which  are 
the  barometers  of  commerce.  It  is  just  as  futile  to  endeavor 
to  restore  trade  to  a  normal  condition  by  trying  to  fix  or 
stabilize  exchange  rates  as  it  is  to  heat  a  house  by  putting 
a  candle  under  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer. 

Theorists  have  stated  that  the  inflation  in  European  cur- 
rencies has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
foreign  exchanges.  While  such  inflation  has  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  exchanges,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  yet 
another  abnormal  condition,  which  has  so  far  shown  too 
little  improvement,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  exchange 
rates,  and  has  played  its  part  in  further  increasing  the  infla- 
tion which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  This  con- 
dition is  the  absolute  need  in  certain  European  countries 
for  a  greater  import  for  consumption  than  they  have  ability 
to  produce  for  export  in  equivalent  value.  Under  such  a 
condition  all  questions  of  price  are  subordinated  to  necessity. 
Such  price  changes  in  commodities  as  may  be  caused  by 
inflation,  therefore,  do  not  cover  the  whole  problem. 

The  ideal  way  to  correct  this  situation  would  be  to  have 
the  populations  in  every  European  country  import  only 
necessities,  and  endeavor  through  their  own  production  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  such  necessities  to  a  minimum,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  their  exports.  While  this  would 
have  a  tendency  to  temporarily  slow  up  the  world's  trade, 
yet  when  it  had  once  recovered  it  would  be  in  a  far  healthier 
condition,  and  many  nations  would  not  be  paying  tribute 
to  other  countries  in  the  form  of  annual  interest  to  a  burden- 
some extent. 

The  necessity  of  the  world  at  the  moment  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  the  creation  of  new  methods  of  settlement  of 
balances  as  in  the  resumption  of  integrity  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  all  peoples. 

The  rebuilding  of  destroyed  Europe  would  have  pre- 
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sented  no  difficult  problem  whatsoever  if  all  men  were 
honest,  but  when  to  the  natural  frailty  of  humanity  is  added 
the  tremendous  destruction  of  moral  force,  which  has 
afifected  every  country  in  the  world,  the  problem  has  been 
made  too  difficult  to  solve,  except  over  a  long  period,  dur- 
ing which  millions  of  unfortunate  people  have  to  suffer. 
Integrity  in  production  would  not  only  have  made  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  a  simple  matter,  but  it  would  have  resulted 
in  an  increased  production  which  would  have  brought  the 
necessity  for  credit  within  such  limits  that  it  could  easily 
have  been  met  from  the  savings  of  the  people. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  underworld  force  at  the 
moment  that  we  cannot  relax  our  fight  against  it  for  one 
minute,  if  we  would  not  be  overwhelmed.^  It  is  not  a 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  as  the  agitator  would 
have  labor  believe.  Instead  it  is  a  struggle  between  labor 
and  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  would  make 
slaves  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

By  stealing  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  using  it  to 
bind  labor  through  false  promises,  the  Russian  propagand- 
ists hope  to  obtain  the  autocratic  power  of  their  desires. 
Labor  and  capital  must  get  together  to  fight  this  thing, 
for  neither  can  survive  without  going  through  a  period  of 
earthly  hell,  even  as  has  Russia,  unless  integrity  of  purpose 
conquers  and  destroys  the  will  to  confiscate.  The  union  of 
capital  and  labor  in  a  fight  for  honesty  and  fairness  in  pro- 
duction, transportation  and  commerce,  would  so  quickly 
break  the  power  of  those  who  cry  for  civil  war  while  pre- 
tending to  oppose  all  war  that  the  world  would  leap  forward 
generations  instead  of  being  precipitated  backward  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  great  needs  of  the  hour  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  Europe  are  three — the  annihilation  of  Bolshevism  in 
every  country,  the  fixation  of  the  German  indemnity  to  the 
Allies,  and  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  districts. 

With  Bolshevism  destroyed  production  will  increase, 
currency  expansion  will  decrease,   governmental  budgets 
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can  be  made  to  balance,  and  ultimately  taxation  can  be 
reduced. 

With  the  German  indemnity  fixed,  that  nation  can  get 
down  to  work  without  fear  that  successful  operation  may 
increase  her  liability,  and  her  burden  will  begin  to  grow 
less.  At  the  same  time  the  payments  that  she  must  make 
will  serve  to  better  the  conditions  in  the  countries  of  the 
European  Allies.  Such  help  as  Germany  may  fairly  ask 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  can  then  be  extended  without 
fear. 

The  great  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  moment  lies 
in  using  every  force  possible  to  uphold  the  American  work- 
men who  have  successfully  withstood  the  fallacious  argu- 
ments of  the  iialse  agitator,  and  help  them  educate  the  for- 
eign workers  in  our  midst  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
We  must  also  further  trade  with  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  every  safe  and  judicious  manner  that  opens  up 
to  us. 

Many  of  the  bankers  of  our  country  have  been  given 
new  powers,  under  which  they  are  able  to  take  a  part  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Their  co-operation  is  most  desirable, 
but  the  attention  of  every  banker  in  the  country  is  called 
to  the  necessity  of  using  these  new  powers  for  foreign  trade 
intelligently  and  honorably  if  we  would  not  bring  criti- 
cism upon  ourselves. 

We  are  apt  to  be  frightened  by  the  vastness  of  the  figures 
which  represent  governmental  indebtedness  today,  and  talk 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  nations  is  often  heard  in  high  places. 
While  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  real  relation- 
ship between  the  power  to  destroy  and  the  power  to  create 
on  the  part  of  human  beings.  As  the  world  has  progressed 
the  ability  of  man  to  produce  has  increased,  and  in  each 
period  of  war  the  power  to  destroy  has  been  in  proportion 
to  it. 

The  material  loss  to  the  world,  therefore,  is  not  of  such 
moment  as  it  would  seem,  even  though  governmental  in- 
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debtedness  was  incurred  during  a  time  of  a  high  average 
of  prices;  consequently  if  no  destruction  of  human  life  had 
taken  place,  and  no  destruction  of  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world,  we  would  need  have  little  concern  about  the  future. 
But  with  millions  of  the  best  and  healthiest  minds  of  the 
world  gone  forever,  and  great  numbers  of  misguided  indi- 
viduals endeavoring  to  stir  up  civil  wars,  the  real  menace 
for  the  future  would  seem  to  lie  principally  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  restoration  of  moral  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
it  seems  essential  that  we  give  more  of  our  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  matter. 

Upon  our  success  in  re-establishing  integrity  of  purpose 
depends  our  ability  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  a  proper 
financial  relationship  between  the  nations,  without  which 
an  orderly  world  is  inconceivable.  To  accomplish  this  will 
require  the  exercise  of  the  full  power  of  our  national  ideals. 
We  must  co-operate  with  the  strong  to  help  the  weak. 

Our  intercourse  with  other  peoples  must  be  based  on 
fairness  and  goodwill.  Our  minds  must  be  free  from  petty 
jealousies  and  filled  with  that  hope  which  conquers  despair. 
The  opportunity  of  all  history  has  opened  before  us.  Can 
the  country  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  fail  in  such  a 
crisis?  It  is  unbelievable.  Mistakes  we  will  make,  but 
if  we  stand  firmly  against  the  forces  for  evil  which  would 
destroy  our  institutions,  our  example  will  go  far  toward 
helping  the  stricken  nations  of  Europe  to  recover  their 
morale.  With  all  peoples  united  in  their  determination 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos,  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  vast  indebtedness  and  the  extended  currency 
inflation  which  exist  today.  They  will  disappear  before 
the  combined  energy  of  the  world,  if  it  is  exercised  with 
integrity  of  purpose,  like  mists  before  the  wind. 
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III 

The  relationship  ichich  ordinarily  exists  between  a  rail- 
road company  and  its  bankers  is  advantageous  to  the  railroad 
company. 

The  considerations  which  make  a  system  under  which 
railroads  would  offer  their  securities  direct  to  the  public 
precarious  and  dangerous,  are  so  commonly  recognized  and 
understood  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  no  well  in- 
formed person  will  seriously  contend  that  it  would  be  either 
safe  or  advantageous  for  railroad  companies  to  pursue  the 
practice  of  marketing  their  securities  without  the  aid  of 
bankers. 

The  criticism  therefore  which  remains  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  of  the  practice 
by  which  a  railroad  company  regularly  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular banker  and  gives  that  banker  the  preference  when 
it  has  securities  to  be  sold  or  underwritten.  The  following 
considerations  are  offered  in  support  of  that  practice: 

1.  A  railroad  must  be  certain  of  its  ability  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  commitments. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  railroad,  when 
making  commitments  for  expenditures  for  improvements, 
new  construction,  equipment,  etc.,  to  be  certain  that  it  will 
be  able  to  sell  the  requisite  securities  when  such  commit- 
ments come  due  and  must  be  met. 
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In  dealing  regularly  with  a  banking  house  of  ample 
financial  strength  and  wide  connections  in  America  and 
Europe,  the  railroad  company  is  assured  that  it  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  requisite  funds,  even  in  unfavorable  times,  be- 
cause the  banking  house,  in  order  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  the  connection  and  the  solvency  of  the  railroad,  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  use  to  the  utmost  the  resources  and  the  facil- 
ities of  connections  and  credits  at  its  disposal,  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  the  railroad. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  its  securities  on  a  promiscuously  competitive  basis, 
it  would  have  no  such  friend  in  need,  and  the  various  bond 
and  banking  houses  would  naturally  buy  its  securities  only 
as  it  suited  their  own  purposes.  The  strongest  railroads 
have  found  themselves  in  the  situation  where  large  sums  of 
money  were  imperatively  needed  in  most  unfavorable  times 
and  where  only  their  old  established  claims  upon  their  regu- 
lar bankers  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  a  matter  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence that  during  the  pendency  of  applications  for  the  ap- 
proval by  a  public  service  commission  of  proposed  bond 
issues,  railroads  have  found  themselves  in  need  of  tempo- 
rary financial  accommodation.  Such  accommodation,  if  so 
desired  by  the  railroad  or  if  not  readily  or  opportunely  ob- 
tainable from  the  railroad's  Bank  connections,  is  furnished 
by  the  railroad's  banker. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  bonds,  the  application  for 
the  issue  of  which  is  pending  before  a  public  service  com- 
mission, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  banker,  at  the  railroad's 
request,  to  obligate  himself  to  purchase  such  bonds,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  their  issue  by  such  commission,  so  that 
the  railroad  is  protected  against  an  unfavorable  change  in 
the  investment  markets  while  its  application  is  being  con- 
sidered and  is  certain  of  obtaining  the  needed  funds  as  soon 
as  the  application  is  granted. 

The  temporary  financial  accommodation  above  referred 
to,  and  the  definite  sale  of  bonds  in  advance  of,  and  subject 
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to  action  by  public  service  commissions,  have  at  times  been 
of  great  service  and  value  to  railroads.  Neither  expedient 
would  be  at  the  service  of  a  railroad  if  securities  were  sold 
by  competitive  bidding  among  various  banking  houses. 

Several  of  our  railroads  find  themselves  at  this  time  on 
the  brink  of  financial  difficulties  and  have  applied  to  Bank- 
ers to  evolve  plans  and  inaugurate  measures  for  their  finan- 
cial rehabilitation  without  the  expense  and  detriment  of  a 
receivership,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  their  impaired 
credit.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task  on  the  part  of  the 
Banker  involves  much  thought  and  study  as  well  as  financial 
risk  and  the  assumption  of  great  moral  responsibility  toward 
investors  who  following  the  Banker's  advice  may  aid  in 
furnishing  the  requisite  funds  and  who  mainly  look  to  the 
Banker  to  safeguard  such  investments. 

No  Banker  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  undertake 
this  task  and  assumic  that  responsibility  if  he  had  to  expect 
that  after  having  devoted  his  time,  effort  and  reputation  to 
the  work,  the  security-issues  of  the  railroad  would  thereafter 
be  thrown  open  to  competitive  bidding,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  his  own  services  were  faithful  and  efficient 
and  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Manage- 
ment. 

2.     Value  of  the  banker  s  expert  advice. 

In  dealing  regularly  with  one  banking  house,  a  railroad 
obtains  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  as  to  financial  policy, 
as  to  the  best  and  most  opportune  time  for  selling  securities 
and  for  providing  for  its  financial  requirements,  as  to  the 
class  and  kind  of  securities  to  be  issued,  and  as  to  the  best 
method  of  offering  them  to  the  public  here  and  abroad. 

The  element  of  the  selection  of  time  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  itself,  for  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  the 
lapse  of  a  single  week  measures  the  difference  between  rea- 
sonably favorable  and  unfavorable  or  even  totally  forbid- 
ding conditions. 
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The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  currents  in  the  investment  mar- 
kets depend  on  many  and  complex  conditions  and  considera- 
tions, and  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  competent  banker 
to  keep  himself  posted  as  to  affairs,  aspects  and  prospects  in 
America,  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  to  anticipate  in  his 
judgment  and  advice  their  results  and  their  effects  upon  the 
money  and  investment  markets. 

The  mortgages  and  trust  deeds  under  which  the  secur- 
ities are  to  be  issued,  before  being  put  in  final  shape,  are 
carefully  gone  over  by  the  banker,  and  his  advice  is  given 
with  the  view  to  creating  the  best  and  most  saleable  instru- 
ment satisfactory  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany. Such  advice  is  frequently,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  refunding  mortgages  which  are  meant  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  raising  money  for  the  railroads  for  years  to 
come,  of  very  great  utility. 

Investors  attach  considerable  importance  to  knowing 
that  the  mortgages,  trust  deeds,  etc.,  and  all  legal  steps  relat- 
ing to  the  issue  of  securities  which  they  are  asked  to  buy 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  counsel  for  bankers  of 
repute  and  experience,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the 
interest  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  as  distinguished  from 
those  only  of  the  railroads,  the  makers  of  the  bonds. 

3.  The  value  of  a  banker's  reputation  for  care  in  the 
scrutiny  of  securities  and  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
investors. 

The  leading  bankers  could  not  maintain  their  position 
as  such,  if  they  did  not  have  pre-eminently  the  confidence  of 
the  investing  public  and  a  large  following  amongst  investors, 
large  and  small,  both  here  and  abroad.  Their  reputation 
for  carefulness  in  connecting  their  name  with  a  security, 
thereby  assuming  the  moral  responsibility  for  its  soundness, 
and  for  examining  closely  and  efficiently  the  character  of 
the  security  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  or  trust 
deed,  constitute  a  distinct  additional  investment  value  to 
the  issues  for  which  they  become  public  sponsors. 
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In  this  connection,  it  is  the  banker's  duty  and  to  his  own 
self-interest  to  protect  and  stand  behind  the  securities  which 
he  has  sold  to  the  public,  just  as  it  is  his  duty  and  to  his  own 
self-interest  to  satisfy  himself  by  careful  investigation  as 
to  the  soundness  of  such  securities,  because  the  banker  whose 
clients  suffer  loss  through  following  his  advice  will  very 
soon  lose  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  his  clients.  He  knows  well  that  such  reputation  and  con- 
fidence are  the  mainstays  of  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
his  own  business  and,  once  forfeited,  are  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  regain. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  such  rail- 
road issues  as  are  known  to  be  under  the  habitual  sponsor- 
ship of  well-known  and  strong  bankers  have  a  wider  and 
steadier  market  and  command  better  prices  amongst  in- 
vestors than  those  which  are  not  under  such  auspices  and 
responsibility.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  observations 
on  a  preceding  page  (under  2)  as  to  the  particular  and 
essential  need  of  some  well-known  and  trusted  banker's 
sponsorship  for  the  securities  of  the  less  strong  and  well- 
known  railroads,  in  order  to  induce  investors  to  purchase 
said  securities. 

//  the  sale  of  securities  were  thrown  open  to  competitive 
bidding,  the  possession  of  large  capital  would  become  the 
prime,  if  not  the  sole,  requisite  for  dealing  in  securities, 
and  the  financier  or  combination  of  financiers  controlling 
the  largest  amount  of  capital  would  have  a  vastly  more  po- 
tent advantage  over  others  than  under  now  existing  condi- 
tions. The  exercise  of  care,  skill,  industry,  scrutiny  and  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  toward  clients  which  now  are 
and  always  have  been  the  prerequisite  for  acquiring  the 
reputation  and  the  public  confidence  upon  which  an  Invest- 
ment Banker^ s  position  depends  and  without  which  it  can- 
not be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  would  no  longer 
be  essential. 

4.  Various  factors  combine  to  insure  fair  prices  in  the 
sale  of  securities  by  railroad  companies.     There  is  wide- 
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spread  misapprehension  as  to  the  profits  made  by  bankers 
and  syndicates  upon  the  underwriting  and  purchase  of  se- 
curities of  railroad  companies. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  to  the  effect  that 
the  railroads  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  commission  to  the 
banker  when  selling  securities  to  him.  When  the  banker 
forms  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  an  offer  of  securities  to 
shareholders  a  fixed  commission  is  naturally  stipulated,  such 
commission  being  commensurate  with  the  advantage  secured 
by  the  railroad  company  in  obtaining  through  the  under- 
writing the  certainty  of  the  success  of  its  offering,  and  with 
the  risk  incurred  by  the  banker  and  the  syndicate  affiliated 
with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  railroad 
securities  to  or  through  bankers  without  an  offering  to  stock- 
holders, it  is  comparatively  unusual  for  the  sale  to  be  on  a 
commission  basis.  As  a  rule,  the  procedure  is  that  the 
banker  makes  a  firm  bid  to  the  railroad  for  such  securities  at 
a  fixed  price,  said  price  being  the  figure  at  which  he  expects 
to  be  able  to  form  a  syndicate. 

In  determining  his  bid,  the  banker  naturally  figures  upon 
a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  to  the  syndicate  between  the 
price  at  which  it  takes  the  securities  and  the  price  at  which 
he  estimates  that  it  will  be  able  to  place  the  securities  with 
the  public.  For  his  preparatory  work,  his  responsibility 
and  risk  and  his  services  in  managing  the  syndicate,  the 
banker  makes  a  charge  to  the  syndicate,  usually  varying 
from  ^  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent. 

The  banker's  financial  risk  is  by  no  means  ended  with 
the  formation  of  the  syndicate,  as,  in  practically  all  cases, 
he  is  himself  a  large  participant  in  the  syndicate — is,  in  fact, 
expected  to  be.  His  moral  risk  and  responsibility  towards 
the  syndicate  is  great,  inasmuch  as  he  is  relied  upon  by  its 
members  to  have  examined  carefully  into  the  soundness  of 
the  security,  to  have  scrutinized  the  mortgage,  to  have  taken 
competent  legal  advice,  to  have  correctly  gauged  the  mo- 
ment and  estimated  the  price  at  which  the  securities  can  be 
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advantageously  placed  with  the  public,  to  do  the  principal 
work  in  marketing  them,  and  to  guide  the  work  done  by 
others. 

If  the  banker  is  found  wanting  in  any  of  these  respects, 
or  his  judgment  proves  to  be  faulty,  he  loses  the  ccnfidence 
of  those  who  habitually  participate  in  syndicates,  and  w^ith 
it,  his  capacityto  engage  in  financial  transactions  on  a  large 
scale,  as  it  is  only  with  the  co-operation,  financial  or  other- 
wise, of  syndicates  that  large  transactions  can  be  carried 
through. 

Just  as  there  is  a  misconception  as  to  the  profits  of  bank- 
ers, so  a  misconception  prevails  as  to  the  profits  of  the  syn- 
dicates formed  for  the  purchase  or  underwriting  of  the 
securities  of  railroad  companies.  While  in  the  case  of  under- 
writing the  syndicate  receives  a  fixed  commission,  yet,  even 
in  such  cases,  the  transaction  becomes  a  purchase  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  syndicate  is  required  to  take  the  securities  in 
the  case  of  the  partial  or  total  failure  of  the  offering  to 
stockholders. 

In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  securities  outright,  while, 
naturally,  the  syndicate  is  formed  with  the  expectation  of 
securing  a  reasonable  profit  in  compensation  for  its  risk  and 
services,  actually  the  profit  or  loss  to  the  syndicate  depends 
upon  the  success  in  marketing  the  securities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  state  in  definite  terms  the  profits  of  syn- 
dicates, but  it  may  be  said  generally,  taking  the  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years  as  a  basis,  that  year  in  and  year  out  those 
who  regularly  participate  in  the  syndicates  formed  by  the 
leading  bankers  for  the  underwriting  or  purchase  of  the 
securities  of  railroad  companies  do  not  realize,  in  the  net 
average  result,  more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  employed.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  a  sub- 
stantial profit  is  made,  but  there  are  other  cases  where  losses 
are  sustained.  The  average  is  as  above  indicated,  which  is 
easily  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  normal  margin  of  profit  on  which  the  American 
banker  and  svndicate  figure  in  purchasing  the  securities  of 
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railroads  is  approximately  the  same  as  prevails  amongst 
bankers  and  syndicates  in  London,  when  dealing  with  the 
securities  of  corporations  or  of  governments  of  good  stand- 
ing and  credit  (apart  from  those  of  a  limited  number  of 
governments,  whose  power,  credit  and  standing  place  them 
in  a  class  by  themselves)  and  is  considerably  lower  than  pre- 
vails in  Paris. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  London  banker  does 
not  render  the  same  measure  of  service  to  the  corporations 
whose  securities  he  sells  to  the  public  as  the  American 
banker.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  London  banker,  immediate- 
ly after  the  public  issue  has  taken  place,  to  dissolve  his  syn- 
dicate, distribute  amongst  the  syndicate  participants  any 
bonds  remaining  unsold  and  leave  it  to  them  to  sell  at  the 
best  price  they  can  get. 

The  practice  of  the  American  banker,  on  the  contrary, 
in  cases  where  a  public  issue  has  not  resulted  in  placing  with 
the  public  the  entire  amount  offered,  is  to  keep  his  syndicate 
together  (sometimes  for  two  years  and  even  longer),  to  re- 
tain charge  of  the  disposal  of  the  unsold  balance  and  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  place  the  same  with  the  investing 
public  at  the  original  issue  price — a  practice  fairer  and 
more  serviceable  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  notwith- 
standing the  practice  of  many  railroads  of  dealing  habitually 
with  particular  bankers,  the  element  of  competition  is  not 
absent,  because  the  price  and  the  margin  of  profit  or  com- 
mission at  which  a  banker  concludes  a  negotiation  with  a 
railroad  company  for  its  securities  is  necessarily  in  competi- 
tion with  the  terms  upon  which  other  bankers  negotiate 
with  other  railroad  companies  for  their  securities. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  potential  competition  and  safe- 
guard arising  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  in  most  cases 
are,  and  always  ought  to  be,  entirely  free  to  deal  with  other 
bankers  if  they  deem  the  terms  offered  them  by  their  regular 
banker  inadequate,  or  the  resulting  profit  to  him  excessive, 
or  if  there  is  any  other  reason  which  makes  it  appear  to  the 
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railroad  company  that  its  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
having  recourse  to  another  than  its  regular  banking  affilia- 
tion. 

The  prices  at  w^hich  railroads  sell  their  securities  are 
now  generally  matters  of  public  record.  No  banker  expect- 
ing to  maintain  his  regular  connection  with  a  railroad  com- 
pany can  do  otherwise  than  pay  fair  value  for  the  securities 
which  it  has  to  sell.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-interest  for  him 
to  do  so. 

A  banker  who  would  secure  from  a'railroad  company  its 
securities  at  lower  prices  than  are  paid  by  other  bankers  to 
other  railroad  companies  under  similar  conditions  for  se- 
curities of  similar  class  and  character,  would  very  soon  lose 
both  the  trust  and  the  custom  of  the  railroads.  In  various 
ways,  indications  do  not  fail  to  reach  railroad  companies 
which  enable  them  to  place  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  mar- 
ket value  of  securities  which  they  have  for  sale,  and  no 
Board  of  Directors  could  afford  to  incur  the  opprobrium 
and  responsibility  of  selling  securities  to  their  regular  bank- 
ing connections  otherwise  than  on  the  basis  of  what  they  are 
reasonably  and  fairly  worth,  considering  the  time  and  the 
conditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  case  of  those  railroads 
the  management  and  policies  of  which  have  recently  been 
the  object  of  investigation  and  criticism,  the  charge  of  not 
having  secured  adequate  prices  for  such  of  their  securities 
as  were  sold  to  Bankers  has  been  heard  but  little  if  at  all. 

5.  The  advantage  of  access  to  foreign  markets  for  se- 
curities. 

Not  infrequently,  a  situation  arises  which  makes  it  of 
vital  importance  to  a  railroad  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  to  have  the  European  mar- 
kets opened  for  the  placing  of  important  issues  of  bonds, 
without  having  recourse,  or  more  than  a  limited  recourse, 
to  the  American  market. 
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Transactions  of  this  nature  are  simply  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment unless  entrusted  to  a  particular  American 
banking  house,  because,  owing  to  the  manifold  and  com- 
plex requirements  for  listing  and  other  formalities  in  the 
different  European  countries  (particularly  in  France),  and 
of  the  business  methods,  habits  and  ideas  prevailing  there, 
they  require  weeks  of  negotiations,  the  furnishing  of  a  mass 
of  data  and  explanations,  access  to  particular  and  potent 
European  connections  and  much  special  skill  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  placing  of  large  issues  of  American  securities  in 
Europe— which,  as  above  stated,  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  lengthy  and  complex  private  negotiations — would 
be  made  impossible  through  competitive  bidding, 

6.  The  system  in  vogue  in  this  country  also  prevails  in 
Europe,  even  in  the  case  of  most  government  loans. 

In  not  a  single  European  country  does  the  system  of  the 
competitive  sale  of  securities  on  the  part  of  corporations  pre- 
vail. Moreover,  most  of  the  Governments,  in  placing  their 
loans,  have  recourse  to  regularly  established  and  continuous 
connections  with  a  banking  house  or  a  group  of  banking 
houses.* 

7.  The  necessity  of  the  underwriting  by  bankers  of  is- 
sues of  securities  offered  for  pro  rata  subscriptions  to  stock- 
holders. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
stockholders  to  whom  subscription  rights  are  offered,  sell 
them  in  the  market  with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  se- 
curity under  offer  declines.  This  very  decline  has  a  cumu- 
lative effect  in  causing  other  stockholders  to  sell  and  is  fur- 

*Not  one  of  the  foreign  Governments,  belligerent  or  neutral,  who  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war  have  found  access  to  the  American  investment 
market  for  the  securities  of  their  respective  countries  has  had  recourse  to  com- 
petitive bidding  amongst  Bankers  or  otherwise.  In  each  instance  the  Government 
concerned  has  dealt  with  some  one  particular  Banker  or  Group  of  Bankers  whom 
it  selected   as  efficient  and  worthy  of  confidence. 
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ther  frequently  intensified  by  short  selling  on  the  part  of 
speculators. 

All  of  these  influences  combine  to  bring  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  security  under  offer  declining  below  the  sub- 
scription price,  which  means  the  failure  of  the  offering. 
Moreover,  not  to  mention  the  damage  to  its  credit  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  such  an  ofrering,  pending  the  time  during 
which  the  securities  are  under  offer  to  the  stockholders — 
usually  not  less  than  from  45  to  60  days — the  railroad  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  stockhold- 
ers will  subscribe  and  is,  consequently,  in  doubt  whether,  at 
the  end  of  the  subscription  period,  it  will  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  funds  it  requires. 

All  of  this  is  obviated  by  the  formation  of  an  underwrit- 
ing syndicate  which  itself  guarantees  to  take  and  pay  for  any 
part  of  the  offering  which  the  stockholders  may  not  want  to 
take.  The  existence  of  such  a  syndicate  and  the  resulting 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  offering  has  a  strong  moral 
effect  upon  the  stockholders  in  encouraging  them  to  sub- 
scribe, and  an  equally  strong  effect  in  discouraging  specu- 
lators from  short  selling,  while  an  unprotected  offering  pre- 
sents a  target  to  short  selling. 

The  result  is  that  a  railroad  can  safely  afford  to  offer 
securities  at  a  much  higher  price  when  underwritten  than 
they  would  risk  fixing  when  not  secured  and  protected  by 
an  underwriting. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  an  under- 
writing syndicate,  a  railroad  will  usually  obtain  materially 
higher  net  proceeds  from  an  underwritten  offering,  than 
from  one  not  underwritten,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
being  certain  of  securing  the  required  funds. 

It  is  manifestly  more  advantageous  to  a  railroad's  finan- 
cial position  and  the  maintenance  of  the  price  level  of  its 
securities  to  offer  a  security,  even  to  its  stockholders,  at  say 
110,  and  pay  a  reasonable  underwriting  commission  rather 
than  to  offer  it  at  par  without  an  underwriting. 
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8.  The  constderatio?is  which  influence  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  deal  with  a  particular  banking  house  are  the  same 
as  those  which  influence  similar  relationships  in  other  lines 
of  business,  as,  for  illustration,  between  the  great  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  and  the  commission  merchants  through  whom 
their  products  are  marketed. 

The  relations  between  the  railroads  and  their  bankers  are 
very  analogous  to  the  relations  between  the  great  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  and  the  commission  merchants  through  whom 
their  products  are  marketed.  A  mill  lacking  the  organiza- 
tion or  capital  to  market  its  own  output  usually  establishes 
relations  with  some  particular  commission  house  with  the 
necessary  standing,  selling  organization  and  resources  to 
enable  it  to  insure  a  reasonably  steady  market  for  the  milTs 
product  and  to  supply  it  with  funds  when  required. 

No  one  would  seriously  argue  that  the  mill  would  be 
better  off  if,  instead  of  dealing  with  one  particular  commis- 
sion house,  it  remained  free  from  any  such  affiliation  and 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  sell  the  products  of  each  season, 
either  directly  to  the  trade  or  to  the  commission  house  offer- 
ing the  most  favorable  prices  and  terms  in  competition. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  so  certain  to  bring  loss  and  eventual- 
ly failure  that  it  would  not  even  be  considered. 

The  mill  needs  the  co-operation  of  its  commission  mer- 
chant, who  not  only  furnishes  special  experience  and  skill 
in  marketing  the  mill's  products,  but  insures  capital  when 
capital  is  needed  to  enable  the  mill  to  accumulate  stocks 
and  keep  in  operation  during  dull  times.  The  fact  that  a 
mill  deals  exclusively  with  one  commission  merchant  for  a 
period  of  years  does  not  place  it  at  the  mercy  of  that  com- 
mission merchant,  for  the  reason  that  competition  regu- 
lates the  prices  at  which  the  mill's  products  are  sold  by  the 
commission  merchant  to  the  trade,  and  likewise,  competi- 
tion and  custom  regulate  the  profit  or 'commission  earned 
by  the  commission  merchant. 
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A  commission  merchant  who  charges  exorbitant  com- 
missions or  profits  for  his  services  would  soon  lose  his  trade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  while  many 
mills  have  sufficiently  large  products  and  resources  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  their  own  selling  organizations,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  mill  is  better  off  if 
its  products  are  handled  by  a  commission  merchant  with 
his  highly  organized  facilities. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  relations  between  a  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  banker,  except  that,  unlike  the  mill  with  its 
products,  the  railroad  is  not  in  a  position  to  market  its  se- 
curities directly  to  any  advantage  whatever,  except  possibly 
to  the  extent  that,  in  special  cases,  it  is  able  to  sell  securities 
to  its  own  stockholders. 

For  that  reason,  the  railroad  in  marketing  its  securities 
is  even  more  dependent  upon  the  banker  than  is  the  mill 
upon  the  commission  merchant  in  selling  its  products,  be- 
cause, as  already  pointed  out,  the  selling  of  securities  is  a 
much  more  complex  operation  than  the  sale  of  ordinary 
commodities. 

To  market  railroad  securities  on  a  large  scale  requires  a 
combination  of  skill,  experience,  capital,  reputation  and 
connections,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  possessed  by  only  a  limited 
number  of  concerns  at  any  one  time,  because  most  of  these 
necessary  qualities  only  the  test  of  time  will  produce. 

Just  as  custom  and  competition  and  reason  regulate  the 
profits  of  the  commission  merchant  in  handling  the  products 
of  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill,  so  they  regulate  the  profits  of  a 
banking  house  in  handling  the  securities  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany. 

9.  The  complexity  of  the  business  of  marketing  se- 
curities. 

The  great  complexity  involved  in  the  sale  of  securities 
will  readily  be  seen  from  a  brief  outline  of  the  method 
usually  adopted  in  marketing  a  large  issue  of  bonds.    The 
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railroad,  in  the  first  instance,  sells  the  issue  to  a  strong  bank- 
ing firm.  That  firm  then  associates  with  itself  a  syndicate 
consisting  of  many  (sometimes  hundreds)  of  other  bank- 
ing, brokerage  and  investment  houses  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

Pending  the  formation  of  such  syndicate,  the  firm  which 
has  contracted  with  the  railroad  stands  in  the  breach,  and  is. 
responsible  to  the  railroad  whether  or  not  it  succeeds  in 
forming  the  syndicate.  Many  of  these  participants  have 
sub-participants  who  are  sometimes  investors  and  sometimes 
simply  distributors. 

Thus,  begins  the  laborious  process  of  selling  securities 
to  ultimate  investors,  through  advertising,  letters  and  cir- 
culars and  personal  presentation,  and  in  this  labor  are 
usually  engaged  large  numbers  of  dealers  in  securities,  each 
with  his  own  clientele.  In  time,  if  the  issue  is  a  success,  the 
securities  are  absorbed.* 

If  not,  the  participants  in  the  syndicate  must  either  sell 
at  a  loss  or  carry  them  along  until  the  advent  of  propitious 
times  enables  them  to  dispose  of  them ;  and  of  late  years  the 
necessity  of  such  prolonged  carrying  has  been  the   rule, 


*Within  the  past  three  years,  i.e.,  since  1918,  a  certain  change  has  taken  place 
in  respect  to  the  processes  of  selling  securities: 

The  operation  of  the  income  tax  has  not  only  cut  down  the  total  of  surplus 
funds  available  for  investment  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do,  but  has,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  eliminated  the  large  individual  investor  as  a  purchaser  of  ordinary 
bonds,  because  he  can  do  far  better  by  buying  tax-exempt  bonds  which  are  obtain- 
able on  a  basis  averaging  about  5Vl%  (such  a  basis  being  equivalent  to  a  yield 
ranging  up  to  20%  on  a  taxable  bond,  according  to  the  size  of  the  income  of  the 
holder). 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  placing  of  bonds  must  now 
be  effected  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  formerly,  in  relatively  moderate  sized  lots. 
That  means  that  the  work  of  distribution  has  become  much  more  laborious, 
difficult,  and  costly  than  formerly  and  requires  the  services  of  a  small  array  of 
salesmen. 

The  spread  between  the  purcha&e  price  and  the  selling  price  of  a  security 
must  take  care  not  only  of  the  compensation  of  the  managing  bankers  and  the 
underwriters  or  the  syndicate  participants  in  return  for  their  skill,  services,  re- 
sponsibility, and  risk,  but  also  of  the  commissions  to  be  paid  to  distributing  retail 
houses  throughout  the  country.  Unless  these  latter  commissions  are  sufficiently 
attractive  and  commensurate  with  the  greater  effort  and  cost  required  nowadays, 
the  distributors  simply  will  not  make  adequate  efforts,  inasmuch  as  they  can 
always  obtain  very  liberal  commissions  for  placing  foreign  government  bonds  or 
industrial  bonds,  of  which  there  is  a  particularly  continuous  supply  offering  at 
this  time. 
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rather  than  the  exception,  and  losses  to  syndicates  and  bank- 
ers have  been  frequent  and  heavy. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  bankers 
do  not  buy  securities  for  permanent  investment  by  them- 
selves. If  the  bankers  permanently  kept  the  securities  which 
they  bought  from  the  railroads  their  capacity  to  buy  secur- 
ities would  soon  be  exhausted.  If  securities  are  to  be  placed, 
they  must  ultimately  find  lodgment  with  investors,  and, 
while  the  amounts  of  securities  taken  by  large  investors, 
such  as  the  life  insurance  companies,  savings  banks  and  very 
rich  men,  seem  to  be  large,  their  aggregate  is  small  compared 
with  the  investments  of  the  rank  and  file  of  smaller  in- 
vestors. 

10.     The  Lesson  of  Experience, 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  railroads 
which  have  gone  into  receivers'  hands  in  recent  years  had 
followed  the  practice  of  selling  their  securities  to  different 
bankers  at  different  times,  and  for  the  financing  of  such 
railroads,  accordingly,  no  single  banking  house  felt  itself 
responsible.* 

Frequently  also  the  difficulty  was  that  a  defective  finan- 
cial system,  making  no  adequate  provision  for  the  future, 
had  been  built  up  without  the  advice  of  skilled  bankers.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  every  successful  railroad  system  in 
this  country,  as  in  Europe,  has  made  it  a  practice,  not  only 
to  arrange  with  bankers  for  the  sale  or  underwriting  of  its 
securities,  but  to  deal  with  some  particular  banking  house 
of  recognized  strength  and  standing  and  European  connec- 
tions, and  to  deal  principally  with  that  banking  house  unless, 
for  some  reason,  it  chooses  to  change  its  bankers. 

This  has  been  true,  not  only  of  the  railroad  companies 
which  through  reorganization  or  otherwise  have  come  to  be 


♦(Examples:  Wabash,  Western  Maryland,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Norfolk  &  Southern,  Chicago  Great 
Western,  etc.). 
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closely  identified  with  some  one  banking  house,  but  also  of 
those  whose  management  or  control  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  banking  house  or  group  of  bankers,  and  which  can  . 
have  no  possible  inducement  for  habitually  dealing  with  a 
particular  banking  house  except  the  conviction  that  their 
best  interests  are  served  by  doing  so. 

CONCLUSION 

To  compel  railroads  to  have  recourse  for  the  sale  of  their 
securities  to  competitive  bidding  on  the  part  of  bankers  and 
brokers,  or  to  direct  offerings  to  the  public,  would  be  to  run 
counter  to  the  practice  and  experience  of  every  country  in 
the  world.  It  would  confuse  and  trouble  the  investing  pub- 
lic and  destroy  elements  and  features  of  evident  and  proved 
value  for  its  protection,  in  that  it  would  make  the  possession 
of  capital  the  sole  requisite  for  dealing  in  securities,  irre- 
spective of  skilly  care,  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors. It  would  limit,  hamper  and  restrain  the  flow  of 
capital  {both  of  home  capital  and  still  more  of  European 
capital)  into  American  securities  and  cause  delay,  uncer- 
tainty, damage  and  serious  risk  to  American  corporations. 
Railroads  and  other  corporations  should  be  left  free,  under 
the  responsibility  of  their  Boards  of  Directors,  to  deal  with 
whatever  banking  houses  they  deem  it  in  their  best  interest 
to  employ.  They  should  neither  be  bound  by  contract  or 
control  to  deal  with  any  one  banking  house  exclusively,  nor 
forced  by  statute  or  regulation  to  take  the  chances  of  com- 
petitive bidding  or  of  direct  dealing  with  the  public. 

Examples 

The  following  are  a  few  illustrative  instances  of  railroad 
companies  benefiting  from  the  relations  which  exist  between 
them  and  their  bankers : 

{a)  In  March,  1903,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offered 
to  its  stockholders  $75,000,000  of  stock  at  120  per  cent.,  the 
market  price  at  the  time  being  about  145  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  large  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the 
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price  of  the  offer,  the  railroad  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
have  the  issue  underwritten.  Gradually,  as  stockholders  sold 
^  their  rights,  a  decline  set  in  which  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  in  May  the  market  price  had  come  down  to  125^ 
per  cent.,  and  the  failure  of  the  railroad's  offering  appeared 
imminent.  To  avoid  this  and  its  resulting  grave  conse- 
quences, the  railroad  finally  requested  its  bankers  to  form  a 
syndicate  to  underwrite  the  issue,  which  was  done.  The 
reassuring  effect  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  mere  public 
announcement  that  a  syndicate  had  guaranteed  to  take  and 
pay  for  any  part  of  the  offering  which  was  not  subscribed 
for  by  the  stockholders,  was  such  as  to  arrest  immediately 
the  selling  on  the  part  of  alarmed  stockholders  as  well  as 
speculative  short  selling,  and  to  stop  the  decline  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  turn  a  threatened  failure  into  an  entire  success. 

{b)  The  experience  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  its 
public  offerings  of  bonds  is  illustrative.  In  at  least  one 
instance  in  recent  years  the  city  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  total  failure  of  a  large  issue  to  meet  its  pressing  re- 
quirements, to  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  leading  banking 
houses,  and  in  many  instances  of  late  it  was  only  large  sub- 
scriptions by  such  banking  houses — made  often  without  any 
expectation  of  profit,  and  resulting  frequently  in  losses — 
which  avoided  the,  at  least  partial,  failure  of  the  public 
offerings  of  the  bonds  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

(c)  In  September,  1905,  The  Erie  Railroad  arranged 
with  its  bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  the  offer 
to  its  shareholders  at  100  per  cent,  of  $12,000,000.  Convert- 
ible 4  per  cent.  Bonds,  Series  ''B,"  (convertible  into  common 
stock  at  $60  per  share).  The  result  of  the  offering  was 
that  the  stockholders  subscribed  for  only  18  per  cent,  and, 
consequently,  the  syndicate  had  to  take  and  pay  for 
$9,840,000  of  the  bonds.  The  syndicate  was  dissolved  in 
December,  1906,  none  of  the  bonds  taken  by  it  having  been 
disposed  of.  The  bonds  were  listed  on  the  Exchange  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  when  they  sold  at  85. 

{d)    In  March,   1905,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ar- 
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ranged  with  bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  the 
offer  to  its  shareholders  at  par  of  $100,000,000  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  3^  per  cent.  Convertible  Bonds  (convertible  into 
stock  at  150  per  cent.).  The  result  of  the  offering  was  that 
the  stockholders  subscribed  for  less  than  10  per  cent,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  underwriting  syndicate  had  to  take 
and  pay  for  about  $90,000,000  of  the  bonds.  The  bonds 
within  the  year  declined  to  97^2  per  cent,  and  never  again 
reached  par,  the  price  at  which  they  were  first  offered.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  underwriting  syndicate,  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  stockholders  to  sub- 
scribe and  thus  provide  the  money  needed  by  the  railroad, 
would  have  been  very  embarrassing  to  the  railroad  and  very 
serious  in  its  effect  upon  the  general  financial  and  invest- 
ment situation  of  the  country. 

(e)  In  January,  1906,  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railway  arranged  with  its  bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to 
underwrite  the  offer  to  its  shareholders  at  87^4  per  cent,  of 
$10,000,000  General  Mortgage  4^^  per  cent.  Bonds.  The 
result  of  the  offering  was  that  the  stockholders  subscribed 
for  only  50  per  cent,  and  the  syndicate  had  to  take  5,000,000 
of  the  bonds.  The  syndicate  was  dissolved  in  December, 
1907,  only  a  few  of  the  bonds  taken  by  it  having  been  dis- 
posed of. 

(/)  In  1904  the  interests  in  control  of  the  ''Gould  Sys- 
tem," made  up  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Mountain, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Grande  Western  lines, 
deemed  it  important,  in  their  competition  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  other  transcontinental  systems,  to  create  an  out- 
let to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  building  the  Western  Pacific 
Line  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco.  The  companies 
in  the  Gould  System  were  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
money  for  the  construction  of  this  line,  either  by  the  sale 
of  securities  to  their  own  stockholders  or  otherwise.  They 
accordingly  called  in  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  who,  after 
months  of  study  and  negotiation,  worked  out  a  plan  for  the 
creation  of  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Western 
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Pacific  Company  guaranteed  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Company,  which   bonds   were   purchased   by   a   syndicate 

formed  by  these  bankers.    After  the  Western  Pacific  Line 

was  partially  completed,  it  was  found  that  the  proceeds  of 

the  $50,000,000  bond  issue  were  insufficient  to  complete 

and  equip  the  line,  and  the  bankers  who  placed  the  original 

issue  of  bonds  advised  the  creation  of  an  issue  of  refunding 

mortgage  bonds  and   purchased  $15,000,000  of  3-5  year 

notes  secured  by  bonds  of  that  issue.    At  a  later  date,  viz., 

in  1912,  when  the  refunding  bonds  had  been  exhausted  and 

still  further  money  were  required,  the  same  bankers  advised 

the  creation  of  Adjustment  Seven  Per  Cent.  Bonds  of  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  and  formed  a 

syndicate  to  underwrite  $10,000,000  of  these  bonds  which 

were  ofiFered  to  the  shareholders.    The  result  was  that  the 

shareholders  subscribed  for  practically  none  of  the  bonds, 

and  the  syndicate  consequently  had  to  take  and  pay  for 

almost  the  entire  issue,  the  bulk  of  which  it  still  holds,  the 

market  price  of  the  bonds  having  meanwhile  declined  25 

per  cent,  below  the  price  at  which  the  syndicate  acquired 

them. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  the  law  had  required  the 
public  offering  of  securities  or  even  if  the  Gould  System 
had  not  been  free  to  deal  preferentially  with  some  partic- 
ular banking  group,  the  original  $50,000,000  of  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific  Line  could  not  have 
been  placed.  It  is  certain  that  the  system  would  not  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  emergencies  on  the  two  subsequent 
occasions  when  it  was  found  that  large  additional  sums 
were  required  to  carry  the  enterprise  to  completion.  It 
was  the  support  of  the  bankers  who  were  identified  with 
the  orgiinal  $50,000,000  bond  issue  and  therefore  morally 
committed  to  its  support  that  carried  the  enterprise 
through.  It  should  be  added  that,  after  the  purchase  by 
the  bankers,  each  of  the  three  issues  declined  in  market 
value.  Indeed,  the  decline  in  market  value  of  the  $50,000,- 
000  of  bonds  originally  issued  was  so  substantial  that  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  for  the  railroad  companies  to 
market  additional  securities  by  an  offering  to  the  public,  or 
to  stockholders,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  did  not  involve 
the  strong  support  of  bankers  who  had  a  direct  interest  in 
supporting  the  enterprise. 

(g)  In  May,  1907,  the  Union  Pacific  arranged  with  its 
bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  the  offer  to  its 
stockholders  at  90  per  cent,  of  $75,000,000  4  per  cent.  Con- 
vertible Bonds  (convertible  into  stock  at  175  per  cent.). 
The  result  of  the  offering  was  that  the  stockholders  sub- 
scribed for  barely  5  per  cent.,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
syndicate  had  to  take  and  pay  for  about  $70,000,000  of  the 
bonds.  The  bonds  in  the  course  of  the  following  six  months 
declined  to  78^4  per  cent. 

(h)  In  January,  1913,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  arranged  with  its  bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to 
underwrite  the  offer  to  its  stockholders  at  95^2  per  cent, 
of  $63,000,000  4/2  per  cent.  Convertible  Bonds  (convertible 
at  110  per  cent.).  The  result  of  the  offering  was  that  the 
stockholders  subscribed  for  barely  30  per  cent,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  syndicate  had  to  take  and  pay  for  about 
$44,000,000  of  the  bonds.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
the  bonds  declined  to  88^  per  cent. 

{i)  In  April,  1906,  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  ar- 
ranged with  bankers  to  form  a  syndicate  to  underwrite  the 
offer  to  its  shareholders  at  89  per  cent,  and  interest,  of 
$7,000,000  Superior  &  Duluth  Division  &  Terminal  First 
Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds.  The  result  of  the  offering 
was  that  the  stockholders  subscribed  for  only  1  per  cent,  and 
the  syndicate  had  to  take  $6,930,000  of  the  bonds.  The  syn- 
dicate expired  by  limitation  July  1,  1908,  none  of  the  bonds 
taken  by  it  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  interval. 

(i)  In  March,  1910,  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  arranged  with  its  bankers  to  form  a 
syndicate  to  underwrite  the  offer  to  its  shareholders  at  102>^ 
per  cent,  of  $43,686,000  Convertible  4  per  cent.  Bonds  due 
1960.    The  result  of  the  offering^  was  that  the  stockholders 
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subscribed  for  only  about  12^  per  cent.,  leaving  about  $38,- 
226,000  of  the  bonds  to  be  taken  by  the  syndicate. 

{k)  In  June,  1906,  when  the  investment  market  in  this 
country  was  practically  at  a  standstill,  American  bankers 
placed  an  issue  of  Francs  250,000,000  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany 3^  per  cent.  Bonds  in  France;  in  February,  1907,  an 
issue  of  Francs  145,000,000  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  4  per  cent.  Bonds  in  France 
and  Germany;  in  March,  1910,  an  issue  of  Francs  150,000,- 
000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  4  per  cent.  Bonds  in 
France  and  England;  and  in  February,  1911,  an  issue  of 
Francs  250,000,000  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  4  per 
cent.  Bonds  in  France  and  England.  All  of  these  loans 
were  negotiated  at  times  when  it  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the  general  financial  situation 
to  obtain  money  abroad.  They  took  many  weeks  of  pre- 
liminary negotiation  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  nego- 
tiated on  a  competitive  basis. 

(/)  In  January,  1909,  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
sold  to  bankers  $6,500,000  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds. 
On  January  18,  1909,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  bonds  had  to 
be  taken  up  by  syndicate  participants.  No  bonds  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  syndicate  until  September,  1910,  and  from 
then  on,  at  various  dates  up  to  February  28,  1911 ;  thus,  the 
syndicate  lasted  more  than  two  years. 

(m)  In  1908,  a  situation  had  arisen  which  had  brought 
the  market  for  railroad  bonds  in  this  country  to  a  complete 
standstill.  Railroads  for  many  months  were  unable  to 
obtain  funds,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  by  means  of  the 
costly  and  dangerous  expedient  of  selling  short  term  notes. 
The  effect  was  cumulative  and  far-reaching  and  threatened 
to  bring  about  serious  consequences.  At  this  juncture  the 
bankers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  two  foremost  banking  houses  in  England,  Messrs.  N. 
M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  (the  former  of  whom  had  not  issued  an  American 
security  for  many  years)  to  purchase  and  bring  out  jointly 
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with  them  at  96  per  cent,  an  issue  of  $40,000,000  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  4  per  cent.  Consolidated  Bonds.  Largely 
in  consequence  of  the  prestige  and  placing  power  and  in- 
vestment following  of  the  issuing  houses,  the  public  offer- 
ing was  a  complete  success  and  its  effect,  as  recognized  by 
many  published  comments  here  and  abroad,  was  to  break 
the  deadlock  which  had  existed,  and  to  cause  capital  to  flow 
again  freely  into  the  investment  market. 

(n)  In  June,  1909,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  arranged  with 
bankers  for  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  to  guarantee  the 
sale  of  $18,000,000  Adjustment  Bonds  at  70  per  cent. 
November  1,  1909,  syndicate  members  took  up  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  bonds,  which  were  disposed  of  in  small  lots 
between  February,  1.910,  and  November  30,  1910,  the  syndi- 
cate thus  lasting  about  one  and  one-half  years. 

(o)  In  August,  1913,  bankers  formed  a  syndicate  to 
underwrite  the  offer  to  Union  Pacific  stockholders  of  $88,- 
000,000  Southern  Pacific  Stock  Trust  Certificates  at  92  per 
cent.  The  effectuation  of  that  sale  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance as,  failing  it  by  a  certain  very  near  date,  the  Southern 
Pacific  stock  in  question  would  have  been  placed,  under 
the  Court's  decree,  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver,  the  senti- 
mental and  actual  effect  of  which  course  would  have  been 
grave.  In  the  face  of  many  predictions  that  a  syndicate 
to  guarantee  the  sale  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  stock  could 
not  be  formed  under  the  then  prevailing  generally  disturbed 
and  unfavorable  conditions,  the  bankers,  with  the  aid  of 
their  connections  throughout  America  and  Europe,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  undertaking,  the  syndicate  as  finally  made  up 
consisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  participants.  It  is  entirely 
safe  and  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  if  that  mass  of  stock 
had  been  offered  without  guarantee  and  protection  of  an 
underwriting  syndicate,  it  would  not  have  been  sold — if  at 
all,  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the  Court — at  a  price  aver- 
aging better  than  8o  per  cent. 

(p)    In  connection  with  the  first  plan  for  the  dissolution 
of   the   Union   Pacific-Southern   Pacific   combination    ap- 
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proved  by  Attorney  General  Wickersham  (which  failed  of 
adoption  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  to  approve  certain  of  its  features)  he  imposed 
the  condition  that  the  sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company's 
holdings  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  which  would  be  offered 
for  pro  rata  purchase  to  the  stockholders  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  should  be  underwritten  by  a  syndicate. 
He  imposed  this  condition  for  the  manifest  reason  that  the 
sale  of  the  stock,  however  attractive  the  price  to  the  stock- 
holders might  be,  could  only  be  insured  in  case  definite 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  sale  of  the  stock  that  might 
not  be  taken  by  the  stockholders  upon  the  offering. 

{q)  In  January,  1910,  bankers  purchased  $22,000,000 
Chicago  City  &  Connecting  Railways  Collateral  Trust  5  per 
cent.  Bonds,  and  formed  a  syndicate  at  91  per  cent.  The 
Syndicate  expired  in  February,  1912,  leaving  syndicate 
members  with  almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  unsold 
in  their  hands. 

(r)  To  quote  only  one  instance,  typical  of  a  great  many, 
of  syndicate  operations  in  Europe :  A  loan  for  $20,000,000 
Bonds  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  recently  issued  in 
London.  The  public  subscribed  to  but  $3,400,000,  the  bal- 
ance, /.  e.^  $16,600,000  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  total  loan,  being 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  underwriting  syndicate.  It  may 
safely  be  stated  that  a  majority  of  the  underwriting  or  pur- 
chasing syndicates  formed  in  Europe  during  the  last  18 
months  have  resulted  in  syndicate  members  being  compelled 
to  take  a  large  proportion  of  the  securities  purchased  or 
underwritten,  which  they  must  either  carry  along  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  or  sell  as  best  they  can. 


THE  DECLINE  OF   RELIGION— 


A   PROTESTANT   VIEW 

By  Rev.  De  Witt  Lincoln  Pelton. 


a^^^HE  subject  heading  this  article  may  be  discussed  by 


^^^   asking  three  questions :    First,  Is  Religion  Declining 
Today?    Second,  Is  Religious  Indifference  Greater 
Today  than  Formerly?     and  the  further  question.  Is  Ha- 
bitual Churchgoing  Synonomous  with  Religious  Interest? 

That  there  is  wide  spread  indifference  to  the  Church, 
to  Christianity,  and  to  Religion  in  general  is  a  fact  concern- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

Take  a  concrete  instance.  During  a  recent  summer  a 
certain  fashionable  Church  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Commuion,  seating  1000  persons,  was  visited  one  Sunday 
in  August.  The  congregation  on  each  Sunday  was  less  than 
40  persons.  The  afternoon  service  was  abandoned  because 
not  more  than  3  or  4  persons  were  present.  These  same 
Sundays  300,000  people  visited  Coney  Island.  Similar  mea- 
gre congregations  attended  other  Manhattan  Churches  gen- 
erally, the  numbers  lessening  on  the  way  down  town.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  regular  congregations  were  else- 
where, for  in  certain  large  Churches  whose  congregations 
are  drawn  largely  from  the  poor  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, who  do  not  migrate  for  the  whole  summer,  the 
attendance  was  less  than  100  persons.  The  summer  is  not  a 
fair  test  of  religious  experience,  but  it  does  furnish  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  prevalent  religious  indifference.  There 
are  many  large  Churches  that  are  not  adequately  filled  in 
the  winter  time. 

These  concrete   illustrations  may  be   reinforced  by  a 
number  of  general  observations. 
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Most  significant  is  the  fact  of  the  almost  complete  alien- 
ation of  the  working  classes  from  the  Protestant  churches. 
Surely  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  class  from  which  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity  were  almost  exclusively  drawn 
is  today  the  class  at  farthest  remove  from  Protestant  com- 
munions. Even  more  true  is  this  abroad  where  social  con- 
ditions are  more  rigid  than  here.  ^'In  Germany,"  says  Dr. 
Stoker,  writing  before  the  war,  ''Protestantism  is  sick,  sick 
unto  death.  The  workingmen  of  the  towns  belonging  as 
they  often  do,  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party  are  every- 
where hostile."  Organized  Christianity  from  the  working- 
man's  point  of  view  is  maintained  by  the  capitalist  classes 
while  the  proletariat  keeps  outside.  This  is  an  exact  re- 
versal of  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  first  age,  the  rich, 
the  titled,  the  important  people  stood  aloof  from  Christian- 
ity, while  the  common  people  received  it  gladly.  Now  it  is 
the  other  way.  In  other  words,  Protestant  Christianity  is 
organized  along  social  lines — for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  Here  is  found  a  cause  for  religious  indifference 
among  working  people.  Whether  true  or  not,  and  it  is  too 
true,  they  look  upon  Christian  churches  as  against  them,  as 
the  trenched  and  moated  citadel  of  the  principles  of  capital- 
ism, of  property  and  class  distinction.  With  the  growth  of 
Socialism  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  and  its  social  and 
religious  enmities,  indifference  to  Christianity  will  increase 
apparently  rather  than  diminish  among  classes  that  were 
once  the  bulwark  of  Christianity. 

Rome  is  freer  from  this  indictment  than  Protestantism, 
for  Rome  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  social  cleavage. 
Yet  Rome  in  Europe  is  suffering  from  an  indifference  even 
greater  than  Protestantism,  due  to  increasing  distrust  of 
priestcraft,  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  hierachical  insincerity, 
and  particularly  to  papal  interference  in  state  politics  and 
secular  affairs.  Witness  the  hapless  condition  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  France  before  the  war,  for  centuries  the 
loyal  daughter  of  the  Church,  and  in  Italy,  through  papal 
opposition  to  national  patriotism  and  national  unity.    The 
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European  correspondent  of  the  "Living  Chuch"  stated  in  a 
recent  issue,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gather  a  congregation,  even 
in  the  centers  of  population,  while  the  men  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  as  is  everywhere  observed,  are  noticeably  ab- 
sent from  the  services,  particularly  in  South  America,  a  fact 
which  is  not  without  significance  in  Protestantism  also,  re- 
ligious indifference  being  apparently  not  only  a  matter  of 
class  but  of  sex.  Here,  too,  is  a  striking  reversal  of  primi- 
tive and  particularly  Oriental  conditions  where  woman  is 
ecclesiastically  of  little  account  and  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  negligible. 

Conditions  have  improved  since  the  war,  so  competent 
observers  affirm,  particularly  in  France,  which  before  the 
war  was  particularly  hostile  to  Roman  Catholicism,  con- 
fiscating all  Church  property,  even  Cathedrals  and  parish 
churches.  Whether  that  revival  of  religious  interest  is 
permanent  remains  to  be  seen.* 

These  general  observations  can  be  supplemented  by 
every  observer  in  his  own  neighborhood,  especially  among 
Protestants  and  Jews.  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  in 
New  York,  appear  to  be  exempt  for  the  time  being  from  the 
charge  of  religious  indifference;  indeed  in  the  metropolis 
they  appear  to  be  rather  in  evidence  than  to  the  contrary, 
filled  as  they  are  with  religious  enthusiam  more  noteworthy 
in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else.    "More  power  to 


*Some  figures  gathered  by  the  Federation  of  Church  concerning  New  York 
City  are  interesting.    They  are  of  date  of  1904  but  later  figures  are  not  accessible, 

Roman    Catholics 1,300,000        32%      of  population  Greater  New  York 

Jewish   725,000        18.4%  of  population  Greater  New  York 

Protestant   Members 332,000         8.4%  of  population  Greater  New  York 

Attendants   498,000        12.6%  of  population  Greater  New  York 


J  V 

1 


830,000  21%  of  population  Greater  New  York 
Churchless  Protestants 1,087,762        27.6%  of  population  Greater  New  York 

Protestantism  in  Brooklyn,  Bronx  and  Queens  falls  below  the  growth  of 
population.  In  Manhattan  a  gain  of  1/100  of  1%  saved  by  Colored  Churches 
only. 

Roman  Catholicism  gained  in  population  in  all  Boroughs  save  Brooklyn 
through  additions  of  foreign  element. 

Number  of  Churchless  Protestants — line  of  indifference — on  the  increase. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  figures  show  decrease  also  along  sex  lines — in  the 
number   of   men,   communicants   and   attending   Churches. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  one-fourth  of  the  Protestants  are  Episco- 
palians in  Greater  New  York. 
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their  elbow"  if  this  is  the  case.  The  Jews  on  the  contrary 
are  drifting  hopelessly  from  the  old  standards  of  their  race, 
and  are  a  formidable  religious  problem  from  every  point 
of  view,  though  religious  zeal  seems  for  the  present  also  to 
be  reviving  among  them. 

So  far  perhaps  we  have  only  been  enlarging  on  what  is 
self  evident.  The  more  important  question  is,  Is  there 
greater  Religious  Indifference  Today  than  formerly F  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  difficult  than  to  answer  this  question,  which 
is  apt  to  vary  with  the  individual  temperament.  The  ob- 
server's own  view  point  is  apt  to  change  from  youth  to  age, 
apt  to  vary  in  health  and  ill  health,  from  the  success  or  ill 
success  of  his  own  efforts  in  his  own  field.  Herbert  Spencer's 
volume  "The  Study  of  Sociology,"  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  motives  or  preconceptions 
which  may  influence  the  mind  (the  chapter  headings  are 
significant:  ''Objective  Difficulties,"  ''Subjective  Diffi- 
culties," "Intellectual  and  Emotional,"  "The  Educational 
Bias,"  "Political  Bias,"  "Class  Bias,"  "Theological  Bias") 
is  apt  to  make  one  distrust  accuracy  of  individual  impres- 
sions. We  see  what  we  are  looking  for,  and  what  we  expect 
to  see,  too  often. 

Is  religious  indifference  greater  now  than  formerly? 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  an  address  just  before  his  death, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  good  many  centuries  ago 
a  good  old  Latin  hymn  was  composed  which  said  "The 
world  is  very  evil,  the  times  are  growing  late."  So  the  pres- 
ent has  always  seemed  to  contemporaries.  Walpole  speaks 
most  cynically  of  conditions  of  things  in  England  in  his 
day.  Nor  were  Shakespearean  conditions  any  better.  Ham- 
let replying  to  Polonius  says  "To  be  honest  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand."  We  all 
know  the  condition  of  religious  opinion  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  century,  the  age  of  Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine,  of  fox 
hunting  parsons  in  Virginia  and  Erastian  bishops  in  Eng- 
land. Said  Sydney  Smith  about  the  year  1 800,  "In  England, 
I  maintain  (except  among  ladies  of  the  middle  rank  of  life) 
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there  is  no  religion  at  all.    The  clergy  have  no  more  influ- 
ence on  the  people  at  large  than  the  cheese  mongers."  Emer- 
son's Divinity  Address  at  Harvard  in  1838  is  famous,  ''I 
share  with  numbers  the  sad  conviction  of  universal  decay, 
and  now  almost  death,  of  faith  in  society.  The  Church  seems 
to  totter  to  its  fall,  almost  all  life  extinct."   The  Church  is 
not  extinct  yet  nor  is  it  liable  to  be.    Many  favorable  condi- 
tions have  arisen  since  Emerson's  lugubrious  words  were 
written.     The   rise  the   Brotherhood  of   St  Andrew,   the 
growth  of  Institutional  Church  life,  the  increased  ethical 
tone  of  the  age,  among  other  things,  are  evidences  of  in- 
creased vitality.    In  the  last  50  years  great  improvement  in 
church  life  and  in  religious  activity  has  taken  place.    The 
Salvation  Army  has  become  a  world  movement,  and  by  its 
self  sacrificing  devotion  in  the  Great  War  has  earned  a 
place  of  large  respect.     Christian  Science  with  its  million 
votaries  must  be  put  on  the  credit  side  of  the  column  in  this 
summary  of  increased  religious  interest.     Mention  has  al- 
jre^dy  been  made  of  increased   religious  interest  among 
Roman  Catholics  in  New  York  and  also  among  the  Jew^s. 
Emerson's  mournful  words  of  half   a  century  ago  seem 
strangely  out  of  date — fitted  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
Voltaire's  funeral  eulogy  over  Christianity  a  century  ago. 
The    Third    Question:     Is    Habitual    Church    Going 
Synonymous  with  Religious  Interest?  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed with  an  emphatic  ''No!"    Asceticism,  while  strange 
to  western  thought  and  custom,  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in 
the  Orient,  and  has  its  accepted  place  always  in  organized 
religion    of    ecclesiastical    ceremonies.     Hermits    and    the 
solitary  ''religious"  have  pursued  their  individual  life  with- 
out question,  indeed  with  an  added  sanctity,  since  the  days 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  Jerome  and  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Mysticism,  the  intense  passion  of  the  individual  soul  for 
God,  has  always  had  its  place  in  accepted  religious  experi- 
ence, and  just  now  is  having  a  revival  of  interest  among 
devout  souls  everywhere.  And  while  this  is  far  remote 
from  the  modern  "stay  at  home"  with  carpet  slippers  and 
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the  voluminous  Sunday  paper,  it  is  sufficiently  an  answer 
to  the  question  propounded. 

Habitual  church  going  is  not  synonymous  with  religious 
interest. 

If  religious  indifference  is  not  then  an  exclusively  mod- 
ern phenomenon,  its  causes  for  the  most  part  are  old  age 
causes,  some  of  them  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  human- 
ity itself. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  social  antagonisms, 
the  alienation  of  the  working  classes  in  modern  society. 

Another  cause  of  modern  indifference  is  the  increase  of 
scepticism^  due  to  the  supposed  antagonism  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  modern  thought  to  religion.  The  faith  of  many 
naturally  devout  persons  has  been  shaken  by  the  apparent 
incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  the  modern  view  of  the 
world,  leading  naturally  to  indifference  to  religion,  espe- 
cially as  expressed  in  current  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
forms.  Along  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  gone  the 
decline  of  superstition,  sometimes  called  contemptuously  the 
twin  sister  of  religion.  If  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  does  not 
imply  the  end  of  the  world  and  earthquakes  are  not  due  to 
God^s  displeasure,  decline  of  interest  in  religion,  due  to  this 
and  similar  causes  is  to  be  expected.  But  none  of  us  would 
deny  that  the  decline  of  superstition  is  a  good  thing  even 
if  it  entailed  some  religious  indifference. 

Along  with  all  this  has  come  the  relaxing  of  the  bonds 
of  custom,  of  going  to  church  for  social  reasons  because 
church-going  is  socially  good  form.  Non-church-going  no 
longer  implies  moral  turpitude  as  was  formerly  the  case  in 
some  sections  of  our  country.  The  indifferent  are  under  no 
compulsion  now  to  disguise  the  fact.  They  are  not  less  in- 
different than  they  were,  but  only  seemingly  so. 

Then  there  is  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  and  the  craze  for 
pleasure  which  characterizes  our  time;  or  does  it  character- 
ize our  time  or  nation  more  than  any  other? 

While  again,  not  of  the  least  importance  is  the  evil  of  a 
divided  Christianity,  to  which  men  today  are  more  sensitive 
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than  ever  before.  The  disgust  at  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen, 
or  dozen  dozen,  warring  sects  struggling,  sometimes  by 
rancorous  and  nefarious  ways,  for  the  sufferance  of  a  com- 
munity is  not  edifying  nor  calculated  to  promote  religious 
zeal.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  appeal  of  a  united  Chris- 
tendom would  at  least  be  listened  to  with  respect? 

But  below  all  and  sustaining  all  other  surface  reasons 
for  indifference  is  the  fact  of  sin,  the  inherent  evil  of  human 
nature.  ''The  heart  is  corrupt  above  all  things,"  says  the 
Prophet,  "and  desperately  wicked."  The  soul  of  man  may 
be  naturally  Christian  as  some  of  the  Fathers  argue,  but  it 
also  has  an  affinity  for  the  Evil  One.  Conon  Doyle  puts  it 
picturesquely  when  he  says  ''Man  is  a  human  soul  in  the 
body  of  an  animal."  The  soul  is  often  very  immature  and 
feeble,  the  body  imperious  and  strong.  The  old  simile  of 
Plato  of  the  White  and  the  black  horse  drawing  the  chariot 
of  Life,  the  white.  Duty,  the  black.  Desire,  finds  expression 
in  every  life.  St.  Paul  says  "The  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  The  spirit 
is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  In  Sin  we  find  the  root 
cause,  the  motive  power  of  all  evil,  the  raison  d'etre  of  indif- 
ference, unless  we  go  further  back  and  saddle  it  on  the  Devil, 
the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  "A  liar  from  the  beginning  and 
the  Father  of  Lies." 

Finally,  a  great  deal  of  the  carping  criticism  of  religion 
is  due  strangely  enough  to  the  idealism  of  the  age.  It  is  for 
this  reason  men  are  impatient  of  anything  else  but  absolute 
perfection.  Limping  progress  and  conventional  defects  ir- 
ritate today  where  perhaps  they  would  have  been  mildly 
tolerated  a  half  a  century  ago.  This  impatient  idealism 
takes  many  forms.  When  government  is  under  considera- 
tion it  tends  to  fly  impatiently  from  Democracy  to  Sovietism, 
because  Democracy's  many  weaknesses  and  glaring  incon- 
sistencies have  been  patently  revealed.  When  the  social 
structure  of  Society  is  under  consideration  it  tends  im- 
patiently to  embrace  Socialism  because  of  the  recognized 
abuses  and  injustices  of  the  present  order.    So  when  religion 
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is  under  discussion  the  impatient  idealism  of  the  day  leaps 
to  negation  or  modern  fads  because  of  the  slothful  lethargy 
of  the  Church  and  the  scandals  of  ecclesiasticism.  There 
always  have  been  those  ready  to  burn  down  the  building 
to  clear  out  the  rats,  but  they  are  especially  numerous  to- 
day. ^^Revolution''  furnishes  a  readier  war  cry  than  ''Evolu- 
tion,'^ yet  Evolution  holds  the  promise  of  the  new  day.  Man 
has  had  a  long  and  bloody  ''Via  Dolorosa"  in  the  100,000 
or  500,00  years  of  life  on  this  planet.  There  have  been  many 
setbacks  in  the  course  of  that  long  and  tedious  progress  up- 
ward, even  in  historic  times. 

Perhaps  humanity  is  to  have  another,  like  the  Downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  Darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
before  our  feet  are  planted  firmly  in  the  way  and  our  faces 
set  unfalteringly  towards  the  stars.  The  firm  believer  in 
God  will  not  quail  at  such  a  prospect  or  despair.  The  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian  history  are  but  five  minutes  on  the 
clock  of  Human  Progress.  What  will  the  Future  be  when 
the  Hand  of  Progress  has  travelled  twenty-four  hours 
around  the  Clock? 

ALTAR  CUPS  OF  SPRING 
By  Florence  C.  White 

Ye  tulips,  tremulous  with  April  wine, 

Ye  altar  cups  of  Spring,  oblation  sweet 

To  reedy-throated  thrushes — pilgrims  fleet 

To  make  obeisance  where  the  scarlet  sign 

Of  tender  petals  promises  divine 

Reviving  nectar ;  from  my  heart  I  greet 

Your  flaming  chalices.    It  is  but  meet 

To  worship  humbly  at  your  transient  shrine. 

You  are  the  prelude  to  deep-pulsing  June, 

To  dim,  delicious  dawns,  to  nights  that  sink 

Luxuriously  burdened  with  the  woe 

Of  utter  loveliness.    The  fainting  noon 

Has  made  forever  consecrate  your  drink, 

Which  laves  my  burning  lips  like  mountain  snow. 
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A  CATHOLIC  VIEW 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

"How  far  the  outward  Church  my  soul's  ascent 
Prepared  and  did  exhibit ;  if,  at  least, 
Beyond  such  Ministry's  sweet  yoke  I  passed 
I  have  not  ceased  at  need  to  own  her  claim. 
And  also — in  the  night  of  dream's  eclipse — 
Maintained  her  truth  and  mission  with  my  lips." 

HESE  lines,  written  by  Arthur  Edward  Waite,  ex- 
plain the  attitude  of  mind  of  many  tolerant  Protest- 
ants of  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  to  understand  their  con- 
dition; it  is  like  the  yearning  of  Ernest  Renan  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  Angelus.  But  how  is  Protestant 
Christianity  to  retain  her  place?  The  signs  of  unity  are 
more  remote  than  ever,  though  as  in  Sweden  greater  efforts 
for  unity  are  being  made,  and  even  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal body,  there  is  evidence  of  a  coming  division  which  will 
cut  the  '^American  Catholic"  branch  from  its  Protestant 
parent  tree.  It  means  a  new  religious  subdivision,  or  a 
union  with  Rome. 

Every  thoughtful  American  must  regret  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Protestant  churches,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
United  States,  due  largely  to  the  trend  of  people  to  the  cities, 
and  in  the  cities  to  too  much  sectarian  subdivision  or  secular 
competition.  A  lily  bulb,  skillfully  divided  and  planted  at 
the  right  time,  produces  more  lilies;  but  the  dividing  of  a 
lily  bulb  that  has  already  been  subdivided  until  its  vitality 
is  impaired  produces  nothing. 

The  Congregationalists,  in  their  own  stronghold — New 
England — have  by  divisions  lessened  their  force;  it  would 
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be  easy  to  point  out  many  subdivisions  among  the  Lutherans. 
The  Presbyterian  who  clings  unquestionably  to  the  West- 
minster Catechism  is  becoming  almost  as  rare  and  as  dis- 
tinguished as  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon  Stylites  would  be  on 
top  of  the  Washington  monument.  Their  divisions  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  made  on  question  of  church  government  alone. 

The  matter  of  regeneration  by  baptism  or  of  the  virgin 
birth,  however,  does  not  yet  tear  apart  the  American 
Anglicans  (I  mean  by  this  phrase  all  branches  of  the  Episco- 
palian belief),  as  it  may  some  day  when  Protestant  Episco- 
palians of  the  laity  begin  to  think  about  dogma. 

Dogma  at  present  occupies  a  much  smaller  place  in  the 
vision  of  the  American  Protestant  than  social  work  or  per- 
sonal love  for  a  mainly  human  Christ,  Who  is  made  to  re- 
flect only  gentleness,  peace  and  sympathy  for  sinners.  Too 
much  or  too  little  dogma  is  not  the  only  source  of  the  rapidly 
dividing  congregations.  Mr.  ^^Billy"  Sunday  attributes  it 
to  the  lack  of  God's  spirit  in  the  preachers,  or  rather  to  the 
lack  of  their  power  of  keeping  God's  spirit  alive  by  earnest 
and  continuous  effort  in  the  churches;  and  yet  one  finds  no 
lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  Protestant  clergymen  to  attract 
the  people  to  the  churches.  The  method  of  the  mediaeval 
preachers  has  been  adopted  by  them.  The  preacher  in  the 
old  days  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  amusing  and  often  mundane 
stories  and  fables  to  his  auditors.  He  suited  his  speech  to 
their  tastes.  He  studied,  as  a  scientific  ecclesiastical  agri- 
culturist should,  the  quality  of  the  ground  in  which  he 
wanted  to  plant  his  seeds,  and  if  the  spot  was  stony  and  the 
soil  thin,  he  determined  on  the  best  way  of  fertilizing  it. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  produce  in  the  church-porch  a  mystery 
of  morality,  with  comic  effects,  in  order  that  the  hearts  of 
his  folk  might  be  drawn  towards  the  truth.  Similarly,  the 
clergyman  of  today,  having  perhaps  the  innocence  of  the 
dove,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  finds  that  the  cold 
dignity  of  Puritanism,  or  the  solemn  simplicity  of  the  mod- 
erate Anglican  service,  is  not  always  sufficient. 
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Even  the  life  and  emotion  which  the  Wesleys  grafted  on 
the  Anglican  ritual  are  not  enough.  Congregational  sing- 
ing, one  of  the  greatest  ''drawing"  powers  in  the  preaching 
days  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  has  lost  its  old  force.  The 
Methodists  are  no  longer  the  Methodists  of  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  full  of  vitality,  rejecting  with  horror 
certain  worldly  things,  burning  with  zeal  and  often  with 
righteous  anger.  Where  shall  we  find  "dissenters"  like  the 
Methodists  George  Eliot  describes,  or  like  the  unswerving 
champions  of  an  immutable  creed,  told  of  by  Mark  Ruther- 
ford— men  who  fought  like  tigers  for  dogma  and  made  no 
compromise  with  honest  doubt  or  the  sins  of  the  flesh?  It 
is  the  fashion  to  call  these  people  Pharisees  and  hyocrites, 
or  the  victims  of  mental  disease — which  is  just  as  logical  as 
that  system  of  loose  thinking  which  makes  everything  that 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  superstitious  or  barbarous. 

The  Jew,  the  Catholic  or  the  Unitarian  flocks  by  himself. 
No  faithful  member  or  adherent  of  any  of  these  creeds  will 
sacrifice  one  article  of  his  belief  or  mode  of  thinking  for 
what  is  called  "unity."  The  Unitarian  must  remain  alone 
because  he  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  too  much,  the  Jew 
because  he  holds  that  he  stands  consecrated  from  the  earliest 
time  as  the  one  exponent  of  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Catholic 
because  he  believes  that  his  church — the  synthesis  of  all 
spiritual  religions — the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  Roman  sibyls — is  the  sole  means 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  can  be  conserved  pure,  and 
yet  developed  truthfully;  it  is  the  one  means  by  which  he  is 
united  to  the  Absolute.  Therefore,  one  must  leave  the  Jew, 
the  Unitarian,  and  the  Catholic  out  of  the  problems  which 
are  at  present  exciting  attention  on  all  sides,  as  to  (1)  How 
can  the  waste  of  effort  due  to  a  multiplication  of  weak 
churches  be  prevented?  (2)  How  can  the  churches  in  ex- 
istence be  put  on  a  "business"  basis?  (3)  How  can  the  drift- 
ing material,  which  is  apparently  churchless,  though  Prot- 
estant, be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  denom- 
ination?   (4)  How  can  this  drifting  material,  together  with 
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material  constantly  leaking  from  Christian  churches,  be 
brought  together  under  one  roof? 

It  is  admitted  that  Christian  Science,  so  attractive  to 
thousands  of  people,  is  generally  considered  by  Orthodox 
Protestants  as  neither  "Christian"  nor  ''Scientific";  yet  it 
has  its  reasons  for  existence  among  Protestants  who  have 
ceased  to  be  ''Orthodox,"  because  it  answers  a  need  which 
all  churches  are  expected  to  fill — the  need  of  human  nature 
to  be  consoled,  healed  physically,  and  made  cheerful  and 
contented  in  this  world.  The  recent  Lambeth  conference, 
according  to  trustworthy  reports,  showed  alarm  at  the  ap- 
peal of  Christian  Science  to  persons  who  feel  that  the  es- 
tablished Church  does  not  answer  all  their  needs. 

A  Jew  has  a  good  reason  to  believe  Jehovah  is  interested 
in  his  personal  welfare.  He  does  not  turn  to  Christian 
Science.  The  promises  of  Abraham  are  real  to  him,  "I  will 
bless  thee  and  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  as  the  sand  that  is  by  the  seashore ;  thy  seed  shall  possess 
the  gates  of  their  enemies." 

A  Catholic,  having  called  in  a  doctor,  and  exhausted  the 
best  known  "cures,"  may  hope  still  for  a  miracle.  There  is 
always  Lourdes!  If  not  Lourdes,  there  is  a  friendly  saint 
within  reach  of  his  prayers.  There  is  Christ's  Mother  who 
knew  sorrow;  or  St.  Antony,  for  example,  who  has  great 
compassion  for  the  unhappy  fold  that  lose  things;  or  St. 
Blaise,  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  people  with  throat 
diseases;  or  St.  Roch,  the  good  physician;  or  St.  Joseph, 
who  knew  what  it  is  to  be  poor  and  how  comfortable  it  is  to 
have  a  little  money;  or  there  is  one's  father  or  mother,  or  a 
friend  in  Purgatory  or  Heaven,  who  will  give  help. 

Sickness  and  poverty  ought  not  to  be  continuous  condi- 
tions. When  a  poor  human  creature  has  had  too  much  of 
them  and  has  done  the  best  he  can  to  be  rid  of  them;  then, 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  special  friend  near  Him,  God 
may  work  a  miracle.  The  man  who  may  hope  for  a  miracle, 
because  people  who  love  him  are  near  Christ,  has  no  need 
of  Christian  Science.     Protestantism,  giving  God  greater 
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aloofness,  and  insisting  that  the  time  of  miracles  has  passed, 
deprives  itself  of  the  means  of  offering  people,  who  feel  the 
need  of  earthly  consolation,  the  solace  that  Christian  Science 
gives.  It  is  recalled  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  treated 
the  sick.  When  the  Protestant  denomination  refused  to 
claim  the  gift  of  healing,  they  opened  great  breaches  in  their 
vsralls,  which  men  like  Bishop  Manning,  late  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  are  trying  to  fill.  Protestantism,  it  is 
true,  by  emphasizing  the  priesthood  of  believers,  and  their 
immediate  access  to  God,  tries  to  bring  the  comforts  of  re- 
ligion close  to  its  followers;  but  the  spread  of  Christian 
Science  shows  that  something  more  is  demanded. 

What  the  Wesleys  endeavored  to  restore  was  the  quality 
of  mysticism  which  Protestantism  must  gain  in  order  to 
regain  its  power — that  special  quality  of  religion  which 
transcends  human  reason.  Practical  and  cool — what  can  it 
say  to  Christian  Science — which  denies  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter— and  to  the  various  forms  of  Spiritism?  It  is  regrettable 
that,  in  all  the  plans  for  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  no  thought  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  quality  of 
mysticism  seems  to  have  been  generally  considered.  Most 
Protestant  advocates  of  union  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
loss.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  High  Church  Anglicans  or 
^^American  Catholics."  Their  belief  in  the  Eucharist  and 
their  deep  attachments  to  the  Roman  Ritual  would  at  once 
shut  them  off  from  the  much-wished-for  unity  of  believers 
in  the  minimum  of  dogma. 

A  member  of  Congress  recently  asserted  that  morality 
was  less  stable  than  formerly  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  decrease  of  Protestant  churches.  But  there  has  been 
rather  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Protestant  churches. 
They  may  perhaps  to  their  subdivisions  have  lost  much  of 
their  primary  religious  influence,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Carroll,  who  speaks  with  authority,  says  that: 

"Notwithstanding  the  very  encouraging  returns  in  the 
number  of  communicants,  losses  continue  in  the  number  of 
ministers  and  of  churches  in  the  various  denominations. 
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There  is  a  net  loss  in  the  Methodist  group,  and  this  decrease 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  apparently  without  seri- 
ous denominational  notice.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  lost  200  churches  in  1920  and  228  in  1919.  The  loss 
of  churches  for  all  denominations  is  556  for  1920. 

''There  is  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  min- 
isters, but  many  of  the  denominations  report  losses  which 
are  numerous  among  the  Lutherans,  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist bodies,  and  heavy  in  the  United  Brethren  Church."* 

Some  ^^patriots"  without  vision  are  seeking  to  strengthen 
Protestant  Christianity  by  striving  to  destroy  the  Church 
of  their  remote  Catholic  ancestors — a  church  which  de- 
mands more  in  the  matter  of  faith  than  a  real  Protestant  is 
willing  to  admit  as  necessary.  This  is  futile;  it  uses  up  en- 
ergy for  the  purpose  of  destruction  that  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed constructively.  All  the  lamentations  against  "Rome" 
will  not  restore  a  single  Protestant  church,  now  used  for 
secular  purposes,  to  its  original  use,  nor  add  one  hundred 
dollars  to  the  salary  of  the  unfortunate  clergymen  who  are 
sacrificing  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
effort  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  they  sincerely  interpret  it. 

The  great  question  for  Protestanism  today  is  not  to  kill 
'^Rome,"  that  ''Sacrlet  Lady,"  who,  if  she  were  half  as  bad 
as  she  is  represented  to  be,  would  have  died  of  corruption 
long  ago.  The  question  for  Protestantism  is  how  to  save 
itself,  and  it  must  be  saved,  or  what  is  to  become  of  Christian 
morality  among  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  rather  wearisome  to  hear  the  constant  reiteration 
that  the  world  can  be  saved  by  "social  service"  alone,  or  by 
"bathrooms"  or  "hygienics."    Nero  and  Caligula  were  very 


♦Dr.  Carroll  adds  that  "in  1919  decreases  were  shown  in  most  of  the  churches. 
He  compared  figures  of  some  of  the  larger  groups,  showing  that  in  1919  the 
Methodist  group  lost  75,951,  Presbyterian  group  lost  46,459  and  the  Baptist 
group  lost  11,108.  In  1920  those  groups  gained,  respectively,  237,127,  43,031  and 
129,283.  The  three  large  Baptist  bodies,  he  said,  have  not  yet  completed  their 
statistics,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  figures  will  show  a  gain  of  129,000 
in  the  year.  Baptisms  in  the  Southern  Baptist  church  have  reached  the  unpre- 
cedented figure  of  165,000,  with  churches  yet  to  be  heard  from." 

The  increase  in  Baptists  in  the  South  is  largely  due  to  the  awakening  of 
religious  devotion  among  the  negroes. 
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clean  persons,  and  Tiberius  had  an  excellent  system  of  baths, 
Herodias  and  Salome  not  only  bathed  often  in  the  Roman 
manner,  but  their  exercises  in  gymnastics — or  was  it  calis- 
thenics?— have  made  them  rather  celebrated.  Why  a  man 
should  not  have  three  wives  at  once  if  he  rejects  Christian 
dogma,  on  which  Christian  morality  is  founded,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  coun^ 
try;  besides  three  wives  would  be  difficult  to  support;  but 
not  so  difficult  as  to  pay  alimony  to  one  or  two  useless  ladies, 
who  under  a  polygamous  system  might  be  more  domestically 
useful.  Divorce  and  remarriage  have  become  the  custom 
of  the  country,  despite  the  traditions  of  the  stern  old  Puri- 
tans and  the  Wesleys  and  other  rigid  Protestants.  If  you 
admit  that  Christian  morality  has  no  dogmatic  foundation, 
may  not  polygamy  become  in  time  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try? Look  at  the  example  of  the  pious  elder,  in  Phillpott^s 
best  novel  'Widdecombe  Fair!" 

We  all  know  most  charming  and  sympathetic  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  accept  the  main  doctrines  of  Christian 
morality  (I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, but  of  some  of  those  moral  precepts  and  traditional 
demands  which  bound  neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  before 
the  coming  of  Christ)  while  refusing  to  believe  in  any 
Christian  dogma.  The  Ten  Commandments,  as  they  exist 
today,  have  been  made  Christian  through  the  elaboration 
of  Christianity.  Chillingsworth  added  to  the  interpretations 
which  the  Jews  gave  to  them  when  he  assumed  that  the  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible  was  ^'the  religion  of  Protestants." 
He  made  the  Bible  infallible  as  the  sole  guide  of  life. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  Protestants  today  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  Bible  only;  they  want  something  more.  And 
until  we  find  out  what  they  want  and  what  they  need,  use- 
less discussion  will  continue,  churches  must  ''call"  the  most 
eloquent  preachers,  and  ''engage"  the  best  choirs. 

The  Protestant  clergyman  of  1921  may  believe  less  than 
his  predecessors,  but  he  does  more.  If  there  is  mutiny  or 
apathy  on  his  ship,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  bad  pilot,  but 
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because  his  crew  have  been  taught,  through  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  for  private  interpretation,  to  be 
individualists.  As  to  morality,  even  the  most  hardened  cynic 
has  no  word  against  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Ministers. 
In  learning,  the  standard  has  not  fallen  off  from  that  set 
by  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  other  schools  of  divinity 
in  the  elder  days.  In  fact,  the  German  Modernists  and  the 
Agnostic  have  forced  the  Protestant  clergy  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  erudition  once  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
well-equipped  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  devotion  and  sincerity — who  can  question  these  qual- 
ities in  men  who,  in  a  money-making  age,  are  often  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  life  of  gentle  beggars? — for  the  terrible 
story  told  by  TroUope  in  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  the  Barset" 
is  not  a  legend  of  the  past,  any  son  of  a  rural  minister  who 
reads  this  will  not  say  that  the  avocation  of  his  father  was 
decided  by  a  desire  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  Epicureans! 
Has  the  Protestant  pulpit  ceased  to  be  eloquent,  or  poetical, 
or  fervent,  or  interested  in  ordinary  things,  or  ordinary 
people?  A  man  who  would  assert  this  would  be  stupid  or 
malicious.  There  are  a  hundred  Doctor  Houghtons,  just 
as  brave,  just  as  tolerant,  just  as  courageous  today  in  New 
York  City,  when  in  older  days  there  was  only  one  or  two. 
The  spirit  of  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Heber  Newton,  of  John 
Hall,  of  Morgan  Dix,  of  Talmadge,  or  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  has  not  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  are  tongues  that 
have  no  less  power  of  utterance — but  the  times  have  changed. 

The  mere  gift  of  eloquence  has  lost  some  of  its  force.  If 
a  man  speaks  today,  he  cannot  appeal  only  by  great  ideas 
musically  clothed ;  he  must  show  pictures.  Few  would  listen 
to  the  musical  words  of  ''Romeo  and  Juliet"  without  the 
splendor  of  the  pageantry  that  Henry  Irving  taught  us  to 
expect.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  the  preaching  voice  is  fail- 
ing. Neither  Martin  Luther  nor  Calvin  nor  John  Knox  nor 
Cotton  Mather  anticipated  this.  Luther  tore  from  Rome 
that  which  Rome  could  most  spare,  and  made  it  the  center 
of  the  new  cult,  for  the  Catholic  Church  never  depended 
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on  preaching  as  a  "drawing  power."  In  the  old  cathedrals 
the  pulpit  does  not  occupy  the  place  of  honor;  and  most  of 
the  popular  preachers  in  the  Catholic  Church,  including 
Savonarola,  came  to  grief! 

Christ  concealed  himself  in  the  parable;  the  great 
preacher  too  often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  forgetting  the 
parable  in  remembering  himself.  The  Catholic  priest  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  Church  to  talk  much  on  ''the  topics 
of  the  day."  He  is  not  quite  sure  he  has  a  message  to  deliver 
upon  eugenics,  since  the  apostles  of  Christ  deliberately  upset 
some  of  the  most  sacred  hygienic  regulations  of  the  Jews, 
and  he  is  taught  to  understand  that  he  cannot  depend  on 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  ward  politics; 
consequently,  he  must  stick  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  be 
brief.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Mass  to  many 
Catholics  is  that  it  is  short.  As  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
''It  ought  to  be  one  act — intense,  not  diffuse."  If  your  soul 
needs  splendor,  there  is  the  wonderfully  beautiful  symbolism 
in  the  High  Mass;  but  if  one  simply  wants  to  worship  God, 
one  can  do  it  in  half  an  hour  and  escape  a  sermon! 

It  seems  difficult  for  the  Protestant  Churches  to  meet 
on  the  basis  of  any  system  of  worship  that  will  not  include 
an  elaborate  sermon  and  prayers  that  may  as  well  be  said 
at  home — or,  at  least,  many  Protestants  think  so — and  sing- 
ing (unless  a  church  is  rich)  that  has  only  the  quality  of 
being  devout.  Sermons  alone  will  not  draw  the  average 
man  out  of  bed  every  Sunday  morning,  make  him  sacrifice 
his  motor  tour  for  the  eleven  o'clock  service,  or  tempt  him 
from  his  fishing  trip  or  his  agreeable  lounge  over  his  Sunday 
paper.  He  can  read  a  sermon  at  home;  he  can  induce  his 
children  to  sing  hymns  at  home — if  he  likes  hymns.  If  you 
make  him  an  elder,  a  church  warden,  a  trustee,  his  pride 
will  force  him  to  appear  in  his  pew  nearly  every  Sunday. 
Or,  if  he  has  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Lessons,  he  will 
be  punctual;  but,  every  man  cannot  be  an  elder,  a  church 
warden,  a  trustee,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  every  man  to 
read  the  Lessons. 
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One  thing  is  sure— the  waste  of  effort  due  to  the  multi- 
plication of  churches  can  only  be  prevented  by  insisting  on 
some  authoritative  form  of  government,  since  divisions  in 
churches  seem  to  be  even  more  governmental  than  doctrinal 
— by  minimizing  the  spirit  of  individualism,  by  giving  each 
member  of  the  congregation  some  special  part  of  the  service, 
by  eliminating  the  only  outward  class  distinction  we  have 
in  America — the  inequality  of  dress — thus  granting  to  the 
poor  an  equal  standing  in  each  church ;  and  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  symbols  or  moving  pictures  for  the  usual  flow  of 
words. 

If  religion  expects  to  move  with  the  times,  it  would  be 
well  to  study  fearlessly  the  psychology  of  the  times.  Since 
fear  of  Hell  has  been  almost  eliminated  from  Protestant 
beliefs,  the  Churches  must  depend  on  love,  and  love  must 
teach  how  to  attract  men  by  discovering  what  men  legiti- 
mately want  or  think  they  want.  The  scattered  churches  in 
a  small  town,  whose  united  income  is  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  a  town  where  the  richest  church  must  pay  the  clergy- 
man only  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  may  be  brought  to- 
gether by  giving  their  members  some  motives  strong  enough 
to  draw  them  from  the  delicious  idle  freedom  of  the  lazy 
man's  Sunday.  This  cannot  be  done  by  preaching  the  wrath 
of  God  to  them.  From  a  Protestant  pulpit  that  kind  of 
preaching  would  seem  anomalous  now. 

It  seems  that  if  one  big  church  is  to  be  made  of  all  the 
little  churches,  and  is  to  pay,  the  minimum  amount  of  dogma 
must  be  preached,  and  preached  briefly,  and  the  consolida- 
tions of  love  and  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  as  applied  to 
every-day  life,  must  be  insisted  upon;  and  yet  some  fixed 
Christian  dogma  or  doctrine  must  underlie  ethics  and  mor- 
als, if  the  superstructure  is  to  stand.  How  is  this  to  be  man- 
aged? The  play  of  "Everyman"  properly  staged  in  Prot- 
estant churches  with  the  music  of  Palestrina,  would  do  more 
good  than  a  hundred  eloquent  sermons.  A  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  preferred  to  see 
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rather  than  to  read  or  hear  in  church,  requires  courage;  but 
every  Christian  movement  must  be  courageous. 

The  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  vs^ill  not  do  for  the 
modern  Protestant;  he  will  not  accept  the  Bible  in  the  un- 
thinking, unquestioning  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  He  finds 
that  his  demands  upon  life  are  dififerent  from  those  of  the 
trusting  and  unthinking  devout  of  the  past,  who  found  ^'a 
chapter"  sufficient  food  for  every  need  in  the  recurring  days. 
To  unite  anaemic  churches  on  a  business  basis,  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  expected  to  pay  must  be  studied  scientifical- 
ly. Protestantism  has  not  yet  attempted  this — it  holds  that 
mere  authoritative  belief  is  not  a  virtue;  it  cannot  force  a 
belief  in  consubstantiation  or  even  a  mere  respect  for  the 
sacred  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  minds  of  its 
votaries  today;  it  must  be  democratic,  it  must  discover  what 
the  majority  is  prepared  to  believe — and  yet  the  church 
ought  to  lead,  not  to  follow! 

As  to  the  drifting  churchless,  Protestant  population,  the 
case  is  even  more  difficult,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
"church  connection"  to  be  "respectable."  A  nice  American 
Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  or  Babtist  would  not  be  black- 
balled at  any  decent  country  club.  Conventionality  does 
not  insist  on  Christianity.  The  times  have  changed  since 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria;  changed 
since  Tennyson  wrote  "The  Two  Voices." 

How  can  the  Protestant  clergy  convince  the  churchless 
crowd  that  it  really  needs  religion?  This  is  made  harder 
since  the  ZEITGEIST  insists  that  morality  can  very  well 
exist  without  dogma,  and  that  the  only  real  good  of  religion 
is  to  preserve  a  certain  honesty.  The  Christian  denomina- 
tion that  proposes  to  draw  these  wavering  multitudes,  pre- 
vented in  their  youth  in  the  public  schools  from  even  read- 
ing the  Bible  through  the  very  freedom  of  those  schools, 
must  reach  them  in  some  other  way.  How?  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  drifting  material  and  the  leaking  material  must  be 
drawn  together  "under  one  roof"  or  Protestantism  will  be- 
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come  a  series  of  little  cliques  of  persons,  more  or  less 
peculiar,  whose  notions  are  "caviare"  to  the  ''general."  You 
cannot  keep  American  Protestants  together  by  simply  teach- 
ing a  broad  morality.  Morality  exists  among  non-Christians. 
Some  of  the  most  correct,  considerate,  and  moral  people 
one  knows  do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Cicero's 
or  Newman's  exquisite  gentleman  is  not  necessarily  a  Chris- 
tian. One  does  not  have  to  go  to  a  Christian  Church  to 
imbibe  the  morality  of  Emerson.  If  this  morality  is  enough, 
there  is  no  need  of  that  Christianity  which  fulfills  a  desire 
to  be  united  to  the  God-head,  for  the  mystical  love  of  Christ, 
for  the  thirst  for  His  perfection,  even  in  the  man  who  falls 
more  than  seven  times  a  day.  The  churches  that  disclaim 
the  gift  of  healing  mind  and  body  cannot  draw  the  waver- 
ing multitudes  together. 

In  all  countries,  there  has  been — there  always  is — a  great 
leakage  from  the  Catholic  Church;  but  the  essence  of  that 
church  is  unchangeable;  its  appeal  is  always  the  same,  and 
beyond  human  understanding;  in  this  it  stands  apart.  It 
allows  no  via  media.  The  Protestant  Churches  offer  the 
via  media  between  the  fullest  affirmation  of  a  childlike  faith 
and  the  negation  of  all  that  does  not  appeal  to  common 
sense  and  reason. 

The  work  of  social  service  is  not  enough  for  the  churches. 
The  Free  Masons  and  other  fraternal  orders — made  up  in 
England  and  this  country  of  benevolent  Protestants — are 
not  rivals,  but  co-workers  in  the  social  service  of  the 
churches — to  help  their  members  in  affliction  and  save  them 
from  the  ills  of  poverty.  The  Protestant  churches  must  do 
more  than  this. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  there  is  an 
amusing  conversation  between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Jansenist.  The 
Jansenist  is  furious  because  the  Jesuit  suggests  that  men  may 
be  saved  by  the  fear  of  God,  the  Jansenist  is  all  for  the  love 
of  God  and  for  love  only;  but  the  Jesuit,  knowing  human 
nature,  is  not  convinced,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.     Having  practically 
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eliminated  fear  as  one  of  the  incentives  to  the  culture  of  the 
spiritual  sense,  the  Protestant  churches  must  keep  and  draw 
by  love  the  multitudes  that  wander,  remembering  how  com- 
plex, how  sensual,  how  human  men  are! 

If  the  Protestant  churches  fail,  what  middle  road  will 
there  be  in  the  United  States  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  vast  crowd  of  unbelievers  which  increases  every 
year?  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  great  drift  will  be  toward 
the  negation  of  Christianity. 

If  Protestantism  as  a  religion  should  fail  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  it  will,  it  seems  to  me,  though  I  may 
be  wrong,  mean  that  the  majority  of  Americans  will  be 
bereft  in  time  of  the  hopes,  the  consolations  and  the  re- 
straints of  Christianity. 


ON  HEARING  MUSIC 
By  Yenomdrah  Mala 

So  heavy! 

My  feet  are  lead. 

And  anchor  me  to  Earth; 

But  a  willowy  spirit  my  body  seems, 

Caught  in  a  Heavenward  draught, 

And  drunkenly  I  pluck  the  stars 

To  compound  them  into  a  moody  brew: 

Contentment,  ambition ; 

Hatred,  love; 

Selfishness,  charity; 

Ad  infinitum. 

But,  alas! 

And  I  have  only  dreamed. 


THE  GERMAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 

By  Karl  von  Stieler 

Secretary  of  State  in  the  German 
Reichsverkehrsministerium 


a^^  HE  visitor  from  abroad  travelling  by  express  train 
^^^    today  on  the  German  railways  for  the  first  time  since 


the  beginning  of  the  world  war  hardly  notices  any  change 
as  compared  with  the  former  conditions.  The  carriages  are 
clean,  on  a  great  number  of  trains  he  finds  dining  and  sleep- 
ing cars,  the  train  attendants  and  station  officials  are  polite 
and  unobtrusive,  and  the  trains — and  that  is  perhaps  the 
chief  thing — run  strictly  according  to  the  prescribed  time 
tables.  Overdue  arrivals  of  trains,  caused  by  suspensions  in 
the  service,  hardly  occur  any  longer  and  where  a  train  does 
not  reach  the  destined  station  at  the  right  time,  the  cause  is 
due  to  delays  which  had  to  be  undertaken  by  a  neighboring 
administration  or  is  due  to  the  troublesome  nuisance  of  the 
customs  and  pass  control  at  the  frontier. 

It  is  true  that  the  velocity  of  the  trains  had  to  be  reduced 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  example : 

Line  Hamburg-Berlin 287  km 

Line  Hamburg-Basel  884  km 

Line  Koln-Berlin   584  km 

Line  Berlin-Miinchen 653  km 

Line  Berlin-Frankfurt  a/M 539  km 

The  reason  for  the  lengthening  of  the  times  of  travel  is 
the  shortage  of  coal  and  the  inefficient  state  of  the  locomo- 
tives and,  above  all,  the  condition  of  the  railroad  track.  The 
German  railways  have  for  long  past  realized  the  supreme 
importance  of  maintaining  the  permanent  way  at  a  high 
standard  of  repair.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  is  so 
frequently  asserted,  imposes  such  a  heavy  demand  for  coal 
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upon  Germany  that  the  German  production  of  steel — and 
consequently  of  rails — must  thereby  suffer  heavily.  Thus 
the  German  railways  are  compelled,  even  today,  to  exercise 
restraint  in  their  renewal  of  their  tracks.  Hence,  The  Ger- 
man Railway  Administration,  out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public,  feels  that  it  is  not  yet 
appropriate  to  return  to  the  former  train  velocity.  Acci- 
dents, attributable  to  deficient  maintenance  of  the  lines, 
have  in  point  of  fact  been  until  now  avoided. 

The  war  made  the  severest  demands  upon  our  stock  of 
locomotives.  Although  as  regards  number  the  locomotives 
had  increased,  the  condition  from  year  to  year  had  grown 
worse.  In  compliance  with  the  armistice  terms,  5,000  loco- 
motives in  working  order  had  to  be  handed  over  to  France 
and  Belgium  and,  moreover,  Germany  has  to  fit  out  the 
ceded  territories  and  former  Russian-Poland  with  rolling 
stock  in  good  condition.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  locomotives  today  undergoing  repair  still 
amounts  to  over  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  17  per  cent 
in  peace  time.  It  has,  however,  at  least  been  secured  that 
the  locomotives  in  service  are  in  irreproachable  condition. 
The  iron  fire-boxes  built-in  during  the  war,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  replaced  by  copper.  Iron  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  satisfactory  building  material  with  us,  because  on  our 
locomotive  structure,  as  distinguished  from  the  American, 
the  efficiency  depends  upon  the  copper  fire-boxes,  and  be- 
cause the  plentiful  admixture  of  coke  to  the  engine  coal — 
made  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal — caused  a  particu- 
larly violent  corrosion  of  the  iron  fire-boxes.  Contrary  to 
former  custom,  private  works  have  been  called  into  service 
by  the  administration  to  assist  our  own  workshops,  in  order 
to  put  the  locomotives  into  running  order. 

To  the  shortage  of  locomotives,  which  made  itself  par- 
ticularly felt  in  the  winter  of  1919-20,  are  attributable  also 
the  other  inhibitions  of  traffic  under  which  we  suffer.  In  it- 
self, there  is  no  shortage  of  goods  carriages  ,but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortage  of  locomotives,  the  rate  of  circulation 
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of  the  wagons  had  been  so  reduced  that  the  allotment  of 
wagons  to  applicants  for  consignment  purposes  has  neces- 
sarily suffered.  The  efficiency  of  pre-war  days  has  not  again 
been  reached ;  however,  things  are  going  on.  For  example, 
in  the  Ruhr  coal  district  in  the  winter  of  1919-20  the  number 
of  carriages  allotted  per  day  to  applicants  for  consignment 
only  reached  18,000,  it  is  now  the  case  that  allotments  of 
23,000-24,000  wagons  occur  daily. 

In  passenger  train  traffic  the  number  of  kilometres  per- 
formed today  amounts  to  53  per  cent  and  in  goods  traffic  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  time-table.  In  both  kinds  of 
traffic  there  is  a  strong  need  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
service  performed.  But,  apart  from  the  shortage  of  locomo- 
tives, also  of  significance  here,  the  shortage  of  coal  is  par- 
ticularly acutely  felt.  The  German  railways,  which,  in  pre- 
war days,  always  had  stocks  of  coal  for  several  weeks,  are  to- 
day, in  consequence  of  the  coal  deliveries  Germany  is  com- 
pelled to  make,  reduced  in  their  stocks  to  extremities — in 
some  districts  the  stock  is  as  little  as  that  sufficient  for  three 
days'  supply — and  every  extra  demand  made  on  the  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  railways  must  lead  to  an  examination  to 
see  whether  this  demand  can  be  complied  with.  EfTfort  is, 
however,  never  relaxed  in  working  for  an  improvement  of 
the  working  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  a  better  traffic  ser- 
vice. Moreover,  the  goods  traffic  is  not  neglected  and,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  goods  carriages  will 
be  fitted  out  with  continuous  brakes,  thus  affecting  a  con- 
sidering increase  of  the  train  velocity.  The  German  Rail- 
way Administration  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  must  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  smooth  and  rapid  traffic 
service,  if  Germany  is  to  m.aintain  its  place  in  the  traffic 
system  of  Europe.  This  is  all  the  more  true  since  the  Peace 
Treaty  has  laid  heavy  restrictions  upon  the  German  railways 
as  regards  its  tariffs.  Thus  the  seaport  tariffs,  through  which 
both  import  and  export  had  been  increased,  were  abolished, 
and  it  only  remains  to  hope  that  sound  enterprises  on  the 
German  coast,  in  particular  in  the  Hanseatic  cities,  will 
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show  themselves  equal  to  the  new  situation,  in  order  to  lead 
sufficient  traffic  through  German  harbors.  Such  endeavors, 
we  hope,  will  be  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  brief  sketch  will  have  shown  that  German  railway 
men  have  not  lost  heart  and  that  our  endeavors  to  restore 
the  German  railway  service  to  its  former  high  standard  of 
efficiency  have  not  been  without  success.  In  this  connection 
the  fact  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  taking  over,  m  the 
spring  of  1920  by  the  Empire,  of  the  lines  hitherto  belong- 
ing to  the  separate  States  has  furthered  this  development. 
For  several  decades  before  the  war,  apart  from  a  number 
of  railway  lines  of  minor  importance,  the  railways  of  Ger- 
many consisted  of  five  large  independent  railway  systems, 
owned  separately  and  worked  independently  of  one  another 
by  five  confederated  States.  For  the  condition  of  affairs 
prevailing  in  Germany,  this  grouping  of  the  railways  into 
large  systems  under  the  control  of  the  confederated  States 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  wasteful  competition  has  shown  it- 
self practical  and  necessary.  By-laws  and  agreements  be- 
tween the  different  State  railways  it  was  secured  that  the 
different  railway  systems  should  be  constructed  and  worked 
according  to  uniform  principles.  During  the  war,  the 
amalgamation  of  all  State  railways  under  uniform  direction 
had  proved  necessary,  and  it  has  become  clear  that  the  com- 
plete unification  of  all  German  railways  even  for  peace 
times  is  practical,  and  results  in  great  economic  and  financial 
advantages  for  the  Railway  Administration  and  for  traffic. 
Therefore,  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  the 
right  of  the  Empire  to  take  over  the  lines  of  the  confed- 
erated states  was  determined.  Financial  embarrassement 
compelled  rapid  action. 

The  railway  finances  of  the  confederate  States  before 
the  war  were  everywhere  in  the  best  order.  The  war  put 
an  end  to  that  state  of  affairs.  As  early  as  in  1918  the  work- 
ing expenditure  could  not  be  completely  covered  by  the 
income.  The  year  1919  with  the  enormous  increase  of  all 
personal  and  technical  expenditures  rendered  the  situation  so 
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acute  that  the  confederated  States,  whose  right  of  taxation 
had  been  severely  restricted  by  the  Empire,  were  no  longer 
able  to  manage  the  finances  of  the  railways. 

On  that  account  it  was  decided  that  the  railways  should 
be  made  over  to  the  Empire  a  year  earlier  than  had  been 
prescribed  in  the  German  constitution.  The  purchase  price 
for  the  53,000  kms.  of  lines  calculated  mainly  on  the  invest- 
ment value  of  the  lines,  but  which,  moreover,  serves  to  make 
good  the  deficits  during  the  war,  amounts  approximately 
to  40  millions  of  marks. 

The  setting-up  of  a  uniform  administration  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  lines  taken 
over  had  everywhere  been  made  according  to  similar  prin- 
ciples and  by  the  fact  that,  either  on  a  legal  basis  or  by  vir- 
tue of  agreement,  a  great  number  of  regulations  had  already 
been  made  uniform  for  all  lines.  The  new  administration 
of  the  Imperial  Railways  is  faced  immediately  with  two 
great  tasks.  The  first  is  to  get  the  working  of  the  railways, 
and  the  means  for  maintaining  their  working  again,  into 
order.  The  results  so  far  accruing  from  these  endeavors 
have  already  been  described.  The  second  task  is  to  proceed 
vigorously  to  the  removal  of  the  financial  embarrassment. 

For  1920  with  an  expenditure  of  30  millions  of  marks — 
interest  included — and  about  15  millions  of  marks  income 
one  had  to  reckon  with  a  deficit  of  15  millions  of  marks. 
To  every  mark  of  income  there  was  about  two  marks  of 
outlay.  This  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  must  soon  be  changed. 
The  most  careful  examination  of  the  business  affairs  showed 
that  little  by  little  about  five  millions  of  the  expenditure 
might  be  saved,  that  accordingly  a  raising  of  the  10  millions 
of  marks  still  wanting  could  only  be  made  by  raising  the 
income,  i.e.,  the  tariffs.  As  is  customary  in  Germany,  the 
most  experienced  economic  experts  were  called  upon  to 
advise,  and  as  a  result  of  their  opinion  it  is  intended  from 
April  1st,  1921,  to  increase  the  tariffs  for  the  transport  of 
goods  by  an  average  of  approximately  65  per  cent,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  increase  the  tariff  for  passenger 
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service  on  the  average  by  about  30  per  cent.  Thus  it  is 
hoped  that  the  income  from  the  goods  traffic  will  be  raised 
by  about  nine  millions  and  that  from  the  passenger  traffic 
by  about  one  million.  Considering  the  increases  of  tariff, 
at  first  but  gradual,  but  later  more  drastic,  made  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  this  further  increase  of  tariff,  it  is  true,  means 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  intercourse  of  traffic. 

As  regards  passenger  tariff,  the  standard  charges  per 
kilometer  in  future  are  to  be  as  follows : 

4th  class 13.0  Pf.  as  compared  with  2.0  Pf.  before  the  war 

3rd    "     19.5  "  "      3.0 

2nd    "     32.5  "  "      4.5 

1st    "      58.5  "  "      7.0 

A  first  class  ticket  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  (287  km.) 
will  cost  in  future  170  Marks;  formerly  it  cost  27.40  Marks. 
From  Cologne  to  Berlin,  a  distance  of  584  km.,  will  cost  in 
future  338  Marks;  it  cost  formerly  47.80;  Berlin  to  Mun- 
chen,  a  distance  of  653  km.,  will  cost  in  future  385  Marks  as 
compared  with  53.40  Marks  formerly. 

In  goods  traffic  a  wagon  load  of  grain — 15  tons — from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin  will  cost  2320  Marks  as  against  207 
Marks  formerly,  and  a  truck  of  coal  from  Essen  to  Mun- 
chen,  a  distance  of  665  kms.,  will  cost  1413  Marks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  rate  of  192  Marks. 

If,  however,  one  compares  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
travel  and  freight  with  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  prices 
of  our  most  important  requisites,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
crease is  still  below  the  usual  average. 

The  economies  which  must  be  exercised  concern  less  the 
material  than  the  personal  outlays.  It  is  not  as  though,  as 
regards  material  outlays,  an  appreciable  reduction  of  the 
individual  outlays  were  not  to  be  aimed  at  and  effected.  The 
economies  effected,  however,  will  be  for  the  most  part  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  purchase  of  new  requisites,  necessary  for 
the  rendering  the  apparatus  of  reduced  efficiency  again  op- 
erative.   The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  iron  will  only  make 
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an  appreciable  difference  in  the  expenditure  for  iron  requi- 
sites when,  in  the  maintenance  of  tracks  and  roliing  stock, 
the  effect  of  the  neglect  resulting  from  the  war  have  been 
removed. 

The  expenditures  of  a  personal  character  have  grown 
in  two  respects.  On  the  one  hand  the  staff  has  quite  ex- 
traordinarily increased,  and  then,  the  service  performed  by 
the  individual  man  has  on  the  average  to  be  remunerated 
3 — 8  fold,  corresponding  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  money.  A  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  can  only  be 
anticipated  when  the  most  urgently  required  necessities  have 
fallen  in  price,  for  the  German  railway  hands  are  at  present 
by  no  means  too  well  paid.  The  reduction  of  personal  ex- 
penditure can  thus  only  be  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the 
working  staffs.  The  total  number  of  officials  and  workers 
has  increased  from  774,431  in  1913,  to  1,100,514  in  1919, 
and  since  then  the  decrease  has  been  going  on  but  slowly. 
Whereas  in  1913  there  were  13.2  employees  to  1  km.  of 
working  length  of  track,  this  number  after  the  war  had  in- 
creased to  19.7  and  amounts  even  today  to  18.7.  The  blame 
for  this  overstaffing  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  after 
the  end  of  the  war  the  railways  were  expected  to  find  all 
possible  kinds  of  employment  for  the  demobilized  soldiers, 
but  more  especially  a  great  increase  of  staff  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  workers  were  so  reduced  by  prolonged 
underfeeding  and  so  far  bodily  exhausted  and  mentally 
overstrained  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  that  the  staff  was 
no  longer  capable  of  the  same  output  of  labor  that  was  cus- 
tomary before  the  war.  Moreover,  even  today  the  situation 
in  Germany  is  certainly  not  such  that  it  would  be  feasible 
to  discharge  at  once  great  numbers  of  railway  men.  The 
army  of  unemployed  occasioned  thereby  would  increase  in 
a  manner  equally  serious  politically  and  socially.  Individual 
efficiency,  equal  to  that  before  the  war,  cannot  moreover  be 
expected  from  the  German  railway  worker.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  8-hour  day  whose  legislation  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  is  intended,  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  German 
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worker.  Thus  a  staff  of  about  1,000,000  men  must  be  perma- 
nently maintained.  This  will  only  be  supportable  when 
the  traffic  has  again  risen  to  its  former  magnitude. 

The  administrative  body  of  the  Imperial  Railways  has 
from  the  very  beginning  continuously  endeavored  in  all  its 
activities  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  staff.  Even 
before  the  legal  introduction  of  bodies,  representative  of 
the  workers  and  officials,  the  administration  body,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  this  cooperation,  had  set  up  such 
representative  bodies,  and  the  administration  can  testify  that 
such  representative  bodies,  in  the  guarding  of  their  own 
interest,  never  lose  sight  of  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 
The  last  negotiations  on  the  matter  of  wages  in  which  the 
staff  consented  to  moderate  their  claims  for  increased  wages, 
showed  this  very  particularly.  Should  it  be  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  so  well  known  in  America  to  ensure 
more  completely  that  the  railways  only  engage  for  their  ser- 
vice those  especially  adapted,  and  if  moreover  it  is  possible 
to  stimulate  the  interest  in  the  work  by  maintaining  the 
possibility  of  attainment  of  higher  posts,  then  the  prospects 
of  the  German  railways  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  very  poor 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  despair  of  the  success  of  our  work. 

The  Administration  of  the  Imperial  Railways  is  en- 
deavoring to  restore  the  railways  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
such  a  condition  that  it  will  be  possible  to  cope  with  all 
traffic  requirements.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  effi- 
cient railways  are  necessary  for  a  healthy  national  economy, 
and  that,  without  them,  that  exchange  of  goods  is  impossible 
upon  which  alone,  as  President  Harding  in  his  first  message 
to  the  American  people  so  correctly  said,  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  may  most  certainly  be  built  up. 


AN  INTELLECTUAL  ENTENTE 

By  Edmund  Gosse 

HE  editor  of  THE  FORUM  has  asked  me  to  give  his 
readers  my  impression  of  the  literary  relations  which 
have  existed  with  remarkable  vacillations  and  oscillations 
between  America  and  England  during  the  last  half  century. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  theme,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  have  the  temerity  to  touch  it,  were  it  not  for  two 
considerations.  The  first  is  that  I  am  by  birth  half  English 
and  half  American,  a  product  of  the  conjunction  of  Middle- 
sex with  Massachusetts;  the  second  is  that  I  have  been  a 
witness,  and  an  attentive  and  interested  witness,  of  these 
international  relations  through  the  past  fifty  years.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  or  prejudice  that  I 
approach  a  theme  which  it  is  difficult  to  touch,  and  elements 
which,  when  we  have  said  the  final  word,  remain  imponder- 
able. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  co- 
operation of  the  two  great  countries,  which  alike  speak  the 
language  of  Shakespear,  is  at  the  present  moment  imperfect. 
There  is  on  both  sides  a  lack  of  sympathy  which  arises  in 
the  main  from  a  lack  of  curiosity.  Perhaps  a  little  friendly 
conversation  may  do  something  towards  breaking  down  a 
barrier  which  should  not,  at  any  rate,  be  allowed  to  become 
any  broader  or  higher. 

The  only  existing  parallels  with  the  conditions  I  am  at- 
tempting to  describe  are  those  between  France  and  Belgium, 
and  those  between  Spain  and  Spanish  America;  of  these, 
the  latter  are  closest.  The  earliest  work  of  literary  im- 
portance composed  in  either  America  was  the  famous  epic 
of  Ercilla,  the  '^Arancana,"  published  fifty  years  before  the 
earliest  English  colony  was  planted  in  Virginia,  and  from 
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that  time  onward  poetry  and  prose  in  the  Spanish  language, 
but  increasingly  independent  of  Spanish  influence,  have 
not  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, especially  since  those  states  became  independent  and 
republican.  The  relation  between  Belgium  and  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  completely  new  growth,  which  is  not 
more  than  forty  years  old.  It  had  an  artificial  and  political 
basis,  and  sprang  into  revolutionary  prominence  in  conse- 
quence of  events  with  which  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  Dissimilar  as  these  two  cases 
are,  they  both  may  be  used  to  throw  a  light  on  the  literary 
relations  of  America  with  England,  which,  though  more 
recent  than  those  of  Chile  and  Argentina  with  Spain,  are 
far  more  ancient  than  those  of  Belgium  with  France.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  and  we  may  add  that  of  Brazil  with 
Portugal,  we  have  countries  which  employ  the  same  lan- 
guage using  it  in  the  production  of  literature  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  radically  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. 

A  feature  which  was  common  to  all  their  experiments 
in  their  early  days  was  an  inability  to  throw  off  the  sense  of 
discipleship.  This  is  very  obvious  in  the  writings  of  the 
first  colonists,  who  all  wrote  as  closely  as  they  could  in  the 
manner  of  the  popular  authors  they  had  left  behind  them 
in  England.  The  prose-writers,  in  particular,  had  no  wider 
intention  than  to  emulate  and  even  imitate  the  theologians 
and  novelists  of  the  mother-country,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
call  what  they  published,  ''American"  literature,  in  a  dis- 
tinguishing sense.  Yet  it  cannot  escape  a  careful  reader  to- 
day that  the  heavy  Puritan  prose-men  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  important  exactly  where  they  deemed  themselves 
provincial;  that  is  to  say,  in  their  occasional  and  almost 
unwilling  expression  of  their  own  local  thoughts  and  needs. 
Cotton  Mather  in  New  England  is  a  dreary  dwarf  when  he 
walks  by  the  side  of  the  Tillotsons  and  Isaac  Barrows  of  his 
own  age  in  old  England,  but  we  prick  up  our  ears  when 
he  shrieks  in  hysterics  about  witches  and  "magical  whim- 
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sies."  He  takes  us,  heavily  and  faintly,  it  is  true,  into  a  new 
atmosphere  and  an  unfamiliar  world.  He  begins  to  be,  not 
an  English  exile,  but  a  genuine  American.  In  this  matter, 
the  new  Belgian  literature,  which  has  sprung  into  maturity 
with  the  speed  of  a  plant  in  a  hot-house,  offers  under  our 
very  eyes  a  startling  example.  The  Belgians  began  by  adopt- 
ing the  Parisian  attitude,  in  their  imitation;  but  very  soon 
they  withdrew  to  Brussels  or  Antwerp,  and  while  still  em- 
ploying, with  careful  purity,  the  French  language,  they 
expressed  in  it  sentiments,  aspirations,  the  ornaments  of 
landscape  and  of  art,  which  were  exclusively  Flemish  and 
tinctured  by  the  Belgic  soil. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  marks  the  course  which  intellectual 
relations  between  two  countries  using  the  same  language 
are  bound  to  pursue.  In  the  beginning,  the  literature  of  the 
younger  member  must  always  be  imitative,  and  is  in  fact  the 
result  of  a  mere  geographical  accident.  A  Spanish  soldier, 
with  an  overwhelming  instinct  for  writing  in  verse,  finds 
himself  stranded  by  a  Chilean  camp-fire,  and  composes  a 
poem  on  scraps  of  deer-skin.  This  epic  has  a  touch  of  genius 
and  survives,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  a  South  American 
literature.  But  in  itself  it  is  not  South  American,  although 
it  was  written  in  America  and  expatiates  on  an  American 
theme,  the  revolt  of  the  Arancanians.  It  is  as  Spanish  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  Madrid.  So  it  is  with  primitive  lit- 
erature of  New  England,  and  the  historian  has  to  listen  for 
the  earliest  sound  of  a  genuinely  native  voice,  and  this  he 
hardly  catches  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  perhaps,  rather  even  than  in 
Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the  echo  began  to  reverberate,  and 
England,  which  had  hitherto  exclusively  spoken,  began  to 
listen. 

But  if  we  now  descend  fifty  years,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  very  different  atmosphere.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
ceived his  copy  of  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York," 
and  was  so  enchanted  by  it  that  he  insisted  on  reading  it 
aloud,  a  new  departure  had  been  made.     No  longer  was 
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America  endeavoring  to  write  up  to  a  London  level,  but  in 
the  person  of  Washington  Irving  it  was  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor eastward  with  plenary  power  to  give  England  something 
native  to  America.  Ten  years  later  the  same  hand  presented 
''Rip  Van  Winkle"  to  an  equally  delighted  audience,  and 
Irving  continued  to  be  the  first  author  accepted  in  England 
on  the  score  of  his  purely  American  contribution.  I  happen 
to  be  old  enough  to  remember  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Washington  Irving,  which  my  father  made  to  me  with 
the  explanation  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  written  ''The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  I  had  then  already  read. 
I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  emphasize  the  extraordin- 
ary speed  with  which  the  literature  of  America  has  towered 
and  branched  in  every  direction  in  the  course  of  a  single 
human  life.  Meanwhile,  the  battle  had  not  been  gained  in 
a  day,  and  the  record  of  Fennimore  Cooper's  misfortunes 
seems,  at  first  sight,  a  lamentable  example  of  retrogression  of 
relations  between  the  intellectual  classes  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, strained  by  painful  outbursts  of  prejudice  and  miscon- 
ception on  both  sides.  And  in  1823,  Sydney  Smith  roused 
his  large  audience  with  the  question :  "Who  reads  an  Amer- 
ican book?" 

The  answer  came  a  little  later  with  the  formation  of  the 
great  New  England  school  of  writers  in  prose  and  verse, 
who  not  merely  asserted  the  American  point  of  view  in  terms 
of  consummate  purity  and  elegance,  but  made  that  point 
of  view  one  which  it  was  incumbent  on  every  European 
reader  of  intelligence  to  adopt.  And  now  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  I  feel  the  disrepute  into  which  the  New  England 
school  has  fallen  during  the  last  twenty  years  to  be  a  regret- 
table incident  in  the  history  of  Anglo-American  relations. 
After  some  initial  struggle,  English  readers  had  become 
completely  responsive  to  the  appeal  of  Hawthorne,  of  Em- 
erson and  of  Holmes.  The  purely  literary  class  had  never 
accepted  quite  so  implicitly  the  claims  of  Longfellow  and 
Whitter,  but  these  had  been  names  extremely  welcomed  by 
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the  English  public.  There  were  minor  figures,  in  particu- 
lar Thoreau,  who,  although  perhaps  more  exclusively 
American,  were  welcomed  in  England  more  eagerly  than 
even  in  America.  These  New  England  writers,  at  all  events, 
as  a  school,  were  acknowledged  as  admirably  and  independ- 
ently representing  a  section  of  intrinsically  American 
thought  and  observation.  They  formed  a  bridge  across 
which  English  sympathy  moved  with  comfort  to  the  experi- 
ence and  imagination  of  another  great  country,  and  returned 
both  edified  and  refreshed. 

But  all  this  seems  to  be  altered.  If  I  may  judge  by  what 
reaches  me  in  conversation  with  young  Americans  and  by 
what  I  read  in  the  press,  the  prestige  of  the  New  England 
school  has  declined  with  great  rapidity.  If  London  still 
reads  Hawthorne  and  Lowell,  I  understand  that  New  York 
and  Boston  does  so  no  longer,  but  that  these  authors  are 
now  treated  as  faint  classics,  put  away  on  the  shelf,  and 
in  danger  of  existing  for  the  future  only  in  text  books  for 
schools.  I  make  no  complaint  of  this,  which  is  simply  one 
feature  of  the  most  common  of  all  phenomena  of  literary 
religion,  the  desire  to  gain  freshness  of  impression  by  change 
of  worship.  The  altars  of  the  old  gods  are  neglected  and 
profaned  in  the  service  of  divinities  who  promise  response 
more  in  unison  wth  new  desires  and  aspirations.  This  hap- 
pens everywhere,  and  is  a  sign  of  vitality,  however  unwel- 
come to  the  earlier  generation  which  finds  itself  dispossessed. 
But,  without  going  for  a  moment  into  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  this  particular  manifestation,  I  mention  it  as  a  cause  of 
suspension  of  sympathy.  English  readers,  who  after  some 
delay,  had  come  to  accept  the  great  New  England  writers 
as  representative  of  American  thought,  are  disconcerted  to 
find  that  a  new  generation  does  not  accept  Lowell  and 
Holmes  as  leaders  of  anything,  and  are  bewildered  at  the 
discovery.  Meanwhile  they  do  not  follow  the  trend  of  a 
literature  obviously  opposed  in  all  its  features  to  what  has 
hitherto  presented  itself  as  acceptable. 

Let  me  take  another  feature  of  the  subject.    The  inter- 
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relation  of  the  American  and  English  reading  publics  be- 
came particularly  intimate  during  my  childhood  by  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  works  of  fiction  which  probably  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  cement  a  union  of  feeling  between 
readers  of  the  two  countries.  Perhaps  my  younger  readers 
may  smile  when  I  mention  Miss  Warner's  ''Wide  World" 
and  Miss  Cummins'  "Lamplighter,"  and  still  more,  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  I  recall  what  an  event  in 
our  Devonshire  village  was  the  arrival  of  a  copy  of 
"Queechey."  Probably  there  was  scarcely  a  household  in 
those  counties  of  Great  Britain  to  which  one  or  more  of 
these  stories  did  not  penetrate.  It  would  doubtless  be  dif- 
ficult to  read  any  of  them  now,  even  the  thrilling  tale  of 
Uncle  Tom  would  carry  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  excite- 
ment; and  indeed,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  they 
were  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art.  But  they  brought  with 
them  an  extraordinary  sense  of  a  great  western  civilization, 
with  its  dangers  and  its  promises,  its  drawbacks  and  its 
advantages,  which  fascinated  English  readers  and  immense- 
ly enlarged  their  sympathetic  experience.  Charles  Kingsley 
might  be  satirical  about  "The  Narrow,  Narrow  World" 
and  "The  Hills  of  the  Chatter-Much,"  but  millions  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  English  women  were  very  grateful  to  Miss 
Warner,  who  was,  I  presume,  no  very  shining  genius,  for 
her  sentimental  pictures  of  a  life  of  which  English  people 
had  hitherto  formed  no  conception. 

In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  we  took  from  America, 
what  America  had  already  marked  with  the  stamp  of  popu- 
lar approval.  But  meanwhile  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  had  taken  into  warm  favor  a  poet  very  coldly 
received  at  home,  namely,  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Six  years 
after  the  death  of  Poe,  the  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  the 
welcome  given  to  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  a 
book  indignantly  scouted  at  first  by  every  American  author- 
ity. This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  roughest  consid- 
eration of  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  attitude  of  New 
York  to  Whitman,  and  of  Boston  to  Poe,  but  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that  each  of  these  writers  found  an  enthusiastic  public 
on  the  eastern,  before  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  also,  I  think,  tended  to  encourage  literary  relations, 
because  English  vanity  was  gratified  at  the  notion  that  it 
was  finding  treasure  in  America  of  the  value  of  which 
America  itself  was  not  yet  conscious,  while  America,  per- 
plexed at  the  admiration  of  Poe  and  Whitman,  was  stimu- 
lated to  discover  the  cause  of  such  divirgent  tastes.  Curiosity 
was  awakened,  and  there  is  nothing  which  is  more  essential 
to  a  wholesome  mutual  relation  than  curiosity. 

If  I  am  right  in  a  conclusion  which,  I  admit,  savors 
of  paradox,  it  is  want  of  familiarity  which  has  stimulated 
literary  inter-relations  in  the  past.  This  element  of  mystery, 
so  to  style  it,  has  fostered  the  wish  to  know  in  the  breasts  of 
readers  who  were  conscious  of  a  lack  of  knowledge.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  namely, 
that  in  the  abnormal  conditions  brought  about  by  the  pur- 
suit of  literature  in  two  great  nations  using  the  same  lan- 
guage, it  is  essential  that  each  should  give  to  the  other  some- 
thing absent  from  the  life  of  the  recipient.  Where  the 
products  from  both  sides  are  identical,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  there  can  be  much  inclination  to  barter.  Those  who 
grow  apples  are  not  anxious  to  import  apples,  but  they  will 
exchange  what  they  grow  for  what  their  climate  declines  to 
produce.  This  species  of  intellectual  free  trade  flourished 
between  England  and  America  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago,  and  has  steadily  declined  ever  since,  not,  I  be- 
lieve, because  of  any  decline  in  mutual  sympathy,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  familiarity  which  sympathy  has  produced. 

In  one  of  the  extremely  vivacious  letters  of  William 
James,  he  says,  referring  to  the  question  of  international 
relations  in  intellectual  matters,  ^'A  man  coquetting  with 
too  many  countries,  is  as  bad  as  a  bigamist,  and  loses  his  soul 
altogether."  This  is  also  a  point  of  view  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  eighties  of  the 
last  century  when  the  admiration  for  and  study  of  the  alter- 
nate literature  had  reached  its  highest  point,  a  certain  retro- 
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gression  was  not  merely  inevitable,  but  wholesome.  In  either 
case,  a  more  definite  adhesion  to  the  native  soil  was  asked 
for,  and  led,  of  course,  to  the  snapping  of  many  tender  root- 
lets. An  effort  on  both  sides  had  been  the  removal  of  the 
^^strangeness,"  the  unfamiliar  and  unaccountable  aspect  of 
things,  reducing  what  seemed  mysterious  to  ordinary  and 
therefore  unstimulating  proportions.  Familiarity  brought 
in  its  wake  indifference.  I  remember  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Jean  Ingelow,  about  1871,  an  American  poet  who  was 
dressed  in  light  corduroy  breeches  and  top-boots,  articles 
which  it  long  afterwards  transpired  had  been  bought  in 
Paris.  It  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  usual  to  dine  in  Ken- 
sington travestied  as  a  cowboy,  yet  the  hostess  and  her  guests 
were  not  offended  but  pleasurably  agitated  by  this  appari- 
tion. ^'Straight  from  the  Prairies,  you  know!".  Miss  Inge- 
low,  gently  flushed,  whispered  to  her  other'guests,  who  were 
gratified  to  know,  or  to  think  they  knew,  how  American 
poets  of  the  most  genuine  order  looked  when  they  dined 
at  home. 

This  was  an  excessive  case,  and  experience  very  soon 
taught  the  most  credulous  Londoners  that  they  had  been 
duped  by  a  merry  adventurer.  They  presently  learned 
through  personal  experience,  and  by  reading  the  novels  of 
W.  D.  Howells  and  Henry  James,  that  in  such  matters  as 
dress  and  deportment  there  was  no  difference  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  or  that,  if  there  was  a  difference,  Amer- 
ica was  a  little  more  meticulous  of  the  two.  It  took  a  longer 
time  for  them  to  realize  that  even  the  broad  compositions 
of  Walt  Whitman  were  deceptive,  and  that  it  was  not  out 
^^on  the  Alleghanian  hills  and  by  the  tireless  Mississippi" 
that  actual  brainwork  was  done,  but  in  offices  and  libraries, 
exactly  as  in  the  ancient  lands  of  Europe.  The  western  tales 
of  Bret  Harte,  which  enjoyed  an  excessive  popularity  in 
England  fifty  years  ago,  helped  to  prolong  the  spurious 
romance  which  attached  to  American  literature,  and  this  was 
emphasized  by  the  army  of  humorous  writers  who  now  in- 
vaded the  London  book-shops  and  were  eagerly  welcomed. 
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The  extravagancies  of  Artemus  Ward  and  Josh  Billings, 
which  have  become  very  faint  and  dim  in  the  receding  years, 
were  enjoyed  not  merely  for  the  genuineness  of  their  whim- 
sical form,  but  because  they  were  accepted  as  revealing  the 
^'strangeness"  of  American  life.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  an  irresponsible  burlesque  on  a  level  of  exact- 
itude with  the  more  preposterous  parts  of  "Martin  Chuzzel- 
wit,"  their  attractions  for  English  readers  declined. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  exclusively  of  the  relations  of  the 
author  in  one  country  to  his  readers  in  the  other.  But  the 
element  of  personal  approach  comes  in,  and  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  hospitality  of  America  to  all  her  classes  of 
visitors  is  notorious,  and  it  has  been  extended  with  remark- 
able warmth  to  English  writers.  There  are  few  of  the  latter 
who  do  not  count  their  visit  or  visits  to  the  American  shore 
as  among  the  brightest  of  their  memories.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  ask  whether  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  whether 
American  authors  look  back  upon  their  experiences  in  Lon- 
don with  pleasure,  but  I  hope  they  do  so.  These  interna- 
tional visits  were  more  frequent,  I  think,  in  the  eighties  than 
they  have  been  since  or  had  been  before,  and  they  should 
leave  a  very  happy  trace  on  the  memories  and  correspond- 
ence which  are  now  beginning  to  transpire.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  that  trace  is  allowed  to  be  deep 
enough.  In  the  recent  biographies  and  collections  of  letters 
from  and  to  such  men  as  Lowell,  O.  W.  Holmes  and  Aid- 
rich,  the  durable  friendships  enjoyed  by  them  in  Europe  are 
neglected.  The  obvious  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  records 
of  their  home  associations  were  so  numerous  that  they  pushed 
the  exotic  ones  out  of  the  frame  of  the  picture.  But  the  re- 
sult is,  so  far  as  international  relationship  goes,  that  the  for- 
eign friends  are  ignored,  and  the  isolation  of  one  country 
from  the  other  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  one  exception 
is  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Henry  James 
in  which  the  balance  between  American  and  English  associ- 
ation is  evenly  preserved. 

It  is  when  reading  the  official  records  of  the  life  of 
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James  Russell  Lowell  that  I  have  been  particularly  struck 
by  the  exclusion  of  reference  to  foreign  relationship.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  see  that  admirable  diplomat  often  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  St.  James, 
and  to  witness  the  warmth  and  continuity  of  his  friendship 
with  English  writers.  His  taste  in  literature  was  conserva- 
tive, and  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  out  or  to  pat- 
ronize what  was  new.  He  did  not,  especially  in  a  country 
other  than  his  own,  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  that. 
But  his  appreciation  developed  with  experience  as  the 
planets  of  the  imagination  swung  more  fully  into  his  ken. 
For  instance,  he  was  not  ready  to  welcome  the  early  work 
of  Meredith  or  of  Swinburne,  who  was  his  junior,  but  be- 
fore he  left  us  he  did  full  justice,  and  with  courteous  per- 
sonal attention,  to  both  the  one  and  the  other.  He  arrived 
amongst  us,  however,  prepared  to  do  full  justice  to  those 
of  a  slightly  earlier  generation  with  whom  his  sympathy 
was  already  developed.  His  friendship  with  Robert 
Browning  was  almost  fraternal,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight 
to  see  these  two,  noble  types  of  the  alert  and  vigorous  intel- 
lectual order,  in  eager  conversation  over  the  dinner  table, 
or  marching  along  Piccadilly,  arm  in  arm.  With  Tennyson, 
who  was  more  difficult  to  approach,  Lowell  was  perhaps 
never  so  intimate,  but  he  knew  him  well,  visited  him  on  such 
familiarity  as  a  young  man  of  genius  should  show  to  a  senior 
of  acknowledged  primacy,  and  yet  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
the  official  biographies  of  Tennyson.  This  fault  of  omis- 
sion, which  I  regret,  is  repeated  by  editors  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  years  of  Lowell's  embassy  to  London  were,  if  my 
memory  does  not  betray  me,  those  in  which  the  literary  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  were  most  close  and  most  intelli- 
gent. This  personal  genius  was  peculiarly  adopted  to  the 
encouragement  of  such  relations.  He  was  an  admirable 
public  speaker,  as  is  universally  known,  but  a  feature  of  his 
oratory  is  less  widely  recognized.  It  happened  that  I  was 
present  at  the  first  public  dinner  which  Lowell  graced  after 
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his  arrival  in  London  in  1880.  I  recollect  very  clearly  that 
I  heard  him  with  disappointment.  He  seemed  to  me  some- 
w^hat  harsh,  somewhat  aggressive;  he  had  not  captured  the 
tone  of  his  surroundings.  But  his  tact  was  extraordinary, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  he  secured  exactly 
the  form  which  appealed  agreeably  to  a  refined  London 
audience.  He  did  this  without  dropping  anything  of  his 
essential  Americanism,  but  he  presented  his  national  char- 
acteristics in  a  mood  which  made  them  winning  and  attrac- 
tive. He  spoke,  in  public,  but  still  more  freely  in  private, 
about  the  books  of  his  own  country,  and  about  the  men,  in 
almost  every  instance  his  private  friends,  who  wrote  them. 
His  temper  united  to  an  unusual  degree  the  aristocratic  with 
the  democratic  tendency,  and  while  he  accepted  with  gusto 
and  intelligence,  the  element  of  society  around  him  in  Lon- 
don, he  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  represented  a 
democracy  with  other  ideals  and  other  traditions.  But  his 
taste  was  perceived  to  be  so  good,  that  when  he  commended 
a  young  American  author,  his  London  associates  needed  no 
other  introduction.  One  instance  will  suffice.  The  novels 
of  W.  D.  Howells,  so  perfect  in  their  purity  and  freshness, 
but  excessively  un-English  in  their  mode  of  presentment,  be- 
gan to  be  imported  here  after  1880.  They  owed  much  of 
their  popularity  to  the  generous  appreciation  which  Lowell 
did  not  cease  to  extend  to  them  in  conversation. 

Sympathy  and  curiosity  being  the  main  springs  of  inter- 
national relations  in  literature,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
those  relations  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  today. 
The  great  war,  which  was  expected  to  draw  the  allied  states 
closer  together  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  has  been 
prolonged  so  wearily  that  it  has  had  precisely  the  opposite 
result.  The  nations  are  tired,  morally  and  intellectually  ex- 
hausted, and  they  seem  for  the  moment  at  least,  capable  of 
no  elastic  reaction.  Moreover  the  energy  of  the  younger 
generation  having  been  drawn  away  into  physical  and  ma- 
terial channels,  shows  no  sign  of  being  anxious  to  return 
on  its  path.    No  pipes  lead  to  the  old  emptied  cistern.    To 
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keep  to  our  immediate  theme,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
arisen  in  any  country  of  the  world,  a  talent  of  at  all  a  com- 
manding importance  in  any  field  of  literature,  during  these 
eight  eventful  years.  There  is,  consequently,  no  such  object 
for  curiosity  or  sympathy  as  existed,  for  instance,  when  Ibsen 
or  Tolstoy  or  even  Maeterlinck  made  his  appearance  in  the 
old  years  of  piping  peace. 

These  seem  to  be  the  facts,  and  it  is  useless  to  ignore 
them.  But,  for  the  very  reason  that  amicable  relations  do 
not  any  longer  thrust  themselves  into  the  forefront  of  our 
experience,  it  seems  the  duty  of  everyone  who  possesses  the 
smallest  influence  to  endeavor  to  fan  the  sinking  flame. 
Much  can  be  done  by  individuals,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, to  encourage  the  sympathetic  spirit.  A  practical  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  discrimination.  How  are  we  in  England 
or  you  in  America  to  discover  what  phenomena  in  the  alter- 
native country  deserves  attention  and  study?  The  task  is 
rendered  more  baffling  because  the  commercial  success  of  a 
book  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  commensurate  with  its 
literary  value.  The  novel,  for  instance,  in  all  countries, 
tends  more  and  more  to  be  an  article  of  trade,  the  circulation 
of  which  is  no  criterion  whatever  of  its  real  worth.  The 
English  novels  which  sell  the  best  are,  melancholy  to  con- 
fess, those  which  least  deserve  to  be  read;  andl  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  merit  of  the  American  ^'best  seller" 
is  more  conspicuous.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  a  culti- 
vation of  the  critical  spirit,  and  a  determination  to  detect 
what  is  healthiest  and  most  characteristic  in  the  literary 
production  of  both  countries.  But  shall  we  ever  return  to 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  'eighties? 
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HE  criticisms  of  Mr.  Lansing's  book  reveal  at  least 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  mastery  over  the  minds  that  went 
along  with  his,  continues,  even  when  he  is  out  of  office.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  mastery  was  sincere.  It  also  ex- 
plains partly  why  Mr.  Wilson  was  so  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  for  when  he  could  find  men  so  slavishly  adoring  it 
was  little  wonder  that  he  came  to  think  of  men  with  opinions 
of  their  own  as  veritable  Jack  Catesbys. 

There  are  many  angles  from  which  Mr.  Lansing's  book 
may  be  criticised,  and  sharply,  but  those  who  have  rushed 
forward  to  defend  Mr.  Wilson  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
genuine  points  of  vantage,  but  have  attempted  to  work  into 
Mr.  Lansing's  character  qualities  calculated  to  arouse  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Lansing  was  not  a  strong  Secretary  of  State  and  is 
not  a  strong  character.  In  general  he  seems  to  be  rather  a 
dull  person.  Bainbridge  Colby  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Lansing's  book  is  an  attack  on  Wilson  for  having  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State.  From  such  an  angle  as  this  Mr. 
Lansing  could  have  been  more  than  adequately  handled,  and 
it  was  our  hope  that  Mr.  Colby  might  have  undertaken  the 
task.  But  alack,  even  the  single  man  of  brains  associated 
with  the  Wilson  administration,  seems  to  have  become  pos- 
sessed suddenly  of  the  qualities  of  the  violet. 

Leading  most  raucously  the  forces  of  offense  and  defense 
is  none  other  than  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  secretary  of  the 
League  we  did  not  join.  Mr.  Fosdick's  criticism  would  be 
insignicant,  either  from  a  literary  or  political  point  of  view, 
if  in  his  brash  desire  to  please  The  Master  Mind,  he  had  not 
gone  to  the  extent  of  assailing  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Lansing. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Lansing  seems  neither  a  strong 
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character  nor  an  overintelligent  person,  but  his  honesty— 
in  the  day  when  honesty  isn't  any  too  common — is  unques- 
tioned, and  it  is  hardly  becoming  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Fosdick's 
shallow  acquirements  and  unimpressive  record  to  attack  a 
man  whose  record,  if  undistinguished,  is  at  least  entirely 
honorable. 

It  is  not  particularly  to  Mr.  Wilson's  discredit,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  his  credit,  that  he  encouraged  men  without 
qualification  to  come  out  of  the  holes  of  mice  and  attempt 
to  roar  like  lions.  There  never  was  quite  such  an  aggrega- 
tion uncovered  in  any  other  period  of  our  history. 

Men  who  apparently  are  consigned  by  fate  and  certainly 
fitted  by  nature  to  watch  with  little  apprehension  or  ap- 
proval the  great  procession  of  affairs,  suddenly  were  lifted 
from  obscurity  and  speechless  dullness,  to  world  promi- 
nence. Their  advent  into  international  affairs  was  marked 
by  an  absence  of  ideas  and  originality,  and  an  increase  of 
conscious  tones  in  the  orchestrion  of  the  voices  in  the  air. 
Aesop's  frog  was  less  strident  and  more  modest.  Hero-wor- 
shippers they  were  not,  for  hero-worship  we  claim  to  know 
something  about,  and  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
mere  art  of  keeping  the  belly  full.  Most  of  the  satellites 
of  the  President  discovered  his  greatness  after  he  had  ac- 
quired office  and  had  the  power  to  feed.  Your  true  hero- 
worshipper  flourishes  under  adversity  and  resents  the  idea 
of  reward  as  much  as  he  would  the  idea  of  a  'Hip."  The 
true  hero-worshipper  is  full  of  reverence,  but  he  never 
cringes.  He  may  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life,  yes,  even 
in  this  selfish  twentieth  century,  but  he  never  acts  or  feels 
the  lackey. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Fosdick.  His  "review"  of  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's book  is  in  no  sense  a  review,  but  an  assumption  of 
honesty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fosdick  that  he  denies  to  Mr. 
Lansing.  More  modesty  would  have  been  becoming  in  a 
man  who  began  his  public  life  as  a  detective  or  investigator 
for  John  Purroy  Mitchel  at  a  time  when  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  was  anxious  to  ''get"  a  man  named  Haf- 
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fen,  an  old  political  enemy  of  his  uncle,  Henry  D.  Purroy. 
When  Mr.  Mitchel  became  Mayor,  Mr.  Fosdick's  work  was 
rewarded  with  the  Commissionership  of  Accounts.  When 
next  he  appeared  it  was  in  a  not  particularly  savory  assign- 
ment— to  investigate  prostitution  in  the  cities  of  Europe. 
His  next  step  is  certainly  a  gigantic  leap — secretary  of  the 
League  of  Nations — by  what  warrant  and  with  what  quali- 
fications only  Mr.  Fosdick  and  his  Master,  Mr.  Wilson, 

know! 

*         *         *         * 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun — the  successor  of  Dana 
and  the  owner  of  a  great  journalistic  institution — is  an  im- 
portant person,  and  when  his  professions  of  gentility  are  as 
unquestionably  sincere  as  are  those  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Munsey, 
the  offense  against  the  canons  of  good  taste  is  also  important. 
True,  the  offending  lapse  was  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
never  particularly  a  model  of  taste,  though  there  was  always 
much  show  and  dash  and  aping  of  the  socially  elect.  But 
let  Mr.  Munsey  call  his  morning  paper  what  he  will,  buy 
it,  sell  it,  discuss  it  or  change  it,  it  will  always  be  The  Sun, 
at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Edward  Mitchell  lives  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  Dana. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  insane  man,  an  instructor  at  a  large 
university,  murdered  another  professor  and  then  killed  him- 
self. In  a  long  confession,  explanation  and  apology  of  his 
life,  the  insane  man  mentioned  a  former  wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  divorced.  This  woman  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  insane  man's  act,  but  was  living  decently, 
and  apparently  happily  with  her  husband  in  second  mar- 
riage. 

In  the  worst  days  of  Edward  Marriott,  the  man  who 
with  Arthur  Brisbane  invented  the  yellowest  journalism  on 
Hearst's  Evening  Journal,  it  would  have  been  considered  a 
bold  stroke  to  have  sent  a  reporter  to  interview  this  woman. 
But  not  even  the  inventors  of  the  scandal  story  in  journalism 
would  have  carried  intrusive  curiosity  to  the  point  that  it  is 
here  carried  by  the  New  York  Herald: 
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''Mrs.  Karl  Douglas  Robinson,  former  wife  of  Prof.  Holmes  B. 
Beckwith,  was  first  informed  of  the  Syracuse  tragedy  by  a  rep:orter 
for  The  New  York  Herald  in  her  home  at  206^  West  Thirteenth 
Street,  where  she  lives  with  her  husband,  who  is  in  the  publicity 
business. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  shocked  at  the  news  and  said  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances would  she  talk  for  publication  at  this  time.  She  is  a 
plain  looking  woman,  and  when  she  smilingly  answered  the  door 
bell  wore  a  white  apron,  as  if  preparing  supper. 

''Is  Mrs.  Robinson  in?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Yes;  I  am  Mrs.  Robinson,"  she  answered  with  a  smile. 

"Have  you  read  the  afternoon  papers?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  haven't  read  them  yet,  but  will  after  the  evening  meal,"  Mrs. 
Robinson  said. 

When  handed  a  copy  of  an  evening  paper,  which  contained  a 
lengthy  story  of  the  murder  and  suicide  of  which  her  former  hus- 
band was  the  principal  actor,  she  said : 

"I  am  too  busy  preparing  a  meal  to  read  anything  now,  so  per- 
haps you  can  tell  me  what  is  in  the  papers." 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  told  that  Prof.  Beckwith  had  shot  and  killed 
Prof.  Wharton  and  had  then  committed  suicide.  She  turned  pale 
and  murmured  that  she  could  not  believe  such  a  terrible  thing  could 
have  happened,  but  in  a  few  moments  regained  her  composure. 

"Surely  you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  talk  now,  and  won't 
you  please  excuse  me,"  Mrs.  Robinson  said  in  a  pleading  voice,  as  she 
closed  the  door,  with  the  paper  clutched  tightly  in  her  hand." 

We  can  understand  an  ardent  young  reporter,  without 
much  sense  of  delicacy — or  decency — turning  in  such  a 
story,  but  what  kind  of  an  editor  accepted  it  and  wrote  the 
head  for  it? 

*         *         *         * 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  writes  us  as  follows  from  Paris 
apropos  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Forum  on  'Tost-War  Psychology,"  by  Charles  Henry 
Meltzer: 

"What  Mr.  Meltzer  says  of  the  present  shortcomings  of  France 
seems  to  me  greatly  overdrawn.  He  dwells  on  'the  strange  rudeness 
and  acerbity'  which  he  found  there,  on  'the  unwonted  brusqueness, 
the  discourtesy,  so  manifest  just  now  in  Paris,'  suggests  that  'racked 
nerves  indirectly  are  the  cause  of  half  the  rudeness  that  one  notices 
in  Paris,'  where  'Americans  .  .  .  are  viewed  almost  with  dislike,' 
thinks  'it  may  take  them  [French  men  and  women]  years  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  new  roughness  in  social  intercourse,'  and  concludes 
that  'they  have  grown  sour  and  cranky.' 

"Like  Mr.  Meltzer,  I  have  lived  long  in  France — oif  and  on  some 
forty  years.  During  the  war,  I  made  two  sojourns  in  America  of 
about  a  year  each,  so  that  twice  I  came  back  fresh  to  French  life  after 
an  absence,  as  was  Mr.  Meltzer's  case  when  he  wrote  his  article. 
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My  last  return  occurred  at  the  bgeinning  of  August  past,  and  since 
then  I  have  made  two  stops  in  Paris,  with  a  break  of  several  weeks 
in  the  provinces,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  encountered  one 
of  the  unpleasant  experiences  chronicled  by  Mr.  Meltzer.  In  fact, 
it  is  because  these  experiences  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
that  I  venture  to  come  to  the  defense  of  his  own  real  love  for  France 
and  the  French,  for  whom,  as  he  well  says,  we  should  in  this 
juncture,  'pause  awhile  and  think  of  the  deep  anguish  and  the  strain 
they  bore,  so  bravely,  so  unflinchingly,  for  nearly  five  long  years  of 
tragedy  and  horror.'  " 

Mr.  Stanton  is  right. 

Now  and  for  even  a  long  time  it  will  be  a  duty  to  bear 
with  patience  the  inevitable  reaction  of  so  much  suffering. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  other  nation,  similarly  un- 
fortunately placed,  treated  with  similar  condescension  by 
the  troops  of  her  allies,  would  have  acted  with  equal  court- 
esy, patience  and  forbearance. 
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NERVOUS    AMERICANS 


By  Paul  von  Boeckmann 


Lecturer  and  Author  of  numerous  books  and  treatises  on  Mental  and  Physical  Energy,  Respiration, 

Psychology,  and  Nerve   Culture 


We  are  the  most  "high  strung"  people  on  Earth. 
The  average  American  is  a  bundle  of  nerves,  ever 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  menfelly  and  physically. 
The  restless  energy  of  Americans  is  proverbial. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  alert,  active,  and 
sensitive  nerves,  as  they  indicate  the  highest  state 
of  civilization,  courage,  ambition,  and  force  of 
character,  but  this  high  nerve  tension  has  not 
been  without  its  grave  dangers  and  serious  conse- 
quences. Neurologists  agree  that  we  are  more 
subject  to  nervous  disorders  than  any  other  nation. 
Our  "Mile  a  Minute  Life"  is  tearing  our  nerves  to 
shreds  and  we  are  deteriorating  into  a  nation  of 
Neurasthenics. 

Since  the  Nervous  System 
generates  the  mysterious 
power  we  term  Nerve  Force, 
that  controls  and  gives  life 
and  energy  to  every  muscle, 
every  vital  organ,  every  drop 
of  blood  and  cell  of  the  body, 
nerve  exhaustion  necessarily 
must  result  in  a  long  train 
of  ailments  and  weaknesses. 

The  noted  British  author- 
ity on  the  nerves,  Alfred  T. 

Schofield,  says:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  is  that 
the  nerves  should  be  in  order." 

How  often  do  we  hear  of  people  running  from 
doctor  to  doctor,  seeking  relief  from  a  mysterious 
"something-the-matter"  with  them,  though  re- 
peated examinations  fail  to  indicate  that  any  par- 
ticular organ  is  weak  or  diseased.  In  nearly  every 
case  it  is  Nerve  Exhaustion — Lack  of  Nerve  Force. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  exhaustion  vary  accord- 
ing to  individual  characteristics,  but  the  develop- 
ment is  usually  as  follows : 

FIRST  STAGE.  Lack  of  energy  and  endur- 
ance; that  "tired  feeling,"  especially  in  the  back 
and  knees. 

SECOND  STAGE :  Nervousness ;  sleeplessness  ; 
irritability ;  decline  in  sex  force ;  loss  of  hair ; 
nervous  indigestion ;  sour  stomach ;  gas  in  bowels ; 
constipation ;  irregular  heart ;  poor  memory ;  lack 
of  mental  endurance ;  dizziness ;  headaches ;  back- 
ache ;    neuritis ;  rheumatism,  and  other  pains. 

THIRD  STAGE:  Serious  mental  disturbances; 
fear ;  undue  worry ;  melancholia ;  dangerous  or- 
ganic disturbances ;  suicidal  tendencies,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  insanity. 

If  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  apply 
to  you,  especially  those  indicating  mental  insta- 
bility, you  may  be  sure  your  nerves  are  at  fault — 
that  you  have  exhausted  your  Nerve  Force. 

Nerve  Fdrce  is  the  mofst  precious  gift  of  Natilre. 
It  means  everything — your  happiness,  your  health, 
your  success  in  life.  You  should  know  all  there  is 
to  learn  about  your  nerves — how  to  relax,  calm, 
and  soothe  your  nerves,  so  that  after  a  severe 
nerve  strain  you  can  rebuild  your  lost  Nerve  Force, 
and  keep  yourself  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

I  have  written  a  64-page  book  which  is  pro- 
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Publisher's  note:  Prof,  von  Boeck- 
mann is  the  scientist  -who  explained 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious  Psycho- 
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Abbot  Feats;  a  problem  that  had 
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nounced  by  students  of  the  subject  to  be  the  most 
valuable  and  practical  work  ever  written  on  nerve 
culture.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "Nerve  Force." 
It  teaches  how  to  soothe,  calm  and  care  for  the 
nerves.  The  cost  is  only  25  cents  (coin  or  stamps). 
Bound  in  leatherette  cover,  50  cents.  Address 
Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Studio  No.  470,  110  West 
40th  St.,  New  York. 

The  only  way  to  judge  the  value  of  this  book 
is  to  read  it,  which  you  may  do  at  my  risk.  In 
other  words,  if  after  applying  the  advice  given 
in  this  book  it  does  not  meet  your  fullest  expec- 
tations, I  shall  return  your  money,  plus  the  out- 
lay of  postage  you  may  have 
incurred.  I  have  advertised 
my  various  books  on  health, 
breathing  and  other  subjects 
in  this  and  other  magazines 
for  more  than  20  years, 
which  is  ample  evidence  of 
my  responsibility  and  integ- 
rity. Over  a  million  copies 
have  been  sold. 

You  should  send  for  this 
book  to-day.  It  is  for  you 
whether  you  have  had  trouble 
with  your  nerves  or  not.  Your  nerves  are  the  most 
precious  possession  you  have.  Through  them  you 
experience  all  that  makes  life  worth  living;  for  to 
be  dull  nerved  means  to  be  dull  brained,  insensible 
to  the  higher  phases  of  life — love,  moral  courage, 
ambition  and  temperament.  The  finer  your  brain 
is,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  is  your  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  you  care 
for  your  nerves.  The  book  is  especially  important 
to  those  who  have  "high  strung"  nerves  and  those 
who  must  tax  their  nerves  to  the  limit.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  letters  from  people  who 
have  read  the  book  and  were  greatly  benefited  by 
the  teachings  set  forth  therein. 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  reading  your 

book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic.     I  had  about  given  up 

hope  of  ever  finding  the  cause  of  my  low  weight." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me   for  indigestion 

than  two  courses  in  dieting." 

"My  heart  is  now  regular  again  and  my  nerves 
are  fine.  I  thought  I  had  heart  trouble,  but  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  abused  nerves.  I  have  re-read 
your  book  at  least  ten  times." 

A  woman  writes :  "Your  book  has  helped  my 
nerves  wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so  well  and  in 
the  morning  I  feel  so  rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on  relaxation 
and  calming  of  nerves  has  cleared  my  brain.  Be- 
fore I  was  half  dizzy  all  the  time." 

A  physician  says :  "Your  book  shows  you  have 
a  scientific  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  people.  I  am  recommending  your 
book  to  my  patients." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia,  Conn.,  says : 
"Your  book  saved  me  from  a  nervous  collapse,  such 
as  I  had  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly  and  am 
gaining  weight.  I  can  again  do  a  real  day's  work." 


DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  BOOKS 

DOWNING  STREET  IN  MADAME 
TUSSAUD'S* 

UR  own  Eden  Musee  has  gone,  but  London  still  has  Its  Madame 
Tussaud's.  A  Gentleman  With  A  Duster — his  publishers  allow 
him  to  hide  behind  that  name — has  just  set  up  a  show  there.  It 
is  what  Artemus  Ward  used  to  call  a  moral  show,  for  it  has  a  purpose. 
Major  Putnam  in  a  foreword  assures  us  that  he  of  the  Duster  "is  evi- 
dently one  who  has  had  intimate  personal  association  with  the  statesmen 
and  administrators  whose  characters  he  presents."  In  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  work  the  anonymous  author  presents  his  political  faith.  He 
frankly  asserts  a  belief  in  aristocracy  and  laments  that  it  has  dropped  its 
lead  in  British  political  life.  It  is  too  prone,  he  believes,  to  consider  itself 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  instead  of  the  sap  which  gives  it  life.  Likewise  he  is 
very  frank  in  confessing  Puritanism  and  laments  the  passive  attitude  of  the 
Church.  Presumably  his  group  of  eleven  portraits  of  leading  Britishers 
is  presented  to  prove  his  political  philosophy. 

Herbert  Asquith  has  recently  learned  the  danger  of  having  a  wife  whe 
writes.     Now  he  must  learn  that  of  having  associates  who  do,  and  the 
latter  lesson  is  given  also  to  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Fisher,  Winston  Churchill, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Northcliffe  and  certain  other  British  gentlemen 
who  happen  to  be  prominent.     He  of  the  Duster  has  attempted  to  give  a 
gallery  of  fair  likenesses,  but  his  intentions  are  at  times  so  overbalanced  by 
his  prejudices  that  some  of  his  efforts  arouse  the  same  mixture  of  emotions 
that  were  experienced  by  the  little  orphan  who  on  Saturday  nights  used 
to  go  to  Madame  Tussaud's  to  gaze  upon  a  waxen  image  of  her  own  mother. 
"Her  face  not  harsh,  but  peaceful,  rather. 
As  on  the  night  she  murdered  father." 
To  Lloyd  George  for  his  early  struggles  with  poverty,  his  intuitions,  he 
gives  full  credit;  his  analysis  of  the  Premier's  secret  of  power  Is  very  acute — 
no  man  of  the  period  "can  utter  an  appeal  to  conscience  with  anything  like 
so  compelling  a  simplicity."     Then  he  turns  to  his  subject's  quickness  of 
mind  and  damns  It  with  a  quotation  from  Walter  Savage  Landor  which  is 

*  "The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  By  A  Gentleman  With  A  Duster,"  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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maliciously  applied.  Lloyd  George  is  too  fearful  of  the  press,  too  fond 
of  men  of  low  order  as  personal  friends,  lacking  in  culture,  guilty  of  grow- 
ing old,  a  giant  mounted  on  a  dwarf's  legs.  This  last  figure  is  applied 
unkindly  to  Lloyd  George's  physical  makeup  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
character. 

Equally  lopsided  is  the  image  of  Arthur  Balfour,  who  has  something 
of  the  "learned  Lady  and  lofty  Spire"  about  him — an  applied  quotation 
from  Crabbe.  He  is  handsome,  charming,  impressive,  genial — but  takes 
things  too  easily,  is  too  aloof,  egotistical,  selfish.  In  this  and  in  other 
portraits  the  adjectives  are  selected  from  the  pages  by  the  anonymous 
author;  only  the  embellishments  of  the  context  are  omitted.  He  finds  it 
significant  of  the  true  nature  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  he  places  his  boots  on 
the  Clerk's  table  while  seated  on  the  Front  Bench  in  the  House. 

Lord  Fisher  is  a  hero  to  him  of  the  Duster.  In  his  portrait  there 
are  no  exaggerations  of  essential  lines,  which  makes  it  less  of  a  cartoon 
than  some  of  the  others.  Lord  Fisher  won  the  war.  He  had  previously 
fought  a  war  single  handed  against  politicians  in  his  own  country.  But,  if 
Arthur  Balfour's  habits  with  his  feet  and  the  size  of  Lloyd  George's  head 
must  be  commented  upon,  why  not  some  mention  of  Lord  Fisher's  let- 
ters to  the  Editor  and  his  profanity  ? 

The  image  of  Herbert  Asquith  is  on  the  whole  very  fair.  He  fell 
"from  Olympus  with  the  lightness  of  thistledown"  and  the  fall  was  due  for 
the  most  part  to  a  something  which  can  be  known  only  by  trespassing 
"upon  the  jealously  guarded  private  life"  of  the  former  Premier.  (Margot 
will  answer  this  yet.) 

Winston  Churchill  can  hardly  complain  of  unfairness  in  the  portrait 
of  himself  which  he  will  see  in  this  gallery,  nor  would  Kitchener,  if  he 
could  return  to  view  it.  The  lines  which  define  Lord  Northcliffe  are  not 
clean  cut.    The  wax  has  softened  here  and  there. 

The  presence  of  some  characters  is  puzzling.  It  is  hard  to  explain  why 
we  should  be  asked  to  gaze  upon  Lord  Inverforth  and  Lord  Carnock,  for 
instance,  without  having  a  chance  to  see  "King  Carson"  and  Lord  Reading. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book  and  one  which  by 
itself  makes  it  worth  while  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Haldane.  In  giving 
a  defense  of  this  character  he  of  the  Duster  boldly  puts  forth  statements 
and  revelations  which  might  have  earned  suppression  of  the  book  v^^hen 
the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  was  more  rigidly  enforced.  For  the  first 
time  an  explanation  is  given  of  how  the  campaign  of  calumny  against  this 
man  was  started  and  sustained.  Haldane  was  no  pro-German  Englishman. 
Lord  French  and  Lord  Haig  have  both  insisted  that  great  credit  be  given 
him  for  his  work  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  former  asserting 
that  his  own  work  proved  the  value  of  that  done  by  Haldane,  and  the 
latter  stating  that  he  was  the  greatest  Briton  who  ever  held  the  post.     He 
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it  was  who  had  so  organized  the  British  Army  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  as  to  save  England  when  the  emergency  came. 

When  the  armies  had  begun  to  move  on  the  Continent  and  before  Eng- 
land had  declared  war,  Lord  Haldane  began  to  mobilize  the  Expeditionary 
Force.  On  the  day  he  did  this  he  was  asked  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  how 
many  divisions  he  intended  to  send  across  the  Channel,  but  war  having  not 
yet  been  declared  Haldane  by  way  of  rebuke  reminded  the  questioner  that 
England  was  still  at  peace  and  that  perhaps  no  soldiers  would  be  sent  from 
her  shores.  But  the  man  who  was  rebuked  had  his  revenge  soon  after.  He 
immediately  spread  the  story  that  Haldane  vv^s  holding  the  Expeditionary 
Force  back — a  pro-German  move.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  a  certain 
Unionist  publicist  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  do  political  injury  to  the 
Liberals.  The  campaign  thus  started  was  strong  enough  to  force  Asquith 
to  throw  his  old  friend  over.  Haldane  was  not  only  relieved  of  his  port- 
folio but  was  made  the  victim  of  everything  short  of  personal  violence. 
He  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  silence,  however,  and  to  this  day  has  never 
pointed  out  the  injustice  done  to  him.  That  has  been  done  by  others,  and 
the  greatness  of  Haldane's  work  in  the  War  Office  was  anyhow  not  spoiled 
for  England. 

A  Gentleman  With  A  Duster  is  a  very  clever  writer.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  his  book.  At  times  he  shows  bad  taste  and  there  is  little  or  no 
internal  evidence  that  he  enjoyed  intimacy  with  the  men  he  portrays.  Any 
member  of  the  British  Government  who  can  circulate  where  gossip  on 
the  great  is  dealt  in,  and  who  has  opportunities  of  seeing  the  various  im- 
portant administrators  of  Great  Britain,  might  have  been  the  author.  But 
his  is  the  sort  of  book  which  if  it  is  well  done — and  this  one  is  well  done — 
receives  a  very  lively  response,  not  only  from  its  victims  but  from  all  who 
enjoy  seeing  the  great  squirm  a  bit.    And  who  does  not? 


MRS.  SHERIDAN  AND  TROTZKY 

By  Louis  T.  Lexow 
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HESE  are  disturbing  times  for  everybody.  Germany  rocked  the 
Hj^y^  boat  for  four  years  and  the  old  craft  is  not  quite  on  an  even  keel 
^^■^^  yet.  But  the  way  to  steady  a  ship  of  wood,  or  a  ship  of  state,  is 
for  each  sailor  or  citizen  thereof  to  attend  to  his  own  job  and  let  the  other 
"feller"  attend  to  his.  Instead  of  doing  this  some  people  are  giving  up  their 
own  jobs  and  taking  to  writing  books,  wherein  they  tell  others  what  they 
shall  do  and  what  they  must  think.  This  is  what  Mrs.  Richard  Brindley 
Sheridan,  great-great-grand-daughter-in-law  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer** 
has  done  in  her  diary. 
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There  is  something  irritating  about  it  all.  To  the  reader  the  author 
is  far  more  interesting  than  her  book.  The  book  itself  is  her  diary  from 
August,  1920,  to  February,  1921,  during  which  time  she  went  to  Russia 
and  made  busts  of  Trotzky  and  Lenin  and  Kamenev  and  Dsirjinsky.  That 
is  simple  and  direct.  It  is  her  attitude  which  is  irritating  to  the  philosopher, 
and  her  personality  as  therein  divulged  which  is  interesting  to  the  human 
being. 

Anybody  is  entitled  to  write  a  diary ;  but  if  he  makes  it  public  he  must 
take  no  exception  to  criticism.  In  this  case  the  author  is  a  woman  who  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  she  is  the  cousin  of  Winston  Churchill,  the  niece 
of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (who  isn't  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  any- 
more), the  friend  of  the  Princess  Pat  (who  is  someone  else  now),  and  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  and  other  high  lights  in  the  regular  life.  She  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  she  has  two  children  and  that  she  objects  to  washing 
and  dressing  them  any  longer,  that  she  wants  to  "live,"  and  that  she  is 
tired  of  British  afternoon  teas,  telephones  and  tiresome  people. 

Being  in  this  state  of  mind  she  meets  a  Russian  Jew  named  Kamenev 
who  is  in  London  with  Krassin  trying  to  make  Great  Britain  Bolshevik  in- 
stead of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  his  own  business.  He  is  the 
head  of  something  in  Russian  Sovietism.  Russia  is  starving  and  bankrupt 
and  hopeless  and  ruined  temporarily  because  of  his  and  his  friends'  efforts. 
And  so  he  comes  to  the  British  Empire  to  see  if  he  cannot  persuade  it  to 
starve  itself  and  go  bankrupt  and  consent  to  ruin  also.  Mrs.  Sheridan  is 
fascinated.  She  is  at  the  Affe  Dangereuse;  and  a  hairy,  wild-eyed  Russian 
is  a  relief  after  tea  with  a  sleek  Englishman.  Thereupon  she  cooks  up  a 
scheme  to  travel  off  alone  with  Kamenev  across  the  North  Sea  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  thence  to  Moscow,  where  she  cannot  get  a  bath,  or  hot 
water,  or  good  drainage,  or  much  food — all  of  which  she  tells  us  again  and 
again  she  misses  sadly.  But  she  does  get  a  bust  of  Trotzky  and  Lenin, 
which  she  shows  us  by  means  of  pictures  in  her  diary. 

She  does  not  see  Russia  and  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the 
120,000,000  people  in  that  land  are  thinking  of.  Perhaps  no  one  person 
can.  She  saw  very  little  except  the  Kremlin  and  the  few  men  therein. 
She  says  little  of  the  women  and  that  little  is  not  complimentary.  It  was 
a  mighty  interesting  trip  for  her  and  she  showed  fine  courage  and  persistency 
and  tact,  got  what  she  wanted ;  and  had  a  grand  time  altogether.  But  to 
the  history  of  the  world  she  contributes  little,  and  to  literature  something 
less. 

Her  book  suggests  many  things  which  have  little  to  do  with  Russia  but 
much  to  do  with  herself  as  a  woman  of  personality  and  a  very  human  being. 
To  her  this  attempt  of  Russia  in  Communism  and  Bolshevism  and  Sovietism 
— whatever  all  these  words  really  mean — is  beautiful,  ideal,  magnificent. 
It  is  "making  history."  It  is  "real,"  and  many  other  quoted  words.  Any- 
thing else  is  a  bromide. 
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This  is  an  hysterical  attitude  caused  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  others,  by  a  sort  of  international  nervous  prostration  re- 
sulting from  the  war.  It  is  not  normal,  nor  is  it  lasting.  It  is  a  disease 
which  attacks  each  of  us  in  different  ways.  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  has  a  bad  case 
of  it;  and  he  sees  nothing  but  darkness  ahead,  largely  because  for  the  first 
time  in  centuries  his  native  land  is  in  debt.  That  to  him  is  inexplicable 
and  therefore  there  is  no  hope  in  us. 

The  truth  is  pretty  clear.  But  anyone  who  states  it  is  pitied  just  now. 
He  is  sadly  unawakened ;  he  is  full  of  old  and  tiresome  bromides ;  he  is  re- 
actionary; he  sleeps  in  an  old  and  forgotten  time  and  has  entirely  missed 
the  wonderful  value  of  the  "New  Thought." 

Yet  the  truth  always  remains.  Leaders,  statesmen,  idealists,  relatives 
of  people  in  society  and  poverty  stricken  peasants  do  not,  never  have  and 
never  will  make  history ;  nor  do  they  advance  civilization  or  move  the  world 
on.  History  is  made  and  developed  by  the  men  and  women  and  children 
in  myriads  upon  this  earth  w^ho  attend  to  their  own  business,  who  keep 
shops  and  trade  daily,  whose  assets  each  year  exceed  their  liabilities,  whose 
thoughts  are  bromidic  and  sound,  who  do  not  run  off  at  a  tangent,  who 
never  get  their  pictures  in  the  papers  and  who  keep  the  ship  on  an  even  keel 
century  in  and  century  out.  That  has  been  so  for  50,000  years  and  will 
remain  so  for  approximately  20,000,000  more  until  all  humanity  sinks  grace- 
fully into  the  totally  forgotten  past.  At  times  these  (to  our  author)  un- 
thinking, stupid,  commonplace  units  of  clay  are  temporarily  in  the  minority, 
or  seem  to  be.  Then  the  people  who  *'lead"  get  the  front  of  the  stage  and 
the  front  page  of  the  newspapers,  and  we  all  think  something  is  going  or 
coming,  that  the  world  is  ending  or  beginning.  These  leaders  remind  us 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who,  perceiving  his  friend  rushing  hatless  down 
the  street,  asked  what  was  the  trouble  and  received  this  reply :  "Great  Scott, 
man,  don't  you  see  that  crowd  there  running  away?  Well,  I  am  their 
leader  and  I've  got  to  get  ahead  of  'em  at  once!" 

This  pity,  which  is  meted  out  just  now  to  those  who  think  and  speak 
the  plain  un-new-thoughted  truth,  is  keeping  most  of  them  quiet.  They  are 
afraid  of  being  ridiculed  by  the  great  and  the  near  great.  That  in  itself 
is  a  pity.  Today  is  the  time  for  them  to  speak,  to  keep  speaking,  to  em- 
phasize every  time  a  Mrs.  Sheridan  goes  off  to  Russia  with  a  hairy  Bol- 
shevik that  washing  and  dressing  babies  is  the  real  thing,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  when  the  lady  laughs  and  pities  and  says:  'Tm  in  terror  for  fear 
your  next  remark  will  have  something  to  do  with  the  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle!"  Poor  cradle!  It  is  forgotten.  It  has  become  a  creche.  We  must 
nationalize  woman.  We  must  change  everything,  no  matter  whether  for 
better  or  worse.  Change  is  the  necessary  thing  in  order  that  everything 
that  has  been  shall  not  be,  and  all  that  the  brain  of  man  has  found  good  by 
generations  of  tests  shall  be  upset;  so  that  all  of  us  shall  be  equal  and  all 
of  us  shall  have  "rights." 
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In  this  diary  the  equality  in  Russia  today  is  pathetic.  Every  man  is 
exactly  equal  to  his  neighbor — no  better  and  no  worse  than  all  others.  They 
all  get  their  food  and  raiment,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  from  the  state ;  and 
no  one  has  any  money ;  or  if  he  has,  it  will  fortunately  not  buy  anything.  And 
yet — and  yet  our  author  in  describing  her  journey  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Kremlin  to  find  Trotzky  and  mold  him  in  clay,  goes  through  room 
after  room  of  secretaries,  is  obliged  to  have  a  pass  to  get  through  at  all,  and 
is  held  up  by  sentry  and  sentry.  Once,  as  she  proceeds  in  a  Rolls-Royce 
(the  make  is  mentioned  in  the  diary)  with  Lenin  to  some  place  or  other, 
passes  have  to  be  shown  and  there  is  much  delay  and  trouble — so  much  so 
that  our  author  says  to  Lenin:  "Why  don't  you  show  yourself  and  order 
them  to  let  us  pass?"  And  the  equal-of-all-men  shrinks  back  into  the  car 
and  covers  his  face,  and  says:  "No,  I  must  not  be  seen  with  an  English- 
woman." 

To  the  bromide,  sitting  in  despised  and  disgustingly  rich  America  before 
a  cup  of  five  o'clock  tea  at  4 :30  uttering  banalities  while  his  wife  washes  and 
dresses  the  babies,  it  looks  as  if  there  were  far  less  equality,  freedom  and 
individual  autonomy  in  Russia  at  the  present  moment  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth. 

In  fact,  in  Moscow  somebody  said  to  Mrs.  Sheridan:  "We  are  just 
waiting.  We  do  not  know  what  is  coming.  We  have  waited  two  years  and 
are  still  waiting — and  hoping."  And  again:  "Russia  is  like  a  woman  in  the 
throes  of  child-birth.  Something  will  be  born — but  what?"  Think  of 
being  so  commonplace  as  to  speak  of  child-bearing  in  these  days  when  we  all 
want  to  "live"! 

There  is  no  vestige  of  sarcasm  intended  here.  There  Is  only  an  absolute 
belief  that  humanity  will  settle  down  into  its  normal  existence  again  in  a 
few  years,  changed  a  little  to  be  sure.  All  progress  is  change  of  a  sort. 
All  episodes  like  this  war  bring  about  a  change.  But  that  change  will  be 
another  brick  or  two  on  an  already  partly  finished  building,  not  a  tearing 
down  of  all  that  has  been  done  through  the  ages  and  the  substitution  of  a 
new  type  of  architecture.  And  the  hope  of  Mr.  Trotzky  and  his  equals 
that  they  are  going  to  make  a  new  structure  or  do  anything  but  disturb 
their  neighbors  in  the  daily  work  of  building  civilization  is  futile  and  blind 
and  diseased. 

We  must  have  books  that  make  viciousness  and  selfishness  unpleasant; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  when  a  clever  woman,  full  of  energy  and  desire 
for  work,  does  something  such  as  Mrs.  Sheridan  has  done  in  Russia — fails 
to  bring  out  of  that  land,  or  any  other  land,  by  means  of  her  book  some- 
thing constructive  and  vigorous  and  creative.  She  has  not  done  it  here  in 
this  diary;  and  yet  what  she  has  done  and  the  way  she  has  done  it  make 
one  think  she  could,  if  she  tried. 
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It  is  the  tea-drinking  England — the  nation  of  respecters  of  law,  the 
solid,  sane  men  and  women  of  that  wonderful  island — that  will  teach  Mrs. 
Sheridan  more  than  all  Russia  today.  Other  things  beside  charity  may  begin 
at  home.  It  is  the  right  of  private  property  which  is  the  law  of  ages  that 
stands ;  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  woman  and  a  w^oman  to  her  own  man 
and  both  to  their  own  children  that  is  the  law.  It  is  the  right  of  each  one 
to  his  or  her  brain  and  the  product  thereof  that  is  the  law  and  will  stand 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  out  of  such  laws,  established  by  time  and  history 
and  precedent,  that  the  new  development  comes  ahvays  steadily  moving 
forward.    Sometimes  Trotzkys  delay  it,  but  they  never  really  stop  it. 

And  yet  this  diary  is  an  interesting  document ;  and  from  it  one  gathers 
pleasant  impressions  of  a  very  quick  and  vivid-minded  author. 
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THE  FLOOD  AND  THE  POLLS 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 


^^^HE  most  interesting  spectacle  in  the  world  today  is 
^^^  the  insurgence  of  the  vast  forces  of  Labor  into  poli- 


tics. It  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  upon  what  will  emerge 
after  the  deluge  under  which  thrones,  princedoms,  domin- 
ions, presidencies  and  powers  of  all  sorts  will  disappear, 
engulfed  for  a  space.  Detached  observer  of  my  neighbors 
as  I  profess  to  be,  I  am  so  intimately  concerned  with  leaving 
mankind  a  little  happier,  a  little  more  disposed  towards 
amiability  inter  se  and  a  little  more  reasonable  in  dealing 
than  I  find  it  just  now,  that  I  readily  excuse  myself  and 
deprecate  my  readers'  judgment  in  advance  for  the  misgiv- 
ings and  quodlibets  which  follow.  One  does  not,  I  hope, 
study  human  nature  for  forty  years  without  learning  st>me- 
thing;  one  is  not  a  convinced  idealist  without  some  power 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are ;  one  is  not  free  of  every  political 
party  without  being  ready  and  willing  to  join  any  which 
promises  fairly  for  the  happiness  of  men.  So  far  as  these 
abilities  may  help  one  to  a  conclusion  I  am  as  well  equipped, 
perhaps,  as  anybody  else. 
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I  have  watched  the  tide  of  this  second  deluge  rising  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  remember  addressing  a  huge 
meeting  of  operatives  at  Leicester  in  1906,  and  telling  them 
there  that,  if  they  only  knew  it,  they  could  sweep  the  polls 
and  see  in  this  ancient  kingdom  what  kind  of  governance 
they  would.  I  told  them,  too,  that  it  lay  in  their  discretion, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  see  in  theirs  only,  to  make  an  inter- 
national war  impossible  by  the  direct  and  directed  action 
of  one  week.  It  was  true  then,  and  it  is  still  true,  though 
since  I  spoke  the  most  dreadful  war  known  to  history  has 
passed  over  us  and  left  us  shaken  to  the  spine;  but  I  doubt 
whether,  even  now,  Labor  as  a  whole  realizes  either  the 
power  or  the  responsibility  it  has.  The  time  cannot  be  much 
longer ;  it  is  not  possible  to  misread  the  signs.  The  terrors  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  are  signs  enough.  Trust  a  Celt 
as  a  political  barometer. 

If  I  am  right,  then  every  institution  we  have  ever  known 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  waters,  all  landmarks 
obliterated  for  a  time.  Which  of  them  will  come  up  again 
— of  King,  Lords,  Commons,  Church  and  State,  Land  and 
Capital,  Army,  Navy,  Leisured  Class,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them?  The  dead  set  for  the  moment  is  at  Capital,  and  an 
offhand  judgment  might  say  that  when  that  goes  down,  any 
institution  which  smacks  of  it,  or  in  any  way  depends  upon 
it,  will  go,  too ;  but  the  more  reflective  will  ask  themselves 
how  industry  of  any  sort  will  survive  the  disappearance  of 
capital,  point  to  the  example  of  Russia,  and  conclude  that 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  the  money-bags  will  be 
found  purged  but  intact.  I  have  no  sentiment  myself  to 
waste  on  capital,  neither  having  nor  needing  any.  Let  it  sink 
or  swim  for  me.  If  men  can  work  and  love  and  have  chil- 
dren without  capital  behind  them,  to  it  in  Heaven's  name. 
If  not.  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.  All  that  is  as  it  may 
be:  a  point  of  infinitely  more  moment  to  me  is  the  result 
of  the  flood  upon  international  politics.  Shall  we  be  any 
nearer  a  federation  of  the  world?  How  will  the  Foreign 
Offices,  Chancelleries,  Embassies  survive?     What  will  be 
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the  fate  of  Diplomacy,  that  hoary  monument  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century?  Who  will  have  a  word  to  say  for  Balance 
of  Power,  Most  Favored  Nation,  and  suchlike  taboos? 
Above  all,  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  a  triumphant  prole- 
tariat towards  War  and  the  argument  of  armed  force?  Let 
us  forget  the  Russian  example  for  the  moment — and  the 
Irish,  if  we  can.  I  should  say  myself  that  the  destruction 
of  every  antique  institution  of  Europe  would  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  extinction  with  them  of  that  prehistoric 
and  shameful  survival.  All  these  speculations  are  too  re- 
mote at  present,  seeing  we  cannot  begin  to  solve  them  until 
we  have  solved  Labor  itself.  The  idealist  who  sees  concepts 
as  ponderable  things  must  attempt  first  of  all  to  see  Labor 
one  of  such. 

No  man,  whatever  his  intellectual  habit,  can  blink  at  the 
position  in  Britain  at  this  hour.  The  new  party  has  organ- 
ized itself,  found  its  voice  and  its  policy.  Trade  Unionism 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  fighting  for  mere  life,  has  not 
only  won  it,  but  is  now  threatening  the  lives  of  older  insti- 
tutions, and  not  far  from  questioning  those  of  estates  of  the 
realm.  There  is  a  clear  chance  that  at  any  future  general 
election  there  may  be  a  working  Labor  majority  with  which 
other  parties  and  interests  will  have  to  deal  in  order,  either 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  or  to  fight  out  the  war  of 
supremacy.  Much  as  they  dislike  it,  those  others,  much 
more  as  they  will  dislike  it  when  the  pinch  comes,  it  is  un- 
sound to  say  that  class-government  is  a  new  thing.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  old  thing.  The  history  of  England  does  not 
reveal  a  day  when  there  was  not  class-government.  Our 
political  history,  in  fact,  is  a  history  of  class-struggle,  and  of 
little  else.  The  Norman  kings  were  despots,  the  Angevins 
ruled  through  the  Peers;  the  Peers  destroyed  each  other, 
and  let  in  the  Tudors,  new  despots  who  governed  by  manipu- 
lating the  House  of  Commons.  Then  that  House — a  dan- 
gerous tool — beat  the  kings,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  the  County 
Families.  Those  distinguished  persons  had  themselves  by 
degrees  made  Peers,  so  that  George  III  found  the  House 
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of  Lords  once  more  his  proper  instrument.  The  Reform 
Act  stopped  all  that — in  favor  of  the  Capitalists.  It  was 
then  the  day  of  Manchester.  Every  class  in  Britain  has  had 
its  turn  except  Labor,  and  it  is  no  use  to  cry  out  upon  the 
whirligig  of  time. 

Labor  will  win  its  way  to  Downing  Street;  but  what  it 
will  do  when  it  is  there  is  quite  another  thing;  or  rather,  it 
is  several  other  things,  all  of  them  dark  and  doubtful,  except 
one.  Of  that  one  there  can  be  no  doubt:  for  good  or  ill, 
government  by  Labor  in  the  beginning  will  be  government 
by  the  Trade  Unions.  There  at  least  is  a  new  thing  in  our 
long  history;  for  there  we  shall  have  government  less  by  a 
class  than  by  a  section  of  a  class — a  narrow  oligarchy.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  the  ablest  head  in  the  Labor  movement,  sees 
that,  and  doesn't  like  it  at  all.  But  it  is  a  question  of  money. 
No  political  machine  can  be  run  without  funds.  The  Trade 
Unions  have  money,  unorganized  Labor  has  none.  Every 
Labor  member  returned  to  Parliament,  with  trifling  excep- 
tions, will  be  a  Trade  Union  delegate. 

Now,  whoever  may  reconcile  himself  to  such  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  non-union  workmen,  who  are  as 
numerous  as  the  unionists,  will  not.  They  kept  out  of  union- 
ism for  reasons  good  to  themselves,  and  the  result,  to  them,, 
has  been  obvious  enough.  If  Trade  Unionism  is  not  des- 
potic it  is  not  for  want  of  effort.  It  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
hand :  non-unionists  who  stood  in  the  way  have  had  to  be  put 
out.  Nobody  can  have  expected  anything  else.  Materially, 
it  has  justified  itself  to  its  members ;  and  so  long  as  the  Trade 
Unions  remained  strictly  what  they  were  designed  to  be, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  their  methods,  however 
ruthless,  which  cannot  be  met  with  cogent  arguments.  A  la 
guerre  comme  a  la  guerre:  there  can  be  no  quarter  in  a 
trade  war.  The  moment  they  become  a  Labor  Party,  how- 
ever, with  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  difficulty  which  I  don't  think  has 
ever  been  faced.  A  majority  at  Westminster  is  in  a  sense 
like  a  king  at  St.  James'.     It  can  do  no  wrong,  because  it 
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must  not.  It  must  represent  the  country  as  a  political  entity 
abroad  and  at  home;  it  must  frame  its  legislation  on  some 
theory  of  politics  which,  whatever  else  it  may  aim  at,  must 
be  designed  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  "The  King's  govern- 
ment must  be  carried  on."  That  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's sound  excuse  for  turning  his  coat  on  one  occasion.  He 
did  it  like  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  common  sense.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  a  Labor  Government  could  make  so 
free,  which  was  in  effect  a  Trade  Union  Government,  sent 
to  Westminster  and  maintained  there  by  the  contributions  of 
Trade  Unionists.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  free,  unless 
you  are  free.  You  may  have  incompatibles  to  reconcile 
if  one  of  them  is  a  standing  dish.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
great  strike  by  some  organized  industry;  suppose  direct 
action  taken  in  some  crisis  or  other,  started  and  maintained 
by  some  affiliated  union  of  which  the  Government  is  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  paid  delegate.  How  will  you  deal  with 
that  ?  It  will  be  said  that  class-government  in  the  past  has 
often  come  into  conflict  with  the  class  which  it  represented. 
That  is  true.  Lord  Grey's  government  did,  when  it  carried 
the  Reform  Bill.  The  Duke's  did;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  did. 
But  none  of  those  governments  were  subsidized.  They 
wielded  the  party  funds  and  turned  them  to  the  uses  which 
seemed  to  them  good.  They  might  lose  command  of  them 
at  an  ensuing  election,  and  saw  fit  to  risk  the  loss.  They 
possessed  the  theory  as  well  as  the  power  of  disinterested 
action.  Their  leaders  really  led.  No  Trade  Union  gov- 
ernment— whose  funds  were  not  party  funds,  but  remained 
Union  funds — could  hope  to  do  that,  so  long  as  its  ministers 
were  actually  Trade  Union  officials. 

The  consideration  of  this  problem  leads  directly  to  the 
fact  that  with  the  coming  of  a  Labor  Administration  a  page 
will  be  turned  in  British  history,  and  blankness  be  disclosed. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to  look  back;  precedent  has 
been  the  guide,  and  has  always  pointed  to  the  loyalty  of  a 
party  to  its  leaders,  and  of  leaders  to  principles.  No  gov- 
ernment yet  has  ever  admitted  that  it  was  an  ad  hoc  govern- 
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ment;  in  other  words,  a  government  of  delegates.  But  loy- 
alty to  leaders  is  unknown  to  Trade  Unionism;  and  prin- 
ciples are  things  which,  ex  necessitate,  the  leaders  themselves 
have  seldom  dared  to  avow.  By  principles  I  mean  here 
actions  corresponsive  to  personal  convictions.  The  only  man 
so  far  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  such  is  Mr.  Clynes. 
I  doubt  if  he  has  made  himself  acceptable  by  them,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  he  will  be  suffered  to  continue. 
At  the  moment  he  is  chairman  of  his  party — a  sessional 
appointment.  The  Labor  Party  has  never  had  a  leader  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  a 
party  without  one  will  not  stray  rather  than  march,  or  drift 
from  expedient  to  expedient  in  the  feckless,  helpless  and 
shameless  manner  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  himself, 
poor  gentleman,  a  party  without  a  leader. 

When  this  cul-de-sacy  which  looks  to  me  a  fatal  weak- 
ness in  the  Labor  Party,  has  been  explored  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  discuss  policy.  That,  so  far  as  a  policy  can  be 
discerned,  adheres  as  loosely  to  any  economic  principle  as 
the  party  itself.  It  oscillates  between  communism  and 
socialism  according  as  it  looks  at  means  and  sources  of  pro- 
duction. Having,  as  a  fixed  point,  an  unalterable  enmity 
to  capitalism,  it  aims  at  nationalizing  everything,  coal- 
mines and  collieries,  too,  farming  and  land  as  well.  The 
idealist  cannot  agree  that  the  exchange  of  many  cor- 
porations for  one  vast  corporation  is  likely  to  increase  pro- 
duction on  the  one  hand  or  humanize  the  workers  on  the 
other.  To  him  it  seems  that  in  its  detestation  of  wealth,  or 
rather  of  money,  the  Labor  community  has  overlooked  the 
root  purpose  of  all  domestic  policy,  which  he  takes  to  be 
the  rendering  of  people  both  good  and  happy.  A  policy 
based  upon  warfare  can  hardly  do  the  first  and  is  very  un- 
likely to  do  the  second — but  at  present  it  is  hardly  worth 
discussion  in  detail,  as  it  is  bound  to  be  drastically  modified 
before  it  faces  the  electorate.  It  is  well  to  point  out,  all  the 
same,  that  while  Trade  Unionism  is  in  the  mass  socialist 
or  communist,  as  may  be,  the  workman  himself  is  almost 
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invariably  individualist  to  the  marrov^.  So  much  is  that  the 
case  that  the  almost  certain  immediate  effect  of  nationalizing 
the  land  would  be  to  turn  every  small-holder  with  a  tenant 
right  into  a  reactionary  of  a  type  unknown  here  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars — high  tory,  protectionist,  reactionary,  and 
so  on.  A  little  more,  and  they  might  make  a  churchman  of 
him.  I  don't  myself  mind  what  they  make  of  him  so  long 
as  they  make  him  happy  without  tempting  him  to  be  less 
the  honest,  patient,  industrious  man  he  has  been  hitherto. 
The  peasant  has  a  great  tradition  behind  him,  which  has 
thriven  through  all  his  misfortunes.  How  it  will  survive 
prosperity  remains  to  be  seen.  Give  him  his  share  in  the 
land,  in  God's  name — but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  any  such  a  policy  as  that  is  to  fit  in  with  Mr.  Webb's 
avowed  intention  of  nationalizing  farming. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here  of  what  may  in  the  long  run 
turn  out  to  be  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem:  I  mean 
the  women's  vote.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  that,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  if  a  woman  be  a  candidate  they  will  vote 
for  her.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  industrial  women 
are  mainly  non-unionist,  and  (I  should  say)  strongly  anti- 
socialist.  I  think  private  property  will  be  safe  with  them, 
provided  they  see  their  way  to  their  share  of  it.  Once 
secured  in  that,  let  them  alone  to  vote  straight!  I  think  that 
they  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  our  salvation. 

There,  at  any  rate,  is  the  prospect  before  us  here  in 
Great  Britain  as  it  seems  to  a  detached  observer  of  his 
neighbors.  The  tide  is  rising  fast.  It  will  be  such  a  flood 
as  we  have  never  heard  tell  of.  Who  or  what  will  come  out, 
there's  no  saying.    But  we  shall  be  changed. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  IN 
CREATIVE  ART 

By  Percy  MacKaye 

EMOCRACY  must  show  its  capacity  for  produc- 
ing not  a  higher  average  man,  but  the  highest  pos- 
sible types  of  manhood  in  all  its  manifold  varieties,  or  it  is 
a  failure.  No  matter  what  it  does  for  the  body,  if  it  do  not 
in  some  sort  satisfy  that  inextinguishable  passion  of  the 
soul  for  something  that  lifts  life  away  from  prose,  from  the 
common  and  the  vulgar,  it  is  a  failure.  Unless  it  know 
how  to  make  itself  gracious  and  winning,  it  is  a  failure.  Has 
it  done  this?    Is  it  doing  this?    Or  trying  to  do  it?" 

'^These  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell  suggest  the  rea- 
sons why  democracies  must  have  universities,''  writes  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  his  Lowell  centenary 
address  upon  that  poet's  career  as  a  Harvard  professor.  And 
in  the  same  address  President  Eliot  says :  "Lowell  wrote 
to  a  friend:  'I  hate  lecturing.  While  my  lectures  are  on  my 
mind  I  am  not  myself,  and  I  seem  to  see  all  the  poetry  dry- 
ing out  of  me.'  This  service  (his  teaching)  must  have  been 
to  him  a  real  affliction  and  a  serious  interruption  to  his  own 
active  work." 

The  above  quotations  of  Lowell  and  Eliot  attest  the 
recognition  of  a  vital  function  of  true  democracy  as  related 
to  the  right  functioning  of  a  great  university. 

Unless  democracy  "lifts  life  away  from  prose,  from  the 
common  and  the  vulgar,  it  is  a  failure."  So  thought  Lowell, 
the  poet,  who  was  also  the  representative  of  our  American 
democracy  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  same 
poet,  when  representing  American  democracy  as  a  function- 
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aire  of  our  foremost  university,  stated  very  emphatically 
(with  the  after-endorsement  of  his  own  Harvard  president) 
that  his  function  there  as  teacher  was  anathema  to  his  func- 
tion as  poet,  i.  e.,  as  creative  artist. 

Here,  then,  is  a  text  for  educators  and  statesmen,  set 
forth  as  a  challenge  by  two  eminent  Americans,  yet  almost 
universally  ignored  by  statesmen  and  educators,  by  men  of 
great  wealth  who  endow  our  American  universities,  and  by 
the  many  thousands  of  citizens  who  support  them  through 
state  finances  and  through  the  armies  of  youth  confided  to 
their  care  and  leadership. 

This  text,  for  our  own  country,  may  be  stated  tersely  in 
these  words :  Is  creative  art  vital  to  democracy  in  America? 

If  so,  and  if  our  universities  are  institutions  vital  to 
American  democracy,  then  it  is  surely  their  function  to 
foster  creative  art,  and  of  course  to  do  so  effectually.  Re- 
membering Lowell's  words,  we  may  fittingly  inquire  con- 
cerning the  universities:  ^^Have  they  done  this?  Are  they 
doing  this?  Or  trying  to  do  it?  And  are  they  recognizing 
and  using  the  effectual  means  to  do  it?" 

To  these  questions — after  a  lapse  of  two  generations  since 
Lowell  spoke  so  emphatically — it  can  be  answered  that  some 
very  encouraging  symptoms  of  interest  have  recently  been 
shown,  and  at  least  one  thorough-going  experiment  has  been 
initiated. 

The  initiator  is  President  R.  M.  Hughes  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Ohio.  In  his  recent  address  before  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  President  Hughes  said:  ^^I  wish  to  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  the  universities  establishing  fellowships  in  art 
— poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  drama,  music — open  to  cre- 
ative artists  of  established  reputation.  History  shows,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  greatest  artists  have  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  rich,  or  occasionally  of  the 
state.  It  is  certainly  repugnant  to  the  American  spirit, 
either  of  the  people  or  of  the  artist,  to  be  under  the  patron- 
age of  individuals.    It  would  seem  to  me,  as  our  country  is 
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constituted,  there  is  no  institution  more  eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  patron  of  art  than  the  universities  and  colleges.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  nothing  would  do  more  today  to 
leaven  the  increasing  materialism  of  the  American  uni- 
versity than  to  have  a  great  creative  artist  working  on  the 
campus.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this  enterprise  makes  it 
relatively  easy  to  secure  its  support. 

''I  believe  there  are  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  country  which  could  finance  a  fellow- 
ship of  from  two  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  out  of  their  own  budgets  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  fellowship,  fortunately 
started,  could  be  supported  from  private  resources." 

But  President  Hughes  has  done  more  than  state  a  con- 
viction; he  has  himself  taken  definite  action.  He  has  estab- 
lished such  a  fellowship  at  his  own  university,  and  he  has 
done  so  with  rare  recognition  of  the  peculiar  means  which 
alone  can  make  it  effectual.  This  means — which  is  very 
pregnant  of  Lowell's  problem  as  an  artist,  referred  to  above 
— President  Hughes  makes  clear  in  his  address: 

"Such  fellowships  as  are  here  contemplated,"  he  says, 
"should  be  free  from  all  academic  duties ;  should  be  a  frank 
recognition  of  an  eminent  artist  as  a  creator  without  any 
obligation  of  return  other  than  work  in  his  chosen  field.  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  would  very 
largely  defeat  the  purpose  to  which  I  am  directing  your  at- 
tention, the  development  of  American  art.  It  is  only  as 
this  could  be  developed  freely  without  restriction  as  to  hours 
or  time  that  the  greatest  results  could  be  gained." 

As  the  incumbent  of  the  first  fellowship  in  creative  art 
established  for  a  man  of  letters  in  America,  initiated  by 
President  Hughes  at  Miami  University,  it  is  my  object  in 
this  article  to  state,  as  best  I  can  in  brief  space,  the  nature 
of  the  incumbency  with  some  comments  of  public  opinion 
upon  it  thus  far,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  interesting  pos- 
sibilities latent  in  its  idea,  as  related  to  the  functions  of  crea- 
tive artists  and  of  universities. 
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This  article  itself  is  written  in  a  little  studio,  built  for 
me  on  the  lower  campus  at  Miami,  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  studio  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  the  eminent 
American  composer,  whose  successful  functioning  in  a  com- 
poser's fellowship  at  Western  College,  Oxford,  suggested  to 
President  Hughes  the  idea  which  he  has  developed  at 
Miami;  for  here,  in  the  same  town  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Kelley 
has  composed,  untrammeled  by  academic  duties,  some  of  his 
best  known  work ;  his  New  England  Symphony,  his  Oratorio 
**Pilgrim's  Progress,"  his  choral  music  for  the  tercentenary 
celebration  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Secluded  in  the  quiet  of  a  great  grove,  my  studio  is  an 
admirable  place  of  work,  and  has  already  afforded  oppor- 
tunity, during  some  months,  for  a  kind  of  uninterrupted 
thought  and  creative  experiment  which  the  overcrowded 
hours  of  many  former  winters  have  precluded.  But  it  has 
also  provided  occasion  for  a  kind  of  informal  interchange 
of  ideas  and  friendship  with  both  faculty  and  students,  very 
stimulating  and  delightful  in  itself  and  conducive  toward 
enlarged  horizons  for  the  social  as  well  as  the  art  meanings 
of  my  "fellowship"  privileges.  For  to  be  an  unclassified 
person,  exempt  from  the  system  of  either  taking  or  setting 
"exams,"  conduces  to  a  fraternity  of  intercourse  with  the 
human  natures  of  both  examiners  and  examined.  Exclusion 
from  routine  secures  inclusion  in  a  widened  circle  of  en- 
franchisement created  by  all  concerned.  And  this  reacts 
very  favorably  upon  the  long  hours  of  concentrated  work 
which  the  worker  in  art — especially  in  poetry  and  the  drama 
— necessarily  devotes  to  solitary  research:  and  by  this  I 
mean  not  research  in  books  (except  incidentally),  but  re- 
search in  the  remembered  problems  of  experience  and  the 
imagined  forecasts  of  future  experiment. 

This  the  nature  of  an  artist's  work  is  so  little  realized 
by  society  and  its  institutions  that  the  enlightened  recogni- 
tion of  it  in  this  case  leads  me  hopefully  to  anticipate,  and 
to  urge,  its  further  recognition  for  the  benefit  of  many 
others  than  myself,  whose  accessions  to  the  creative  labora- 
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tory  of  art  in  America  might  informally  league  their  im- 
aginative powers — throughout  various  universities — into 
such  a  combined  influence  upon  public  opinion  and  educa- 
tion as  the  focussed  minds  of  pure  scientists  exert  upon  the 
domains  of  chemistry,  medicine,  engineering  and  the  other 
sciences,  clarifying  and  upholding  their  standards  for  the 
leadership  of  our  evolving  democracy. 

For  the  quiet,  intensive  researches  of  art,  combined  with 
interchanges  of  the  knowledge  born  of  experiment,  are  as 
needful  to  the  growth  and  social  use  of  art  as  are  those  of 
science  to  its  growth  and  usefulness.  Yet  the  universities, 
often  quick  to  recognize  this  truth  for  science,  and  to  estab- 
lish for  science  its  experimental  laboratories,  still  concern 
themselves  almost  wholly  with  the  exposition  or  historical 
criticism  of  literature,  poety,  drama,  painting,  sculpture, 
founding  chairs  (useful  and  important  for  their  special  pur- 
poses) to  lecture  upon  art  works,  most  of  which  came  first 
into  being  through  the  imaginations  of  struggling  artists, 
ignored  and  unrecognized  by  the  very  kind  of  institutions 
which  blazon  those  works  as  shining  magnets  of  their  cur- 
ricula. 

Even  when  they  justly  pride  themselves  upon  modernity 
in  not  ignoring  the  significance  of  contemporary  art,  most 
universities  still  hold  toward  modernity  strictly  their  criti- 
cal-historical methods,  or  if  they  resort  to  laboratories  (as  in 
some  classes  in  writing  poetry  and  plays)  their  teachers  of 
art  have  necessarily  had  no  such  opportunity  for  funda- 
mental creative  research  and  experiment  as  their  teachers 
of  science  have  had. 

The  basic  idea,  as  it  touches  the  function  of  fellowships 
for  artists  today,  is  suggested  by  a  little  incident  of  my  own 
experience.  At  a  certain  university  I  happened  to  be  giving 
an  author's  reading.  After  the  reading,  I  was  surprised  at 
being  asked,  by  several  students  in  succession,  a  volley  of 
questions  about  a  play  of  mine,  '^The  Scarecrow'^ — questions 
which  I  was  somewhat  nonplussed  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
*'But  why,"  I  inquired,  "are  you  interested  to  ask  me  these 
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questions?'*  "Oh,"  said  one  of  the  students,  "we  have  an 
exam  on  that  play  tomorrow,  and  we  thought  you  could  give 
us  some  pointers."  Of  course,  I  felt  honored  personally  by 
this  interest  shown;  but  I  mention  the  incident  to  state  an 
impersonal  query:  If  it  be  worth  while  for  a  university  to 
provide  opportunity  to  study  a  living  author's  work,  may 
it  not  be  equally  worth  while  to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
author  to  create  it? 

In  my  case  this  query  has  been  answered  indirectly  by 
President  Hughes ;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  idea  for  others  has  recently  been  very  favor- 
ably stressed  by  leaders  of  various  kinds  of  public  opinion, 
whom  I  shall  quote  here,  because  such  reception  of  the  idea 
is  very  important  to  its  wider  understanding  and  growth  in 
America. 

"The  fundamental  idea  of  the  fellowship,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Congregationalist,  "is  the  desire  of  the  uni- 
versity to  be  instrumental  in  creating  art  and  literature,  not 
simply  in  teaching  them.  Harvard,  Princeton,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Bowdoin,  and  other  institutions  have  their  art  galleries 
and  their  professors  of  art,  or  call  in  art  lecturers  from  out- 
side. But  the  action  of  President  Hughes  marks  a  further 
step,  which  will  be  suggestive  to  college  managers  and  be 
watched  with  much  interest  elsewhere."  And  a  leading 
editorial  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  says:  "This  is 
obviously  one  of  the  promising  projects  to  which  the  prag- 
matic test  should  be  applied.  If  it  works,  it  will  free  a 
democratic  country  from  one  of  the  worst  charges  that  can 
be  brought  against  it — that  its  artists  are  doomed.  If  it 
fails,  it  will  at  least  have  shown  that  democracies  breed  in- 
stitutions in  which  the  value  of  the  creative  artist  is  recog- 
nized. But  the  experiment  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
newer  seats  of  learning.  Where  the  traditions  of  spiritual 
life  are  strongest  and  oldest,  the  results  ought  to  be  of  the 
best.  The  courage  of  youth  may  be  needed  to  institute  such 
a  plan.  But  the  older  colleges  should  have  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  enterprise,  and,  beyond  wishing  it  well,  keep  them- 
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selves  flexible  enough  to  ally  themselves,  as  opportunity  may 
permit,  with  a  really  effective  fostering  of  the  creative  arts." 

These  are  enlightened  words  from  our  oldest  university 
concerning  this  project  which  Walter  Lippmann  calls  "a 
most  enlightened  business,"  and  the  project  is  as  warmly 
supported  by  an  editorial  in  School  and  Society,  "Many 
artists,'*  it  says,  "will  find  a  university  atmosphere  congenial 
and  stimulating.  But  what  primarily  concerns  the  colleges 
is  the  effect  on  them.  It  is  good  that  those  watchtowers  of 
humanity  should  extend  their  horizons.  The  works  of  the 
past  are  studied  there  because  they  always  have  been,  as  a 
canonized  tradition,  a  series  of  half-arbitrary  selections, 
emptied  of  complete  significance  and  almost  of  humanity. 
But  daily  seeing,  hearing  and  association  with  a  magnetic 
personality,  who  may  be  giving  expression  in  the  forms  of 
the  past  to  what  people  today  are  thinking  and  feeling,  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  the  literature  of  the  past  seem  more  sig- 
nificant and  vital.  Even  the  roughneck  Pharisee  who  passes 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  may  admit  that  reputation 
and  influence  without  wealth  mean  success." 

And  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  after  commenting  favor- 
ably on  my  incumbency  at  Miami,  writes  in  an  editorial: 
"Such  men  also  as  Robert  Frost  and  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson, to  say  nothing  of  many  of  our  composers  and  painters, 
might  well  be  given  such  fellowships.  They  would  certainly 
honor  the  colleges,  and  American  art  and  letters  would  be 
the  richer  for  it.  And  even  if  a  few  weaker  men  were  given 
what  a  commercial  world  would  contemptuously  call  'soft 
snaps,'  the  principle  would  not  be  invalidated." 

Apropos  of  this  comment,  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
American  poets  cited  is  pertinent:  "The  arts,"  writes  Robert 
Frost  in  a  letter  to  me,  "seem  to  have  to  depend  on  favor 
more  or  less.  In  the  old  days  it  was  on  the  favor  of  kings 
and  courts.  In  our  day  far  better  your  solution,  that  it 
should  be  on  the  colleges,  if  the  colleges  could  be  brought 
to  see  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  We  are  sure  to  be 
great  in  the  world  for  power  and  wealth.    Our  government 
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will  see  to  that  with  appropriations  and  tarififs.  But  some- 
one who  has  time  will  have  to  take  thought  that  we  shall  be 
remembered  five  thousand  years  from  now  for  more  than 
success  in  war  and  trade.  Someone  will  have  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  the  ultimate  shame  if  we  were  to  pass  like  Car- 
thage (great  in  war  and  trade)  and  leave  no  trace  in  the 
spirit." 

The  "someone,"  whom  Mr.  Frost  mentions,  President 
Hughes  believes  to  be  the  university.  "The  struggle  be- 
tween those  who  cling  to  the  old  ideal,"  writes  the  Boston 
Monitor,  "and  those  who  radically  insist  that  a  university 
is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  a  universal  good,  has  long  been 
evident  to  everyone.  For  a  bold  step  forward  of  the  pro- 
gressive ideal,  educationalists  and  artists,  and  indeed  human 
beings  in  general,  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  little 
town  of  Oxford,  Ohio."  And  the  New  York  Globe  writes 
in  an  editorial:  "Our  material  wealth  and  material  aims 
have  brought  us  to  a  climax  of  indecision  and  moral  futility. 
It  would  be  no  more  than  fair  if  we  should  endow  a  few 
chairs  of  creative  artistry  with  a  little  of  the  wealth  which 
burdens  us,  in  the  hope  of  finding  leaders  to  deliver  us  from 
the  sun-baked  wilderness  of  pure  commercialism.  Most  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  train  for  the  professions 
choose  their  work  primarily  as  a  means  of  making  a  living, 
and  if  a  good  living  can  be  made  by  the  writing  of  good 
music  or  good  poetry,  and  tangible  proof  to  that  effect  is 
seen  daily  before  the  students'  eyes,  the  effect  will  be  mar- 
velously  potent  in  the  stimulation  of  talent  that  now  lies 
latent.  The  choice  of  men  to  honor  would  not  be  wise  in 
every  instance,  but  wiser  usually,  doubtless,  than  is  the  case 
when  everything  is  left  to  popular  appeal." 

This  choice  of  incumbents  is,  of  course,  a  salient  con- 
sideration in  the  right  development  of  the  Fellowship  idea, 
especially  in  its  early  stages.  The  number  of  creative  artists 
who  combine  sufficient  reputation  with  availability  is  at 
any  time  limited,  yet  such  a  combination  is  requisite  to  in- 
sure confidence  in  the  innovation  and  sufficient  continuity 
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in  tenure.  A  few  such  artists,  however,  are  undoubtedly 
always  available,  and  happily  a  very  few  such  could,  as 
university  fellows,  become  a  profound  influence  in  Ameri- 
can education  and  life.  With  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
movement,  they  could  also,  through  some  informal  associa- 
tion, foster  a  related  usefulness  of  their  function — namely, 
the  growth  of  opportunity  for  young  creative  artists,  who 
have  not  yet  attained  public  recognition,  to  pursue  their  art 
untrammelled.  For  it  is  often  in  the  fecund  period  of  youth 
that  the  artist  most  needs — and  is  usually  denied — his  best 
creative  opportunity.  To  discover  and  emancipate  real  cre- 
ative powers,  still  unrecognized,  is,  however,  a  work  of  dis- 
cernment and  delicacy — a  task  for  both  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  accredited  good  judges.  A  solution  for 
this  problem  at  the  right  time  might  well  be  worked  out 
by  the  artists  of  reputation  holding  fellowships,  together 
with  the  presidents  of  their  respective  universities. 

Of  course,  all  that  is  suggested  in  this  article  applies  as 
much  to  universities  for  women  as  for  men.  Holders  of 
fellowships  in  creative  art  would  not  at  all  of  necessity  be 
university  men  and  women,  yet  in  the  process  of  time  I  think 
they  would  increasingly  be  so,  especially  as  the  growth  of 
the  fellowship  idea  might  itself  affect  the  situation. 

During  the  months  I  have  spent  at  Miami  University, 
nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than  the  almost  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  the  latent  capacities  of  youth — of  that  American 
youth  which  is  pouring,  torrential,  through  the  sluice-gates 
of  our  universities  as  never  before.  Almost  anything  is  pos- 
sible of  those  capacities.  But  are  the  vigor  and  glory  of  that 
youth  destined  to  become  merely  submissive  motor-power 
for  driving  the  engines  of  commercialism,  or  are  they  to  be 
insurgent  springs  of  the  waters  of  life,  quickening  with  their 
awe-inspiring  energies  the  multiform  growths  of  beauty, 
imagination,  altruism,  social  foresight,  organic  civilization 
for  America?  Is  the  commonwealth  which  they  are  hasten- 
ing to  create  '*in  some  sort  to  satisfy  that  inextinguishable 
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passion  of  the  soul  for  something  that  lifts  life  away  from 
prose,  from  the  common  and  the  vulgar?" 

These  are  searching  questions  which  the  recognition  of 
that  "inextinguishable  passion"  by  our  universities  shall 
assuredly  help  to  answer  hopefully. 


SILENCE 

By  M.  FlL^NCES  POILE 

In  silence  was  the  Universe  conceived, 
In  silence  doth  the  heart  of  man  seek  out 
That  other  Heart  to  rest  on;  Nature's  soul 
Yearns  ceaselessly  to  give  its  speechless  calm 
Unto  her  restless  children  as  they  roam 
Far  from  that  central  peace  which  is  their  home. 

Would'st  know  thy  mother  Nature  face  to  face? 
Would'st  hear  her  silent  heart  beats?  close  thine  ears 
And  still  thy  senses ;  would'st  thou  feel  her  arms 
Enfold  thy  being?  thou  must  give  thyself 

In  uttermost  abandon  to  her  will 

That  she  may  teach  thee  the  one  truth — be  still  I 

Be  still — and  from  the  Silence  shall  arise 

A  mem'ry  of  forgotten  mysteries. 

A  healing  peace  descending  on  thy  soul 

Shall  bear  it  up  to  regions  beyond  words 

Where  thou  shalt  learn  the  secrets  of  the  earth, 
Of  wind  and  flame,  and  how  the  stars  have  birth. 

Then  shalt  thou  know  thy  heritage  of  joy; 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  Bird  of  Life, 
Tuned  to  the  rhythm  of  revolving  spheres, 
Feeling  with  all  that  breathes,  with  all  that  strives 
For  union  with  its  prototype  above. 
The  silent  comforter  whose  name  is — Love. 


SHALL  WE  STRANGLE  GERMANY? 

By  Sir  George  Paish 

HE  difference  between  what  is  possible  in  war  and  in 
peace  is  extraordinarily  great.  In  war,  nations  and 
individuals  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  and  to  sub- 
mit to  any  injury  essential  to  winning  the  war.  In  peace, 
everyone  desires  well-being,  certainly  not  the  suffering  of 
loss  and  privation. 

In  seeking  to  penalize  the  Central  Powers  for  the  great 
injury  they  did  to  the  Entente  nations  in  the  war  the  states- 
men failed  to  take  into  account  the  new  situation  which  came 
with  the  Armistice  and  which  demanded  new  methods  and 
new  measures.  In  war,  an  opponent  can  be  forced  to  do 
what  the  stronger  is  capable  of  making  him  do,  but  in  the 
effective  making  of  peace,  the  cooperation  of  both  parties  is 
needed. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  territorial  compensation  for  injury 
received  so  long  as  the  victor  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
conquered  territory,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  money 
compensation  if  its  payment  would  destroy  the  vanquished 
as  effectually  as  a  refusal  to  pay.  Passive  resistance  in  peace 
is  far  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  active  resistance  in 
war.  It  is  a  good  economic  reason  for  moderation  in  the 
settlement  of  peace  that  the  terms  should  be  honorably  ac- 
cepted by  the  vanquished  and  that  he  should  freely  coop- 
erate in  carrying  them  out.  If,  however,  the  peace  is  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  vanquished  by  its  political, 
economic  and  financial  conditions,  then  there  is  no  question 
of  cooperation.  But  this  implies  territorial  possession,  not 
unlimited  monetary  compensation. 
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At  both  the  Paris  and  London  Conferences  this  ele- 
mentary fact  has  been  overlooked.  The  Peace  Treaty  was 
drafted  by  the  victors  without  negotiation  with  the  van- 
quished, and  is  proving  unworkable  because  its  economic 
and  financial  terms  cannot  be  realized  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Central  Powers,  and  because  the  terms  are  so 
drastic  that  the  Central  Powers  not  only  have  no  induce- 
ment to  carry  them  out,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  inde- 
pendent experts,  cannot  carry  them  out. 

Again,  in  London  the  terms  of  reparation  were  dictated 
to  the  vanquished,  although  the  sums  demanded  cannot  be 
collected  without  the  latter's  concurrence  and  cooperation — 
that  is  to  say,  they  could  not  be  collected  even  if  they  were 
within  his  power  to  pay. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  however,  that  the  Entente 
statesmen  generally,  and  in  particular  the  French,  by  rea- 
son of  their  anxieties  for  the  future,  do  not  desire  the  Ger- 
man people  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Treaty  or  to  make  repara- 
tion. They  prefer,  it  is  understood,  to  occupy  the  country, 
if  possible  to  break  it  up,  and  thus  to  render  Germany  quite 
incapable  of  renewing  the  conflict  at  some  future  date. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  real  intention  of  the  Entente 
statesmen  is  unknown,  but  clearly  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
such  drastic  terms  of  peace  and  at  the  same  time  to  expect 
Germany  to  make  reparation.  Obviously,  the  drastic  terms 
of  peace  were  intended  to  reduce  the  military,  economic  and 
financial  strength  of  Germany  to  a  minimum,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  terms  were  followed  by  demands  for  an  enormous 
sum  for  reparation  (a  sum  which  not  even  an  extraordinar- 
ily productive  and  wealthy  nation  could  pay)  there  seems 
to  be  justification  for  the  assumption  that  the  object  in  view 
was  not  reparation  but  destruction. 

There  is,  indeed,  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  demand  for  so  large  a  sum  for  reparation 
were  intended  to  complete  the  work  which  the  war  had  left 
unfinished,  and  by  reducing  Germany  to  permanent  pov- 
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€rty,  to  prevent  her  from  renewing  the  struggle  at  some 
future  date. 

Much  may  be  said  for  this  policy.  If  Germany  is  al- 
lowed to  recover  there  is  the  possibility  that  she  may  renew 
the  war  in  the  distant  future  and  that  in  such  an  event  the 
well-being  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain  would  be  even 
more  seriously  injured  than  in  the  late  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  British  people  have  no  serious  anxiety 
about  any  such  renewal  of  the  conflict,  believing  that  if  it 
came  it  would  end  in  the  same  way  as  the  recent  war.  But 
France  with  her  memories  of  1870,  when  she  had  to  face 
Germany  alone,  and  with  her  nervousness  through  all  the 
long  years  since  that  time,  has  great  anxiety  and  is  apparent- 
ly unwilling  to  take  the  risk.  Hence,  were  it  possible  to 
reduce  Germany  to  a  state  of  impotence  and  to  keep  her  in 
that  state  permanently  it  is  evident  that  such  a  course  would 
be  pursued.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  this  policy  still 
finds  great  favor  in  France.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the 
course  of  events  has  already  begun  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
British  people  to  the  futility,  indeed  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  policy.  It  is  becoming  widely  recognized  that  the 
destruction  of  Germany  economically  and  financially,  will 
inevitably  entail  great  suffering  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  whereas 
the  danger  of  recurrence  of  war  is  problematical  and  re- 
mote, there  is  immediate  danger,  not  only  economic  and 
financial,  but  political  as  well,  in  taking  any  action  that  will 
prevent  the  recovery  of  the  Central  Powers  and  with  them 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  demand  upon  Germany  for  sums  rising  from  one 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year  to  three  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  in  twelve  years,  and  their  maintenance  at  that 
high  figure  for  another  thirty  years,  is  already  causing  much 
uneasiness  in  British  banking  and  commercial  circles,  as 
well  as  among  the  great  mass  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  It  is  realized  that  such  a  demand  upon  Ger- 
many would,  if  it  were  complied  with,  involve  the  sale  of 
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German  goods  in  every  market  in  the  world  in  fierce  com- 
petition with  British  goods,  and  that  this  competition  would 
be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  meet.  Germany  must  sell  her 
goods  in  order  to  remit  the  required  sums  for  reparation,  or 
be  subjected  to  fresh  sanctions,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
prices  at  which  British  goods  would  be  offered,  the  German 
goods  would  have  to  be  sold  cheaper.  Great  Britain  is, 
however,  compelled  to  sell  very  large  quantities  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  all  markets  in  order  to  purchase  food  and 
raw  material  upon  which  her  dense  population  so  greatly 
depends  for  sustenance,  and  consequently  the  resultant  fierce 
competition  between  the  two  nations  would  inevitably  re- 
sult in  reducing  prices  so  low  that  wages  in  both  countries 
would  be  brought  below  the  subsistence  level,  thus  doing 
great  injury  to  British  labor.  At  the  same  time  there  would 
be  no  profit  whatever  for  British  manufacturers  and  traders. 

In  brief,  it  is  now  widely  appreciated  that  to  reduce 
Germany  to  extreme  poverty  would  be  to  reduce  all  the  na- 
tions with  which  Germany  competes  to  a  nearly  equal  degree 
of  poverty,  a  condition  of  things  which  would  certainly  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  British  as  w^ell  as  to  the  other  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world. 

In  considering  Germany's  ability  to  make  reparation  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  which  she  is  capable,  without  injury 
to  other  nations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  she  is  faced.  First  of  all  she  needs  to 
buy  abroad  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  food  her 
people  require.  Before  the  war  she  bought. not  far  short 
of  twenty  per  cent,  of  her  supplies,  but  owing  to  the  war  her 
power  to  produce  food  has  been  greatly  reduced,  mainly  by 
her  loss  of  man  power  and  her  inability  to  attract  immigrant 
labor  from  surrounding  countries.  At  the  present  time  her 
crops  are  equal  to  not  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  her 
normal  consumption,  and  even  after  her  machinery  of  pro- 
duction has  been  greatly  improved  it  is  likely  that  she  will 
need  to  buy  abroad  something  like  thirty  per  cent,  of  her 
food  supplies. 
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Again,  the  loss  to  her  of  Alsace  Lorraine  and  of  other 
territory  will  compel  her  to  purchase  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  raw  materials  than  prior  to  the  war.  Hence,  her  pre-war 
exports  must  show  great  expansion  in  order  that  she  may 
purchase  abroad  the  necessaries  which  her  people  require. 

But  these  are  not  all  her  difficulties.  Prior  to  the  war 
the  great  expansion  in  her  foreign  trade  was  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  no  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  her 
exports  having  been  made  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
(Parenthetically,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain's 
exports  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe  were  only  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports.)  The  injury  which  the 
war  has  caused  to  Europe  must  therefore  seriously  affect 
Germany's  power  to  sell  her  exports.  Indeed,  the  poverty 
into  which  Europe  has  been  plunged  by  the  war  must  greatly 
react  upon  German  well-being.  By  making  war  Germany 
has  largely  destroyed  her  own  markets,  and  with  them  not 
only  her  power  to  buy,  but  her  power  to  sell.  Doubtless, 
she  will  endeavor  to  meet  this  situation  by  selling  more 
freely  in  overseas  markets,  but  these  are  now  supplied  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  and  attempts  to  sell 
increased  quantities  of  German  goods  in  these  markets  will 
be  hotly  contested  by  her  two  chief  competitors.  These 
overseas  markets  would  be  able  to  absorb  greater  quantities 
of  manufactured  goods  if  they  were  to  receive  vast  numbers 
of  new  immigrants,  but  unfortunately  the  world  is  not  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  capital  which  such  immigration  would 
require.  Prior  to  the  war  the  efHux  of  people  from  Europe 
to  the  new  countries  was  attended  by  a  corresponding  efflux 
of  capital  not  only  from  Great  Britain  but  from  France  and 
Germany  also.  Now  neither  France  nor  Germany  is  able 
to  supply  capital  for  these  new  countries  and  in  view  of  the 
injury  to  Great  Britain  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  Con- 
tinent, Great  Britain  herself  is  unable  to  supply  capital  to 
anything  like  a  normal  amount.  Moreover,  if  Great  Britain 
or  America  did  supply  capital  they  would  also  supply  the 
goods  which  the  immigrants  would  require  and  Germany's 
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power  to  sell  in  these  countries  would  not  be  appreciably 
increased.  Moreover,  Germany's  power  to  sell  her  goods 
in  foreign  markets  has  been  largely  diminished  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  her  firms  and  agencies  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  by  the  feeling  of  hostility  towards  her  which  the  war  has 
created. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  will  for  some 
time  to  come  have  great  difficulty  in  selling  sufficient  of  her 
own  products  abroad  to  pay  for  imported  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial which  her  people  so  urgently  need.  Indeed,  only 
when  the  effects  of  the  war  are  completely  overcome  and  the 
world's  productive  power  is  restored  will  it  be  physically 
possible  for  Germany  to  sell  goods  to  a  greater  extent  than 
she  will  need  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  for  the  food  and  material 
she  requires  to  maintain  her  own  people.  As  matters  now 
stand,  with  no  one  willing  to  supply  credit  to  the  European 
nations  for  reconstruction,  either  on  their  own  security  or  on 
the  security  of  German  reparation,  Germany  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  make  reparation.  If,  however,  the  credit  which 
Europe  needs  for  reconstruction  were  supplied  and  were 
granted  to  France,  Italy,  Poland,  Serbia,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  other  nations,  also  to  Russia,  then  the  situation 
would  greatly  change.  The  provision  of  credit  to  restore 
the  devastated  areas  would  set  up  a  great  demand  not  only 
for  food  and  raw  material,  but  for  manufactured  goods  as 
well,  and  Germany  would  then  be  able  to  sell  great  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  goods  and  should  be  able  to  make 
substantial  reparation  payments.  Furthermore,  if  and  when 
the  devastated  districts  were  restored  and  the  productive  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  whole  of  Europe  returned  to  a  pre- 
war level,  Germany  should  continue  to  pay  a  substantial  sum, 
annually  for  reparation.  The  amount  of  such  sum  would 
be  governed  not  only  by  Germany's  power  to  manufacture, 
but  by  the  ability  of  the  other  European  countries  to  pur- 
chase German  goods,  as  well  as,  by  the  willingness  of  out- 
side countries,  with  which  Germany  in  the  past  had  no  very 
great  trade,  to  increase  their  purchases  of  German  goods. 
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If  Germany  were  able  to  sell  all  the  goods  she  required  to 
sell  in  order  to  pay  for  the  food  and  raw  material  she  needed 
to  buy  from  abroad,  the  task  of  manufacturing  and  selling  a 
reasonable  surplus  should  not  be  difficult.    When  the  whole 
world  is  prosperous  its  power  to  purchase  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  in  periods  of  prosperity  Germany  should  be  able 
to  sell  large  quantities  of  goods  over  and  above  what  she 
needed  to  sell  in  order  to  buy.    But  periods  of  active  trade 
are  short  lived.     In  periods  of  depression  or  of  moderate 
trade  activity  Germany  would  experience  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  goods  to  a  greater  value  than  the  produce 
she  needed  to  buy  in  return.    It  is  true  that  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  has  been  able  to  sell  goods 
and  services  to  foreign  nations  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty 
million  pounds  a  year  over  and  above  what  she  needed  to 
sell  in  order  to  pay  for  the  produce  she  bought,  and  that  at 
times  the  excess  mounted  up  to  over  two  hundred  million 
pounds  per  annum.    But  always  after  periods  of  great  capi- 
tal exports  there  was  depression  when  it  was  difficult  for 
England  to  sell  more  goods  abroad  than  she  was  prepared 
to  buy  in  return.    Indeed,  sometimes  she  could  not  sell  suf- 
ficient goods  abroad  in  order  to  pay  for  what  she  needed, 
and  had  to  pay  out  of  the  capital  she  had  previously  invested 
abroad. 

Consequently,  in  calculating  how  much  reparation 
money  Germany  can  send  abroad  yearly  over  a  long  period 
it  is  essential  to  take  a  reasonable  average.  Inasmuch  as 
Great  Britain's  average  has  not  been  over  fifty  million 
pounds  a  year,  taking  periods  of  depressed  trade  with  active 
ones,  notwithstanding  all  the  inducements  she  had  to  place 
money  abroad,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  Germany 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  on  an  average  more  than  one  hundred 
million  pounds  worth  of  goods  per  annum  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  she  is  prepared  to  buy  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  her 
remittances  would  be  made,  not  by  the  hope  of  gain.  Indeed, 
some  of  our  leading  British  bankers  of  international  reputa- 
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tion  are  doubtful  if  she  could  succeed  in  remitting  abroad  as 
much  as  one  hundred  million  pounds  per  annum,  year  in 
and  year  out,  over  a  long  period  over  and  above  what  she 
had  to  remit  to  pay  for  essential  food  and  material.  There- 
fore, were  she  to  agree  to  pay  abroad  an  annual  sum  ranging 
up  to  three  hundred  million  pounds  a  year  and  to  maintain 
that  figure  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  not  only  is  it  doubt- 
ful if  she  could  honor  her  agreement,  but  it  is  practically 
certain  she  could  not  do  so,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
Having  regard  to  all  the  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the 
prospect  that  the  world's  trade  will  show  great  expansion 
in  the  future,  provided  the  necessary  credit  were  supplied 
to  enable  Europe  to  be  rebuilt,  I  personally  feel  justified  in 
calculating  that  Germany  could  pay  abroad  a  regular  sum 
for  reparation  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  million 
pounds  per  annum  over  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  Ger- 
many herself  does  not  wish  to  extend  the  payments  over 
thirty  years,  but  the  longer  period  is  desirable,  as  it  would 
enable  a  large  loan  to  be  immediately  raised  on  the  strength 
of  the  reparation  payments,  and  its  immediate  burden  upon 
the  German  people  reduced  by  spreading  the  sinking  fund 
payments  over  a  longer  period  of  years.  To  redeem  a 
loan  in  forty  two  years  a  sinking  fund  of  only  one  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  required.  An  annual  payment  of  one  hundred 
million  pounds  a  year  for  forty  two  years  should  enable  a 
credit  to  be  immediately  raised  on  the  strength  of  Germany's 
reparation  payment  of  about  one  billion,  five  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  on  a  nearly  six  per  cent,  interest  basis;  an 
amount,  which  if  it  could  be  raised  without  delay  would  be 
a  godsend  to  the  crippled  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  fixing  the  reparation  at  a  reasonable  sum, 
another  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  smaller 
the  amount,  the  greater  would  be  the  confidence  of  bankers 
and  investors  that  the  annual  sums  would  be  honorably  and 
regularly  paid,  especially  if  the  German  people  willingly 
and  freely  assented  to  the  payment.  A  credit  of  one  billion, 
five  hundred  million  pounds  would  be  enough  to  rebuild 
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the  devastated  districts,  and  should  so  greatly  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  European  nations  that  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  whatever  additional  credit  they 
required  in  order  to  reorganize  their  currencies,  to  replace 
their  gold  reserves  and  to  provide  themselves  with  fresh 
working  capital.  As  regards  the  total  cost  to  Germany  of 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  million  pounds  a 
year  for  forty  two  years  it  should  be  realized  that  allowing 
for  compound  interest  at  five  per  cent,  the  total  sum  paid 
would  be  no  less  than  fourteen  billion  pounds. 

The  question  which  has  now  to  be  answered  by  the  states- 
men of  the  Entente  and  of  America  is :  What  shall  be  the 
policy  towards  the  Central  Powers,  and  more  especially 
towards  Germany?  Is  Germany  to  be  allowed  to  recover, 
or  is  she  to  be  destroyed?  If  the  latter,  then  it  should  be 
realized  that  Germany's  power  to  make  reparation  will  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  with  it  any  chance  of  the  Entente 
nations  obtaining  the  credit  with  which  to  rebuild  their  de- 
vastated areas  and  to  recover  their  economic  and  financial 
stability.  Again,  is  she  to  be  allowed  to  recover  and  to  pay 
all  that  she  is  capable  of  paying  without  her  people  being 
kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  without  injury  to 
the  other  great  manufacturing  nations?  This  question  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  entire  world,  for  if  Europe  is 
allowed  to  sink  into  bankruptcy  and  anarchy  by  reason  of 
the  policy  pursued  towards  the  Central  Powers,  the  well- 
being  of  all  nations  will  be  permanently  injured.  The  delay 
in  answering  these  questions  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
existing  distressing  conditions  of  national  and  international 
trade. 

An  effective  peace  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  van- 
quished, cannot  fail  to  bring  renewed  prosperity  to  victors 
and  vanquished  alike;  the  maintenance  of  war  under  the 
guise  of  peace  will  inevitably  involve  the  destruction  of  both 
victors  and  vanquished  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  entire 
race. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  VS.  RAILROADS 

By  Edward  G.  Riggs 

|LREADY  road  motor-transport  has  become  a  rival 
of  the  railways,  and  already,  by  this  alternative 
means,  the  railway  strike  is  robbed  of  its  power  to  cripple 
the  community.  The  road  motor  has  broken  the  power  of 
the  railway  strike." — R.  P.  Hearne  in  The  Sphere,  London. 

This  article,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  railroad 
strikes,  or  proposed  railroad  strikes,  and  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  differences  between  employer  and  employee. 
It  is  intended  to  portray  the  exact  situation  of  motor  truck 
taxes  and  their  connection  with  high  public  policy — policy 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  The  approximate  total  debt 
of  the  country  is  twenty-four  billion  dollars,  a  debt  which 
will  doubtless,  in  a  large  measure,  be  hanging  over  this  coun- 
try a  century  from  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  all  industries  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  taxes 
which  are  already  burdening  the  federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal governments,  not  to  speak  of  our  citizens. 

A  few  questions,  therefore,  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
acute  situation.  Are  we  going  to  pay  doubly  for  the  poor 
earnings  of  the  eastern  railroads?  They  are  now  competing 
with  trucks  for  the  freight  business  of  the  East.  Are  these 
trucks  running  on  free  roadbeds  and  escaping  an  upkeep 
cost  that  will  later  be  borne  by  taxpayers?  The  trucks  have 
caused  serious  damage  to  the  best  paying  freight  business 
of  Eastern  railroads  because  they  have  the  advantage  of 
good  roads  now.  We  hear  complaints,  however,  from  road 
commissioners,  who  are  particularly  bitter  against  the  larger 
trucks.  Will  our  highways  and  railroads  both  go  to  ruin 
together? 

609 
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The  high  freight  rates  of  the  railroads  made  necessary 
by  the  great  increases  in  materials  and  wages,  has  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  very  profitable  short  haul  business  of 
the  railroads.  The  auto  trucks  are  getting  it.  At  the  end 
of  January  the  total  idle  freight  cars  on  all  the  railroads 
was  conservatively  estimated  at  400,000,  and  the  number 
has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since.  It  is  now  over 
475,000. 

Probably  the  first  intimation  that  a  great  American  rail- 
road is  considering  how  far  it  can  abandon  short-haul  ser- 
vice to  the  motor  truck  was  given  by  President  James  H. 
Hustis  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  an  important  recent  state- 
ment on  the  New  England  railroad  situation.  Mr.  Hustis 
referred  to  the  investigation  of  motor  truck  transportation 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  New  England  traffic  league, 
and  said: 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  justified  in  undertaking  to 
meet  this  form  of  competition.  The  salient  fact  disclosed 
by  the  investigation  was  that  for  certain  classes  of  freight 
for  distances  of  50  miles  or  less  the  motor  truck  rate  was 
lower  than  the  railroad  rate.  To  the  freight  rate  it  is  also 
necessary,  of  course,  to  add  cartage  at  the  point  of  origin 
and  again  at  the  point  of  destination  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  full  cost  of  transportation." 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  the  American 
Woolen  and  other  manufacturing  concerns  are  doing  much 
shipping  by  truck.  Similarly  there  are  concerns  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  which  operate  their  own  trucks  regularly 
to  New  York.  It  has  seemed  certain  for  about  two  years 
that  eventually  the  railroads  must  tell  many  communities 
that  short-haul  service  could  not  regularly  be  maintained  in 
competition  with  that  of  trucks  and  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  the  two. 

President  Hustis,  in  his  statement  added  that  the  aver- 
age maintenance  cost  of  700  miles  of  state  highway  had 
increased  from  $100  per  mile  per  year  to  $1,500  per  mile 
per  year  during  the  period  in  which  motor  vehicles  had 
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come  into  general  use.  The  public  maintains  the  highways, 
with  the  aid,  of  course,  of  motor  vehicle  license  fees,  but  the 
railroad  must  maintain  its  right  of  way  out  of  earnings.  As 
President  Hustis  said: 

"It  obviously  involves  an  economic  waste  to  build  up  two 
transportation  agencies  where  one  will  serve  the  purpose.'^ 

Statistics  for  1920  show  that  motor  trucks  carried  more 
tonnage  than  either  inland  waterways  or  interurban  trolley 
lines.  Motor  transport  now  ranks  second  only  to  rail  trans- 
portation. In  less  than  ten  years'  time  motor  transportation 
has  grown  from  nothing  to  its  present  prominence.  A  con- 
crete example  of  the  remarkable  growth  is  had  in  a  check 
taken  of  traffic  between  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  two 
years'  time  loaded  truck  tonnage  increased  approximately 
200  per  cent. 

The  care  exercised  by  the  railroads  in  taking  care  of  their 
right-of-way  and  countenancing  no  destructive  practices 
sets  an  example  for  truck  operators.  Tests  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  that  a  truck 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  IS  miles  per  hour  exerts  twice  the 
force  on  the  road  as  when  traveling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour.  By  overloading  trucks  for  travel  over  roads  not 
built  to  carry  the  extra  weight  the  owner  is  destroying  a 
piece  of  public  property  and  invites  the  severe  criticism 
of  citizens  of  the  community.  Summed  up,  the  problems 
of  the  trucking  industry  are  largely  educational — education 
of  the  public  to  the  service  performed  by  the  motor  truck, 
and  education  of  the  motor  truck  operator  to  the  use  of 
better  business  methods. 

In  short,  the  motor  truck  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 

transportation.  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  this  carrier  will 
ever  supersede  the  railway  to  anything  like  the  extent  to 
which,  for  instance,  the  railway  superseded  the  canal,  but 
it  has  already  claimed  for  itself  a  large  share  in  traffic  of  a 
certain  sort.  It  bids  fair,  as  time  passes,  to  win  more  than  it 
has  yet  got.  The  state  which  fails  to  realize  that  long- 
distance truck  hauling  has  come  to  stay  and  neglects  to 
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provide  for  it  suitable  highways  may  suffer  for  its  lack  of 
foresight,  by  lost  opportunities. 

Coincidently,  at  the  time  Mr.  Hearne's  comment  ap- 
peared inThe  Sphere,  thtVG  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  at  Albany  a  bill  to  assess  the  big  motor 
truck  which  fast  is  becoming  a  tremendous  factor  in  trans- 
portation and  industry.  The  bill  called  for  a  tax  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  ton  capacity  on  all  trucks  of  five  tons 
or  over.  This  meant  a  tax  of  $500  on  a  five  ton  truck  and 
$1,000  for  each  ten  ton  truck.  The  tax  on  trucks  smaller 
than  five  tons  would  be  doubled.  It  now  ranges  from  $25 
to  $45,  so  that  under  the  proposed  law  the  assessment  would 
still  be  less  than  $100. 

Senator  Lowman,  chairman  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, speaking  in  support  of  the  bill,  said: 

^'These  heavy  trucks  do  so  much  damage  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  roads  in  repair  and  the  bridges  in  safe 
condition.  The  tendency  is  toward  increasing  the  capacity 
of  trucks,  and  conditions  are  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
It  has  now  come  to  the  point  where  the  State  must  decide 
whether  it  is  going  to  rebuild  entirely  its  system  of  roadways 
and  bridges  or  preserve  those  we  have.  We  cannot  legislate 
these  big  trucks  off  the  highways  so  we  must  tax  them  off." 

The  bill  attracted  marked  attention  in  nearly  all  the 
states.  What  is  happening  in  New  York  is  occurring  else- 
where, though  the  tax  propositions  have  not  been  so  defi- 
nitely formulated.  Every  state  that  has  built  good  roads 
is  suffering  from  this  trouble,  and  an  interstate  confer- 
ence might  well  be  held  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
effecting  road  protection  and  road  development  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  motor  trucking  is  now  an  established 
and  growing  means  of  transport. 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York,  asked  to  explain  why 
the  proposed  tax  on  motor  trucks  contemplated  at  Albany 
was  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  tax  on  other 
vehicles,  replied : 
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"Because  it  is  just  that  they  should  be  more  heavily  taxed. 
The  motor  truck  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  means  of 
transportation  for  short  distances,  and  is  supplementing  the 
railroads  in  this  way.  The  highways  were  not  designed 
originally  for  such  heavy  traffic,  and  are  unable  to  carry  it. 
The  motor  truck  is  destroying  the  highways  of  the  State 
and  imposing  a  greater  burden  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
than  the  State  has  ever  had  to  bear  before.  In  addition  to 
this  expense  of  repairing  roads  already  built,  the  motor 
truck  will  increase  the  expense  of  building  new  roads,  which 
will  have  to  be  constructed  in  a  more  solid  fashion  in  order 
to  carry  the  heavier  traffic. 

"When  provided  by  the  State  with  a  roadbed  the  owner 
of  motor  trucks  has  no  grievance  if  he  is  asked  to  pay  a 
moderate  tax  to  maintain  it.  The  proposed  increase  is  not 
large.  And  I  can  conceive  of  a  situation  which  would  make 
it  advisable  to  levy  in  addition  to  the  license  a  tax  on  gross 
earnings.  This  would  apply  to  motor  trucks  just  as  it  does 
to  any  other  common  carrier."  The  bill  was  lost  in  the 
Assembly  but  is  to  be  again  introduced  at  Albany  next 
winter. 

The  Connecticut  state  motor  vehicle  department  and  the 
state  highway  department  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  in- 
creasing the  license  fees  for  motor  trucks  so  as  to  net  the 
state  $3,000,000  instead  of  $1,800,000  annually,  and  the 
Waterbury  Republican,  speaking  editorially  of  the  plan, 
says: 

"The  proposed  increase  would  mean  that  the  fee  for  a 
one  ton  truck  would  be  $25  and  for  a  five  ton  truck  $450, 
with  the  others  in  proportion.  These  fees  will  seem  very 
high  to  all  truck  owners,  of  course.  But  if  it  is  fair  to  charge 
truck  owners  fees  so  that  they  will  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  their  trucks  on  the  highways  these  fees  may  not  be  too 
high,  considering  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  road  building." 

Minnesota  has  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding a  fund  of  $100,000,000  to  build  a  State  highway  sys- 
tem under  State  supervision.    Each  of  the  eighty-six  coun- 
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ties  gets  its  proportion  of  mileage  and  the  system  will  reach 
every  county  seat  and  important  trading  center.  This  leaves 
the  usual  State,  county  and  township  funds  to  be  used  wholly 
on  the  laterals  whose  lighter  traffic  can  be  economically 
served  by  graveled  or  macadam  surfaces.  In  this  way  the 
farmers  can  carry  full  loads  from  the  farms  to  the  markets. 
But  this  is  not  all,  the  entire  $100,000,000  fund  is  to  come 
from  a  special  license  tax  on  motor  cars  of  all  kinds.  The 
Minnesota  legislature  is  now  busy  making  laws  to  carry  this 
into  affect  by  apportioning  this  tax  on  horse  power  and  load 
or  weight.  Moreover,  the  State  is  not  only  to  build  this  sys- 
tem of  main  highways,  but  is  to  forever  maintain  them.  In 
other  words,  motor  cars  will  build,  maintain  and  renew  these 
roads  by  this  same  means  of  motor  vehicle  license  tax  which 
is  in  lieu  of  the  usual  personal  tax  on  them.  As  the  applica- 
tion of  the  amendment  will  be  by  State  laws,  this  can  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  by  equalizing  the  burden  where 
experience  shows  it  belongs.  If  five  tons  for  heavier  trucks 
develop  unexpected  destructive  powers,  they  can  be  taxed 
accordingly,  and  the  limit  of  size  allowed  can  be  determined. 
Indeed,  the  time  may  come  when  the  developed  use  of  this 
form  of  heavier  motor  transportation  may  call  for  especially 
constructed  surfaces  of  sufficient  depth,  reinforcement  and 
pounding  resistance  to  stand  this  traffic. 

Approval  of  the  heavy  tax  on  the  larger  automobile 
trucks  to  compensate  for  damage  done  to  highways  was  con- 
tained recently  in  a  statement  by  Edward  S.  Cornell,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Highways  Protective  Society.  He  said 
the  $100  fee  for  trucks  of  more  than  five  tons  capacity  pro- 
posed in  the  New  York  Legislature  might  be  confiscatory, 
but  that  there  was  need  of  a  graded  tax.  The  damage  done 
by  heavy  vehicles  to  the  highways  in  the  spring  was  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  tax  penalty,  as  even  the  best  con- 
structed roads  will  break  down  under  such  loads,  he  added. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  winter  and  spring  thaws 
when  even  our  concrete  and  bituminous  macadam  roads  are 
in  unstable  condition,  one  five  ton  truck  loaded  to  capacity 
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will  do  more  damage  in  one  trip  than  will  constant  light 
traffic  over  a  period  of  weeks  or  even  months.  In  the  sum- 
mer when  the  tar  dressing  of  macadam  roads  is  soft,  the 
heavy  truck  again  exacts  a  heavy  toll. 

George  F.  Shrady,  for  five  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Supply  Police  along  the  great  aqueduct 
which  furnishes  New  York  City  its  water  supply,  who  made 
daily  trips  over  New  York  State  roads,  these  trips  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
employed  in  road  construction,  says: 

^^Heavy  trucking  is  without  doubt  a  contributing  cause 
to  our  bad  roads.  I  have  frequently  seen  large  trucks  with 
their  cushion  tires  and  chains  plough  deep  furrows  in  a 
macadam  road,  especially  in  wet  weather.  A  twenty  horse- 
power truck  with  solid  rubber  tires  will  do  more  damage 
to  a  road  in  one  trip  than  a  sixty  horse-power  touring  car 
with  pneumatic  tires  will  do  in  a  thousand  trips. 

"A  truck  license  costs  only  $S,  while  a  license  for  a  tour- 
ing car  costs  $15.  As  a  truck  does  most  damage  to  a  road, 
why  not  charge  more?  Why  not  charge  according  to  weight 
instead  of  horse-power?'' 

Regarding  the  proposed  extra  tax  on  heavy  motor  trucks 
it  should  be  considered  that  they  have  become  important 
competitors  of  our  railroads,  particularly  on  short  hauls. 
The  trucks  operate  on  a  right  of  way  maintained  by  the 
state  and  municipalities  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
Most  of  them  have  no  terminal  upkeep  and  they  maintain 
no  exacting  schedules,  but  leave  when  loaded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  competing  for  the  same 
short  haul  business  are  handicapped  by  a  complicated,  exact- 
ing and  uneconomical  set  of  working  rules  and  conditions,  as 
well  as  by  a  higher  wage  scale  maintained  by  legislation. 
They  operate  on  a  right-of-way  secured  and  maintained  by 
themselves  at  an  enormous  yearly  expense,  and  because  of 
exacting  schedules  demanded  by  public  convenience  ter- 
minal expenses  are  very  high.    Also,  they  pay  heavy  taxes 
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to  the  state,  part  of  which  is  for  the  upkeep  of  state  high- 
ways. 

Then,  too,  most  of  the  trolley  companies  pay  for  clean- 
ing, sprinkling  and  oiling  streets,  for  removing  snow,  for 
new  pavement  and  paving  maintenance  covering  the  space 
between  their  tracks  and  two  feet  outside  and  for  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  new  construction  and  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  account  of  all  trunk  line  highway  bridges 
having  a  span  greater  than  twenty-five  feet  and  located  in 
towns  or  between  towns  having  a  population  of  10,000  or 
less. 

A  news  dispatch  recently  said  that  a  railroad  in  Vir- 
ginia having  a  short  haul  of  but  fifty  miles  had  abandoned 
part  of  its  service  and  contemplated  scrapping  the  road 
because  of  motor  competition.  From  now  on  the  question 
as  it  applies  to  railroads  will  become  increasingly  serious: 
Shall  we  abandon  the  railroads  or  shall  we  equalize  condi- 
tions of  labor  employment  and  taxes  so  as  to  give  the  rail- 
roads a  fair  chance  to  demonstrate  their  right  to  survive,  at 
the  same  time  compelling  the  motor  truck  to  pay  its  entire 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  high- 
ways which  it  uses? 

Are  not  the  stock  and  bond  holders  of  the  railroads,  the 
people  who  put  their  money  into  this  vast  transportation 
machine  which  consists  of  260,000  miles  of  railroad  and 
about  404,000  miles  of  track — invested  their  money  in  good 
faith — entitled  to  say  that  the  motor  truck  should  pay  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes?  The  total  book  value  of 
the  transportation  machine  is  about  $20,000,000,000,  or 
about  $80,000  per  mile  of  road.  The  capital  representing^ 
this  great  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  about  $16,- 
500,000,000,  or  $66,700  per  mile  of  road. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  of  American  railroad  companies 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  public — are  owned  by  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  guardians,  trustees,  and  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individual  investors,  representing  every 
trade  and  calling.    The  once  more  or  less  prevalent  idea 
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that  the  railroads  are  owned  by  a  few  great  financiers  is 
erroneous.  Everybody  knows  that  the  securities  of  our  rail- 
roads are  scattered  all  over  the  country — an  investment  of 
the  people.  The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  in  a  recent 
statement,  announced  that  the  ownership  equities  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  are  really  in  the  hands  of  more  than  50,000,000 
people. 

In  1918  there  were  53,923,734  life  insurance  policies  in 
force  with  the  legal  reserve  companies.  Among  the  assets 
securing  these  policies  were  nearly  $1,700,000,000  of  railway 
securities,  26.25  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets,  and  a  failure  to 
protect  these  securities  affects  directly  the  holders  of  these 
policies  and  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  heavy  truck  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  share  of  the  damage  done  to  state  high- 
ways each  year  and  so  the  question  arises :  Are  we  going  to 
subsidize  the  heavy  duty  truck  as  against  the  railroads  and 
the  community  at  large,  or  are  we  going  to  compel  them  to 
pay  their  way? 

The  motor  truck  owners  of  Pennsylvania  are  protesting 
against  a  bill  now  in  the  legislature  which  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  license  fees  for  such  vehicles  from  eighty  to  two 
hundred  per  cent.  The  protesters  against  the  legislation  are 
representative  citizens  whose  business  is  of  a  character  to  be 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged.  The  truck  owners  no 
less  than  the  automobile  owners  of  Pennsylvania,  who  use 
their  machines  for  pleasure,  ought  to  pay  a  license  fee  large 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  keeping  roads  in  repair  once 
they  are  built;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  this. 

Let  me  give  you  a  table  of  official  figures  which  shows 

the  real  situation.  These  figures  come  from  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  State  Highway  Commissioners,  and  public  officers 

with  the  official  figures  constantly  before  them : 

Amount  Appropri-  Taxes  Collected  Taxes  Collected 

ated  for  Highway  from   Auto  from   Railroads 

Improvements  1920  Trucks  1920  1920 

Alabama  $4,500,000.00  $350,000.00  *$2,000,000.00 

Arkansas    16,800,000.00  42,000.00  263,000.00 

District  of  Columbia 1,430,300.00  *28,327,90  193,297.97 

Georgia    1,905,000.00  *420,000.00  t559,970.81 

Idaho   1,000,000.00  120,570.00  527,150.00 

Indiana 5,000,000.00  303,339.00  *9,452,620.35 
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Iowa   7,500,000.00  449,536.00  4,962,946.00 

Maine   3,630,000.00  82,000.00  1,576,087.61 

Maryland  3,200,000.00  360,387.50  *1,000,000.00 

Montana 3,290,000.00  *10,000.00  3,645,685.46 

New  Jersey 7,593,166.24  654,283.50  10,545,653.62 

New  York   16,576,444.54  *2,066,587.50  t2,442,471.51 

Pennsylvania    30,000,000.00  1,415,110.00  tlO.589,061.03 

Rhode  Island  1,633,000.00  76,617.00  102,242.39 

Texas   51,903,458.56  450,000.00  t2,580,000.00 

Virginia   5,117,000.00  238,828.20  2,670,138.91 

Washington    4,117,000.00  1,138,769.38  t6,612,388.20 

West  Virginia   5,000,000.00  150,000.00  t3,501,105.80 

Wisconsin    2,809,000.00  268,180.00  6,837,056.47 

♦Estimated  figures. 

tl919  figures. 

The  taxes  collected  from  auto  trucks  in  1920  as  dis- 
tinguished from  licenses  for  automobiles  are  not  kept  sep- 
arate in  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Vermont.  Should 
not  more  progressive  bookkeeping  methods  be  adopted  by 
the  foregoing  states,  this  in  order  to  tell  the  taxpayers  of 
those  states  exactly  the  real  situation  in  determining  the 
future  policy  in  the  administration  of  motor  trucks  vs.  rail- 
roads? The  taxes  collected  from  auto  trucks  are  not  avail- 
able in  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina  and  Wyoming.  The  taxes 
collected  from  the  railroads  in  1920  are  not  available  in 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Wyoming. 

The  great  public  interest  in  the  proposed  motor  truck 
taxes  is  demonstrated  by  the  editorial  comments  in  our 
newspapers.  The  Litchfield  County  {Conn,)  Leader  puts 
it  very  pertinently  in  a  terse,  crisp  editorial  when  it  says: 

"It  seems  a  bit  like  irony  for  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders'  Association,  at  Chicago,  to  demand  that 
the  railroads  lower  the  price  of  transportation  on  all  mate- 
rials, cement,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  used  to  build  highways. 
The  same  highways,  of  course,  are  designed  to  make  more 
efficient  and  economical  the  use  of  trucks  which  are  fast  tak- 
ing away  the  business  of  the  railroads.  Isn't  it  ^crowding 
the  mourners?'  " 


ON  DISARMAMENT 

By  William  Grant  Brown 

AN  our  civilization  which  makes  the  right  to  own 
property  an  essential  element  of  liberty,  meet  its 
obligations  and  survive  under  the  present  debt  of  the  world 
and  continue  the  increasing  cost  of  international  competitive 
military  establishments? 

The  people  of  the  world,  in  contradistinction  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  are  making  the  protests  that  always 
precede  revolts  against  governmental  policies  which  con- 
tinue conditions  that  lead  to  international  conflicts  and  pre- 
paredness for  fratricidal  wars. 

The  people  are  opposed  to  the  Communism  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  They  would  preserve  property  rights  but  they  will 
stop  wars  through  their  governments  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted if  they  can,  but  in  any  event,  they  will  stop  wars  with 
other  governmental  agencies  if  necessary,  and  in  so  doing, 
let  us  not  complain  if  the  methods  may  be  crude  and  if  they 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  existing  world  debt  in  their 
future  budgets. 

Before  the  people  of  the  world  came  into  one  big  family, 
through  the  discoveries  of  the  alphabet,  printing  press,  steam 
and  electricity,  with  all  their  manifold  applications  to  social 
life,  nations  advanced,  declined  and  passed  off  the  stage  of 
the  world  without  affecting  seriously  other  nations.  Are  not 
nations  today  as  interdependent  as  capital  and  labor,  for 
illustration?  Is  there  a  single  responsible  public  man  living 
who  pretends  to  even  intimate  that  Europe  can  advance 
socially,  politically  and  industrially,  keeping  all  her  obliga- 
tions and  committments,  and  at  the  same  time,  continue  to 
prepare  for  international  war?  Can  such  an  important  part 
of  the  world  family  decline  without  carrying  down  with  it 
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the  rest  of  the  family?  In  addition  to  all  the  well  known 
ties  that  bind  the  human  race  together,  Mr.  Gary  is  organ- 
izing industrially  the  steel  interests  of  the  world,  labor  is 
perfecting  its  international  brotherhood,  and  a  system  of  in- 
ternational banking  is  being  worked  out.  Our  country  man- 
ufactures more  than  it  consumes.  Our  people  are  more  than 
half  in  cities.  They  cannot  return  to  farms.  Can  Ameri- 
cans live  by  themselves  alone?  If  Europe  declines,  will  it 
not  drag  us  down  with  it? 

It  is  authoritatively  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  our 
taxes  grows  out  of  war  expenditures  and  the  consequences  of 
war,  and  this  percentage  is  probably  true  in  other  countries. 
How  long  will  the  people  of  the  world  permit  their  govern- 
ments to  continue  this  waste  and  its  consequent  burdens  and 
miseries?  The  people  of  the  world  might  at  present  feel  the 
moral  responsibility  of  legal  obligations  made  through  their 
governments  in  the  past,  and  agree  now  to  assume  and  pay 
the  world's  present  debt  and  thereby  preserve  civilization, 
liberty  under  law,  with  the  rights  of  property  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  contract  as  an  essential  element  thereof,  but  will  they 
do  this  and  not  repudiate  the  old  system  as  completely  and 
finally  as  they  did  when  they  abolished  Feudalism  under 
King  John? 

What  is  the  remedy?  Treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  thus  of  the  world,  and  through  a  treaty  or 
league  under  a  treaty,  the  people  of  the  world  may  take  away 
from  their  respective  governments  the  right  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  nations  by  the  use  of  force,  and  compel  their 
governments  to  submit  such  disputes  to  a  court  of  general 
jurisdiction,  the  same  as  individuals  do  their  differences. 

In  the  light  of  the  following  facts,  can  the  world  pay 
its  debts  and  continue  the  war  game,  and  if  not,  what  then? 

National  Population  in  1918  and  National  Debts  before 

the  War  and  at  Present 

Population  Pre-War  Debt  After  War  Debt 

Great  Britain    (1914)     46,089,249  $3,444,000,000     $37,985,000,000 

"  "      (1918)      52,698,000      

United  States  ( 1910)     91,972,206  1,103,000,000      26,116,000,000 

"  "      (1919)    106,871,294      
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Russia    (1915)   166,657,900  4,537,000,000  25,750,000,000 

China    (1911)   320,650,000  (estimated)              

France   (1911)     39,602,258  6,346,000,000  34,842,000,000 

Italy   (1915)     36,120,118  2,921,000,000  15,600,000,000 

Japan   (1913)     53,362,682  

u  (1918)     57  784  935 

Germany*  *.*.'.'.!*.*.*.".*.*. */.'.'.*.*//.*.*.  (1910)     64,925*,993  1,194,000,000  37,150,000,000 

Great  Britain  Colonies (1914)   437,947,432  3,297,000,000  6,971,000,000 

Belgium     (1914)       7,571,387  156,000,000  4,000,000,600 

Austria-Hungary    (1914)     50,000,000  1,044,000,000  25,799,000,000 

Turkey    843,000,000  1,485,000,000 

Bulgaria    (1914)       4,755,000  223,000,000  486,000,000 

Cost  of  War  to  Neutral  Nations 

Holland    $    672,000,000 

Switzerland 250,000,000 

Sweden    429,800,000 

Norway  130,000,000 

Denmark    90,000,000 

Other  countries  178,200,000 


Total   $1,750,000,000 

Incomes  and  Cost  of  Administration,  June  30,  1920 

Country                      Estimated  Receipts  1919-20  Total  Disbursements 

United  States $21,499,790,327  (1918)  $23,441,383,565 

Great  Britain  1,201,100,000  £  1,665,772,928  £  (Expend.  1920) 

France  10,064,657,897  Fr.  ( 1918 )  8,926,534,330  Fr. 

Italy    5,099,929,886  Lire  (1919)  4,810,654,310  Lire 

Russia 49,100,000,000  Roubles 

Germany   372,038,381  £  (Tot.  Rev.)  387,938,381  £ 

China $     472,838,584(1916)  $     472,838,584  (Expend.  1916) 

Japan 1,037,000,000  Yen  ( 1919-20)  823,305,480  Yen 


Austria-Hungary  ..     4,854,789,000  Cr.  (1918-19) 


(84,045,768  1) 


It  is  apparent  that  the  world's  bonded  debt  has  been  in- 
creased by  one  hundred  billion  dollars  and  that  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  several  countries  are  exceeding  their  receipts, 
and  thus  new  sources  of  income  must  be  found  or  the  present 
tax  rate  increased.  The  young  men  killed  in  the  war  num- 
bered 12,990,570.  Property  on  land  worth  $29,960,000,000 
was  destroyed,  and  $45,000,000,000  in  production  of  the 
useful  things  of  the  world  was  prevented.  Of  sea-going 
merchant  vessels  13,007,650  gross  tonnage  was  destroyed  and 
lost  at  sea.  The  direct  costs  of  the  war  were  $186,333,637,- 
097  and  the  indirect  costs  of  the  war  were  $151,646,942,560, 
making  the  total  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  war  $337,- 
980.579,657. 

Great  Britain,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
have  appropriated  for  the  year  1920,  two  billion  dollars 
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more  than  these  same  countries,  appropriated  during  the 
fourteen  years  prior  to  1920  for  military  establishments; 
and  the  United  States  under  the  present  program  is  spend- 
ing more  for  war  purposes  than  all  these  others  combined. 
The  rates  of  exchange  with  the  other  countries  clearly  indi- 
cate that  they  cannot  liquidate  their  indebtedness,  unless 
the  time  is  extended,  and  when  the  United  States  cannot  sell 
its  surplus  manufactured  articles  abroad  on  account  of  ex- 
change rates,  in  due  course  a  similar  condition  will  obtain 
here. 

Without  a  complete,  frank  understanding  and  agreement 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
mutual  indebtedness,  over  such  a  period  of  time  that  will 
permit  the  world's  production  to  pay  the  debts  and  the  im- 
mediate stopping  of  the  costs  of  future  international  wars, 
there  can  be  but  one  end,  viz. :  the  confiscation  of  property, 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  that  have  followed  such 
action  in  the  past. 

Our  institutions  have  cost  so  much,  and  are  so  important 
to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  an  example  in  politico- 
social  organization,  that  the  American  people  are  justified 
in  not  only  continuing  their  present  military  program,  but 
should  in  addition  establish  universal  military  training,  for 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  maintaining  on  this  continent 
our  system  of  government  and  our  national  integrity 
throughout  the  world,  pending  our  inducing  the  other  na- 
tions to  join  us  in  the  pro  rata  reduction  of  navies,  and  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  the  submission  of  all  international 
grievances  to  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 


JULIEN  T.  DAVIES 

Memorial  of  a  Leader  of  the  Bar 

By  Joseph  S.  Auerbach 

HEN  asked  to  prepare  a  Memorial  of  Julien  T. 

Davies,  I  at  first  thought  that  our  peculiarly  intimate 
association  as  partners  and  friends  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  might  cause  me  to  write  of  him  too  markedly 
under  the  promptings  of  sentiment,  and  that,  therefore,  an- 
other selection  would  be  preferable.  Nevertheless,  confer- 
ence with  friends,  and  the  reflection  that  not  merely  activ- 
ities in  Court  and  office  are  to  be  recounted  of  a  Leader  of 
the  Bar  who  drops  out  of  the  profession  of  life,  have  per- 
suaded me  that  our  comradeship  need  not  interfere  with 
preparation  of  a  tribute  fitting  to  his  professional  eminence, 
responsive  citizenship  and  exemplary  character. 

In  Mr.  Davies,  Judge  Henry  E.  Davies  reared  a  son  who 
was  to  add  distinction  to  the  name  of  the  father.  And  by 
reason,  of  the  precept  and  example  of  that  father — whose 
memory  to  him  always  was  a  great  possession — of  his  own 
intellectual  equipment  and  the  ennobling  traditions  of  our 
profession,  Mr.  Davies  united  in  himself  those  rare 
qualities  which  made  him  the  fearless  advocate  and  the 
trusted  as  well  as  resourceful  adviser.  Along  with  an 
almost  clairvoyant  insight  into  complicated  questions  of  law 
and  fact  for  elucidation  of  the  truth,  he  had  not  alone  an 
ardent  sense  of  fidelity  to  the  client  but  an  honorable  obliga- 
tion to  the  Court,  of  which  he  never  failed  to  remember  it 
was  his  privilege  to  be  the  candid  officer.  Never  did  noble- 
man appraise  more  jealously  the  proverbial  responsibilities 
of  rank,  than  did  Mr.  Davies  the  compelling  ideals  of  his 
high  calling.  To  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  course 
of  conduct  was  to  be  resolved  against  it;  and  his  whole  life 
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was  a  rebuke  of  the  shallow  cynicism  that  the  law  is  what 
is  boldly  asserted  and  plausibly  maintained. 

That  such  devotion  to  his  profession  was  with  him  a  chief 
article  of  faith,  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  by 
a  quotation  from  his  Address  before  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York  on  the  SOth  Anniversary  of  its  exist- 
ence. On  that  memorable  occasion  he  was  one  of  the  few 
surviving  founders  of  the  Association.  And  though  ex- 
Senator  Root  and  John  Proctor  Clarke,  the  Presiding  Jus- 
tice of  our  Appellate  Division,  were  the  other  speakers,  the 
Address  of  Mr.  Davies  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
what  they  so  acceptably  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  be  taken  from  or 
added  to  this  eulogy  without  detracting  from  its  dignity  and 
fitness. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  work  of  this  Association  during  the  past 
fifty  years  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  naturally  there  arises  before  us  some  mental  conception  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  honor  and  dignity.  Whether  one  contem- 
plates a  lawyer's  life  and  work  from  the  standpoint  of  over  fifty 
years'  experience  or  a  few  months'  trial,  each  member  of  our  pro- 
fession must  feel  that  he  has  been  set  apart  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellows  for  a  peculiar  and  distinct  career  that  demands  adherence  to 
the  highest  standard  of  conduct.  It  is  not  essential  to  claim  by  com- 
parison any  superiority  in  usefulness  or  distinction  of  lawyers  in  gen- 
eral over  those  who  have  chosen  other  spheres  of  activities.  Fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  such  a  claim  might  have  been  put  forth  with 
greater  force  than  now.  The  greatly  increased  productivity  of  the 
world,  due  to  inventions  and  use  of  machinery  and  vastly  greater 
facilities  of  communication  and  transportation,  has  led  to  such  dis- 
tributed possession  of  wealth  and  to  such  ease  in  its  acquisition,  that 
the  brainworker,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  actually  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  broker 
in  legal  business,  must  pursue  thought  for  thought's  sake,  and  cannot 
accumulate  largely,  and  in  a  communit>^  where  the  power  of  money 
is  held  as  most  desirable  and  admirable,  must  necessarily  yield  in  im- 
portance. It  is  enough  for  us  to  claim  that  the  peculiar  features  of 
our  calling  give  to  it  all  the  honor  and  dignity  that  human  nature 
requires  for  complete  satisfaction.  First  and  foremost  among  those 
characteristics  is  the  attitude  of  sympathetic  helpfulness  that  the 
counsellor  must  assume  towards  him  who  applies  for  aid,  who  is 
never  allowed  to  depart  without  receiving  some  thought  that  will 
assist  in  the  disposition  of  the  problem  presented.  Then  comes  the 
intellectual  pleasure  of  the  search  for  truth,  for  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  light  of  reason  and  precedent,  and  the  glow  of 
satisfaction  with  which  a  conclusion  is  reached,  that  satisfies  the 
searcher  and  that  can  be  defended  with  the  strength  of  him  who  is 
thrice  armed  "who  has  his  quarrel  just." 
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Who  can  be  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  exercising  one's  persu- 
asive and  convincing  powers,  be  they  ample  or  limited,  before  court 
or  jury,  or,  as  more  frequently  occurs,  upon  client,  associate  or  oppo- 
nent, in  the  give  and  take  of  consultation  ?  Always  as  a  sworn  officer 
of  the  Court,  always,  whether  in  argument,  trial  of  a  cause  or  consul- 
tation, engaged  as  part  of  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  always  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  composition  of  differ- 
ences and  the  avoidance  of  private  warfare,  always  acting  as  a  helper 
and  a  healer,  what  more  honorable  and  dignified  course  of  life  can 
be  pursued  than  that  to  which  we  have  fortunately  devoted  ourselves? 
In  recognition  of  all  this,  was  this  Association  formed,  has  it  for  fifty 
years  pursued  its  useful  career,  and  God  willing,  may  it  be  continued 
by  our  successors  for  the  years  to  come. 

From  the  day  almost  of  his  majority  and  admission  to 
the  Bar  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Court  Room,  before 
Courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  Appellate  Tribunals, 
where,  not  only  by  profound  knowledge  of  legal  principles 
and  mastery  of  the  facts  but  by  a  general  culture,  he  was 
enabled  to  present  the  finished  as  well  as  the  lucid  argu- 
ment.    Nor  should  such  an  attainment  be  lightly  passed 
over,  for  no  one  can  justly  claim  that  in  respect  of  literary 
quality,  the  oral  argument  of  Counsel  to-day  is,  as  a  rule,  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  advocates  who  were  Mr.  Davies'  con- 
temporaries. While  he  never  indulged  himself  in  rhetorical, 
perfervid  utterance,  he  was  truly  eloquent  in  the  phrase  of 
vigor,  and  precision.    Understanding  full  well  that  the  lan- 
guage of  formal  argument  is  not  wholly  appropriate  for 
colloquial  interchange  of  views,  he  understood,  also,  that 
slovenly  speech  was  to  be  abhorred  always,  and  that  one 
who  persisted  in  cheap  expression  in  or  out  of  Court  was 
likely  to  voice  only  cheap  thoughts.     More  than  once  he 
and  I  have  discussed  the  well-nigh  scandalous  consequences 
of  the  prevailing  slothfulness  in  these  respects.    The  lauda- 
tor temporis  acti  or  the  panegyrist  of  aetas  parentum  is  prone 
to  unduly  eulogistic  estimate  of  the  past.    Yet  concerning 
the  ungrateful  disregard  we  exhibit  for  our  priceless  in- 
heritance of  the  English  language,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  any  statement  approaching  to  exaggeration.    And,  we  of 
the  Bar,  if  quite  candid  with  ourselves,  must  admit  that  the 
ambitious  address  of  many  a  trained  lawyer  today  often 
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seems  to  strive  for  rivalry  and  invite  favorable  comparison 
with  the  jargon  and  slang  of  the  street  corner. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  the 
remark,  for  which  no  slight  justification  exists,  that  Judges 
have  become  intolerant  of  oral  arguments — so  infelicitously 
often  does  the  lawyer  acquit  himself.  When,  however,  the 
forceful,  scholarly  presentation  is  heard,  the  Court  can  be 
relied  upon  to  welcome  the  novel  experience,  as  a  substan- 
tial aid  in  promoting  a  right  determination  of  the  cause  and 
the  preparation  of  the  convincing  opinion.  Our  univer- 
sities boast  of  the  many  things  they  are  teaching  and  of  the 
superiority  of  the  present-day  university  curriculum  to 
that  of  the  College  of  former  years.  Yet  in  the  essential 
matter  of  training  the  undergraduate  for  disciplined  expres- 
sion they  are  lamentably  deficient.  Although  none  knows 
better  than  the  lawyer  that  form  is  of  the  substance  of  things 
— to  the  extent  of  determining  even  the  constitutionality  of 
statutory  enactment — he,  at  times,  gives  little  or  no  adequate 
heed  to  its  influential  effect  upon  the  written  or  oral  argu- 
ment. 

It  was  an  equal  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Davies  in  or  out 
of  Court,  with  his  graceful,  unostentatious  speech  made  pos- 
sible by  a  generous  vocabulary.  For  declamation  was  not 
less  foreign  to  his  nature  than  that  which  is  popularly  char- 
acterized as  special  pleading.  Yet  he  never  permitted  him- 
self to  believe  that  a  cause,  however  worthy,  would  neces- 
sarily argue  itself  or  his  hearer  to  conclude  that  engaging 
conversation  was  a  lost  art.  In  professional  work  he  was  not 
influenced,  much  less  controlled,  by  promptings  of  vanity 
as  to  his  personal  achievement.  He  did  not  even  aim  to 
feature  himself  as  the  accomplished  advocate,  being  willing 
to  sink  his  individuality  in  the  cause  he  was  urging;  and, 
accordingly,  victory  for  the  client  rather  than  applause  for 
himself  was  the  end  sought  for  and  so  frequently  gained. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  important  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Davies  was  engaged  before  the  Courts  of  this 
State  or  the  Federal  Courts  or  to  speak  in  detail  of  his  other 
professional  activities.    A  few  illustrations  will  suffice. 
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In  the  early  years  of  his  practice  he  was  required  to  give 
much  of  his  time  to  the  searching  of  titles  to  real  estate.  He 
was  a  pioneer,  however,  in  recognizing  that  such  work  could 
be  more  acceptably  done  by  corporations  created  to  guar- 
antee, as  well  as  search  titles,  and  he  accordingly  partici- 
pated in  the  organization  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Company,  of  which  he  became,  and  continued  until  his 
death,  to  be  a  prominent  Director. 

His  notable  work  in  matters  of  taxation  attracted  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
an  authoritative  book  on  the  subject.  He  conducted  also 
many  important  litigations  in  this  field,  involving  particu- 
larly taxation  of  the  shares  of  National  Banks;  and  one  of 
the  leading  cases  argued  by  him  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court — Hills  v.  Exchange  Bank — established  the 
right  of  stockholders  to  deduct  indebtedness  from  the 
assessed  value  of  their  shares. 

He  was  Counsel  in  important  cases  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  involving  the  subject  of  insurance,  among 
which  are : 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Cohen,  179  U.  S. 
Phinney  i;.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  178  U.  S. 

Other  well-known  cases  which  he  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  Courts  of  Appeal, 
are: 

Rogers  v.  New  York  &  Texas  Land  Co.,  134  N.  Y.; 
Matter  of  New  York  &  Long  Island  Bridge  Co., 

148N.  Y.; 
Havana  Central  Railroad  v.  Knickerbocker  Trust 

Co.,  198N.Y.; 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.  v,  Evans,  188  Fed.; 
Brushaber  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  240  U.  S. 
Upon  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  in  1884, 
of  which  ex-President  Grant  was  one  of  the  chief  victims,  he 
was  appointed  Receiver  of  its  assets,  a  position  which  he 
held,  and  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with  signal  credit. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  reference  to  his  profes- 
sional life  that  Mr.  Davies  was  a  general  practitioner,  in 
the  old  and  honored  sense  of  the  term.  His  identification 
with  the  vast  number  of  suits  involving  claims  against  the 
Manhattan  Railway  Company  for  damages- by  owners  of 
property  abutting  on  the  streets  occupied  by  the  elevated 
structures  should,  however,  be  specially  referred  to.  To 
carry  on  this  exacting  litigation  he  created  a  special  law  de- 
partment, of  which  he  was  the  active  head ;  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  volume  of  the  work,  it  should  be  added  that 
for  a  long  period  the  calendar  of  our  Supreme  Court  of 
original  jurisdiction  was  congested  with  these  cases,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  tried  at  Special  and 
Trial  Terms,  and  nearly  one  thousand  Appeals  were  argued. 

The  quality  of  the  work,  too,  was  on  a  par  with  its  vol- 
ume, and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  but  for  his  brilliant  efforts 
in  restricting  the  amounts  recovered  against  the  Company, 
its  control  would  have  passed  permanently  from  its  owners 
into  the  hands  of  judgment  creditors.  He  obtained  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Court  of  Appeals  upholding  the  contention 
of  the  Company,  that  benefits  to  abutting  property  should  be 
considered  in  the  estimation  of  consequential  damages.  In 
another  case,  the  correctness  of  the  insistence  by  the  Com- 
pany to  a  prescriptive  right  to  maintain  its  structures  in  the 
streets,  after  twenty  years  of  unchallenged  and  adverse  pos- 
session, was  finally  established.  In  still  another  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  denying  the  claim  of  the  abut- 
ting owner  to  an  absolute  injunction  against  a  third  track 
upon  the  elevated  structure  was  affirmed,  although  it  had 
been  held  that  the  Commissioners  who  authorized  and  ap- 
proved of  the  third  track  had  acted  in  excess  of  their  powers. 
Again,  he  succeeded  in  sustaining,  against  the  formidable 
objections  of  dissenting  stockholders,  the  validity  of  the  so- 
called  Tripartite  Agreement  which  had  made  possible  the 
organization  and  continued  existence  of  the  Company. 

Nor  should  reference  to  his  identification  with  the  re- 
sumption of  business  by  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
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of  New  York  be  omitted,  for  the  circumstance  was  not  only 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  community,  but  in  a  real  sense 
to  the  country  generally. 

In  1907,  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  with  scores 
of  millions  of  deposits,  had  failed  and  a  national  financial 
panic,  which  the  suspension  precipitated  or  materially  con- 
tributed to,  ensued.  It  was  assumed  by  the  public  that  the 
suspension  would  go  the  way  of  similar  suspensions,  and  that 
the  Receivers  would  distribute  what  remained  of  the  assets 
to  depositors  and  stockholders.  A'  Committee  on  Resump- 
tion, however,  was  formed  by  prominent  directors  and  other 
persons  in  the  community,  and  Mr.  Davies,  whose  firm  had 
been  Counsel  to  the  Company,  was  selected  as  its  chief 
adviser.  Very  largely  by  reason  of  his  indomitable  patience 
which  partook  of  genius,  his  tact  and  untiring  and  creative 
energy,  resumption  of  business  by  the  Company  was  brought 
about,  to  be  followed  by  consolidation  with  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company — the  new  company  being  styled  the  Colum- 
bia-Knickerbocker Trust  Company  and  afterwards  the  Co- 
lumbia Trust  Company.  There  had  been  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  financial  institutions  where  a  like  failure  was 
not  followed  by  a  perfunctory  liquidation  of  the  embarassed 
company. 

Though  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Davies'  courage,  its  unique 
quality  may  well  be  emphasized ;  for  it  was  not  only  courage 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  but  in  his  daily  walk  of  life. 
He  and  fear  kept  no  company.  And  it  can  be  as  truly  said 
of  Mr.  Davies  as  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Choate  by  Mr.  Root  in 
his  illuminating  Memorial  Address  before  the  Bar  Associ- 
ation of  the  City  of  New  York:  ^'He  was  wholly  free  of 
any  impediment  of  timidity.  This  quality  did  not  impress 
one  as  being  the  kind  of  courage  which  overcomes  fear,  but, 
rather,  a  courage  which  excluded  fear.  With  him,  no  such 
emotion  as  fear  seemed  to  exist." 

Once  in  a  case  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  where- 
in our  firm  represented  the  defendant  corporation  against 
which  a  mortgage  lien  was  being  foreclosed  by  one  of  the 
prominent  trust  companies  of  this  city,  a  well-known  busi- 
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ness  man  had  been  agreed  upon  as  Receiver  of  the  property 
by  the  respective  parties.  A  disturbing  rumor  made  Counsel 
solicitous  lest  an  equally  well-known  politician  of  not  alto- 
gether savory  record  be  appointed  by  the  Court.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  discontinue  the  action  and  thus 
avoid  the  possibility  of  any  such  calamity.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Davies,  in  company  with  Counsel  for  the  Trust  Com- 
pany, asked  of  the  Judge  before  whom  the  application  came, 
what  was  the  clear  right  of  the  litigants,  that  an  order  of 
discontinuance  be  signed  forthwith.  The  Judge  hesitated, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  declination,  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment, and  his  whole  attitude  was  fairly  substantial  confirma- 
tion of  the  rumor.  Mr.  Davies  pressed  the  point  and — 
announcing  an  intention  to  remain  until  the  application  had 
been  granted — admonished  the  Judge  in  solemn,  unequi- 
vocal language  that  further  hesitation  was  not  prudential. 
Whereupon  the  Judge,  exhibiting  no  little  unseemly  display 
of  temper,  signed  the  order  with  reluctant  pen  and  flung 
rather  than  handed  it  to  Mr.  Davies. 

He  had,  too,  another  kind  of  courage,  such  as  few  men 
have  ever  possessed — that  imperturbable,  stoic  forti'tude 
which  rises  superior  to  the  grief  which  so  often  dries  up  the 
springs  of  endeavor  and  even  hope.  That  spurious  philos- 
ophy of  La  Rochefoucauld,  which  triumphs  over  past  and 
future  evils  but  which  permits  present  evils  to  triumph  over 
it,  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Davies'  creed  of  life.  Three  of  his 
children  died  in  their  youth,  then  Mrs.  Davies,  and  later 
two  grown  sons,  one  a  member  of  our  firm  and  the  other  a 
banker,  after  the  torture  of  long  illness,  and  last,  a  daughter 
very  dear  to  him.  Yet  under  such  cumulative  affliction  he 
did  not  falter  but  found  tranquility,  and  it  may  have  been 
solace,  in  the  stern  summons  of  duty.  And  at  the  end  there 
was  but  one  child — a  beloved  daughter — to  follow  him  to 
the  grave.  Surely  life  to  Mr.  Davies  was  in  some  respects 
a  very  grim  business. 

Tenacious  in  receiving  recognition  of  what  was  due  him 
— over-tenacious,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  some 
modern-day  loose  thinking  on  the  subject — he  was  recipro- 
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cal  in  this  towards  others.  For  no  persons,  however  humble 
of  position,  needed  to  plead  with  him  for  their  rights, 
since  one  of  the  joys  of  his  life  was  to  accord  such  recog- 
nition without  any  plea.  Once  an  office  boy  in  the  employ 
of  our  firm  had  been  called  to  rather  summary  account  by 
Mr.  Davies  for  some  supposed  neglect  or  misconduct.  It 
transpired  that  the  boy  was  not  blameworthy  and  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  Mr.  Davies,  who  thereupon  sent  for  him, 
and,  on  learning  the  facts,  not  only  apologized  to  the  boy  as 
to  an  equal,  but  criticized  him  because  he  had  not  on  the 
first  occasion  insisted  upon  stating  the  facts.  Of  uniform 
courtesy  to  persons  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  Mr.  Davies  never 
neglected  to  extend  to  all  about  him  the  little  amenities  of 
life  which  so  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  forget.  He  loved,  of 
all  things,  to  award  merited  praise,  and  he  would  have  been 
as  willing  to  pick  a  pocket  as  to  appropriate  credit  not  be- 
longing to  himself.  Nor  did  he  ever  fail  of  thoughtfulness  to 
those  who  had  ministered  to  his  success  or  comfort;  and  to 
the  employees  of  his  office  and  of  his  household  he  made  by 
Will  generous  bequests,  varying  with  the  terms  of  their 
service. 

No  worthy  appeal  to  which  he  was  able  to  respond  was 
ignored ;  and  this  generosity  was  of  that  higher  quality  which 
gives  abundantly  of  one's  self.  For  not  a  few  well-known 
lawyers  of  to-day  can  attribute  some  of  their  repute  at  the 
Bar  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Davies  not  only  pointed  out  to 
them  in  youth  the  prudent  way,  but  in  a  true  sense,  through 
sympathetic,  stimulating  counsel,  took  them  by  the  hand 
and  went  with  them  part  of  the  journey.  Moreover,  his 
abounding  charity  was  such,  that  in  all  my  years  of  intimacy 
with  him  I  never  knew  him  wittingly  to  harbor  an  unkind 
thought  or  a  petty  grievance  or  to  utter  an  ungracious  word. 
He  had  no  more  liking  for  professional  altruism  than 
for  any  other  manifestation  of  pretense,  nor  did  he  crave 
a  specious  popularity  gained  so  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
self-respect.  And  though  no  one  more  than  he  loved  the 
exhilaration  of  intercourse  with  friends,  solitude  for  him 
was  peopled  by  a  goodly  company  of  congenial  thoughts. 
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A  man  of  sentiment,  sentimentality  was  repellant  to  him. 
Spiritual  in  thought  and  often  a  dreamer  of  quickening 
dreams,  he  was  practical  always  in  the  best  sense;  and  none 
better  than  he  realized  that  "while  arrows  are  to  be  aimed 
at  the  stars,  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  shot  in  directions 
likely  to  transfix  and  bring  down  something  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  earth."  Accordingly  he  was  able  to  say  with  Walt 
Whitman : 

I  am  afoot  with  my  vision. 

A  well-balanced  man,  he  attained  to  a  discriminating 
judgment  as  to  men  and  things  which  often  seemed  unerring, 
and  conference  with  him  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  his 
associates.  Devoid  of  sympathy  or  even  tolerance  for  new- 
fangled notions,  with  little  or  nothing  but  novelty  to  justify 
their  currency,  he  was  progressive  in  thought  and  deed, 
whilst  holding  fast  always  to  the  principles  and  institutions 
which  had  survived  the  discerning  test  of  Time.  Yet  if  I 
were  asked  to  feature  his  one  distinguishing  trait  of  charac- 
ter it  would  be  his  unswerving  love  and  passion  for  the 
Truth,  with  which  he  would  tolerate  no  paltering  and  no 
compromise.   That  with  him  was  a  religion. 

When  past  middle  life  Mr.  Davies  was  warned  that  his 
impaired  physical  health  due  to  over-work  was  such  that 
he  must,  if  he  wished  to  prolong  his  days,  take  up  some 
diversion  which  would  compel  him  to  be  out  of  doors. 
Thereupon  he  became  an  expert  shot  and  ardent  fisherman. 
Unlike  so  many  intellectual  men  that  yield  to  enslaving  de- 
mands upon  their  requisite  leisure,  Mr.  Davies  drank  deep 
of  the  miraculous  Chalice  proferred  us  by  Nature,  where- 
from  we  may,  if  we  will,  receive  wisdom  and  strength  and 
high  resolve,  with  the  saving  grace  of  serenity  and  joy.  And 
many  were  the  hours  of  delight  we  passed  profitably  together 
as  industrious  idlers  in  wading  a  trout  brook  or  on  a  salmon 
river,  in  the  duck  blind  or  with  gun  and  dog  in  the  field. 
He  heeded  well  the  sanity  of  the  injunction : 

To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine  and  to  take 
The  winds  into  his  pulses. 
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According  to  his  frequently  voiced  hope  he  continued 
always  actively  with  professional  work,  dying  in  the  harness 
of  routine,  as  Emerson  expresses  it;  and  to  the  last  his  mental 
powers  and  resourcefulness  remained  unimpaired,  whether 
in  the  controversy  of  Court  Room,  in  advice  to  client,  or  in 
consultation  with  associates  or  opponents.  Nor  did  the  ad- 
vancing years  bring  to  him  any  of  the  gruesome  thoughts 
catalogued  in  that  uninviting,  spiritless  poem  of  Mathew 
Arnold,  Growing  Old.  On  a  professional  errand  in  Boston, 
he  was  stricken  down  with  pneumonia;  and  afterwards, 
when  near  to  recovery  a  clot  of  blood  gathering  at  the  knee 
— the  recurrence  of  an  old  ailment — was  released,  and  he 
died  of  embolism  of  the  heart.  It  was  at  Phillips  House — 
an  Annex  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital — over- 
looking the  Charles  River  Embankment  and  almost  out  of 
doors  with  window  raised  and  to  the  song  of  birds,  that  the 
end  came  in  the  fullness  of  his  fruitful  years. 

His  burial,  too,  was  with  the  benediction  of  what  Henley 
calls  a  shining  peace.  Of  all  sports  fishing,  perhaps,  was 
most  appealing  to  him ;  and  one  of  our  firm,  who  had  gone 
in  advance  of  others  with  the  flower-car  to  the  family  ceme- 
tery at  Fishkill,  witnessed  this:  An  old  fellow  of  the  vicin- 
age, with  fishing  basket — not  the  creel — on  his  arm,  and  a 
pole — not  a  rod — over  his  shoulder,  and  in  typically  homely 
attire,  was  returning  quite  evidently  from  some  neighboring 
trout  stream.  After  a  significant  pause  he  turned  and  pre- 
ceded the  hearse  to  the  grave;  and  then  with  sympathetic 
mien  and  solemn  step,  he  walked  away.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  this  little  journey  of  the  old  fisherman 
merely  afforded  him  a  short  cut  to  his  home,  but  I  prefer 
rather  to  believe  he  was  present  there  to  wish  a  kindred 
spirit  Good  Luck!  And  when  I  asked  of  the  Rector  of 
Grace  Church — who  had  read  the  commital  service  and  the 
£(ll-embracing  Gladstone  prayer,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  song  of  a  wood  thrush  on  a  near-by  tree — whether  he 
did  not  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Davies,  in  some  way,  some- 
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where,  must  have  known  of  this  touching  incident,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  sure  it  was  so. 

His  life  was  one  of  unremitting  energy — he  would  not 
wish  me  to  say  toil — and  fine  achievement,  with  many  hon- 
ors and  not  a  little  grievous  sorrow.  He  contributed  to  the 
common  weal  from  the  day  when  deserting  his  studies  he 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  to  become  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Grand  Army.  Moreover,  he  manifested  this  virtue  as 
I  once  said,  in  a  Memorial  Address,  the  late  Bishop  Henry 
C.  Potter  had  manifested  it — not  only  during  emergencies 
when  the  volunteers  are  many,  but  likewise  at  ordinary  times 
when  it  seems  often  necessary  to  draft  even  men  of  con- 
science and  power  into  the  public  service.  For  though  he 
neither  filled  nor  sought  to  fill  public  office,  there  was  no 
cause  which  made  for  more  salutary  political  or  social  con- 
ditions that  was  not  sure  of  Mr.  Davies'  cordial  alliance  and 
heartening  co-operation  Throughout  his  life  he  fought  a 
good  fight  and  kept  the  faith;  and  on  the  monument  over 
his  grave  is  to  be  seen  the  Requiem  of  Stevenson,  which 
seems  especially  written  for  him,  and  which  he  loved  so 
much  in  its  exquisite,  stirring  Homer-music  setting. 

Incapable  intellectually  of  giving  credence  to  the  for- 
bidding orthodoxy  of  yesterday,  he  was  reverently  religious ; 
and  his  abiding  trust  in  an  eternal  righteousness  was  dis- 
quieted neither  by  doubt  nor  by  what  must  have  seemed  to 
him,  at  times,  the  untempered  dispensations  of  Fate  or 
Providence.  He  never  permitted  his  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility to  be  daunted  by  public  apathy  or  error;  with  re- 
assuring word  and  hand  he  lifted  up  many  a  man  that  had 
stumbled  and  was  in  sore  need ;  of  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment, under  indictment  by  blatant  or  insidious  demagogy, 
he  was  the  inspiriting  advocate;  he  added  distinction  to  a 
great  profession;  and  after  his  work  was  over  and  he  was 
able  to  leave,  to  that  profession  and  the  community  and  to 
those  who  loved  him  so  much,  the  proud  legacy  of  an  un- 
sullied name  and  an  unimpeachable  example  of  right  think- 
ing and  right  living,  he  laid  down  his  life,  as  the  Requiem 
of  Stevenson  says,  with  a  will. 


THE  ART  OF  TRANSLATION 

By  Frederic  Harrison 

MONG  the  intellectual  advances  of  our  age  none  is 
more  important  than  the  sense  of  a  high  literary 
standard  in  the  art  of  translation.  We  all  now  recognize 
the  critical  part  which  translation  has  to  play  in  general 
literature.  For  all  but  men  of  wide  learning,  much  of  the 
great  literature  of  the  world  is  know  only  by  translation. 
Take  the  supreme  case  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  authorized 
version  formed  the  master  type  of  the  English  language. 
To  the  millions  the  power  of  the  Old  Testament  is  due  to 
the  sublime  effect  of  a  unique  translation  from  the  Hebrew: 
and  to  me  the  New  Testament  in  English  is  grander  than  in 
the  Greek — itself  being  largely  a  translation  of  other 
tongues.  See  how  many  immortal  works  are  known  to  the 
general  reader  only  by  translation:  Homer,  Plutarch,  "Don 
Quixote",  Montaigne,  even  to  many  "Gil  Bias"  and  "Faust". 
But  for  adequate  translations  these  would  be  sealed  books 
to  the  multitude.  It  is  then  of  supreme  importance  to  main- 
tain the  true  laws  of  translation.  And  the  chief  of  these 
laws  are:  one,  exact  rendering  of  the  full  meaning;  two, 
some  echo  of  the  original  form;  three,  clarity,  grace,  and 
vigor  in  the  new  version. 

Now  all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  almost  down 
to  living  memory  in  the  nineteenth  century,  famous  transla- 
tions were  produced  in  defiance  of  the  first  two  canons  of 
translation,  aiming  only  at  clarity,  grace,  and  vigor  in  lit- 
erary English,  neglecting  the  meaning  of  their  author,  and 
substituting  a  totally  different  rhythm  of  their  own.  The 
most  brilliant  example  of  this  was  Pope's  "Iliad".     The 
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life  and  ring  of  these  heroic  couplets  have  carried  the  sub- 
stance of  the  immortal  epic  over  the  world,  but  they  were 
utterly  careless  of  the  Greek  words,  and  alien  to  the  glorious 
roll  of  Homer's  hexameter.  Even  more  alien  to  the  stately 
pathos  of  Virgil  and  the  subtle  melody  of  the  "Aeneid",  was 
Dryden's  version.  The  success  of  both  started  off  translators 
in  the  same  style — Dr.  Francis'  Horace,  Rowe's  Lucian, 
Gifford's  Juvenal,  Hoole's  ^'Ariosto"  and  his  Tasso  — 
^'Translations  by  Several  Bards",  it  was  called — Potter's 
"Attic  Dramatists",  Melmoth's  Cicero,  and  the  like.  The 
aim  was  to  produce  ''an  elegant  version,"  to  imitate  the  point 
and  cadence  of  Pope  and  Dryden  ,the  flow  of  Addison's  or 
Johnson's  prose.  They  made  what  musicians  call  *'varia- 
tions"  of  popular  themes.  The  exact  sense  of  the  original, 
the  harmony  of  its  form,  was  no  business  of  theirs. 

All  this  time  the  great  scholars,  many  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  occupied  themselves  in  collating  texts,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  classics,  usually  in  Latin  and  with  pon- 
derous comments.  They  were  not  troubled  about  fine  ver- 
sions, and  seemed  afraid  of  being  thought  readable.  At  last 
in  1791  Cowper's  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  showed  what  could 
be  done  in  blank  verse  to  render  the  meaning  of  Homer. 
Gary,  in  blank  verse,  opened  to  English  readers  the  idea  of 
Dante's  great  poem,  which,  if  faithful  in  sense,  conveyed 
little  indeed  of  the  profound  music  of  the  Italian.  Then 
Shelley  and  Coleridge  proved  how  the  meter  of  Milton 
could  give  us  adequate  translations  of  such  poets  as  Calder- 
on,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  our  chief  scholars  undertook  the  most  exact  render- 
ing of  the  classics  in  pure  and  graceful  English,  which  was 
at  once  nobly  faithful  to  the  original  and  retained  at  least 
its  dignity  and  life.  George  Long,  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  John 
Conington,  Professor  Jowett,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Andrew 
Lang,  Verrall,  Rogers,  Morshead,  Bywater,  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, Dr.  Way,  J.  W.  Mackail,  Professor  Fowler,  have  given 
us  in  prose  and  even  in  verse,  the  sense  if  not  the  majesty 
of  the  great  books  of  old. 
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In  prose  literature  we  may  almost  claim  for  them  a  com- 
plete success.  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Plutarch, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucian,  are  now  revealed  to  the  mere 
English  reader  in  their  full  sense  and  range — even  Plato, 
in  all  but  his  incommunicable  charm.  For  the  poems  of  the 
ancients  we  can  make  no  such  high  claim.  The  first  and  the 
third  law  of  translation  have  been  achieved — yes!  exact 
meaning,  clarity,  and  vigor.  But  alas!  where  is  the  supreme 
form  of  the  original,  the  music,  the  mystery  of  word,  the 
unforgotten  vision,  the  inimitable  phrase  of  the  true  seer? 
As  Shelley  told  us:  "It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  another 
language  the  melody  of  the  versification;  even  the  volatile 
strength  and  delicacy  of  the  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of 
translation.''  Now  Shelley  wrote  this  as  a  note  to  his  verse 
rendering  of  the  opening  of  Goethe's  "Faust" — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bits  of  translation  of  poetry  in  our  language. 
If  Shelley  could  not  achieve  the  problem,  no  one  else  could. 
Dante  had  said  much  the  same  long  before.  Still,  transla- 
tion of  poetry  has  to  be.  If  the  melody  of  the  original  can- 
not be  transferred,  some  "echo  of  its  form"  must  be  caught, 
for  even  perfect  prose  of  any  sublime  poem  will  always 
strike  us  as  cold — wanting  in  something. 

For  Homer,  as  many  poets  claim  to  be  his  translator  as 
cities  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace.  Pope  caught  some  ring 
of  the  battle  hymns,  but  he  sang  them  in  a  modern  tune  of 
his  own  invention.  Cowper — as  poet,  the  absolute  antithesis 
of  Homer — in  a  modest  and  scholarly  version,  gave  us  the 
sense  of  the  "Iliad",  but  nothing  of  its  majesty  and  fire. 
Then  George  Chapman,  poet  and  scholar,  made  a  splendid 
attempt  to  do  the  impossible  in  a  version  which  revealed  the 
Hellenic  world  to  John  Keats,  we  know,  but  which,  by  its 
unwieldy, seven-foot  rhyming  couplets  reduced  the  "Iliad" 
to  what  was  hardly  English  verse — and  certainly  was  not 
Homer's  hexameter.  He  felt  this,  for  his  "Odyssey"  was 
in  the  five-foot  couplets,  like  Pope's,  and  was  more  like  En- 
glish verse,  but  not  more  like  Homer's.  I  can  read  Cowper's 
"Odyssey";  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  Philip  Worsley's 
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version  of  the  ^^Odyssey"  in  Spenserian  stanza.  All  attempts 
to  put  the  ''Iliad"  into  any  form  of  stanza,  or  any  form  of 
rhyme,  or  into  dactylics,  or  hexameters,  much  less  into  any 
ballad  meter,  are  in  my  opinion  utterly  futile.  If  we  want 
a  translation  in  verse — and  we  do  want  it — I  prefer  Lord 
Derby's  ^'Iliad"  in  Miltonic  blank  verse.  It  has  accuracy, 
dignity,  vigor.  The  Stanley,  at  least,  was  a  chieftain,  a  ruler 
of  men,  an  orator. 

Ancient  poetry  can  be  turned  in  our  blank  verse;  but 
rhyme  is  abhorrent  to  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble snare  in  all  our  attempts  to  translate  either.  The  glory, 
the  value,  of  the  classical  tongues  is  in  the  precision,  subtlety, 
and  parsimonious  use  of  words.  An  English  sentence  must 
use  twice  as  many  words  as  the  equivalent  Latin ;  and  nearly 
as  many  against  the  Greek.  Now,  the  exigency  of  rhyme 
compels  a  translator  to  resort  to  expletives  which  are  not 
in  the  text  he  is  copying.  Hence,  phrases  steal  in,  which 
dilute  and  confuse  the  sense.  Whatever  the  poverty  of  our 
blank  verse,  it  is  free  from  the  seductions  of  rhyme.  Again, 
the  structure  of  our  tongue,  with  crowded  consonants,  crash- 
ing vocables,  and  paucity  of  vowel  endings,  makes  imitation 
of  the  ancient  meters  hopeless.  The  first  line  of  the  "Iliad" 
has  only  five  words.  In  English  there  must  be  ten.  The 
first  line  of  the  "Aeneid"  has  eight  words.  In  English 
there  will  be  fifteen.  The  "Iliad"  and  the  "Aeneid"  are 
composed  entirely  of  dactyls  and  spondees.  In  English 
there  are  no  true  dactyls  nor  spondees.  An  English  dactylic 
hexameter  is  too  long,  too  jumpy,  too  much  of  a  ballad  for 
a  grand  epic.  For  Homer  especially  there  are  excellent 
prose  versions,  in  the  rather  antique  spirit  of  Malory  and 
Browne,  the  "Iliad"  by  Andrew  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers; 
the  "Odyssey,"  by  S.  H.  Bekker  and  Andrew  Lang.  The 
true  Homer  is  embedded  there. 

The  Greek  dramatists  fare  better  in  translation  than 
Homer;  for  their  dialogues  are  mainly  in  iambic  meter,  and 
iambic  is  the  natural  meter  for  English  verse.  A  long  suc- 
cession of  poets  and  scholars  has  given  us  versions  of  Attic 
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tragedies  and  comedies.  Dean  Milman,  Robert  Browning, 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Sir  George  Young, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Way,  have  translated  in  verse  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides.  J.  H.  Frere,  T.  Mitchell,  B.  B. 
Rogers,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  have  made  brilliant  ver- 
sions of  Aristophanes.  In  prose,  the  great  tragedies  have  been 
admirably  rendered  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Dr.  Verrall,  and 
many  others.  To  my  mind.  Dean  Milman's  "Agamemnon," 
Miss  Anna  Swanwick's  Aeschylus,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mors- 
head, are  the  most  like  poetry  in  English.  Browning's 
experiments  in  "Agamemnon"  and  Euripides  would  sound 
horribly  queer  to  a  Greek,  and  the  Agamemnon  of  Fitzger- 
ald is  an  unforgivable  paraphrase.  With  all  the  scholarship 
and  versatility  of  Professor  Murray,  I  cannot  allow  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  the  iambic  dialogue  of  Greek  tragedy.  Rhyme 
fatally  obscures  and  dilutes  the  sense  and  is  alien  to  the 
Pheidian  majesty  of  Aeschylus.  The  Aristophanes  of  B.  B. 
Rogers  is  an  astonishing  triumph  of  the  power  of  English 
verse  to  render  the  dazzling  life  and  riotous  wit  of  the  great- 
est of  all  comic  poets  known  to  man. 

For  Greek  lyric  poetry  I  can  find  no  possible  verse  trans- 
lation, unless  it  be  Calverley's  Theocritus.  But  Pindar  has 
been  admirably  translated  in  prose  by  Ernest  Myers;  and  so 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  have  been  equally  well  given 
by  Andrew  Lang.  So,  too,  the  lovely  lines  of  the  Anthology 
have  been  translated  in  prose  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  When  we 
come  to  Sappho,  translation  is  useless,  except  to  help  us  read 
the  fragments  in  Greek.  The  beautiful  little  book  of  H.  T. 
Wharton,  1885 — "Sappho:  Memoir,  Text,  Renderings, 
Prose  Translation,"  has  more  than  thirty  translations  in 
verse  by  famous  persons  from  Catullus  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
None  of  them  will  do.  The  literal  prose  is  bald  and  life- 
less ;  the  verse  is  mere  modern  prettiness,  more  than  doubling 
the  words  used,  and  losing  all  the  passion  and  fire.  Greek 
lyrical  poetry,  above  all  Sappho's  hymns  and  wails,  can  only 
be  felt  in  their  native  tongue.    As  Shelley  tells  us — "the 
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volatile  strength  and  delicacy  of  the  ideas  escape  in  the  cru- 
cible of  translations." 

And  all  this  is  evident  when  we  come  to  the  Latin  epic 
and  lyrics.  Dryden's  "Aeneid"  offends  against  all  canons 
of  translation  even  more  than  Pope's  "Iliad."  It  is  not  cor- 
rect: is  alien  to  VirgiFs  form:  and  what  vigor  it  has,  is 
wholly  without  grace.  In  his  huge  dedication  Dryden  dis- 
cusses rhythm  and  boasts  about  his  system  of  scansion ;  but 
he  is  blind  to  the  infinite  refinement  of  Virgil's  art,  and  he  is 
deaf  to  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the  inimitable  verse.  How  the 
Mantuan  would  shudder  as  he  joins  Homer  in  the  Elysian 
groves,  could  he  hear  the  sing-song  of  Dryden's  cheap  treble 
rhymes!  Nor  is  Christopher  Pipp's  version  much  better. 
Then  a  great  scholar,  Professor  John  Conington,  having 
made  a  valuable  prose  translation  of  the  "Aeneid,"  must 
needs  turn  it  into  the  short  ballad  meter  of  Scott's  "Mar^ 
mion" — an  outrage  to  the  stately  "andante"  of  Marot.  So, 
Lord  Bowen,  a  brilliant  scholar,  did  six  "Aeneids"  in  a 
dactylic  catalectic  hexameter  of  his  own  invention.  Dac- 
tylics are  impossible  in  English  verse,  as  Tennyson  told  us : — 

"Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameter.'* 

The  only  possible  verse  translation  of  the  "Aeneid"  is 
Miltonic  blank  verse — as  was  true  of  the  "Iliad."  And  this 
has  been  excellently  achieved  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Billson  who 
has  given  a  version  of  the  entire  "Aeneid"  in  blank  verse, 
exactly  line  for  line  with  the  text  on  the  opposite  page 
(2  vols.  4to  1906).  The  book  from  its  size  and  cost  may 
not  be  widely  known.  But  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  type  of  what 
a  verse  translation  of  an  epic  should  be.  x\nd  in  this  meter 
we  have  Tennyson's  magnificent  rendering  of  the  "Iliad" 
VIII.  542-561. 

Munro's  "Lucretius"  is  the  pride  of  Cambridge  scholar- 
ship, and  his  careful  prose  translation  has  opened  to  all  who 
care  to  seek  it  the  mystical  agnosticism  of  the  ancient  world. 
A  good  version  in  blank  verse  has  recently  appeared  by  Sir 
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Robert  Allison.  Robinson  Ellis'  life  work  on  Catullus  has 
been  again  the  pride  of  Oxford  scholarship,  but  his  attempt 
at  verse  translation  is  a  melancholy  mistake.  Roman  lyrics 
are  as  untranslatable  as  the  Greek — perhaps  even  more  so, 
owing  to  the  severe  conciseness  of  the  Latin  tongue.  There 
are  good  translations  of  them  in  prose ;  but  I  cannot  find  any 
real  success  in  verse.  A  prose  version  of  a  lyric  is  like  hear- 
ing a  thrilling  song  strummed  over  a  piano.  Blank  verse 
kills  the  lyric  quality  altogether.  And  modern  rhyme  causes 
constant  dilution  and  variations.  Of  all  lyrics  this  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  Odes  of  Horace.  These  depend  for  their 
charm  on  the  simplicity,  brevity,  precision  of  phrase — the 
"curiosa  felicitas" — the  ^^concinnitas"  of  the  apt — the  only 
word.  A  line  of  Horace  has  to  be  expanded  into  two  lines 
of  English — five  words  become  ten  or  twelve — and  still  the 
exact  connotation  is  exhaled.  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  has  pub- 
lished the  Odes  with  metrical  versions  on  the  opposite  page 
from  some  fifty  authors.  They  are  all  diffuse,  or  obscure,  or 
unmusical — anything  indeed  but  Horace,  in  spite  of  their 
ingenuity  and  care.  Oddly  enough,  where  famous  poets, 
even  Milton  and  Dryden,  quite  misrepresent  or  embroider 
Hoi  ace,  Calverley,  Conington,  Lord  Ravensworth,  and 
Whyte  Melville,  if  they  cannot  hit  the  bull's-eye,  make  a 
close  mark  in  an  ''outer."  As  good  as  any  is  Mr.  Courtauld's 
own  version  of  Ode  I.  9. — "Vides  ut  alta  stat  nive  cardi- 
dum." 

''See!   where  Socrates'  lofty  brow 

Is  mantled  o'er  with  glistening  snow; 
How  with  the  weight  the  forests  bow, 
And  clogged  with  ice  the  rivers  flow." 

Yes!  quite  good!  were  it  not  that  English  needs  twenty-five 
words  to  express  what  Latin  can  put  in  seventeen  words. 
And  then,  the  snare  of  rhyme!  ''Brow"  and  "snow"  are  too 
near  in  sound  to  make  different  rhymes.  And  "flow"  is 
hardly  right  for  "constiterint." 

Mr.  Courtauld  adopts  the  excellent  plan  of  printing  the 
original  on  the  opposite  page,  as  Mr.  Billson  does  with  the 
"Aeneid,"    and    as    Sir   Richard   Jebb   has   done    for   his 
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Sophocles,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Rogers  did  for  his  Aristophanes. 
This  is  the  practice  also  of  the  very  valuable  collection 
known  as  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  which  already  presents 
in  handy  12mo.  volumes  a  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
in  verse  and  prose  with  translation  and  original  on  opposite 
pages.  In  these  neat  manuals  they  whose  ancient  learning 
has  gone  rusty,  and  they  with  whom  it  was  never  quite 
bright,  may  renew,  or  improve,  their  familiarity  with  the 
immortal  works  of  old.  And  there  is  a  recent  book  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Sheppard,  who  arranged  the  Cambridge  acting  ver- 
sion of  the  Oresteia,  I  mean  his  new  '^Oedipus  Tyrannus." 
It  has  the  Greek  on  one  page,  an  exact  translation  on  the 
opposite  page — the  iambics  in  blank  verse,  and  critical 
notes  to  explain  what  in  English  drama  would  be  ample 
stage  directions,  and  divisions  of  acts  and  scenes.  This  seems 
to  me  the  type  of  what  is  wanted  to  illustrate  the  Attic 
tragedies.  And  it  is  the  plan  long  ago  used  by  B.  B.  Rogers 
in  his  Aristophanes  to  which  his  whole  life  was  devoted. 

We  turn  now  to  the  modern  languages,  of  course,  first  to 
Italian,  for  this  was  far  the  earliest  of  the  modern  languages 
to  assume  a  final  and  organic  structure.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio  wrote  a  finished  poetry  and  prose,  when  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Spanish  were  beginning  to  crystallize. 
For  Dante  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  has  been  expended, 
and  many  lives  have  been  devoted  to  illustrate,  explain,  and 
translate  him.  In  prose  versions  a  great  success  has  been 
achieved.  In  1849  John  Carlyle,  brother  of  Thomas,  pub- 
lished a  fine  prose  version  of  the  ^^Inferno."  Since  then  Mr. 
A.  J.  Butler  has  turned  the  entire  Divine  Comedy  into  pure 
and  vigorous  English.  And  Mr.  W.  Warren  Vernon 
has  published  and  republished  in  six  closely-knit  volumes 
the  three  cantos  with  literal  translation  in  sectional  "read- 
ings," and  abundant  historical  and  literary  comments.  The 
prose,  too,  of  Abbe  Lamennais  in  archaic  French  will  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  study  Italian. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the  verse  translations.  Cary, 
Pollock,  Longfellow,  and  many  more,  in  blank  verse  or  in 
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couplets,  do  something  to  give  the  sense  and  the  profound 
rapture  of  the  poet.  But  with  Dante,  as  with  Homer,  it  is  the 
grand  music  of  the  form  which  is  the  mark  of  the  supreme 
poet.  And  the  form  of  Dante's  great  poem  is  more  intricate 
and  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  "Iliad."  Those  who  have 
studied  the  terza  rima  with  its  treble  rhymes,  the  involution 
of  the  tercets,  the  concatenation  and  development  of  the  idea 
where  the  rhyme  sounds  like  an  echo,  of  "the  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,"  "the  hidden  soul  of  harmony" — they 
well  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  reproduce  that  in  another 
language.  Again,  Italian  offers  such  contrasts  to  English — 
one  with  its  musical  words,  ending  in  vowel  sounds,  its 
shrinking  from  a  net  of  consonants,  from  doubled  and 
trebled  letters,  and  harsh  discords,  the  other,  with  all  its 
power  and  life,  proudly  disdaining  languorous  cadences.  All 
this  defies  the  transfusion  of  the  "morbidezza"  of  Italian 
into  the  masculine  and  organ-note  of  our  tongue.  For  that 
reason  I  hold  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  rhyme  or  to  resort 
to  the  meter  of  the  original  to  be  futile.  Cayley,  Plumptre, 
Wright  and  others,  have  used  immense  ingenuity  and  labor 
in  pursuing  a  phantom.  Dr.  Shadwell  tried  the  short  stanza 
of  Marveirs  "Horatian  Ode" — one  pair  of  rhymed  eight- 
syllable  lines,  and  one  pair  of  rhymed  six-syllable  lines. 
Alasl  short  uneven  lines,  rhymed  couplets,  are  far  away  from 
Dante's  majestic  epic  march.  What  English  can  match — 
"Lo  di  che  han  detto  ai  dolci  amici  addio" — or  again — 
"Dolce  color  d'oriental  zaffiro"?    None,  I  trow! 

When  we  come  to  the  Italian  lyrists,  they  have  exercised 
a  masterful  influence  on  our  poetry  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury until  our  own  day.  Dante  and  his  cycle,  his  predeces- 
sors and  his  followers,  Petrarch,  Filicaja,  Manzoni,  and 
Leopardi,  have  been  the  models  of  our  sonneteers.  Dante 
and  those  before  and  after  him  invented  the  sonnet; 
Petrarch  perfected  it  and  settled  its  canons.  A  full  account 
of  these  and  of  this  influence  may  be  read  in  W.  Courthope's 
great  "History  of  English  Poetry"  (6  vols.,  8mo.,  1895- 
1910).     Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  the  Tudor  poets  passionately 
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seized  on  the  general  idea  of  the  sonnet,  fourteen  lines  with 
alternate  rhymes — but  they  did  not  know,  or  could  not  adopt, 
the  strict  Petrarchian  formulas.  These  were — two  quatrains 
of  alternate  rhymes  in  a  very  artful  sequence,  with  only 
two  rhyming  sounds  for  the  whole  eight  lines — then,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  line  a  certain  pause,  with  two  tercets  also 
in  artful  sequence,  with  two,  or  at  most  three,  new  rhymes, 
but  no  rhymed  couplet  at  the  close.  The  Tudor  lyrists  did 
not  attempt  this  most  artificial  and  very  difficult  system. 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  follow  a  different  scheme — viz.,  three 
quatrains  rhymed  alternately,  and  concluded  with  a  final 
rh)rmed  couplet,  so  as  to  have  seven  different  rhymes  in  the 
fourteen  lines,  instead  of  four  or  five.  For  the  first  time 
Milton  wrote  English  sonnets  in  the  true  Petrarchian  form, 
or  very  near  it.  Our  poets  have  been  very  shy  to  fetter  them- 
selves with  those  exotic  rules — Byron,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
Swinburne  have  other  melodies  of  their  own.  But  Words- 
worth, Keats,  Rossetti,  Sir  W.  Watson  have  perfectly  mas- 
tered it. 

I  believe  that  all  attempts  to  imitate  in  English  the 
meters  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  any  poetry  in  dactylic — or  any 
form  that  makes  a  foot  to  consist  of  three  syllables,  will  fail, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  our  language.  Our  words  consist  of 
so  many  knotted  consonants  that  few  words  of  three  syllables 
can  be  pronounced  readily  as  a  single  foot;  and  even  if  a 
dactylic  foot  of  three  syllables  is  made  up  of  short  words — 
a,  in,  to,  the — the  next  word  often  begins  with  thick  conso- 
nants which  in  utterance  cause  a  kind  of  stress.  However 
little  English  verse  regards  quantity,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sense,  the  laws  of  the  human  tongue  assert  themselves  in 
utterance,  and  make  it  difficult  or  unpleasing  to  pronounce 
quickly  syllables  in  which  the  vowels  are  embedded  in  a 
fence  of  consonants.  Who  could  pronounce  as  dactyls,  tri- 
brachs,  or  anapaests,  such  words  as — pleasantness,  down- 
hearted, commandment?  The  best  that  can  be  done  is,  by 
slurring  over  long  syllables,  to  make  them  serve  in  iambic 
or  trochaic  meters.    All  the  great  and  long  poems  in  English 
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are  necessarily  written  in  iambics  with  partial  use  of  tro- 
chees, and  even  they  are  grandly  indifferent  to  quantity. 

Thus,  on  these  grounds  I  hold  that  the  only  practical 
meter  for  English  translation  of  great  poems  should  be  in 
the  unrhymed  blank  verse  which  proves  to  be  so  noble  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson. 

As  to  Spanish  poetry,  with  its  archaic  system  of  asso- 
nance in  lieu  of  what  we  call  rhyme,  there  is  no  need  to 
attempt  '^a  version  in  the  original  meter."  Calderon's  glo- 
rious dramas  have  been  well  translated  by  D.  F.  McCarthy, 
who  has  turned  fourteen  plays  in  successful  English.  The 
eight  dramas  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  his  own  admission, 
are  rather  paraphrases  than  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Span- 
ish. They  are  surprising  examples  of  what  paraphrase  can 
do;  and,  as  he  says,  this  is  rather  fit  for  the  more  homely 
pictures  of  national  habits  than  for  the  imaginative  poetry 
of  Calderon's  greatest. 

Some  scenes  of  "The  Magician"  have  been  nobly  ren- 
dered in  blank  verse  by  Shelley.  Would  that  he  had  done 
more  to  make  English  readers  know  the  poet  who  in  Spain 
filled  the  parts  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  giving  his 
country  the  national  tragedy  and  the  ideal  of  the  national 
religion. 

We  have  been  fortunate  indeed  to  have  abundant  trans- 
lations of  the  great  Spanish  work  of  Cervantes,  for  a  mas- 
tery of  the  difficult  text  of  "Don  Quixote"  is  not  common. 
For  centuries  Jervis,  Motteux,  Smollett,  made  it  known  to 
the  English  reader.  Since  then  J.  Ormsby  and  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly  have  made  scholarly  translations  of  this  immortal 
work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  English  tongue  and 
our  British  sense  of  humor  enable  us  to  put  in  racy  and 
familiar  style  the  broad  and  domestic  vernacular  of  Span- 
ish and  even  of  French  comedy.  This  is  true  also,  I  think 
of  "Gil  Bias,"  which  Smollett  also  translated  and  imitated, 
and  which  can  be  fairly  well  read  in  English  as  in  French. 
And  for  many  readers  this  is  the  case  also  for  Rabelais.    The 
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same  fact  strikes  us  in  our  wonderful  modern  translations 
of  Aristophanes,  whose  plays  bristle  with  swarms  of  strange 
phrases,  wild  compounds  and  all  the  slang  and  ribaldry  of 
the  market  place.  Yet  a  scene  in  Rogers'  version  looks  to  us 
as  obvious  and  as  irresistible  as  a  scene  with  Falstaff  and 
Bardolf. 

As  to  French  poetry,  no  one  ought  to  want  translations, 
and  there  are  hardly  any  to  be  had.  The  grand  tragedies  of 
Corneille  and  Racine  are  neglected  by  those  who  have 
Shakespeare  on  the  brain,  and  no  other  tragedies  allowed  to 
enter — or  else  by  those  who  have  never  witnessed  these  plays 
on  the  French  stage.  It  is  only  there,  not  in  the  book,  that 
the  pathos  and  dignity  of  French  tragedy  can  be  felt.  And 
the  wit,  the  humor  and  horror,  the  truth  of  Moliere  as  the 
great  ^'censor  morum,''  can  only  be  judged  when  we  listen 
to  the  supreme  art  of  French  actors  in  the  "maison  de 
Moliere."  So  I  will  not  trouble  about  translations  of  French 
plays.  There  are  none  of  Corneille,  and  only  one  of  Racine. 
Van  Laun  has  translated  Moliere  well,  but  Moliere  is  only 
himself  in  his  own  house.  And  I  do  not  think  that  any 
English  versions  are  needed  for  the  sparkling  and  fascinat- 
ing lyrics  of  France  —  those  chansons,  epigrams,  rondels, 
which  might  be  expressed  by  a  Russian  dancer  better  than 
by  an  English  versifier.  The  mighty  Hugo  was  almost  too 
much  for  Tennyson  or  Swinburne.  But  Sir  George  Young 
has  made  some  quite  successful  versions  of  selected  odes, 
songs,  and  ballads  of  Victor  Hugo.  I  advise  all  who  have 
valued  them  to  go  on  to  the  original  French. 

If  German  poetry  is  not  read  in  the  original  by  so  many 
and  read  as  easily  as  the  poetry  of  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  German  poetry  and  prose  go  into  our  tongue  more 
readily  and  naturally  than  do  French  or  Italian.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  are  at  home  with  us.  There  is  an  army  of 
translators  of  ^Taust";  Miss  Anne  Swanwick,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  others — all  with  the  dialogues 
and  soliloquies  successful — but  hardly  so  with  Goethe's  in- 
imitable lyrics.    Miss  Swanwick  and  others  have  translated 
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in  verse  Goethe's  other  dramas.  I  have  recently  seen  on  the 
stage  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  in  the  rhymed 
version  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  comparing  it  with 
Goethe's  "Iphigenia,"  also  translated  by  Miss  Swanwick, 
it  struck  me  that  Goethe's  drama,  w^ith  a  different  plot,  was 
a  poem  of  a  far  higher  range,  with  a  more  noble  ideal  of 
woman  and  of  man,  than  the  play  of  Euripides,  which 
withal  would  make  a  more  interesting  melodrama  when 
powerfully  presented  on  the  stage  to  those  who  could  enter 
into  the  extravagant  and  inhuman  mythology  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Pantheon.  Schiller's  dramas  have  been  well  translated 
also.  Indeed  I  find  Coleridge's  version  of  "Wallenstein" 
better  reading  than  Schiller's  German.  The  prose  of  Schil- 
ler or  of  Goethe  may  go  in  English  perfectly  well. 

Heine's  lyrics  are  to  my  mind  as  little  fit  for  poetic  ver- 
sion in  English  as  Goethe's — even  less  so;  for  Heine  has  not 
only  a  rare  gift  of  the  "cantabile,"  but  a  rich  vein  of  that 
verve  which  is  wanting  in  German  ^^geist."  Selected  poems 
have  been  rendered  as  well  as  possible  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  and  others.  Heine's  prose  can  be  read  with  enjoy- 
ment in  English  prose — much  as  we  can  read  "Wilhelm 
Meister"  in  Carlyle. 

In  concluding  these  brief  notes  on  translation  I  would 
only  say  that  the  prose  of  all  languages  can  be — and  has 
been — translated  with  entire  success  in  English  prose.  The 
greater  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany,  can  be — and  has  been — translated  in  blank  verse 
with  all  but  the  incommunicable  music  of  the  original. 
Translations  '4n  the  original  meters"  are  always  doomed  to 
disappointment  from  the  stubborn  quality  of  our  tongue. 
And  the  haunting  lyrics  of  Attic  tragedy,  of  Sappho,  of 
Horace,  of  Catullus,  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  of  the  old 
French  songsters,  of  Heine  and  Goethe,  are  really  untrans- 
latable, inasmuch  as  "the  volatile  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of  translation."  So  says  the 
greatest  of  all  our  translators — Shelley  himself. 


AUSTRIA'S  SITUATION 

By  Dr.  Maximilian  Schiff 

HEN  we  speak  of  Austria  to-day,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  German  Austria,  or  the  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria, comprises  only  that  portion  of  the  German-Austrian 
Alpine  region  which  has  remained  unaffected  by  the  claims 
of  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  The  new  Austria  has  not,  and  does 
not  wish  to  have  any  political  connection  with  the  Empire 
of  the  Hapsburgs;  but,  contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  this 
state  of  six  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants has  been  declared,  along  with  Hungary,  joint  heir  of 
the  old  divided  empire  of  fifty-two  million  souls,  and  has 
had  forced  upon  it  a  legacy  heavily  burdened  with  political 
and  financial  debts. 

In  reality,  the  political  heirs  of  Austria-Hungary  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  Czechoslovakian  Republic  has 
inherited  the  internal  hatreds  and  quarrels  which  poisoned 
the  political  life  of  former  Austria,  and  it  reproduces  with 
its  mixed  compositions  of  Czechs,  Germans,  Slovaks, 
Magyars,  Ukrainians,  and  Poles,  the  heterogeneous  condi- 
tion which  existed  before  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 
Hungary,  under  the  regime  of  ex-Admiral  Horthi,  has 
fallen  heir  to  the  old  creed  of  reactionism;  the  Poles  have 
carried  into  their  new  state,  as  a  legacy  from  their  fore- 
fathers,  the  antagonism  that  existed  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia;  and  Jugoslavia  perpetuates  the  tradi- 
tional friction  which  characterized  the  relations  between 
Italy  and  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 

The  Republic  of  Austria  is  free  from  militarism,  and 
it  does  not  enslave  peoples  of  diverse  nationalities  awaiting 
an  hour  of  deliverance.    The  expenses  of  the  Austrian  stand- 
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ing  army,  the  maximum  strength  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
peace  treaty  as  thirty  thousand  men,  amount  to  only  3.1 
per  cent,  of  the  total  budget,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  expenditure  of  16.7  per  cent,  by  Czechoslovakia,  28.2 
per  cent,  by  Jugoslavia,  and  22.5  per  cent,  by  Hungary. 
In  respect  to  its  composition,  the  population  of  the  Austrian 
Republic  is  ninety-five  per  cent.  German,  which  makes  the 
state  far  more  nearly  homogeneous  than  any  of  the  other 
political  entities  which  have  been  formed  from  the  material 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  A  comparison  of 
the  conditions  created  in  these  various  states  demonstrates  the 
great  injustice  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  placing  upon  the  Aus- 
trian Republic  the  responsibilities  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  it  reveals  the  quiet  and  peace-loving  element  which 
exists  in  Central  Europe  in  the  newly  formed  Austrian 
State.  These  facts  are  confirmed  by  all  the  developments 
in  republican  Austria  since  the  division  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  bloodless  course  of  the  revolution  in  German  Austria 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  terrible  civil  wars  which  raged 
in  Budapest,  Munich  and  Berlin,  and  evidences  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  Austrian  people,  their  high  level  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  circumspect  and  responsible  character  of  their 
leaders.  Although  the  Social  Democrats  controlled  the  situ- 
ation after  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy,  they  were  not  mis- 
led by  the  example  of  their  comrades  in  Budapest;  but  they 
did  their  utmost,  together  with  the  other  parties,  to  fortify, 
socially  and  politically,  the  democracy  founded  on  the  revo- 
lution. Extremists  have  never  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Austrian  Republic,  and  despite  the  demo- 
cratic election  law,  which  grants  suffrage  to  all  men  and 
women  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there  was  not  a  single  com- 
munist in  the  Austrian  Parliament  elected  last  October. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mandates,  the  Nation- 
alist party  has  only  twenty,  while  the  Conservatives  are  rep- 
resented by  eighty-three,  and  the  Social  Democrats  by  sixty- 
six.  Since  the  latest  election,  the  Conservatives  are,  there- 
fore, the  strongest  party  in  Parliament.    Every  possible  at- 
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tempt  has  been  made  to  centralize  the  most  important  gov- 
ernmental spheres  by  naming  experts  as  ministers.  The  sin- 
gle aim  of  both  the  internal  and  external  politics  of  the 
republic  is  to  consolidate  the  achievements  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  represented  by  the  existent  democracy,  thus  laying 
a  foundation  for  the  particularly  difficult  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Austria.  That  the  population  is  eager  to  work  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  January,  1921, 
the  unemployed  amounted  to  only  twenty  thousand,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  were  found  in  Vienna  alone;  while  in 
May,  1919,  the  number  of  unemployed  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand. 

The  state  thus  formed  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Donau 
Empire,  so  vital  a  factor  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order  in  Central  Europe,  is  unfortunately  an  economic  im- 
possibility. Since  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  mountains,  it  produces  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation's requirements  in  cereals,  and  the  problem  of  feeding 
Vienna,  a  city  of  two  million,  proves  especially  difficult. 
Despite  the  enforcement  of  most  limited  rations,  Austria 
has  to  import  annually  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  cere- 
als. With  the  exception  of  the  steel  industry,  which  could 
be  successfully  operated  with  domestic  iron  ore  if  the  neces- 
sary coal  were  obtainable,  there  is  fuel  at  present  for  the 
operation  of  only  one  in  every  ten  furnaces,  all  other  Aus- 
trian industries  are  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  raw 
materials.  The  fuel  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Austria  to-day  possesses  only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  former  Austrian  coal  mines,  and  that  the  mines 
which  she  does  posssess  produce  for  the  great  part  an  infe- 
rior grade  of  brown  coal. 

The  Austrian  Republic  is  therefore  obliged  to  import 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cereals  it  consumes, 
and  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  which  it  requires, 
while  the  exportation  of  its  industrial  products,  even  to-day 
when  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  them  as  a  result  of 
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the  rate  of  exchange,  enables  it  to  pay  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  tremendous  imports.  Thus,  the  total  imports 
in  1920  amounted  to  six  million  tons  as  compared  with 
exports  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  tons.  Aus- 
tria imported  four  million  tons  of  coal  at  a  time  when  twelve 
million  tons  were  required  to  alleviate  the  shortage  from 
which  both  population  and  industries  were  suffering.  The 
foodstuffs  imported — one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
tons  of  potatoes;  two  hundred  and  sixty-thousand  tons  of 
meat;  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  condensed 
milk — were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  population  from 
dying  of  starvation.  Of  the  exports  about  sixty  per  cent, 
consisted  of  wood,  ores,  magnesite,  and  other  minerals. 

The  figures  of  the  1920-1921  budget  are  significant.  They 
reveal  a  total  expenditure  of  seventy-one  billion  kronen 
(about  one  hundred  million  dollars)  as  opposed  to  a  total 
revenue  of  twenty-nine  billion  kronen,  or  about  forty  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  deficit  of  forty- two  billion  kronen  (sixty 
million  dollars)  is  at  present  covered  by  notes  in  circula- 
tion. Of  this  deficit  more  than  twenty  billion  kronen  may 
be  traced  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  state  in  its  effort 
to  lower  the  price  of  flour,  bread,  meat  and  condensed  milk, 
to  a  level  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  economic  and  financial  situation  is,  of  course, 
the  low  and  fluctuating  value  of  the  Austrian  kronen  in  the 
international  money  market. 

What  attitude  do  the  new  national  states  assume  toward 
this  ill-fated  creation  of  the  peace  treaty?  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  Kingdom,  the  national  states,  in  which 
chauvinism  and  nationalism  were  rampant,  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  close  their  frontiers  toward  Austria,  and  in  partic- 
ular toward  Vienna,  which  remained  for  them  the  symbol 
of  the  old  Austrian  Empire.  Political  and  economic  wire 
fences  were  erected  along  the  frontiers  of  German  Austria 
which  caused  more  terror  and  misery  than  did  the  blockade 
during  the  war.  The  methods  employed  by  the  new  national 
states  to  educate  to  the  new  conditions  their  populations, 
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which  still  considered  themselves  socially  and  economically 
allied  with  German  Austria  and  Vienna,  consisted  of  severe 
export  and  import  prohibitions,  most  annoying  passport  re- 
quirements, the  interruptions  of  direct  railway  service,  etc., 
etc. 

Even  to-day,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  passport  exigencies  make  it  more  difficult  to 
travel  from  Vienna  to  Brunn,  in  Czechoslovakia,  which 
requires  a  journey  of  only  two  hours  by  train,  than  to  go 
from  Vienna  to  New  York.  From  the  very  first,  the  Aus- 
trian Republic,  in  its  negotiations  with  the  national  states, 
sought  to  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  blockade.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  neighboring  states,  and  Czechoslovakia  in  particular, 
will  once  more  learn  to  appreciate  Vienna  as  a  commercial 
center,  and  the  Austrian  railways  as  arteries  of  international 
transportation. 

There  are  several  political  and  economic  agreements 
which  are  the  first  signs  of  the  breakdown  of  the  hitherto 
prevailing  prohibition  against  trade  with  Austria.  Doubt- 
less one  reason  for  this  gain  is  that  these  prohibitions  caused 
difficulties  within  the  national  states  themselves.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  further  progress  in  this  matter  will  be  made  at 
a  common  conference  to  be  held  in  the  near  future  in 
Portorose, 

Among  the  neighboring  states,  Hungary  assumes  a  pe- 
culiar attitude  toward  the  Austrian  Republic.  Under  the 
bolshevist  regime,  and  under  the  existing  militaristic  system 
of  the  Imperial  Vice-regent  Horthi,  Hungarian  leaders 
have  constantly  attempted  to  direct  the  internal  politics  of 
Austria  toward  an  adoption  of  the  Hungarian  system.  Con- 
fronted by  Hungarian  political  aims,  which  are  directed 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  the  government  of 
Cze/  }f>sldjiakia,  whose  interests  in  Slovakia  are  endangered 
by  Hungarian  intrigue,  has  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Austrian  government  designed  to  avert  the  common  dangers 
which  might  eventually  arise  from  a  pursuance  of  the  pres- 
ent Hungarian  policies.  The  same  course  has  been  followed 
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by  the  Little  Entente,  which  is  composed  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Roumania,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
Italy.  This  attitude  of  the  neighboring  states  toward  Hun- 
gary has  been  completely  justified  by  recent  developments, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  Easter  trip  of  the  ex- 
Kaiser  to  Hungary. 

Another  much  discussed  problem  arising  from  Austro- 
Hungarian  relations  is  connected  with  the  territory  of  Ger- 
man West  Hungary,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
St.  Germain  treaty,  was  allocated  to  the  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Hungarian  government  is  trying  to  induce  Aus- 
tria to  renounce  wholly,  or  in  part,  this  one  concession  which 
was  granted  her  in  the  peace  treaty.  The  methods  of  persu- 
asion vary  from  promises  of  wheat  delivery  to  politico- 
economic  threats ;  but  Austria,  of  course,  will  not  cede. 

At  the  time  the  peace  terms  were  fixed  the  Allies  clearly 
foresaw  the  difficulties  with  which  Austria  would  have  to 
contend  as  a  result  of  the  stringent  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
The  note  accompanying  the  treaty  reads  explicitly: 

"The  Allied  and  associated  powers  desire,  however,  in  no  way  to 
aggravate  the  unfortunate  position  of  Austria ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
wish  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  help  the  people  of  Austria, 
so  that  they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  situation  and  again 
attain  prosperity." 

Since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  faithfully  acted  in  accordance  with  the  agreements 
therein  contained,  and  has  continuously  endeavored  to  real- 
ize the  promises  conveyed  by  the  note  accompanying  the 
treaty;  in  other  words,  to  develop  her  self-reliance,  which 
must  be  the  essential  force  in  the  reconstruction  of  Austrian 
political  economy.  She  has  held  to  this  course  without  con- 
sidering that  her  fate  is  inextricably  bound  up  wi  h  tl  fate 
of  the  entire  German  people.  All  that  Austria  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  to  date  is  to  obtain  food  credits  for  a 
few  months,  and  to  eftect  a  small,  but  far  from  sufficient 
improvement  in  the  coal  situation. 
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Austria  needs,  above  all,  extensive  co-operative  credits 
which  would  enable  the  young  state  to  adjust  its  economic 
condition  to  its  needs.  This  was  indeed,  the  chief  item  in 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission for  Vienna,  Sir  William  Goode;  but  the  attempt 
was  frustrated  when  the  Allied  powers  declared  that  they 
were  unable  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Austrian  government.  In 
London,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Dr.  Mayr,  also  failed  to 
obtain  results  in  this  connection;  in  fact,  he  could  not  even 
persuade  the  Allies  to  abandon  their  rights  expressed  in 
paragraph  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  which  reads  essen- 
tially as  follows: 

"Subject  to  exceptions,  which  can  be  allowed  by  the  reparations 
commission,  the  entire  domain,  and  first  of  all  the  sources  of  revenue 
of  Austria,  will  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  reparations  and 
all  other  expenses  that  may  result  from  the  peace  treaty." 

The  only  concession  made  by  the  Allies  is  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  general  mortgage  for  a  number  of  years  not 
yet  fixed.  Should  the  plan  recently  discussed  in  London  be 
put  into  effect,  it  would  give  Austria  a  private  export 
credit  by  mortgaging  duties,  all  revenues  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly  and  eventually  other  state  monopolies,  which 
would  have  to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  Allied 
financial  committee;  but  the  only  practical  benefit  obtained 
by  the  Austrian  people  would  be  the  averting  of  the  food 
crisis  for  another  few  months.  To  postpone  the  food  crisis, 
however,  is  no  remedy  for  the  economic  condition  in  Aus- 
tria; in  any  event,  it  is  surely  not  commensurate  with  the 
promises  made  by  the  Allied  note :  "To  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  the  Austrian  people  so  that  they  may  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  situation  and  again  attain  prosperity.'' 

The  fact  that  the  Austrian  government  has  learned  in 
London  that  it  cannot  rely  upon  being  granted  credit,  means 
that  the  Entente  is  unable  to  make  this  assurance  a  reality 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here,  as  in  all  questions  connected  with  the  execution  of 
the  peace  treaty,  it  pains  Austria  to  realize  the  complete  ab- 
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sence  of  America's  influence.  Since  the  United  States  with- 
drew its  representative  from  the  Reparations  Commission, 
the  arbitrator  who  acted  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  has  been  absent. 

The  realization  of  the  economic  disaster  which  has  been 
caused  in  Central  Europe  by  the  division  of  the  old  and 
united  territory  of  Austria- Hungary,  has  caused  French 
opinion  to  favor  the  union  of  these  new  states  into  a  closely 
related  economic  confederation — the  so-called  Donau  Con- 
federation. This  idea  has  found  immediate  support  from 
those  who  favor  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  who 
see  in  an  economic  community  the  possible  germ  of  a  poli- 
tical confederation  which  would  form  a  basis  for  a  new 
monarchy.  These  political  designs  will  meet  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  National  States,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hungary,  are  opposed  to  a  return  to  the  old  order. 
For  Czechoslovakia,  in  particular,  quite  aside  from  poli- 
tical considerations,  the  Donau  Confederation  is  economic- 
ally impossible,  since  the  Czechs  are  expending  every  effort 
to  protect  their  industries  from  Austrian  competition.  Italy 
also  would  see  her  safety  menaced  by  a  resurrection  of  the 
old  Donau  Empire,  even  in  the  form  of  an  economic  com- 
munity, and  there  is,  therefore,  little  chance  that  this  plaa 
will  ever  be  carried  out. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  Aus- 
tria cannot  exist  alone  without  adequate  assistance,  and,  as 
this  help  cannot  be  given,  nothing  remains  but  to  allow  Aus- 
tria to  escape  from  her  unfortunate  position,  by  sacrificing 
the  economic  autonomy  imposed  by  "inalienable  indepen- 
dence," and  by  joining  herself  to  the  great  economic  territory 
of  the  German  Republic.  It  is  certainly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts  to  characterize  a  union  of  this  kind  as  a  pan- 
German  movement  of  expansion,  and  it  is  highly  unfair  to 
consider  this  question  from  a  nationalistic  point  of  view. 
The  essential  fact  is  that  Austria  isolated  is  economically 
impotent.     Of  course,  there  are,  also,  national  impulses 
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toward  this  union,  springing  from  the  community  of  intel- 
lectual life,  history,  and  race,  which  is  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
every  nation.  The  American  people,  by  their  announcement 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  have  recognized  this 
factor  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  for  the  formation  of  a 
state;  and  what  was  granted  to  Italy,  Poland,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Roumania  as  a  national  right,  cannot  for  long  be  denied 
to  the  German  people. 

The  dominating  motive  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  as  in  an 
individual,  is  the  instinct  of  self  preservation,  and  this  and 
nothing  else  is  the  reason  that  Austria  wishes  to  join  Ger- 
many. The  great  masses  of  Austrians  desire  nothing  but 
bread,  work,  peace  and  their  place  in  the  great  community 
of  civilized  humanity.  To-day,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
agree  on  this  matter  as  required  by  paragraph  eighty-eight 
of  the  peace  treaty.  French  politicians,  who  are  guided  only 
by  the  one  desire  of  weakening  Germany  by  every  possible 
means,  will  never  consent  to  the  union.  For  this  reason,  the 
French  politicians  have  condemned  the  Austrian  Republic 
to  independence,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  an  appeal  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  Austria  is  a  member,  would 
have  the  desired  results. 

The  Austrian  people  did  a  great  wrong  in  the  war:  the 
men  were  more  afraid  of  prison  and  the  gallows  than  of 
the  bullets  of  their  enemies;  the  women  were  compelled  to 
give  their  sons  as  cannon  fodder;  they  must  suffer,  because 
they  had  more  faith  in  the  Hapsburg  dictators  than  in  their 
own  convictions.  The  children,  also,  must  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  their  parents,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  three  hundred 
thousand  underfed  children  of  Austria,  who  are  at  the  mercy 
of  rickets  and  consumption. 

The  United  States  of  America  must  soon  decide  on  its 
attitude  toward  the  treaty.  The  just  and  noble-minded 
American  people  will  certainly  realize  that  by  the  acts  of 
their  representative,  President  Wilson,  they  are  responsible 
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for  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  agreement  of  St.  Ger- 
main is  also  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  American 
people;  the  help  promised  Austria,  in  the  note  accompany- 
ing the  Treaty,  was  also  promised  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  promise  Austria  builds  her  greatest  hopes. 
If  the  financial  situation  in  general  is  such  that  the  help  so 
solemnly  promised  cannot  be  offered,  the  United  States  W\\\ 
certainly  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  peace 
treaty.   This  is  the  firm  hope  of  Austria. 

There  is  nobody  in  Austria  who  does  not  think  with 
great  gratitude  of  all  that  America  has  done  for  him:  the 
salvation  of  our  children  is  America's  greatest  achievement. 
All  these  charitable  activities  of  the  American  people  are 
most  brilliant  manifestations  of  the  solidarity  of  human  in- 
terest; but  there  is  something  still  higher  than  giving  for 
charity,  and  that  is  to  create  a  condition  whereby  charities 
are  no  longer  necessary. 


SHADOWS 

By  Ben  Ray  Redman 

I  who  have  dreamed  so  many  dreams 
Of  shadowed  hills  and  lonely  places. 
Of  fragrant  nights  when  mellow  beams 
Fitfully  light  the  soft  cloud  faces; 
I  who  have  dreamed  of  splashing  streams^ 
Where  tree  with  thicket  interlaces. 
Of  lakes  where  trembling  water  seems 
Full  glad  to  meet  the  wind's  embraces ; 
I  who  dwell  where  the  city  teems, 
Must  I  always  live  in  a  land  of  dreams? 


A  NATIONAL  NEED 

By  John  E.  Milholland 

"I  gave  much  thought  to  the  use  of  the  Pneumatic  Tube 
System  and  installed  it  only  after  I  had  thoroughly  proved 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  such  a  rapid,  safe  mail  service  in 
any  other  way." 

— John  PFanamaker,  former  Postmaster-General, 

VERY  American  believes  that  America  leads  the 
world  in  applying  science  to  practical  ends.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Europe  fully  matches  us  in  this  respect,  and  even 
on  occasion  goes  forward  while  we  go  backward.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  steady  progress  of  underground  transporta- 
tion of  mail  in  Europe  contrasted  with  the  amazing  aban- 
donment of  that  system  in  the  United  States. 

Away  back  in  the  Victorian  era,  pneumatic  mail  tubes 
were  introduced  in  the  Chief  European  capitals.  To-day, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Rome  have 
hundreds  of  miles  of  these  efficient  devices.  America  took 
the  lead,  however,  in  1893,  and  held  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  a  type  of  tube  far  superior  to  anything  in 
Europe.  This  system  consists — I  use  the  present  tense  writ- 
ing of  the  physical  properties  because  they  exist  to-day, 
ready  for  resumed  use  on  a  week^s  notice — of  double  lines 
of  iron  tubes  under  the  streets,  skilfully  designed  dispatch- 
ing and  receiving  apparati,  special  types  of  air  compressors 
at  each  connected  post  office,  and  cylindrical  steel  containers 
which  were  shot  through  the  tubes  at  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
The  inside  diameter  of  each  container  is  eight  inches;  the 
length,  twenty-one  inches.  This  great  size  gave  the  Amer- 
ican tubes  their  distinctive  superiority  over  the  European, 
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which  are  but  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  used 
only  for  telegrams  and  comparatively  small  classes  of  mail 
paid  for  at  special  rates. 

The  distinctive  American  achievement  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  tube  system  capable  of  forwarding  economically 
all  first-class  mail.  Yet  though  European  nations  extend 
their  tubes  even  while  planning  huge  mail  and  merchandise 
tunnels,  the  American  system,  of  vastly  greater  capacity, 
flexibility  and  utility,  was  abandoned  before  even  an  ap- 
proach was  made  to  the  tunnel  system! 

The  American  pneumatic  mail  tube  is  one  of  the  really 
great  inventions  of  the  age,  so  recognized  by  the  highest 
authorities  when  the  Franklin  Institute  awarded  its  in* 
ventor,  Mr.  Batchellor,  the  John  Clark  Medal  "for  great 
inventions." 

It  was  that  great  constructive  genius,  John  Wanamaker, 
then  Postmaster-General,  who,  in  1893,  invited  inventors 
and  capitalists  to  demonstrate  that  mail  could  be  carried 
underground.  Only  one  group  had  the  practical  system  and 
the  necessary  faith.  At  no  cost  to  the  Government  a  line  was 
laid  and  operated  for  a  year.  So  convincing  was  its  success 
that  the  Government  gave  a  contract  and  invited  extensions. 
Eventually  there  were  built  fifty-six  miles  of  double  tubes 
in  six  cities — New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Every  extension  was  invited  by  the  Government  follow- 
ing a  rigid  investigation.  Nothing  was  ever  so  thoroughly 
investigated  as  the  pneumatic  tubes.  And  no  public  utility 
ever  came  through  investigations  so  completely  vindicated. 
Congressional,  technical  and  Post  Office  Departmental  Com- 
mittees in  1899,  1905,  1908,  1914  and  1918  approved  the  sys- 
tem in  enthusiastic  terms.  A  Congressional  Committee,  in 
1900,  after  granting  every  claim  for  the  tubes,  illogically 
recommended  their  discontinuance;  but  such  a  protest  arose 
from  the  business  world  that  in  a  year  they  were  again  in 
use,  every  member  of  Congress  voting  for  their  restoration. 
In  1901  a  committee  of  business  and  technical  men  appointed 
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by  Congress  presented  a  report  which,  from  the  standing  of 
its  sponsors — President  Search  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Professor  Thurston  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Chief  Engineer  Manning  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  Mr.  Mead  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, the  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Public  Build- 
ings, and  several  eminent  consulting  engineers  —  forever 
established  the  worth  of  the  pneumatic  tubes. 

Private  capital  invested  in  the  tubes  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Government  would  either  amortize  the  contracts 
or  purchase  them  when  their  utility  was  demonstrated.  In 
1914a  Congressional  Committee  presented  a  majority  report 
recommending  purchase,  but  in  the  face  of  a  minority  report 
which  advised  against  the  purchase  without  denying  the 
value  of  the  system,  no  action  was  taken. 

In  1913  the  tube  system  began  to  be  attacked.  Behind 
the  attack  was  a  mail-truck  contractor  who  coveted  the  prof- 
its to  be  derived  from  carrying  in  trucks  what  the  tubes 
carried  underground.  His  career  ended  abruptly  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  two  postal 
employees  whom  he  had  bribed  to  destroy  evidence  of  delays 
to  mail  trucks. 

But  now  began  the  campaign  of  Postmaster-General  Bur- 
leson to  destroy  the  tubes — the  most  bitter,  insensate,  dishonest 
campaign  ever  waged  by  a  public  official  or  against  a  public 
utility.  A  committee  of  "postal  experts"  was  set  to  work  on 
one  more  investigation.  These  so-called  "postal  experts" 
were  merely  post-office  inspectors,  that  is  to  say,  detectives. 
That  they  were  appointed  not  to  investigate  but  to  condemn, 
became  evident  when  in  each  city  they  visited,  inspired 
stories  appeared  in  the  press,  before  the  "investigation"  even 
began,  that  the  tubes  would  be  abolished,  because  motor 
trucks  could  do  the  work  better.  And  wherever  the  commit- 
tee went,  they  were  accompanied  by  an  agent  for  a  motor- 
truck company,  who  had  been  made  a  "special  expert"  in 
the  department,  by  executive  order  of  President  Wilson,  on 
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recommendation  of  Burleson,  over  the  protest  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission! 

This  sinister  'investigation"  culminated  in  1916  in  a 
report  which  flew  in  the  face  of  all  previous  judgments  of 
the  tubes,  and  was  based  on  "tests"  and  "comparisons"  so 
disingenuous  that  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
and  a  special  committee  representing  every  business  organ- 
ization in  Philadelphia,  literally  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  answer  of  Congress  was  the  appointment  of  yet  an- 
other Joint  Commission,  consisting  of  Senators  Bankhead, 
Hardwick  and  Weeks  and  Representatives  Bell,  Rouse  and 
Steenerson.  Independent  of  their  own  personal  experience 
as  members  of  the  Post  Office  Committees  of  Congress,  they 
retained  one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  research  engineers 
in  America.  The  engineers  and  five  of  the  Commission  con- 
curred in  a  report,  in  1918,  completely  demolishing  every 
charge  inspired  by  Burleson,  proclaiming  the  tubes  "neces- 
sary for  proper  postal  service",  and  recommending  their 
purchase.  Mr.  Rouse,  a  lone  minority,  made  a  report  which 
was  merely  a  re-arrangement  of  the  "postal  experts'  "  docu- 
ment! 

The  climax  of  this  tragedy  of  governmental  sabotage  was 
dramatic.  On  one  side  was  the  Pneumatic  Tube  System, 
built  at  the  Government's  urgent  solicitation,  tried  in  the 
fire  of  ten  investigations,  and  proved  by  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  unequalled  service.  Actively  supporting  it  was 
every  chamber  of  commerce,  board  of  trade  and  business 
organization  in  the  chief  cities;  the  mayors,  councils  and 
aldermen  and  traffic  authorities  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston;  the  New  York  State  Legislature; 
every  real  postal  expert;  and  every  newspaper  in  the  tube 
cities,  and  many  elsewhere.  On  the  other  side  stood  Albert 
Sidney  Burleson,  who  candidly  admitted  to  a  United  States 
senator,  "I  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  the  tubes,"  but 
was  determined  to  reduce  the  postal  facilities  of  a  combined 
population  of  fifteen  million  to  the  level  of  his  home  town  of 
Waco,  Texas.     Supporting  him  were  the  "experts"  whom 
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he  had  forced  to  report  according  to  his  order.  In  the  back- 
ground lurked  a  certain  motor  truck  company,  whose  agent 
had  been  made  a  "special  expert''  of  the  Department,  and 
whose  trucks  were  bought  by  the  score  even  though,  as  Sen- 
ator Townsend  revealed  in  a  Senate  Resolution,  their  bids 
were  twenty-eighth  above  the  lowest! 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  of  1918  carried  a 
temporary  appropriation  for  tube  service  and  a  provision 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  a  valuation 
for  purchase  of  the  system.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  in  the 
House  the  tremendous  power  then  wielded  by  Burleson 
came  within  one  vote  of  defeating  the  tube  paragraph.  One 
vote,  however,  is  a  majority,  and  the  fight  seemed  won.  Then 
came  the  bolt  from  Olympus.  The  President,  whom  Bur- 
leson had  served  so  assiduously,  vetoed  the  appropriation 
bill  in  a  message,  condemning  the  tubes — a  wholly  unprece- 
dented action.  With  only  thirty-six  hours  left  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  World  War  at  its  worst  and  Woodrow  Wilson  su- 
preme at  Washington,  Congress  was  compelled  to  repass 
the  bill  with  the  tube  provision  left  out — and  at  midnight, 
June  30,  1918,  this  utility's  matchless  career  of  usefulness 
came  to  an  end — temporarily. 

The  national  disgrace  of  the  action  became  apparent 
when  the  President's  veto  message  was  analyzed.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Wilson  knew  nothing  about  the  tubes.  He  did  not 
write  a  line  of  the  message.  He  had  simply  signed  what 
was  put  before  him  when  the  favorite  of  his  Cabinet  made 
a  supreme  appeal  to  him.  For  every  statement  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  taken  bodily  out  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  "postal  experts",  often  in  the  exact  phraseology, 
down  to  the  commas  and  periods ;  and  every  statement  had 
therefore  long  since  been  refuted  and  been  made  a  laughing- 
stock by  the  reports  of  the  Joint  Commission  and  its  engi- 
neers, of  the  Merchants'  Association,  and  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Business  Associations  Committee. 

That  Burleson  and  his  assistants  proposed  to  make  this 
blow  final,  was  shown  by  the  subsequent  attempt  to  tear  the 
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costly,  intricate  compressing  machinery  out  of  the  postal 
stations.  The  tube  companies  had  voluntarily  removed  their 
terminal  apparatus  from  Post  Office  floors,  where  it  might 
be  in  the  way;  but  the  compressing  machinery  was  in  sub- 
cellars  dug  by  the  tube  companies  and  impossible  to  use  for 
anything  else.  It  was  in  no  one's  way  and  only  a  spirit  which 
was  characterized  as  ^^the  wildest  Bolshevism"  dictated  the 
attempt  to  throw  this  perfected  scientific  apparatus  on  the 
junk  heap.  Once  more  the  business  community  rallied  to 
the  defence  of  the  tubes,  led  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  cabled  its  protest  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
even  as  he  sat  among  the  mighty  at  Versailles,  and  the  hand 
of  destruction  was  stayed.  Congress  subsequently  directed 
that  the  machinery  be  not  molested,  and  today  another  Joint 
Congressional  Commission  is  investigating  the  pneumatic 
tubes,  and  already  it  is  said  that  its  engineers  have  found 
that  in  New  York  the  system  was  99.79/100  per  cent  per- 
fect, and  should  be  purchased  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment! 

Ten  pounds — twelve  pounds — of  mail,  or  a  single  letter, 
was  dispatched  with  equal  speed  and  surety  by  the  tubes, 
and  with  equal  economy,  for  the  service  cost  less  than  a 
tenth  of  a  mill  per  letter. 

Is  anyone  proposing  to  tear  up  subways  and  return  to 
horse-cars?  That  would  be  just  as  sane  as  shutting  down 
the  tubes  and  forcing  twenty  five  million  pieces  of  mail 
which  could  have  swift,  sure  underground  service,  to  take 
their  chances  on  the  surface,  where  as  everyone  sees  and  as 
the  Post  Office  time  schedules  admit,  trucks  cannot  make 
more  than  from  four  to  seven  miles  an  hour. 

Our  once  proud  mail  service  has  been  wrecked  by 
^'Burlesonism."  But  the  people  very  emphatically  repudi- 
ated Burlesonism  along  with  Wilsonism.  They  gave  the 
Republican  Party  a  mandate  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Post  Office. 


AROUND  THE  EDITORIAL  TABLE 

I  ESPITE  the  fact  that  the  theatre  is  an  almost  essen- 
tial part  of  the  life  of  the  American  people,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  more  thoughtful  American  people 
look  on  it  with  distrust,  many  with  acute  disrespect,  and 
some  with  fear.  The  deeper  reasons  for  this  distrust  and 
dislike  are  never  touched  except  by  those  who  assume  to  be 
bold — and  brazenly  and  frankly  declare  that  questions  of 
morality  have  no  place  in  the  theatre.  The  usual  retort  is 
that  our  people  are  provincial,  as  if  that  were  some  form  of 
insidious  and  undefined  vice. 

For  a  long  time  the  standard  objection  to  the  drama  of 
Augier,  against  Dumas  fils,  against  the  host  of  others,  in- 
cluding Ibsen  himself,  was  that  they  discussed  moral 
questions  on  the  stage.  The  curious  brood  begat  by  this 
attitude  would  indicate  that  if,  after  all,  morality  has  no 
place  in  the  modern  theatre,  a  policeman  has  a  place  and 
distinct  function.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  years  of  associa- 
tion with  dramatic  critics,  we  believe  that  what  the  average 
play  being  produced  in  America  needs,  is  not  so  much  a 
criticism  from  the  gentlemen  who  write,  as  a  police  report. 
If  any  other  argument  were  needed  for  this  statement  it  is 
the  fact  that  most  plays  deal  with  subjects  that  come  more 
naturally  under  the  survey  of  the  police,  than  they  do  under 
the  purview  of  the  talented  baseball  writer  who  happens  to 
be  writing  about  the  theatre,  and  whose  knowledge  of  crime 
was  supposed  to  be  nil,  until  it  was  found  that  even  baseball 
required  a  Federal  Judge  to  keep  it  from  degenerating  into 
some  kind  of  a  criminal  sex  problem. 

Within  the  past  seven  days  we  have  seen  two  plays, 
which  is  quite  a  sufficient  drain  on  a  normal  man's  vitality 
and  patience,  unless  one  happens  to  belong  to  that  great 
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brigade,  the  expense  account  audience,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Percy  Hammond,  probably  the  ablest  of  dramatic  critics  in 
America,  who  unfortunately  takes  himself  far  too  lightly, 
and  who,  if  placed  in  New  York  instead  of  Chicago,  might 
be  able  to  check  most  of  our  dramatic  iniquities  at  their 
source. 

The  first  play  was  "Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  and  was  touted 
to  us  as  a  supreme  effort,  the  additional  reason  for  its  worth- 
whileness  being  that  it  was  put  forward  by  the  Theatre 
Guild,  which  was  supposed  to  be  showing  such  unusual 
intelligence  in  the  selection  of  plays  that  even  Mr.  Abe 
Erlanger — who  in  the  days  of  old  at  least  had  the  virtue 
of  picking  his  own  plays — was  being  driven  into  selecting 
plays  produced  by  this  self-same  Guild. 

"Mr.  Pim"  is  an  English  farce  of  the  most  mechanical 
variety,  written  on  the  lowest  intellectual  level  without  a 
situation  or  a  characterization  that  is  not  threadbare.  The 
play  was  acted  in  an  atrocious  high  key,  due  doubtless,  to 
a  bad  director,  with  the  result  that  there  was  more  laughter 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  in  ten  minutes  than 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  audience  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas'  "Nemesis"  at  the  Hudson 
Theatre  was  our  second  effort.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  only  man 
writing  for  the  American  stage  today  who  speaks  out  of  a 
full  intellect  and  a  ripe  understanding  of  life  and  its  morali- 
ties. His  writing  shows  him  as  little  influenced  by  French 
manners  or  Norwegian  atmosphere  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  either,  though  here  and  there  he  has  conceded  to  popular 
taste,  still  hewing  rather  steadily  to  his  own  line.  Off  hand 
we  would  say  that  he  represents  America  in  the  drama  as 
does  Pinero,  England,  and  Brieux,  France.  His  fault,  if 
it  is  a  fault,  is  that  he  is  more  American  than  Pinero  is 
English  or  Brieux  is  French — both  are  distinctly  Nor- 
wegian. Both  are  provincial  in  a  world  sense,  whereas 
Thomas  has  kept  always  a  healthy  mid-continental  view- 
point, the  middle  west  view  point,  which  after  all  is  much 
saner  than  that  of  the  east  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Unfortunately    plays    are    financed    and    their    success 
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decided  in  New  York,  and  the  country  at  large  for  which  he 
writes  has  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  them.  What  a 
clamor  there  would  come  from  New  Yorkers  if  plays, 
instead  of  being  produced  in  New  York,  had  their  openings 
in  San  Francisco,  and  if  the  San  Francisco  critics  decided 
that  there  was  no  use  in  New  York  seeing  plays  that  were  in 
their  judgment  a  failure. 

All  of  which  might  indicate  that  it  would  be  a  better  day 
for  America  if  plays  were  started  on  their  career  in  some 
such  mid-country  city  as  Chicago,  and  Chicago  verdicts 
decided  for  the  country,  rather  than  the  "expense  account" 
audiences  of  New  York. 

Our  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  never  written 
a  play  of  protest,  and  "Nemesis"  is  such  an  absorbing  play 
that  it  may  be  that  he  wrote  it  out  of  the  joy  of  creation,  but 
to  us  it  is  a  virile  protest  against  the  cheap,  vulgar  immor- 
ality of  the  day,  and  his  fellow  dramatists.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as 
Emerson  himself,  could  have  written  this  play  without 
having  in  mind  some  indignation  over  the  slur  that  is  nightly 
cast  in  our  theatre  on  American  women.  We  believe  that 
the  American  women  on  the  whole  are  virtuous  and  decent, 
and  yet  if  you  should  take  the  majority  of  plays  now  running 
in  New  York  theatres  as  any  kind  of  a  cross  section  of  life, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
women  of  the  day  look  on  virtue  as  a  bore,  and  treachery  to 
the  husbands  who  have  provided  them  with  homes  and 
shelter  and  luxury,  as  smart  and  fashionable. 

However  smart  this  idea  may  be  regarded  in  New  York, 
it  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Much,  however,  as  we  are  susceptible  to  New  York,  we 
know  that  its  influence  is  not  of  the  healthiest.  True  it  is 
that  this  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  New  York.  Just  as 
Brieux  pointed  out  in  "La  Francaise",  Paris  is  not  France, 
so  to  many  decent  people,  Broadway  is  not  New  York.  And 
yet,  like  many  others  who  live  within  its  confines,  we  are 
continually  pestered  by  those  from  without  the  city  who 
believe  that  we  lead  a  dull  life  because  we  never  go  to  the 
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abominable    "Follies,"   or   the   other   absurd    productions 

where  bovine  intellects  gaze  wonderfully  on  a  lot  of  naked 

and  over-painted  cows. 

V         •jp         *p         ^ 

American  motorists  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
wise  and  the  stupid.  The  most  virulent  of  the  latter  is  that 
Sunday  species,  who  once  in  the  seven  days  goes  forth 
through  the  flowering  countryside,  seeking  with  atrophied 
intellect,  what  he  may  devour — or  pluck — with  only  that 
unintelligent  appreciation  of  beauty  which  proves  its  even- 
tual destruction.  The  common  dogwood  (Cynoscylon 
Floridum)  is  such  a  beautiful  harbinger  of  Spring  that  it 
seems  almost  a  shame  that  one  should  have  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  its  protection,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  east  the  onslaught  on  its  blos- 
soms by  thoughtless  persons  may  mean  eventually  its  extinc- 
tion. 

No  one  is  more  thoughtless  than  the  city  person  who 
does  not  realize  that  after  fall,  the  flower  bears  the  seed, 
and  if  you  tear  away  the  flower  you  destroy  the  plant  pro- 
pagating power. 

The  tree  is  of  slow  growth  and  does  not  come  into  flower 
until  it  is  a  good  many  years  old.  It  does  not  respond  very 
readily  to  ordinary  cultivation,  reaching  its  perfect  develop- 
ment only  in  the  natural  woodland  surrouadings  which  it 
ornaments  so  beautifully  in  Spring. 

The  dogwood  ranges  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  in  the 
Central  States  from  Ontario  to  Texas,  ascending  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico.  Mrs. 
Britton  informs  us  it  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in  1753  from 
plants  collected  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  was  described 
by  Plukenet  in  1691  in  his  Phytographia  probably  from 
plants  collected  in  Virginia  by  John  Bannister. 

Through  the  onslaughts  of  thoughtless  people  there  is  a 
real  danger  of  its  becoming  either  exterminated  or  very 
seriously  reduced  in  amount,  and  if  this  should  happen,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  country  would  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  


DISCUSSIONS  ABOUT  BOOKS 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CZARS* 

OUNT  SERGEY  YULYEVICH  WITTE  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  political  life  of  western  and 
eastern  Europe  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  A  mere  enumeration  of  his  political 
achievements  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  Russia  is  indebted  to 
him  for  a  speedy  and  systematic  development  of  her  railroad  system  (he  was 
practically  the  builder  of  the  Siberian  Railroad)  and  for  a  sound  regulation 
of  the  railroad  tariffs.  He  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  a  limitation  of  the  use  of  liquors,  and  the  first  to  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  intoxication  by  means  of  introduction  of  a  state 
monopoly  of  liquors.  He  reorganized  the  Russian  finances,  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  gold  standard  of  currency,  and  bettered,  in  spite  of  a  very 
difficult  political  situation,  Russian  credit  in  the  foreign  markets.  Thanks 
to  the  clever  policy  of  Witte  in  opening  the  Russian  market  to  foreign 
capital,  Russian  industry  underwent  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  mighty  development.  His  ability  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to 
settle  the  unfortunate  war  w^ith  Japan  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth.  And 
finally  he  alone  understood  in  what  way  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  the 
first  Russian  revolution  of  1905  and  1906,  and  to  save  for  awhile  the 
integrity  of  Russia  and  to  preserve  the  dynasty.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
is  the  father  of  the  first  Russian  political  constitution  based  on  the  principle 
of  a  limitation  of  the  autocratic  power  by  the  will  of  the  population. 
You  see,  here  is  a  long  and  weighty  list  of  achievements,  which  would 
bring  full  credit  to  any  one  of  the  statesmen  of  western  Europe  and 
America. 

Witte  was  not  a  herald  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Russia.  Against 
his  will  he  created  the  first  link  in  the  new  chain  of  historical  events, 
which  began  with  the  Japanese  War  and  the  Revolution  of  1905.  In  his 
very  essence  he  belonged  not  to  the  new  Russia,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  formation,  but  to  the  old  monarchical  Russia,  the  Russia  which  was 
created  by  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  and  consolidated  by  a  series  of 


*'"The  Memoirs  of  Count  IVitte,"  translated  from  the  original  Russian  and 
edited  by  Abraham  Yarmolinsky;  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1921. 
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eminent  Russian  emperors  and  empresses,  the  true  followers  of  Peter's 
ideas:  Elizabeth,  Katharine,  Alexander  the  first,  Alexander  the  second  and 
Alexander  the  third.  This  Russia,  as  it  is  well  known,  united  in  one 
state  and  in  one  civilization  almost  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe  and  a 
large  part  of  Asia.  This  Russia  created  a  mighty  and  peculiar  civilization, 
which  became  the  civilization  of  all  the  peoples  which  inhabited  Russia 
including  very  many  Mongolian  tribes,  once  the  rulers  of  Russia.  In  the 
history  of  this  Russia,  men  like  Witte  played  an  enormous,  sometimes  a 
decisive  part.  We  must  not  forget  that  along  with  a  mass  of  complaisant 
courtiers,  of  selfish  land  owners  who  oppressed  the  enslaved  peasants,  of 
bribe-taking  "chinovniks"  (functionaries),  the  Russian  class  of  *'dvoriane" 
(nobles)  which  also  included  so  many  foreigners,  former  teachers  of  Russia, 
furnished  Russia  with  the  best  creative  geniuses  both  in  the  domain  of 
civilization  and  of  statesmanship.  The  latter  being  faithful  collaborators 
of  the  best  Russian  monarchs,  were  highly  educated  men — men  with  a  wide 
administrative  experience,  with  broad  political  horizons,  with  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  life,  and  with  an  endless  devotion 
to  the  true  interests  of  Russia.  I  could  quote  scores  and  hundreds  of 
names,  well  known  to  Russians.  Witte  was  the  last  of  this  series,  "the 
last  of  the  flight  of  the  glorious  eagles  of  Katharine,"  to  use  the  expression 
of  one  of  the  most  glorious  dvoriane  of  Russia — Pushkin.  Witte's  figure 
appears  perhaps  greater  than  it  really  is,  as  it  emerges  from  a  mass  of 
complaisant  and  corrupted  nonentities  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  of  the  last  years,  worthy  servants  of  their  null  and 
unhappy  master — Nicholas  the  second. 

The  memoirs  of  Witte  are  not  a  history  of  his  time.  They  are 
memoirs  in  the  true  sense  of  this  word,  with  all  their  merits  and  defects. 
It  is  only  natural  that  it  is  the  personality  of  Witte  which  steadily  occupies 
the  foreground.  Like  the  majority  of  the  authors  of  memoirs,  Witte  is 
inclined  to  overestimate  himself  and  to  point  out  the  infallibility  of  his 
judgment.  But  we  must  recognize  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  he  was 
right  and  his  opponents  wrong.  He  was  right  in  fighting  with  all  his 
strength  the  unfortunate  adventure  in  the  far  East,  promoted  by  the  selfish 
interests  of  some,  and  by  the  imperialistic  tendencies  of  others,  and  kept 
up  by  the  shallow  feeling  of  revenge  of  Nicholas  the  second.  He  was 
right  again  in  opposing  the  crazy  plan  of  a  war  of  conquest  directed  against 
Japan,  and  in  insisting  on  making  peace  with  Japan  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  Russia  had  lost  the  war.  I  share  also  his  leading  idea  in  the 
domain  of  international  politics — the  idea  of  a  necessity  of  creating  a  league 
of  central  European  powers  (France,  Russia,  Germany)  and  of  keeping 
a  close  friendship  with  the  United  States  of  America.  The  post-war  events 
have  shown  how  selfish  is  the  policy  of  England  as  regards  her  former 
allies,  especially  Russia.     It  Is  not  the  fault  of  Witte  that  Germany  aimed 
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at  a  world  domination,  and  not  at  an  honest  collaboration.  In  the  main 
question  of  Russian  internal  policy,  Witte  grasped  the  leading  points  much 
better  than  did  his  adversaries.  He  understood  clearly  that  the  policy  of 
artificially  keeping  up  the  dying  class  of  land  owners  was  folly,  and  that 
the  whole  life  of  Russia  should  be  based  on  the  peasantry,  whose  relation 
to  the  legal  status  and  economic  conditions  should  be  the  main  point  of 
Russian  internal  policy.  It  is  not  his  fault  again  that  his  idea  was  trampled 
in  the  mud  by  a  clique  of  land  owners,  members  of  the  ''black  hundred", 
the  intimate  friends  of  Nicholas  the  second,  under  a  lasting  protest  of  the 
whole  of  intellectual  Russia.  Russia  is  now  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the 
foolish  and  selfish  policy  of  a  stubborn  minority!  One  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  Witte's  book  is  his  attitude  towards  the  national  question.  He 
insisted  all  his  life  long  on  a  fair  and  liberal  solution  of  this  question, 
on  a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  cultural  self  determination  of  the 
non  Russian  nations  in  Russia.  He  opposed  with  all  his  strength  the 
barbarous  and  short-sighted  policy  of  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Jews. 
Here  again  the  history  of  the  last  years  showed  how  much  higher  was 
his  political  standard  as  compared  with  that  of  the  "true-Russian"  na- 
tionalists, the  Jew-eaters.  I  am  convinced  that  were  it  not  for  the  foolish 
persecution  of  the  non  Russian  nations,  the  Bolsheviki  would  not  be  able 
to  base  their  regime  of  terror  and  oppression  on  Lettish  and  Bashkir 
regiments. 

The  memoirs  of  Witte  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the  political  life 
of  Russia  during  the  last  thirty  years  (1892-1912).  His  picture  is  of 
course  not  complete.  Witte  depicts  his  "milieu",  that  of  the  higher 
bureaucracy  and  of  the  Imperial  Court.  He  took  no  part  in  the  social 
movement  in  Russia.  He  does  not  know  it,  or  more  likely  he  ignores 
it.  For  him,  as  for  the  majority  of  the  Russian  bureaucrats,  the  social 
forces  are  alien,  almost  hostile.  You  will  find  but  few  words  about  this 
leading  force  in  Russian  life  in  the  memoirs  of  Witte.  The  Russian 
intellectuals — the  leaders  of  this  force — did  not  like  Witte,  and  Witte 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  them.  But  more  interesting  is  the  charac- 
terization which  Witte  gives  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  their  sur- 
roundings. Witte  was  a  convinced  monarchist,  fully  devoted  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  Nevertheless  he  was  too  perspicacious  to  ignore  how,  step  by 
step,  Nicholas  with  the  active  aid  of  his  wife,  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  some 
imposters  of  the  type  of  "Dr.  Philip"  and  Rasputin,  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  the  monarchical  power  in  Russia.  In  a  few  words 
Witte  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Nicholas'  character,  and  everybody  who 
knew  the  late  Czar  has  nothing  to  add  to  this  characterization:  "A  ruler 
who  cannot  be  trusted,  who  approves  today  what  he  will  reject  tomorrow, 
is  incapable  of  steering  the  Ship  of  State  into  a  quiet  harbour.  His 
outstanding  failing  is  his  lamentable  lack  of  will  power.  Though  benevolent 
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and  not  unintelligent,  this  shortcoming  disqualifies  him  totally  as  the  un- 
limited autocratic  ruler  of  the  Russian  people.  Poor  unhappy  Emperor! 
He  was  not  born  for  the  momentous  historical  role  which  fate  has  thrust 
upon  him."  Bitter  and  hostile  are  the  pages  consecrated  by  Witte  to  the 
Empress.  She  was,  in  his  mind,  the  evil  genius  of  Nicholas.  With  two 
words  he  gives  sometimes  a  brilliant  picture  of  some  of  the  nonentities 
who  surrounded  the  Czar.  Here  is  the  figure  of  Goremykin,  who  without 
any  success,  was  twice  Russian  Premier  after  Witte.  I  myself  knew  the 
man  pretty  well,  and  I  can  guarantee  that  Witte's  appreciation  is  quite 
just.  "It  is  noteworthy",  says  Witte,  "that  my  successor  Goremykin  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  Trepov,  which  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes 
why  he  was  appointed,  for  Goremykin  had  nothing  except  his  huge 
whiskers  to  distinguish  him  from  thousands  of  bureaucratic  mediocrities". 

Three  parts  in  the  book  of  Witte  deserve  a  special  attention.  In 
the  future,  anybody  who  takes  up  a  study  of  the  political  conditions  of 
the  world  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centuries,  ought  to  study  these  sections  carefully.  The  first  is  the  history 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty.  On  this  occasion 
Witte  visited  America.  Incidentally,  Witte's  stay  in  America  and  his 
impressions  of  this  country  are  worthy  of  note.  Witte  did  not  know 
anything  about  America,  but  by  a  kind  of  intuition  he  understood  at  once 
how  to  manage  the  Americans.  In  America  he  was  cordial,  accessible  to 
everybody,  especially  to  the  newspaper  men,  democratic  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  much  inclined  to  meet  Russian  Jews,  whose  influence  in 
America  he  exaggerated.  A  curious  feature  of  his  stay  in  America  is  that 
he  disliked  only  one  thing  in  this  country — the  American  cooking.  Of  it, 
Witte  speaks  repeatedly  and  sometimes  with  scorn. 

Not  less  important  is  his  account,  not  about  the  first  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, but  about  the  behavior  of  our  rulers  during  these  troubled  months. 
A  depressing  picture  of  cowardice  and  irresolution,  which  gradually,  when 
the  danger  was  over,  changed  into  arrogance! 

And  last,  the  section  of  Witte's  relations  with  the  German  Emperor. 
I  do  not  remember  another  such  vivid  picture  of  this  "crowned  actor," 
with  the  self-satisfied  arrogance  of  a  man  who  imagined  he  would  be 
the  ruler  of  the  world. 

Witte  was  fully  aware  of  a  coming  storm  in  Russia.  He  brands  with 
indignation  the  white  terror  of  Stolypin,  foreseeing  that  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  second  much  more  terrible  red  terror.  His  tale  of  the  events 
of  1905-1912  he  finishes  with  the  following  words,  at  once  hopeful  and 
gloomy,  which  depict  in  the  best  way  his  political  nature  and  ideals: 
"What  will  be  the  outcome  of  it  all?  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the 
end  Russia  will  have  a  constitutional  regime;  and  as  in  other  civilized 
states,  the  principles  of  civic  freedom  will  take  root  in  our  country  .    .    . 
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The  only  problem  is  how  the  change  will  take  place:  whether  it  will 
come  as  a  consummation  of  peaceful  efforts,  or  out  of  torrents  of  blood. 
As  a  sincere  monarchist,  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  reigning  House  of  the 
Romanovs  ...  I  pray  to  God  that  the  change  may  come  about  blood- 
lessly  and  peacefully". 

—MICHAEL  I.  ROSTOVTZEFF. 
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